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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURT 

The  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  in  northern  Italy  in  twenty-four  hours;  in  1800 
President  John  Adams,  journeying  from  Washington  to  his 
home  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  was  fortunate  if  he  could 
cover  fifty  miles  in  one  day.'  By  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  fifty  miles  an  hour  was  no  uncommon  speed 
on  an  American  railroad.  In  the  last  seventy  years  the 
application  of  steam  and  electricity  to  the  movement  of 
machinery  and  the  invention  of  the  internal  explosion  engine 
have  again  accelerated  the  rate  of  human  travel,  have  made 
all  parts  of  the  earth  accessible  to  man,  and  have  provided 
for  the  navigation  of  the  air  above  and  the  waters  underneath 
and  for  the  transmission  of  inteUigence  and  administrative 
orders  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  without  other 
medium  than  the  atmosphere.  '  Why  al!  this  should  have 
happened  in  the  Wonderful  Century  from  1815  to  1914  — 
in  the  hundred  years  between  the  world-wide  wars  —  is  . 
hard  to  ascertain.  Coal,  iron,  steam,  electricity,  have  all 
been  present  in  the  earth  and  in  its  atmosphere  from  the 

'  See  the  preeent  work,  vol.   Iv,   2-  hired  eoub.     Pitty  or  forty  miles  wu 

8,  75,  and  Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel's  Tratd  the  unial  speed  [or  ordinary  travellere. 

in  OU  Firtt  Ctntary  after  Chnal.   69.  I   am   indebted   to   I^otessor   Cliflonl 

"nberiuB    woa    baatening   to    hiii   dying  H.    Moore  of   Harrard   Umveimty  for 

brother,    but    "the    Dictator    Julius"  this  reference. 
rode   one  hundred   miles   a  day  in   a 
VOL.  v.  — B                              1 
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2  THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY  [Ch.  I 

oftrboDiferoua  age  and  yet  they  have  not  been  used  aa  they 
now  are  until  the  era  of  machinery.  Why  was  it  left  for 
Watt  to  utilize  steam,  for  Fulton  to  apply  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  for  Stephenson  to  make  the  first  prac- 
ticable locomotive,  and  for  Morse  to  use  electricity  for  the 
transmission  of  thought?  These  are  questions  at  present 
insoluble.  Certain  it  is  that  the  American  mind,  which 
had  concerned  itself  only  with  political  organization,  sud- 
denly turned  to  other  problems  of  human  existence  and 
became  renowned  for  fertility  of  invention,  for  greatness 
in  the  art  of  literary  expression,  and  for  the  keenest  desire 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  humanity.' 

For  forty  years  before  1815  the  world  had  been  at  war 
and  the  French  Revolution  was  the  greatest  wrecker  of 
complacency  that  had  occurred  in  modem  times,  —  before 
1914.  In  itself,  war  is  a  frightful  scourge ;  but  in  its  effects 
it  oftentimes  has  produced  most  beneficent  results.  Wars 
and  revolutions  lead  to  readjustments  in  social  relations,  in 
political  affairs,  and  in  the  mental  outlook  of  nations  and 
of  races.  Ordinarily,  our  rules  and  regulations,  our  ordi- 
nances, and  our  laws  are  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  to  the  protection  of  individual  liberties,  and  to 
the  conservation  of  property.  In  war,  on  the  other  hand, 
6ur  design  is  to  kill,  to  destroy,  and  to  make  existence 
painful  to  men  and  women  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
line.  In  such  times,  the  mind  breaks  adrift  from  its  every- 
day moorings  and  turns  to  thoughts  and  theories  that  in 
peaceful  hours  seemed  fantastic  and  incapable  of  attain- 
ment.    War  leads  to  a  loosening  of  the  mind,  to  a  breaking 

>  MeMMt«T  tr«at«d  the  ■odal  con-  tolleettul   condllionB  of  the  Amerieaii 

ditloo  of  the  America  people  in  1784  people  in  1800.  —  the  lut  tour  of  theae 

In    Uw    first    volume    of    hia    Uutorj/.  ehsptere  preseDtins  &  remsrluible  anal- 

Heniy  Adonu  devoted  tU  eh»pten  of  yai«    of    tlte    AnMrieMi    mind    in    tlie 

the  Bnt  volume  of  hia  Uniltd  SbtUt  euly  yetua  of  like  niiwttaitli  eentory. 
to  >  dsaeription  of  the  loelal  and  ia- 
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of  associations,  to  new  thoughts  and  groupings ;  and  human- 
ity leaps  from  one  stage  of  civilization  to  another.  In  the 
thirty-five  years  after  1815,  men  and  women  threw  ofiE 
the  shackles  of  the  past :  they  exalted  the  position  of  the 
individual  in  society,  burst  the  bonds  of  education  and  reli- 
gion, experimented  with  schemes  to  better  human  life, 
sought  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  and  the  reformation  of 
drunkards  and  criminals.  All  this  led  to  the  giving  the 
masses  of  the  people  more  direct  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  town,  city,  county.  State,  and  Nation.  Unfortu- 
nately with  the  good  there  was  also  the  bad,  for  war  leads 
to  a  slackening  of  the  moral  sense,  and  to  an  increase  in  the 
desire  for  rapid  gain.  In  such  times,  men  forget  their 
obligations  to  their  fellow  men  and  embark  on  speculative 
ventures  without  other  thought  than  self-enrichment. 
This  was  particularly  true  after  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire,  for  great  discoveries  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry, 
in  physics,  in  biology,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  gave 
opportunities  of  pecuniary  profit  that  the  world  had  never 
dreamed  of  before  in  historic  times.  For  America,  the 
most  important  of  them  all  was  the  application  of  the  new 
inventions  to  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  goods 
and  to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  of  admimstrative 
orders  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Modem 
Ufe  in  all  its  branches  from  day  to  day,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
depends  upon  the  mobility  of  men  and  of  things,  for  it  is 
this  that  makes  possible  the  association  of  human  beings 
for  the  prosecution  of  sociological,  political,  and  economic 
objects.'  It  enables  them  to  work  in  larger  units  and  results 
in  the  enormous  and  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth.    After 

1  The   beciimiiiSB   of   the   mschina-  R.    Coie    uid    Thomsa    Ckraper    aDd 

made   woild   ctm   be  viiualiied   by   a  pnbliihed  at  FhilodelphiBi  in  the  jraan 

study  of    Tha    Smporium  of   ArU    A  1812-1814. 
ScioMa    OiaX    ira>    editod    by    John  For  a  radically  different  view  of  the 
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pondering  these  things  and  viewing  the  tremendous  devel- 
opment of  production  and  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
wealth  which  ha^  gone  on  with  constantly  accelerated  speed 
from  one  decade  to  another,  one  turns  to  Webster's  exhorta^ 
tion  that  in  the  "  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon 
all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,"  we  may 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  standards  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
and  be  assured  that  "  the  foundations  of  our  national  power 
are  still  strong." 

In  1815,  the  horse-drawn  stage,  the  ox-drawn  wagon,  and 
the  wind-propelled  aloop  or  schooner  formed  the  main 
reliance  of  traveller  and  forwarder.  The  roads  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  colonial  dirt  type.  Already,  a  glimpse  of 
the  future  might  be  discerned  in  a  few  stone  roads  leading 
out  from  the  largest  towns,  a  few  miles  of  canals  connecting 
important  water  courses,  and  a  few  steamboats  plying  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers;  but  the 
lack  of  capital  and  the  want  of  technical  skill  stood  in  the 
way  of  rapid  development.  The  country  was  new,  the 
demands  for  capital  and  labor  were  great,  banking  facilities 
few,  and  credit  was  in  its  infancy.  Moreover,  knowledge 
of  modem  business  methods  was  lacking,  except. in  a  few 
isolated  spots.  There  was  not  a  technical  school  in  the 
country  and,  except  for  a  score  of  men  —  all  of  them  bom 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean — 'there  was  no  mechanical 
skill  anywhere  to  be  found  and  there  were  no  machine- 
shops  where  actual  mechanical  work  could  be  done. 

The  first  advance  toward  the  betterment  of  transportation 
facilities  was  the  construction  of  stone  roads  after  the  mode 


main  Bpringa  of  our  natiaDal  derdop-  1906;    hi»  Rue  o/  ttu   Ntu)   WtMl   in 

msnt  froni  that  (iven  in  the  text,  aae  Albert  Biuhnell  Hart's  AnuHcan  JVo- 

FVederick  J.   Tutdbt's   "Contributiona  (von    aeriea;     and   his    The   Frontier   in 

ot  th«  WmI  to  American  Democracy"  American  HitUiry  (New  York.  1920). 
in  th«  AUmMe  MonlUy  lot  IttMtty, 
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proposed  by  John  Loudon  McAdam.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  bom  in  Scotland,  came  to  America  with  an  uncle, 
and  went  back  to  Britain  with  the  Pennsylvania  LoyaUsta 
in  the  year  1783.  By  analysis  and  experiment,  helped  by 
observation,  McAdam  found  -  that  by  the  use  of  small 
angular  stone  fragments  —  none  of  them  exceeding  an  inch 
in  any  one  dimension  —  spread  ten  inches  deep,  a  roadway 
could  be  constructed  that  would  grow  stronger  with  time 
and  use.  Moreover,  it  could  be  made  nearly  flat  and  laid 
over  soft  ground  as  well  as  on  rock  foundation.  The 
expense  of  such  a  road  was  smalt  in  comparison  with  any 
kind  of  block  pavement  and  could  be  kept  in  repair  at 
small  annual  cost.'  The  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  better  facilities  for  transportation  in  America  and  this 
demand  grew  more  and  more  insistent  in  the  years  of  em- 
bargo and  war.'  As  no  State  or  community,  in  the  crude 
methods  of  taxation  then  prevailing,  could  provide  the  means 
for  the  construction  of  any  extensive  system  of  roadway 
private  enterprise  came  in.  Corporations  were  formed  often 
with  financial  aid  from  the  State ;  they  procured  the  rest 
of  their  capital  by  lotteries  and  they  charged  tolls  for  the 
use  of  their  highways.  These  were  called  turnpikes  and  that 
word,  of  somewhat  obscure  origin,  was  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  an  artificial  stone  road.  In  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  the  century,  from  1800  to  1821,  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  road,  nearly  all  of  it  of  approved  con- 
struction, were  built.  Soon  after  that  time  canals  and  rail- 
roads attracted  public  attention,  and  the  turnpikes  failed  to 

■  Sm  John  L.   McAdam's  Rtmarkt      on  pp.  199-236  of  this  book,  gives  the 
on  Uu  Prtaent  Sjillem  of  Road  Makina      best  ides  of  hia  ci 


<LondoD,   1824),  34,  35.     There  U  no  ■  Bee  ch.  i  for  s  Uestment  of  Hm 

sdeqnste   account   of    McAdsm'a    h(e  political     aud     constitutionsl     aapeots 

aod  work.     His  evidenoe  before  s  com-  of  internal  impTOTemants. 
mittae    of    the    Houae    of    Commona, 
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pay  expensea  and  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  public.  In 
these  years,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  subBcribed 
nearly  two  million  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  road 
companies  within  her  limits,  besides  contributions  that  had 
been  made  by  counties  and  towns.  The  construction  of 
bridges  on  these  roads  was  usually  undertaken  by  other 
companies  which  were  also  often  aided  by  public  authorities.' 
Most  of  these  bridges  were  of  timber,  with  stone  abutments 
in  some  cases,  and  they  were  constantly  being  destroyed 
by  ice,  flood,  or  fire. 

Albert  Gallatin  made  the  first  suggestion  as  to  giving 
federal  aid  to  the  building  of  roads.  On  February  13, 1802, 
he  wrote  to  William  B.  Giles  of  Virginia,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  consider  the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union.  Gallatin  proposed  that  one-tenth  part  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  that  was  hereafter  sold  by  the 
national  government  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
State  should  be  applied  towards  making  roads  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  and,  later,  to  the 
Mississippi.  Giles  followed  Gallatin's  recommendation  and 
Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  with  such  a  condition  in  the 
act  of  Congress.'  In  1806,  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  survey  a  road  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  and  appropriated 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  laying  out 
and  making  the  road,'  —  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Presi- 

'See    th9    MOtioD    on    "Turnpiko.  >Ad«in«'B    Writingi   of   OaUatin,   i. 

oi     Aitificul     Rokds"     in    Oallatin's  76;     Anaalt   of  Conirm.   7th   Cons-, 

iUpori  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  PviAie  Road*  and  1st   Sen.,    1100.     The   debate   foUom 

CanaU.     The  writings  of  early  tnvellarfl  on  succeeding  pagee,  but  relftt«g  Rlmort 

are    filled    with    the    discomforts   and  entirely  to  the  constitutional  questiona 

ddays  of  stage-coach  travel  over  tJiase  involved.     The  net  is  in  the  same  vol- 

roads.     Zadok  Cramer  states  that  in  ume.  I34S. 

the  year  1813  no  less  than  4055  wagona  ■  3«e  Annul*  o/  Conoreu,  Oth  Cong., 

passed  along   "the  great  road"   from  1st  Bess.,   1237.     For  a  report  ot  the 

Philadelphia   to   Pittsburg   INangator,  commissionerB,  see  "Message  from  the 

0th  ed.,  p.  63  note).  Pnsideol  of  the  Unitod  Sutes,  tnuis- 
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dent,  by  bis  signature  approved  the  act.  In  this  case  the 
consent  of  the  States  through  which  the  road  should  run  was 
to  be  obtained  before  beginning  the  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion. Within  the  next  dozen  years  or  so,  this  road  was 
constructed  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  in  Maryland, 
to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.' 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  Cumberland  Road  —  or  National 
Boad  —  followed  generally  the  lines  of  the  old  Braddock 
Road,  which  had  itself  pursued  roughly  the  course  of  an 
Indian  path.  Id  later  years  the  National  Road  was  con- 
tinued westwardly  through  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  central 
Illinois,  and  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  connecting  line 
southward  from  Zanesville  in  central  Ohio,  to  Maysville  in 
Kentucky  on  the  Ohio  River  and  thence  to  Lexington  and 
Boutbwestwardly,  even  to  the  lower  Mississippi.  From 
1816  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  eastern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Cumberland  Road  were  literally  crowded  with 
emigrants,  their  families,  and  wagons  laden  with  household 
goods  and  chattels,  pursuing  their  westward  way.*  In 
later  years  it  was  equally  crowded  with  wagons  bringing  the 
products  of  western  farms  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 
Farther  south,  through  Cumberland  Gap  and  along  the 
Wilderness  Road,  a  smaller  tide  of  emigration  sought 
Kentucky  and  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and,  at 
a  later  time,  many  of  these  migrants  or  their  children  crossed 
that  stream  into  the  States  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

■Bitting  &  Haport  ot  the  ComininioaBn  btrloTvl   Boad,    and   Thomas   B.    S«ft- 

•ppMOted  tindm-  .  .  ,  'An  act  to  regu-  right's   Tht  Old   Pikt.     A    HMory  of 

late  the  laying  out  and  m^lring  a  road  Iht  f/ational  Road,  but  none  ol  these 

from  CumberlBiid, ' "  etc.,  dated  Juniary  books  is  aatiBryins, 
31, 1807.  MahloD   Diokenoo   of   New   Jarwy 

'  For  an   enumeration  of  the  acta,  itated   in   the   House   ol   Repreaanta- 

ao*  SlalulM  el  Largt,  ii,  367  and  note.  tivea    (February    1.     1827)    that    the 

■  For  an  account  of  this  road,  see  Cumberland   Ttoai   had   cost   fourteen 

Jeremiah    S.     Young's    PolMaU    and  thousand  dollars  a  mile  up  to   1823, 

Conttitutienal    Study    o/   the    Cumber-  or   about  one  and  a  quarter  millioii 

land  Jtood,  Archer  B.  Hulbert's  Cum-  dollars  for  a  road  130  miles  long. 
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The  opening  of  the  canal  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1772,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pro- 
viding of  internal  water  communications  everywhere.  The 
Revolution  postponed  all  such  attempts  in  America,  but 
in  1783  Washington  noted  that  the  Mohawk  River  with 
Wood  Creek  and  Lake  Oneida  offered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
practical  route  to  the  western  country.^  As  a  Virginian, 
however,  his  interests  and  sentiments  pointed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers  by  clearing 
their  beds,  accelerating  the  current  in  places  by  constructing 
wing  dams,  digging  canals  around  the  falls  and  impassable 
rapids,  and  connecting  the  highest  point  of  river  navigation 
by  roadways  with  the  Mississippi  system.  Companies 
were  formed,  individuals  subscribed  for  stock,  and  States 
also  were  induced  to  face  the  tax  payers  by  voting  money 
for  the  schemes;*  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  accomplished  and  the  canal  and  canal  rights  of  the 
Potomac  Company  and  its  successor,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  proved  only  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  National  Road  and  later  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Early  in  the  new  century, 
a  water  route  from  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Ontario  was  opened. 
It  accommodated  ten-ton  boats  at  ordinary  stages  of  the 
river,  but,  owing  to  its  dependence  upon  variable  water 
supphes,  it  was  never  satisfactory. 

1  WKiUncton's  TFrAindt    (Ford),    z,  Earlj/  Life  of  Wathinoton,   in  eonnee- 

S26.  Hon  aiOi  Narrative  Bitlory  of  Hit  Po- 

*  Sea  John  B.  SenuDBa'i /oftn  H.  5.  lomae    Companj/    (New    York,    1866). 

Latrabe    and    hia    Timet.    1808-1891,  The  "Report"  of  &  oommlttee  of  the 

pp.    330-382;     Com    Baooa-Foster'a  Boum   of    Representative    (M&y    22, 

Bari],  Chaplen  in  Ou   DetOopment  ttf  1820,  IQth  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  No.  32S) 

(As  Palomac  Rouie  to  tht  Wttl  (reprinted  is  a  conrenient  account  of  the  oonneo- 

from  the  Recordt  at  the  ColumlnB  His-  tion    between   the   Potomao   And   the 

torieal  Sodety.  vol.  IS) ;   O,  W.  Ward's  Chesapeake    and   Ohio    proleota.    See 

"Eariy    Development    of    the   Cheea*  also  Journal  of  Iht  fnlMiuI  Improa&- 

peake    and   Ohio    Canal   Project "   in  meni   Convention  .  .  .  8ih  Day  of  D»- 

Jahm    HojAin*     Studia,     Evil;     and  etmbtr,  ISSi,  which  ii 
John  Kokt^'s   A  Nev  Chapter  in  tA« 
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Many  short  canals  were  dug  to  overcome  obstructions 
in  otherwise  navigable  streams  and  attempts  were  made 
to  connect  the  bays  and  sounds  of  the  coast,  to  provide 
a  line  of  communication  from  Boston  to  Charleston  that 
would  be  sheltered  ,ahke  from  storm  and  foe.  When 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox  had  a  route  surveyed 
across  Cape  Cod  on  the  line  of  the  present  canal,  he  esti- 
mated the  expense  of  constructing  the  canal  at  half  a  million 
dollars  I '  Robert  Morris  advocated  connecting  the  Dela- 
ware and  Ohio  by  canals  wherever  possible,  with  roads 
between.*  John  Nicholson,  writing  to  Jefferson*  from 
Herkimer,  New  York,  in  1806,  proposed  that  the  national 
government  should  open  communications  for  vessels  of 
eighty  tons  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Ontario  and 
thence  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  using  canals  wherever 
necessary.  Nothing  came  of  any  of  these  schemes  at  the 
time;  but  in  1808,  the  Middlesex  Canal*  connecting  the 
Merrimac  with  Boston  Harbor  was  opened. 

The  discussions  over  the  Cumberland  Road  project  and 
the  growing  interest  in  canals  culminated  in  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  requesting  Gallatin  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  for  "the  application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  to  the  purposes  of  opening  roads,  and 
making  canals."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rephed  on 
April  4,  1808,  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 

'  Tbs  locks  were  to  be  120  feet  long.  '  TAomo*    Jtffertoa    C(BTapondcnaa 

The  labor  was  estiiDBtod  to  cost  about  (Boston.  IQIS),  p.  136. 

•250,000.    the   meehuiicfJ   nteomls   to  'See   "The    Middlesex    Cansl"    in 

be  used  were  estiniat«d  at  SSSOO  and  Lowell    Histm^osl    Assodation's    Con- 

$1800  was   allowed   tor   contingeacies.  tribuHoat,  iii,   273-308;    and  O.  Arm- 

"Knox   Papers"   and   The   Mtditg   or  myd'a  InlemtU  NangaHon  o/ the  Urtiltd 

NoAtd/ord  Marine  Jmmutl  tot  Febru-  Stalet.  32.     Writing  to  Knox  in   1793, 

ar7  3.  1797.  James    Sullivan    and    Ishem    Rusaell 

■  Haiard's     RtgieUr,     ii.     119-122.  dealared    that    they    needed    a    man 

A  oonveaient  statetnent  of  the  knowl-  "skilled    in    canal    businees"    to    sur- 

edge  of  the  time  in  regard  to  canals  vey   the   proposed    Middlesex    Canal, 

may    be    found    in    A     TrcaHte    on  They  hod  heard  that  "such  an  Artist" 

Jntvnal     Nofigalion     (Ballaton    Spa,  was    at     Philadelphia.     See     "Enoi 

1S17).  Papers"  under  date. 
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that  ever  came  from  his  pen.'  In  it  he  proposed  constructing 
a  line  of  canals  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  other  systems 
connecting  the  seaboard  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Uie 
St.  Lawrence.  This  plan,  if  carried  out,  together  with  turn- 
pikes and  connecting  roads,  he  thought  would  cost  twenty 
miUion  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  canals  would  be  more  than 
sixteen  million  dollars  and  the  connecting  roads  or  canals 
about  three  or  four  millions  more.  Two  Appendixes  to  the 
"Report,"  written  by  B.  H.  Latrobe  and  Robert  Fulton, 
were  printed  at  the  time.  In  s  postscript  to  the  former, 
Latrobe  describes  "rail  roads."  These,  he  wrote,  were 
constructed  of  iron  or  of  timber  covered  with  rails  of  cast 
iron  forming  in  section  the  letter  "L"  on  its  back;  the 
gauge  of  these  railroads  was  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  and  the  total  cost  of  such  a  road  with  "a  set  of  returning 
ways"  would  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  The 
carriages  to  run  on  these  roads  might  be  of  various  dimen- 
sions, but  they  were  to  have  low  cast  iron  wheels  fastened 
to  the  axle.  Astonishing  loads,  Iiatrobe  wrote,  could  be 
drawn  on  these  raUroads  with  one  horse.  The  objection 
to  them  was  that  ordinary  carriages  could  not  travel  upon 
them,  but  even  with  this  disadvantage,  they  might  supple- 
ment internal  navigation.*    Fulton  argued  most  strongly 

'  Beport  of  Iht  Baenlary  of  Ota  Treat-  pendliM  E  Mid   F.  it  appended  to  A 

wv.   on   Ma   Si^ect   t^  PvHic   Roadt  Trtatiu,  on  litUr-nol  Natigatitm   (fitU- 

and  Canoli;    mad*  in  purtuanet  of  a  itou  Spa,  1817). 

Bttolution  of  Senalt,  of  March  B,  1807.  '  John   Stoveu   of   Hoboken,    New 

April  It,  1808,  Printed  bn  Order  of  the  Jersey,  whoae  ateam  propelled  Phanii 

ainaU  (WuhiiiKtaD,  1808)  and  Amtri-  almoat      anticipated      Fulton'a      aid»- 

ean    Slalt    Papon,     Miaatlanamt,    I.  wheeled   Clermont    puUished   in    1812 

No.  2S0  (pp.  724-921).     The  eepante  a  pamphlet  oDldtled  Doevmentt  tending 

iaaae  doee  not  contain  Appendixes  A-D ;  to    prme   Vie    Superior    Advantagei    of 

theee  are  printed  in  the  State  Paper*  RaH-Wavi    and    Steam-Carriaca    over 

and    contain     much    information    on  Canal   Natifotion    (reprinted    fn    At>- 

oontemplated   internal    improvementa.  batt'a    liagoMine    of    Bittoru.     Extra 

Interesting  iteoui  conoemins  the  Cum-  Number  —  No.   54) .    In  this  Stevens 

berland  Road  are  in   Henry  Adama'a  argued  that  railroade  on  whioh  wa^ns 

Writingi   of  QaUaHn,   i,   78.   79.   304,  could  be  hauled  by  horn  or  ateam  power 

305,  300,  396.    Oallatin'a  Report  .  .  .  would  be  much  cheapM  and  better  thaa 

of  PuWc  Bead*  and  Conoli,  with  &»-  oanala. 
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for  the  construction  of  canals,  which  were  vastly  superior  to 
any  form  of  turnpike.  He  calculated  that  the  saving  on  the 
transportation  of  one  barrel  of  flour  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  if  carried  by  canal  instead  of  by  road,  would  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cents,  which  was  equal  to  the  existing 
import  duty  on  thirty  pounds  of  coffee  or  thirty  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  the  saving  on  the  bringing  of  fifty  thousand 
cords  of  wood  to  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  in 
one  year  would  pay  all  the  duties  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment on  those  people  during  that  time  and  leave  a  surplus.* 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  canals  could  be  dug  and  operated 
at  public  expense  with  a  great  saving  of  money  and  of 
effort,  even  though  they  were  operated  free  of  toll. 

The  Erie  Canal  *  stands  out  from  all  others  of  that  period 
in  its  influence  on  building  up  the  industries  of  the  East, 
peopling  the  farms  of  the  West,  and  providing  the  laboring 
masses  of  laige  portions  of  Europe  with  food.  It  has  been 
so  successful  that  its  origin  has  been  clouded  by  the  claims 
of  many  persons  and  their  descendants.  It  makes  Uttle 
difference  to  whom  the  idea  first  occurred,  for  the  canal  would 
not  have  been  dug  when  it  was  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
powerful,  continuing  support  given  to  the  project  by  De 
Witt  Clinton '  and  to  him,  therefore,  must  fairly  be  given 
tiie  credit  for  its  construction.  The  Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Company  had  provided  a  somewhat  imcertain 

■  Tfaia  nwtter  ia  summubed    ttom  Bketohw  of  tha  oaul  engliieen  Id  hU 

E^ilton'a   Tnaiite  on  Iht    Imprtntment  acooad  Tohima. 

of  C<mal  Nanoaii'm  (London,    1796).  'Clinton  puUiihed  e&uyn  under  ths 

*  On  the  New  York  o&nali,  see  Nabl«  namea   ot    "Attioua,"     "Hibenuciu," 

"     Whltford'a    HiOorv   <>!  iA«    Canal  and  "Tacitiw"  and  ha  i               "' 


Bnilem    of  .  .  .  Nob    York    (2    vols.,  of  the  Hem  York  Anodation  for  the 

Albany,   190G,  —  forming   the  Suppis-  Promotion   of  Internal   Improveinenta 

mtM    to    the    Annual    Repoii   of    the  which  published  Contideraiiont  on  Oit 

State  Engineer   tor   1005,   and  issued  Orsol  WeOem  Canal  from  lAs  ffudson 

separately  with  the  above  title)   and  U>  Lakt  Bri»  in  1S18.     Ot  these  papera 

Meyer  and  MacOill's  Hittoni  itf  Trana-  his  ConoJ  PoKcg.  printed  in  1821,  hftd 

porWJM,  160-195,  etc.      Whitford  has  the  sreateot  influence. 
a  Ions  bibliograi^  and  Uographioal 
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navigatiOD  between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario  using 
exiBting  water  courses  wherever  possible.'  The  Erie  Canal, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  constructed  independently  of  any 
parallel  river  or  lake  navigation'  and  connected  the  Mohawk 
with  the  Great  Lake  system  above  Niagara  Falls;  it  ran 
by  the  side  of  the  Mohawk  and  even  crossed  it,  but  never 
utilized  its  bed.  The  canal  was  close  to  Lake  Ontario,  but 
soon  changed  its  course  for  Lake  Erie.  Its  only  dependence 
upon  lakes  and  rivers  was  for  the  necessaiy  water  to  operate 
the  locks.  In  this  way  it  avoided  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties besetting  river  navigation:  high  water,  low  water, 
rapids,  rocks,  and  tumultuous  current  —  and  connected  the 
Hudson  with  the  navigation  of  the  continental  interior 
and  not  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.'  The  digging 
of  the  Erie  Canal  was  authorized  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  1817  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  appUcation  haying 
been  made  in  vain  for  national  assistance.*  There  proved  to 
be  many  critical  engineering  problems  to  be  solved  and  no 
trained  engineers  to  face  them.  The  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise may  almost  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
American  constructive  engineering,  for  they  were  studied 
and  overcome  in  a  manner  that  aroused  the  admiration  of 
English  experts  who  visited  the  canal.    As  at  Qrst  con- 

■  For  the  doinga  of  Uiii  oompaay,  brought  In  Mventy-thrM  thouaand 
■ee  the  Report  of  tilt  Dirtdort  of  On  dolUrs  In  toUa.  See  Whitford'a  ConuJ 
Wnltm  Inland  Loek-Nanoatim  Com-  Syrimn,  i.  113.  416-418.  979-087,  ii, 
fonv  ■  ■  ■  >SA  Ftbruam,   1798:    Buf-  lOM. 

falo   Hiatorical   Society'!   P^Mieatumt,  *  For  mape  and  pcoBlea  ot  New  York 

ii,   167;    and  Elkanah  WatBon'i  HU-  canala.      Me      Bngraxingt  .  .  .  aec«i»- 

torv   «/   tha   Riu  .  .  .  tf  tii*   Wett«m  panying    IMt    Annual    Report  ...  en 

CanaU.  92.  93.  Iht  CanaU  for  1869.     There  ia  an  ra- 

■The  bed  of  Tonawanda  Creek  for  edient  short  "Account  of  the  Grand 

ten  or  twelve  milee  waa  used  for  the  Canala"  in  A  Britf  Topographical  and 

canal ;    othenriae  it  followed  an  arti-  StatiaHeal  Manual  of  tiie  Slalt  of  Nea 

fidal  channel.  York    for    1822.     A    reduced    profile 

■  The  Chamidain  Canal  connect-  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  eome  intereat- 
1ns  the  Hudeon  and  St.  I^wrenoe  Ing  detalla  are  to  be  found  in  the 
■ystema  waa  opened  in  1822 ;  in  twelve  Biographti  of  WiUxam  C.  Yovrv.  —  one 
montlia,    from    October    1,     1825,    it  of  the  early  •urveyon. 
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Btructed,  it  was  363  milea  long  and  the  highest  point  was  at 
Lake  Erie,  568  feet  above  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  canal  ascended  and  descended  to  avoid 
expensive  cuttings  or  embankments,  the  total  lockage  was 
increased  to  about  700  feet. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
was  immediate  and  great.'  It  provided  a  comparatively 
easy  and  uninterrupted  mode  of  transportation  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  It  facilitated  the  movements  of 
western  emigrants  and  provided  a  commercial  outlet  for 
the  surplus  products  of  their  farms. '  At  once  the  increase 
in  the  demand  for  food  by  the  western  emigrants  raised 
the  price  of  grains  along  the  western  portions  of  the  canal, 
but  this  was  temporary.  Salt  making  at  Salina,  or  Syracuse, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  many  kinds  of  household  goods 
developed  at  several  points  along  the  canal ;  but  its  greatest 
effect  was  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  New  York  City.  The 
older  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company's  canal 
and  slack-water  system  had  lowered  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  Hudson  Biver  and  Lake  Ontario,  but 
it  was  unsuitable  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky  and  heavy 
goods,  because  everything  had  to  be  shifted  from  boat  to 
wagon  and  back  again  several  times  to  pass  the  falls  and 
rapids  of  the  Mohawk.  Sections  of  the  Erie  Canal  were 
open  for  traffic  as  soon  as  completed.  By  1825,  when  it  was 
opened  for  its  full  length,  the  cost  of  transportation  of  one 
ton  of  merchandise  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City  was 
reduced  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  less  than  eight  dollars.' 

■For  loiiie  miutoatlve  flaurea,   m«  the    debt,    S78,8fl2.IS3.S4,    leaTinx    k 

Note  la  at  cod  of  chapter.  balknoe  of  (42,699,717.25.    After  tUl 

■  Mbtbt   and    MaoQill'B    Hxatory   of  there   were  do   more  tolls  to   be   ool- 

rnuupprtalion,     108    note.     In    1882,  1«cted,  as  the  oanals  ol  the  State  wei« 

the   State   auditer   reported   tliat   tbe  made     free.      Whitford'a     flufory    <4 

■  revMue  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  date  Ifw   Canal   SgtUt*  .  .  .  (/  Nw»   7«Ht, 

"'"'  ■""             .the    (TOM    «i-  1,817. 

of    intenet    on 
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In  other  worda  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  seaboard  was  now  a  commercial 
possibility.  The  outstanding  and  continuing  result  was  the 
decline  in  prosperity  of  all  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
north  and  souUi  of  New  York,  in  comparison  with  the 
wonderful  growth  of  that  commercial  metropolis.*  As  early 
as  1827  Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  wrote  that  the  wheat  of 
western  New  York  was  already  supplanting  that  of  Georgia 
in  the  Savannah  markets,  for  no  fertility  of  soil  or  geniality 
of  climate  can  overcome  "a  difference  of  freight  of  five 
to  one."  Since  1825  the  Erie  Canal  has  been  reconstructed 
again  and  again,  and,  practically  following  its  course,  run 
the  railroads,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  The  ultimate 
influence  of  the  break  in  the  Appalachian  system  through 
which  these  lines  of  transportation  run  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  1910  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  of  New  York  lived  within  five  miles  of  the  line  of 
water  communication  between  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Had  there  been  no  Erie  Canal 
the  development  of  that  region  would  have  been  delayed 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  until  the  railroads  reduced 
transportation  costs,  but  it  would  have  come  then.  The 
settlement  of  the  Old  Northwest,  north  of  the  line  of  the 
National  Road,  would  also  have  been  greatly  retarded,  so 
greatly  retarded,  indeed,  that  the  War  for  Southern  In- 
dependence might  have  terminated  otherwise  than  it  did. 
Finally,  the  part  played  by  lessening  costs  of  transportation 
on  social  evolution  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  four 

■la  1B2>  %  p««cr»ph  in  Huud'a  (md  Lak*  Erio  and  by  the  Erie  tad 

AnmUi     of    Pentttvhania     (Ui.     320)  Ohio     eanals,     foi     $1.37);      od    the 

■teted    Uiat    one    hundred    weight    of  other  hend,  it  coat  11.60  t«  tnnaport 

Koodi  oonld  be  tianeported  from  Hew  the  some  weiEbt  of  goods  by  moon 

York  City  to   Middleburg  in   oentnd  from  Pliilwlelpliik,    I4G  miles,  to  bfil- 

Ohio,  ft  distuioe  of  7S0  miles,  all  the  ton  in  central  Penneylvuiift. 
wtqr  by  mtet  by  the  Hadaoo  River 
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hundred  and  sixty  men  of  highest  hterary  attainment  who 
were  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  United  States  between  1815 
and  1850,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  section  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvanians  earUer  had  enjoyed  an  almost  com- 
plete monopoly  of  western  traffic  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Conestoga  wagons  lined  the  roads  leading  westwardly 
through  Pennsylvania.  This  traffic  had  centred  at  Pitts- 
burg for  so  long  a  time  that  at  first  the  Pennsylvanians  were 
disposed  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  impending  competition 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  may  also  have  been 
deterred  from  taking  up  any  canal  projects  through  their 
own  State  by  the  great  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  moun- 
tains that  nature  had  flung  from  north  to  south  across  its 
limits.*  With  the  actual  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  westward  transportation  and,  in  1834, 
an  independent  route  by  canal  and  railroad  was  opened  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  This  system  was  often  referred 
to  aa  the  Portage  Railway  from  the  name  of  the  project 

■The  following  fMt«  are  tnken  from  a   "Compariioa  of  the  Qreat  RoutM 
propoaed   to   unite   the  Atlantic  with  the  Great  Lakee"  in  the  "Biddle  Manu- 
aeripta"  in  the  library  of  Congren  under  date  of  February  12,  182G. 
No.  I.       New  York,  by  her  Orand  Canal      Lockage    066  ft.      Distanoa  506  mllM 
No.  II.     The  National  Route  by  Harria- 

burg.    Wilksabarre ;    Smeoa 

LaketoLalwErie   ....  "       1693"  "      611    " 

No-m.    Philadalphia     by     SohuylkJU, 

Harriiburg  to  Lake  Brio  .     • 
No.  IV.     Trenton    by    Eaoton,    Lehigh, 

Wilkeabarre  to  Lalie  Brie,  by 

upper  tunnel 

By  lower  do 

No.  V.      IVom  Waahington  City,  by  Po- 

tomao   RiTer  and    Cumber- 
land, to  Lake  Erie  .... 
No.  TI.     Trom  Philadelphia   by  Union 

Canal,  Juniat«  to  Alleghany 

and  thence  to  L«ke  Erie  .     . 
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by    which,  the    mountainoua    maBo    was    overcome.     The 

total  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  by  this  route 

was  395  miles.     David  Stevenson,  a  British  engineer,  made 

the  journey  over  this  line  in  1837.     He  covered  the  whole 

distance  in  91  hours'  traveUing  time.     He  went  by  railroad 

from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna  and 

then  by  canal  and  slack-water  navigation  to  the  eastern  end 

of  the  Portage  Railway.    The  highest  point  of  the  portage 

was  2326  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.' 

This  was  overcome  by  ten  incUned  planes  with  stretches  of 

level  railroad  in  between.     The  planes  were  from  1480  feet 

in  length  to  over  3000  feet,  the  height  varied    from    150 

feet  to  307  feet.     Up  these  planes,  railroad  cars  and   canal 

boats  were  hauled  by  an  endless  rope,  actuated  by  stationary 

engines,  of  which  there  were  two  at  the  head  of  each  plane.  ' 

Bits  of  railroad  from  one-sixth  of  a  mile  to  thirteen  miles 

in  length  connected  the  planes.    Stevenson  took  seven 

hours  to  pass  over  the  Portage  Railway.     In  the  first  seven 

months  that  it  was  open  nineteen  thousand  passengers  and 

thirty-seven  thousand  tons  of  merchandise  were  conveyed 

over  it,  —  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this 

particular  internal  improvement,  whether  it  could  or  could 

not  compete  with  the  New  York  route  or  whether  it  ever 

repaid  the  cost  of  construction  or,  indeed,  of  operation. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  early  trunk  line  canals 

incited  the  people  of  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  demand 

the  constnietion  of  canals,'  either  connecting  their  towns  with 

■  6m  Dkvid  BteveD«OQ'a  Skeleh  nf  twIa  for  1808-99,  Pt.  iv.  No.  8,  ili- 

tAc  CitO  Bnfintering  <lf  North  Anteriea,  icvi.    There  is  a  brief  and  clekr  Ko- 

262-274.     A     most     intereslinB     mad  count  of  the  Fortase  Railway  and  of 

unpio  acobunt,  livins  helpful  illuktrK-  ths  oonnectiiiK  ■yateou  in  C.  B.  Treso's 

tionB,    including     one    of    an     inclined  GtograjAtl      of     Pmn4i/lainia      (1843), 

plane,   la   "  The  Evolutioa.  Decadence  147-166. 

and   Abandonment   of    the   Allegheny  ■  The   canal    commisaJoneT'e   report 

Portage  Railroad,"  by  W.  B.  Wil»n.  forma  "Appendix"   to  vol.  ii  of    Tha 

in   Uie   Annual   Stport   of   the   Secre-  Journal  of  1A«  Smote  of  Pennaylvania 

taiy   of   Internal   Affairs   of   Peuuyt-  of  1833-34. 
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the  main  system  or,  in  some  cases,  merely  for  transportatioa 
of  goods  from  one  town  or  county  to  another.  The  legis- 
lators could  not  resist  these  appeals  and  multitudinous 
canals  were  dug.  Many  of  them  had  no  economic  justi- 
fication whatever  and  few  of  them  provided  enough  business 
to  repay  the  cost  of  operation.  Moreover,  there  was  great 
inefficiency  in  the  construction  and  carrying  on  of  these 
public  utilities  and  there  was  also  corruption  and  extrava- 
gance. The  State,  too,  had  gone  into  the  venture  of  pubHc 
ownership  and  operation  without  making  any  adequate 
financial  provisions.  In  the  end  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
foimd  themselves  burdened  with  canals,  most  of  them  not 
paying  expenses  and  unable  to  compete  with  the  railroad 
systems  when  they  came  to  be  built.' 

West  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  canal  fever  raged  with  nearly 
as  great  severity  as  it  did  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  1822, 
the  Ohio  legislature  authorized  a  survey  to  be  made  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Ohio  River  by  a  canal.  The  committee  reported  in 
1823,  and  ten  years  later  the  canal  was  opened  for  business 
from  the  "southwesterly  comer  of  the  Village  of  Cleveland" 
to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio.  It  was  308  miles  in  length 
and  its  summit  was  395  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and  491  feet 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  On  portions  of  the  route, 
there  were  serious  engineering  difficulties  and  the  sudden 
risings  of  rivers  more  than  once  seriously  interfered  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  canal  after  it  was  opened  and  occasioned 
large  and  recurring  expenditures.     In  the  early  years  the 

■  See    Thomaa    E.     WortfaingtoD'a  acbeme,   but   useful   aJap,   u  showing 

"Historical    Sketch    of    the    Elnancea  the  beat  thougbt  of  the  time  on  tnuis- 

of  PeoDsylvsnia"   in   the  PuUtcofuma  portation,   in   the   JounuU  ■>/  lAe  /n- 

of   the   Ameriesn   Economic   Aasoda.  ttntal  Improvtment  Convmlum  that  iru 

tioa,  vol.  ii.    There  is  s  good  deal  of  held  at  Baltimore  in  1834  and  in  the 

interestiiis     matter     relating     mainly  "Report"  that  aecompaniuit. 
to  tbe  Cbesapaake   and  Ohio  Canal 


TOL-T.  —  0 
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traffic  on  this  canal  was  heavy,  —  the  tolls,  fines,  and  water 
rents  in  1837  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.'  Its  early  success  led  to  visions  of  vast  interior 
navigations.  Some  of  these  were  abundantly  realized,  but 
for  the  most  part  there  was  disappointment.  There  were 
many  other  western  canals,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
being  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  which  was  designed 
to  connect  Chicago  with  the  Mississippi  system.*  Work 
was  begim  on  it  in  1836  and  continued  off  and  on  for  a  dozen 
years  greatly  to  the  relief  of  many  groups  of  settlers  in 
northern  Illinois,  who  otherwise  would  have  found  difficulty 
in  securing  the  necessities  of  existence. 

The  Southerners  also  projected  extensive  systems  of 
canals;  one  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  another  from  the  Flint  to  the  Savannah,'  but 
the  only  southern  canal  of  any  length  to  be  constructed  in 
this  period  was  that  connecting  the  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers  in  South  Carolina.     It  was   very  expensively  con- 


■  8m  "AnnuBl  Reporla"  of  die 
Ohio  Canal  Commisnonen ;  W.  F. 
Oephmrt'a  7>iin*i»r(al«m  .  .  .  in  the 
llidSie  WM.  107-128;  Dr.  R.  B. 
Way's  article  on  the  "Muauaippi 
Valley  and  Internal  Improvements, 
1625-1840"  in  Mlviaisppi  VaUey  His- 
toiioal  Aoaociation'a  Froeadingt,  iv. 
153-180;  Jamee  L.  Bates's  AVred 
Kdhy,  60-03 ;  and  the  HMom  of  tha 
Ohio  Canaii  puUished  by  the  Ohio 
St«t«  Arebaological  and  HiaUiiical 
Soeie^  in  1906.  An  earlier  and 
shorter  account  is  Chariea  M.  Morris's 
Msay  in  AmericsD  Historical  Assodft- 
tion's  Papiri,  iii,  107-136.  There 
is  a  valuable  "Liat  of  Work*  relating 
t«  Ohio  Canals"  in  C.  B.  Oolbreath's 
Ohio  Canalt.  S-17,  puUiihed  by  the 
Ohio  State  Library  In  ISia 

On  Indiana,  Logan  Eaarey'a  article 
In  the  Indiana  Historical  Society's 
PiiUmxKmitu.  V,  No.  2,  ia  detailed  and 
careful;  and  much  on^of-tlM-way 
ean    be   gleaned    from    Tht 


Slat*  Iff  Indiana  Ddintaiti  that  was 
putdlahed  at  New  York  in  1638. 

*See  James  W.  Putnam's  "DlinoiB 
and  Mitihigan  Canal"  forming  vol.  z 
of  Chicaf^o  Hiatorieal  Society's  CoUae- 
timu.  and  see  also  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library's  CcUectitmt,  vii,  pp.  Ixii- 

■B.  J.  Barden'a  Life  of  Omrt« 
M.  Tronv,  174,  180.  In  1824  Oov- 
emor  Troup  advocated  undertaking 
a  system  of  tntemal  improvemeDts  by 
the  State  of  Georgia.  If  this  were 
done,  instead  of  "decking  dliei 
and  a  vacillatiiiB  trade  .  .  .  seeking 
an  emporium  dsewheie  than  within 
her  own  limits,  she  will  witnea*  the 
proud  and  ^ilmtting  spectade  of 
maritime  towns  restored  and  flouiisb- 
ing.  new  ones  rising  up  —  her  trade 
steady  and  Inoreaiing —  .  .  .  and  she 
may  witoeaa  .  .  .  the  Western  waters 
minting  with  her  own,  and  the  trade 
of  Missouri  and  Miseissipta  floated 
through  her  own  (enltory  to  ha  own 
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stnicted  and  without  adequate  engiaeering  oversight.*  It 
was  of  small  utility,  was  dug  and  operated  by  a  private 
corporation,  and  is  interesting  mainly  as  an  example  of 
Southern  desire  for  better  transportation  facilities.'  In  the 
country  as  a  whole,  in  1830,  there  were  3908  miles  of  canal 
either  finished  or  well  advanced  toward  completion  and 
6833  miles  more  either  under  construction  or  actively  con- 
templated.* These  canals  were  constructed  at  vast  out- 
lays for  those  days.  States  and  municipalities  issued  bonds 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
ordinary  taxable  receipts.*  With  the  coming  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  railroad,  most  of  the  canals  went  out  of  use 
and,  finally,  in  many  instances  they  proved  to  be  menaces 
to  the  public  health.  The  great  changes  that  the  appU- 
cation  of  steam  to  transportation  on  coastal  and  inland 
waters  and  on  the  land  itself  were  to  make  within  a  score  of 
years  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  statesmen, 
financiers,  and  promoters  of  that  time,  and  they  should  not 
be  held  blameworthy  for  these  miscalculations.  Of  all 
the  canals,  the  Erie  alone  retained  its  vitality.  Even  as 
late  as  1860,  it  had  a  grain  tonnage  equal  to  that  of  the 
railroads  paralleling  its  course,  partly  because  the  roads 
paid  heavy  taxes  from  which  the  canal  was  exempt. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  how  one  invention  supplants 
another.  For  a  time,  the  cry  was  for  roads  and  more  roads ; 
the  Nation,  the  States,  and  private  companies  undertook 
their  construction  and  operation  usually  in  return  for  tolls 

■(•porta.  Mid  all  Qua  within  the  c»m-      Carolina  BookUt,  s,  122,  and  the  "Mur- 
phey  Papera"  in  the  North  Carolina 


■  n.  B.  Pbillipa's  Trantporlalian  in  Hiatorioal    CommiMioti'a    Publieationt, 

Iht  Stutem  Cotton  Bdt.  34-43.  ii,  103-151. 

■Alexander    Trotter's    Obttnaiiom  'George  Annroyd'a  Jnbmat  Nati- 

on  Ut  .  .  .  Credit  of  meh  of  Me  SlaUt  oalion.  447-482. 

...  a*    hat    eonlraet«d  Pvblie   DM*  'Bee  B.  R.  CurtiB'B  "Debta  ol  the 

(London.     1830),  ohs.    v-vui.    J.    A.  States"   in    Th*   North   Ameriatn  B- 

Motsan'e   "Stat«  Aid  to  TTanii>orta-  mno  tor  January,  1814. 
liMt  in  North  Cuclink"  in  the  NariK 
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that  were  levied  on  all  traffic  passing  over  them.  Then  came 
the  canals  which  rendered  partially  useless  the  stage- 
coach and  the  wagon,  and  also  the  stone  road  except  for 
merely  local  purposes.  In  their  turn  the  canals  were  hardly 
completed  as  a  system  when  the  steamboat  and  the  railway 
took  business  away  from  them.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
automobile  and  motor-truck  with  the  airplane  and  the 
electrically  propelled  car  will  one  day,  and  perhaps  a  not 
far  distant  one,  likewise  deprive  the  railroad  of  its  place 
in  the  transportation  system  of  this  country? 

The  Clermont  and  the  Pfusnix  made  their  trial  trips  in 
1807 ;  but  the  apphcation  of  steam  to  movement  by  water 
did  not  become  effective  on  the  seaboard  until  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812  ^  or  on  the  Mississippi  until  about 
1819,  and  even  later  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  speed  of  the 
first  boats  was  very  slow,  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour,  — ■ 
a  rate  of  progression  that  was  ineETective  against  the  current 
of  a  rapidly  running  river.  The  early  Hudson  River  steam- 
boats took  thirty-six  hours  to  make  the  run  between  Albany 
and  New  York  City  which  is  now  covered  in  a  quarter  of 
that  time.'    By  1820,  however,  they  were  carrying  sixteen 

■  For  Um  hiBtory  Ot  tlie  ateMnbcwt  itUr    tor   IS31   (UticA,   N.  Y..   p.   6). 

in    America,    ne    Storenaon's    Skttdi  My  attentioD  vaa  called  to  Uiia  book 

«/    the    CvH    Ensinetrtntf    of    North  by   Mr.    F.   8.   Owen.    The   tinw   by 

Amtriea,  116-169.    Ths  sucoeanve  edi-  tbe  tDsil-ooach   Crotn  Bonton  to   New 


tions    of    Samual    Cumings's    WaUm  Yorlc,  210  miies,  was  forty-one  houn 

Pilot  from   182S  to  1841   give  an  ao-  and   tiie   fare   tll.OO;     but   by   som( 

oount  of  Uie  Ohio  River  and  ihe  Mia-  aomewhat  slower  by  stace  and  ateam- 

liMippi     River    below    the     Miswiui  boat   from   New   London,  Providence, 

and    of    the    towna    and    MtUementa  or  Norwich,  the  fare  was  S7,26  {The 

along  the  banks  of  those  streams.  New   England   Almanac   and   Matonie 

■  Tha   RepuUiean    CritU.    July   23.  Calendar  for  1S28.  «tBse-list  at  end). 

1808.     The  "Tel^raph   Coaoh"   with  The  rates  of  postage  had  increased 

seats   for   eight   passengers   only   was  since    IBOO,    being    15   cents   in    1816 

advertised  to  make  the  run  from  Al-  for  ninety  miles  for  a  Eingle  letter  as 

bany  to  Buffalo  in  Gfty-sii  hours,  or  against   10  cents  in   1800  and   I2i  in 

ninety-two  hours  in  all  by  Hteamboat  1832.     The  rate  on  the  shortest  dis- 

and  coach  from  New  York  City  to  Buf-  taoee,  under  30  miles,  was  reduced  in 

falo.  —  four  days  for  the  run  Uiat  is  this  later  year  from   .12  to  .00.     Bee 

now  made  in  halt  a  day  or  less.     Bee  the  present  work,  vol.  iv,  0,  and  al- 

Tha  State,  CmuA.  and  Sleamboot  6«-  nuuiMa  of  the  period. 
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thousand  passengers  a  year  between  the  two  cities  at  a  fare 
of  six  dollars  for  each  person.  By  that  time,  traffic  throu^ 
Long  Island  Sound  was  also  active,  steamers  running  to 
Norwalk,  Hartford,  New  London,  and  even  to  Providence 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  use  of  steamboats  from  New  York 
southward  grew  more  slowly,  but  after  1820  there  were 
many  of  them  plying  along  the  seaboard.  In  1825,  Nicholas 
Biddle  wrote  to  WiUiam  H.  Crawford,  who  was  then  at 
Washington  slowly  recovering  from  an  illness.  He  invited 
him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  wrote  that  the  "steam- 
boats will  render  the  travelling  very  easy  —  and  in  less  than 
four  and  twenty  hours  you  can  be  in  Philadelphia,"  —  a 
distance  that  is  now  covered  by  train  in  one-eighth  of  that 
time.'  The  route  followed  in  1825  was  from  Washington 
to  Annapolis  by  coach,  across  Chesapeake  Bay  by  steamer, 
thence  to  Newcastle,  Delaware,  by  coach,  and  up  the  bay 
and  river  by  steamer  to  Philadelphia.  This  does  not  sound 
very  inviting  at  the  present  time,  but  the  people  of  those 
days  were  accustomed  to  great  hardships  in  travelling. 

The  first  steamer  to  be  launched  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  the  New  Orleans,  which  was  built  at  Pittsburg 
in  1811.  She  was  constructed  for  Livingston,  Fulton,  and 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  and  was  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  last  named.  In  September,  1811,  she  started  down 
stream  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  passengers.  After 
some  delays,  while  awaiting  high  water  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville,  she  passed  them  safely  and  in  due  course 
reached  New  Orleans.*  For  two  years  she  pUed  between 
that  city  and  Natchez,  but  in  1814  was  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent.    In  1815,  the  Enterprise  that  had  been  built  at  Browns- 

•"Btddlo  Maniwcripta"  in  Library  StMunbost    Voyage    on    the    Western- 

ot  Concran,  under  date  of  February  Waten"   in   Maryland   Hiatorical   So- 

16. 182S.  tdety's  Pund-Publieation,  No.  0. 

■Ses   J.    H.    B.    Labobe'a    "Fiirt 
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ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  not  only  went  down  the  river,  but 
ascended  against  the  current  to  Louisville  and  thence  to 
HttBburg,  thereby  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  river 
steamboat  navigation.^  The  building  of  steamboats  now 
proceeded  with  rapidity  and  before  the  end  of  1819,  no  leas 
than  sixty  of  them  had  been  launched  on  the  waters  of  the 
Missisaippi  or  its  affluents.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches  at  any  one  time,  for  the  life  of  a  river  steamer 
was  brief.  The  boats  were  flimsily  constructed,  the  engines 
were  weak  and  cliunsy,  and  the  boilers  were  poorly  put 
together.  The  sudden  and  frequent  changes  from  motion  to 
rest  at  the  various  landings  made  it  very  difficult  to  control 
the  making  of  steam.  The  pressure  was  very-uneven  and 
'  resulted  in  blowing  out  of  cyUnder  heads  and  bursting 
of  boilers,  —  the  burning  of  the  boat  being  an  almost  in- 
evitable result.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  also 
peculiarly  perilous.  In  addition  to  shoals  and  swiftly 
running  currents,  they  were  infested  with  drifted  trees 
that  had  become  anchored  by  their  branches  to  the  river 
bottoms  with  the  trunks  swinging  down  the  stream  at  an 
ang^e  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees.  These  were  the  snags, 
planters,  and  sawyers  that  brought  many  a  steamboat  to 
an  early  end.*  For  these  reasons,  the  life  of  an  early 
Mississippi  steamboat  was  about  four  years,  which  was 

'  Bmi  CuMday'i  BittOTV  of  Lmit-  1S36.     Donald    McLeod     (ffufory    el 

■tll«,120.  Wukonmm,    BufTido,    1816)    ettunatMl 

•J.    T.    Sohwfa    ffulory    <4   SaiM  that  in  1S43  then  were  4S0  atounen 

Louii,  ii,  lOM-1123,  which  il  repeated  on  the  Miaonippi  River  and  ita  aai>- 

In  E.  W.  Oould'a  Fijly   Yton  an  0\t  ents    with    an    assreaate    tonnage    ol 

JtfwtiMippi,     eh.     iziv;      De     Bow'a  90.000  and  valued  at  more  than  aeven 

CenunercvaJ  Reriae  tor  1849,  pp.  279-  mUlioD  doUar*. 

288.     Chapter    lii    of    Jamia    Hall's  The    apiiit    ot    weet«m    atsamboat 

SIoIuKm  af  th»  Wea  (Cincianati,  1836)  navigation    at   this   eariy   tame   ia    set 

is    an    intereating    eariy    account.    A  down   in    John  Hay's   "Jim   Bludso" 

table  on  pp.  262-263  sivea  the  namea.  with  a  vigor  and  truthfulneM  that  one 

tonuage,  and  dat«s  of  huilding  and  loaa  seldom  finds  in  this  world, 
of   all    western    river   steamboats   to 
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later  increased  to  six.  In  1836  there  were  only  eighty-seven 
steamboata  on  the  river  that  had  been  launched  before 
1830.  In  1835  the  fare  for  cabin  passage  includiog  board 
from  Wheeling  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  1908  miles, 
was  thirty-five  dollars  and  deck  passage  one-quarter  as 
much,  the  passenger  "finding  himself."  '  The  ten  years 
between  1840  and  1850  saw  river  navigation  at  its  height ; 
then  the  railroads  grew  quickly  west  of  the  mountains  and 
set  a  limit  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

Steamboats  made  their  appearance  on  the  Great  Lakes 
at  a  later  day  than  they  did  in  the  Mississippi  region.  The 
Waik^n^he-Water  made  her  first  trip  in  1818  on  Lake  Erie. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  demand  for  steam 
navigation  grew  and  it  was  supplied.  In  1834,  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  run  a  weekly  steamboat  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
during  the  summer.  In  1837,  there  were  said  to  be  forty-two 
steamboats  in  active  employment  on  Lake  Erie  and  six 
more  on  the  stocks.'  By  1840,  they  had  established  regular 
business  with  the  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan.  From  that 
time  on,  steamer  traffic  on  the  Lakes  exercised  an  extremely 
important  influence  on  the  settlement  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Old  Northwest.  By  1848,  the  time  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  by  rail  and  steamer  had  been  cut  down  to  eight  days  and 
could  be  made  with  a  fair  amount  of  comfort  and  certainty. 

The  application  of  steam  to  transportation  on  land  was 
demonstrated  to  be  commercially  possible  by  George 
Stephenson,  an  Englishman.  There  were  locomotive  engines 
as  good  as  Stephenson's  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view, 

■HiU'a  Slatittict  of  the  Weii,   349.  Stounboat  Travel  on  tbe  Ohio  River" 

Many  mtenatiiig  details  are  civen  in  in   Ohio   ATcha(^ogicai   and    Bittorical 

Mooette'i    "ProEresa    of    Navigatioa  Quarterly,  a.  366. 
.  .  .  ol  tlu  Miadanppi"  in  the  Mia-  *J,  N.  L«ni«d'a  BMory  of  Buffalo, 

uappi    Hiatorieal    Sodet;'*    PtMica-  i,  83,  4ft. 
ItMH,  Tii,  and  L.  S.  Henahaw'i  "Eariy 
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but  he  managed  to  combine  correct  mechanical  appliances 
with  a  commercially  profitable  line  of  railroad.'  He  con- 
structed the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  in  the  face 
of  doubt  and  legislative  refusal  of  aid.  It  was  open  for 
traffic  in  September,  1830,  and  its  success  spurred  on  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  more  extensively  in 
America.  The  earliest  or  one  of  the  earliest  railroads  to  be 
built  was  the  five  miles  of  "way  leaves"  that  connected 
near-by  collieries  with  Sunderland,  England,  and  was  in 
working  order  in  1723.*  These  early  railroads  were  used  to 
haul  the  coal  from  the  pit  to  the  shipping  point.  Almost 
one  hundred  years  later,  Stephenson  equipped  the  railroad 
leading  from  a  colliery  to  Durham  with  a  steam  locomotive 
that  drew  seventeen  loaded  wagons  at  four  miles  an  hour.' 
The  first  railroads  to  be  built  in  America  were  one  on  Beacon 
Hill,  Boston,  and  another  in  Delaware  County,  Peon- 
sylvania,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
the  details  are  indefinite.  The  third  railroad  or  tramroad 
or  possibly  the  fourth  was  built  at  Falling  Creek,  Virginia, 
in  1810.  It  was  about  a  mile  long  and  at  one  point  ran 
across  a  trestle  some  seventy-five  feet  high.  One  of  the 
rails  was  grooved  and  the  other  tongued  to  fit  corresponding 
wheels  on  either  side  of  the  wagon.    The  sixth  road  was 

'  Aa  waa  the  case  with  Fulton,  Ste-  that  theae  invenlionB  wei«  eombinod 
plienson  oombinad  the  devices  and  ex-  to  produce  a  practicable  locomotive, 
perieaoee  of  bis  predocessors  in  the  See  Saniuel  Smiiea's  Gtoma  SUplun- 
productioD  of  a  machine  that  would  ion  and  William  H.  Bioim's  Hxitory 
go  commercially  and  keep  on  going  of  tht  Firit  LocomoUvti  in  Amtrica. 
profitably :  these  were  the  smooth  ■  Royal  Historical  Manuscript  Corn- 
wheel  in  place  of  the  cog  wheel  of  luiaaion'a  fUport  on  WtBttck  Abbeu 
earlier  typea.  tb«  eihaiuting  the  steam  Manuacriplt.  vi,  104. 
from  the  cylinders  directly  into  the  '  William  H.  Brown's  Fint  Loco- 
ohimney.  thus  creating  a  stroog  draft  motiva  in  America  (ed.  1871),  65. 
without  the  use  of  bellows,  and  the  mak-  Lewis  H.  Haney's  "  Congreaaional  His- 
ing  of  a  tubular  boiler  in  which  twenty-  tory  of  Railways  in  the  United  8tat«a 
five  three-inch  copper  tubes  con-  to  1850."  forming  jBuUettn  No.  211  of 
dueled  the  heated  gases  from  the  fur-  the  University  of  Wiaoonsin,  contain* 
naee  to  tbe  chimney.  It  was  not  until  much  useful  information  in  a  bhef 
the  making  of  tbe  "Booket"  in   1829 
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lation  explains  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  western  settle- 
ment and,  therefore,  would  better  be  briefly  examined.  In 
1785,  when  the  land  ordinance  was  passed,  western  public 
lands  were  looked  upon  as  prospective  producers  of  wealth 
for  the  States  of  the  Confederatioa  and  the  idea  that  the 
lands  were  a  valuable  financial  asset  to  the  older  settled 
part  of  the  country  remained  into  the  constitutional  period 
aa  can  be  seen  in  the  land  act  of  1796.'  In  1800,  while  the 
Federalists  were  still  in  control  of  the  government,  a  land 
law  was  passed  that  marked  the  beginning  of  a  different 
policy.'  In  the  future,  the  national  domain  should  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole  by  encouraging 
the  settlement  of  unoccupied  lands.  In-  the  future,  land 
would  be  sold  in  good  sized  lots  to  settlers  at  a  minimum  price 
of  two  dollars  an  acre,  a  portion  being  paid  down  at  once 
and  the  remainder  in  instalments  at  interest,  —  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  allowing  a  discount  for  cash  on 
the  payments  that  might  be  deferred.  The  mode  of  sur- 
veying that  had  already  been  adopted  was  continued  with 
some  alterations.  Under  this  system,  settlers  often  outran 
the  surveyors  and  demanded  recognition  of  their  preemption 
rights.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  compUcations  might 
arise.  Men  were  often  tempted  to  buy  as  much  land  as 
they  had  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  first  instalment ;  and, 

1  For  Ihta  and  later  land  laws  am  Jefferaon  came  Into  power,  and  W.  H. 
AtmaU  <if  Congrai  and  Slatvte*  at  Earriaon.  himself  a  VirsiniaD,  was 
Large  under  date;  theae  laws  and  il-  Ohio's  d^egate  io  Consresa,  a  new  act 
huliative  matter  have  been  collected  was  aecured,  largely  through  his  la- 
in four  Tolumes  as  Hmut  MiteeUatuou4  fluanoe,  which  permitted  tracts  of  320 
Documentt,  47th  Cong..  2Dd  Seal.,  acres  to  be  purchased  by  individuals." 
No.  46  (Washington,  1S84).  For  a  It  is  perhaps  needleas  to  point  out 
sdkolaily  rimuut  of  the  eariier  bis-  that  in  1800.  the  Federalists  were 
tory  of  the  land  system,  aee  Payson  still  in  power  and  this  act  was  ap- 
J.  Tmtt's  Nalvtnal  Land  3uit*m,  1786-  proved  by  Premdeiit  John  Adamo. 
tSIO.  Hairiaon  did  favor  it,  but  one  of  the 

'  See    however,    Robert    E.    Chad-  (trongest  opponents  of  it  was   Henry 

dock's   Ohio   btfort   1860,   p.   64.     He  Lee,  likewise  a  Virginian,   and  father 

wdtM  "In  leOO,  when  the  party  of  of  Robert  £.  Lee. 
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with  the  frontiersman's  speculative  hopes,  relied  on  the 
future  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  deferred 
payments.  As  long  as  everything  went  well  —  as  long  as 
the  Indians  kept  quiet,  new  settlers  came  pressing  in  from 
the  East,  and  frost  and  malarial  sicknesses  held  off  —  the 
lands  would  constantly  increase  in  value  and  a  man  by  selling 
o£f  part  of  his  holdings  could  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
instalments  as  they  came  due.  After  1810  for  a  dozen  years 
or  BO,  there  were  Indian  troubles,  sicknesses,  and  droughts 
which  culminated  in  financial  distress.  On  September  30, 
1819,  it  appeared  that  settlers  owed  to  the  United  States 
government  more  than  twenty-four  milhon  dollars  of  unpaid 
instalments.  The  condition  called  for  a  remedy  and  had 
been  calling  for  a  remedy  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 
So,  too,  had  the  case  of  the  unauthorized  dwellers  on  the 
government  land,  the  squatters  as  they  were  later  called. 
If  the  object  was  to  increase  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
United  States  by  the  rapid  occupation  of  lands  and  the 
building  of  homes,  why  should  men  wait  for  surveyors  to  run 
their  chains  over  bog  and  mountain  ?  Why  not  take  a  bit  of 
good  land  and  pay  for  it  when  the  surveyor  did  come  ?  But 
this  of  course  created  trouble.  Not  infrequently  it  happened 
that  when  a  man  had  regularly  purchased  land,  he  would  find 
one  of  these  prefimptioners  already  living  upon  it.  Some- 
times the  matter  might  be  amicably  settled  by  payment  for 
improvements,  but  often  there  was  friction.*  Settlers  were 
constantly  appealing  to  Congress  for  extensions  of  time  in 
which  to  make  their  payments  or  to  have  their  squatter 
rights  legalized.  Congress  might  have  insisted  upon  the 
law  being  rigidly  enforced  or  it  might  have  provided  some 
entirely  new  system.    It  did  neither,  but  granted  extension 

>  For  K  deocriplioD  of  the  mode  by      Horaeback   Tour"   in   Wi»eot»*ia   Bit- 
which   die  settien  overrode   Uie   law,      lorioal  CoOedtOM,  xv,  277. 
see  jUTied  Bnuwon'a  "Circuit  Bider'a 
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of  credit  no  less  than  thirteen  times  and  passed  no  less  than 
thirteen  preemption  acts  that  were  limited  in  their  appli- 
cation. At  length  in  1820,  Congress  put  an  end  to  the 
credit  system  and  provided  that  lands  should  be  sold  in 
eighty  acre  lots  at  a  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre.  Twenty-one  years  later,  in  1841,  it 
passed  a  general  preemption  law,  and  twenty-one  years 
after  that  President  Lincoln  put  his  name  to  the  Homestead 
Act  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  actual  settlers  would  acquire 
farms  practically  without  money  payment.'  In  all  these 
earlier  years,  Congresses  and  Presidents,  generally,  stood 
firmly  against  making  special  grants  or  special  exceptions, 
but  there  were  some  instances  and  some  of  them  were  entirely 
commendable  as  the  presents  in  1803  and  1825  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  pubhc  lands  to  General  Lafayette. 

The  first  settlers  were  backwoodsmen,  or  frontiersmen,  or 
pioneers,  or  pathbreakers,  —  they  cannot  be  called  farmers 
or  planters  because  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  a  little  patch 
of  ground  into  farming  condition,  they  sold  out  to  the  next 
comer  and  moved  away  into  the  wilderness.  They  were 
temporary  reversions  to  the  hunter  type ;  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  agricultural  stage.  They  loved  solitariness 
and  the  smell  of  the  smoke  of  a  neighbor's  chimney  was  in 
itself  enough  to  drive  them  back  to  the  wilderness  road. 
The  mother  and  children  had  as  great  a  fondness  for  the  life 
of  the  fringe  of  civilization  as  the  father  and  moved  willingly 
on  and  on  with  him.  Daniel  Boone  is  the  stock  represent- 
ative of  this  type  and  he  is  a  very  good  one,  because  not 
until  age  stiffened  his  limbs  could  he  be  brought  to  quiescent 
living.    Next   came   the   farming   and   planting  pioneers 

>  Emerick'a    "The    Credit    Syatem  bom's    "Some    Political    AapeetB    of 

and  the  Public  Domata"  in  the  Pub-  Homeatead   Legialatioii"   in   Amttieati 

iieatioju   of    the   Vaaderbilt   SouUiem  Hittorical  Btview,  vi,  19. 
Hivtoiy    Society    (No.    3)    and    San- 
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following  hard  on  the  first  rank  of  wilderness  invaders. 
They  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  settled  existence,  build- 
ing better  cabins  than  the  half-faced  camps.  They  cultivated 
the  fields  for  several  years  until  the  ground  was  free  from 
stumps,  the  soil  pulverized,  and  neighbors  appeared.  Then 
the  "Western  Fever"  seized  upon  them  and  drove  them 
once  more  to  the  wilderness :  —  to  the  Connecticut  River, 
to  New  York  State,  to  the  Western  Reserve,  to  Illinois,  to 
Minnesota  and  beyond.'  An  interesting  example  of  this 
restless  type  was  Hezekiah  Lincecum  and  his  son,  Gideon. 
The  latter  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1793.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  years  or  so,  the  family  Uved  in  eight  or  nine 
different  places  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  Lince- 
cums '  then  settled  for  a  time  near  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama, 
and  finally  on  the  Tombigbee  River  near  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi. There  Gideon  struck  out  for  himself.  He  became 
a  self-taught  doctor  and  collector  of  insects  and  lived  his 
last  years  in  Texas  and  in  Mexico.  Although  belonging  to 
a  later  generation  Hamhn  Garland's  family  well  represents 
the  farming  wanderer.  The  grandparents  left  Maine 
before  the  Civil  War  and  moved  by  canal  and  steamer  to 
Wisconsin.  Hamlin's  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army.  Returning  to  his  Wisconsin  home,  he  Uved  there  for 
a  time;   then  "Fair  freedom's  star"  pointed  to  the  sunset 

■"At  flnt  the  waat  wu  Uie  Con-  Wert."   it  hM   been   found   MlvUable 

necticut  river ;    then  the  hill  counby  to  uae  &  definite  geographioal  tann  — 

of     Wwtem     MoasacbuBetta  .  .  .  and  TrmnsappalBchia  —  to  desoribe  the  conn- 

floally    Uie    regiona    beyond."    Awon  try    beyond    the    Old    Thirteen.    At 

W.     Field's    "Sandisfield:      Its    Paat  the  praaent  time    <1920}   there   eaeiiu 

uid    PreeeDt"    in    Berkshire    Histori-  to    be    a    reaction    asainst    the    term 

cal     and    Sdentilic    Society's    CMec  "the  West"  as  used  by  Mr.  Held,  for 

Uong  for  1894,  p-  81.     In  point  of  fact,  W.   P.   Shortridse  in   Minnmita   Bi*- 

tbe  Atlantic  beach  was  really  the  fint  lorieal  SulWi'n,  iii,  116.  speaks  of   the 

frontier,   because   the   three   thousand  region     beyond     the     Alleghanies     as 

mile  voyaite  across  the  ocean  brought  "the  first  real  American  West." 
to  many  a  man  and  woman  entirsly  ■  MiBmasippi      Historical      Society's 

new  ideas  of  the   responaibilitiee   and  FiMicationa.    viii.    443-^19.     Bee   also 

possibilities    of    life.     Owing    to    the  Southern    History   Aseodatjoa'a   Pvb- 

■biftlng  geographical  position  of  "the  IteafiiMM,  i,  89-97. 
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regions  and  away  he  and  his  wife  and  children  went  to 
Minnesota,  to  Iowa,  to  southern  Dakota.'  In  reading  this 
family  life  stoty,  one  is  impressed,  as  he  is  with  the  life 
stories  of  other  migrant  farming  famiUes,  with  the  absence 
of  home  ties.  They  had  no  feelings  of  affection  for  the  houses 
and  lands  that  they  left  behind ;  they  only  looked  to  the 
future  and  over  the  mountains  and  rivers  to  the  westward. 
As  years  went  by  and  the  fringe  of  settlement  moved  out 
from  the  wooded  country  to  the  prairies,  the  hunting  pioneers 
disappeared.  Now,  when  the  railroad  brings  immigrants 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  in  one  journey  to  the  railhead  on 
the  prairie,  the  first  comer  is  no  longer  a  farming  migrant, 
but  himself  belongs  to  the  group  of  home  making  farmers 
or  homesteaders,  as  they  might  well  be  called. 

The  magnitude  of  the  westward  movement  and  its  mean- 
ing can  best  be  expressed,  perhaps,  by  a  study  of  population 
statistics  of  different  parts  of  the  country  in  years  that  are  a 
generation  apart.  In  1790,  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country  of  about  four  milUon  human 
beings  lived  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States,  the  takers  of  that 
census  reporting  under  one-quarter  of  a  miUion  people  in 
tile  western  settlements.  By  1820  practically  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  population  of  nine  and  a  half  miUion  people 

1  Hunlin   OarUnd's   A   Son   of  Ae  the  Venoont  and  New  York  Bhorea  of 

MiddU    Bordtr.    The    auUiot    bimsdf  l4Ju  Chunplun.    After  tenyioB  Uiere, 

CHIM  to  BcwtOQ  for  traimni  in  liters-  Tepresentetivea  of  the  funily  movod  to 

tur«  and  then  lemoved  to  New  York,  Michigao     and    Wiseonain    and    Ne- 

■ikd  in  1893  brought  back  his  parentA  bnuka:    some  of  them,   revivified   by 

from  their  Dakota  farm  to  Wiaeonsin.  contact  with   the  weetem   wilderoMt, 

The  faauly  history  of  my  colleague,  returning  to  their  first  landing  place 

ProfeiaoT    Frederick    Jackson    Turner,  in  the  New  World, 
tumiahea  an   admirable  example  of  a  A  good  illuitration  of  re-migratioti 

migrant  and   re-migrant  family.     The  is    the   Ohio   Society    of    New    York, 

first  iaunigrante  from  England  aetUed  lu    18S9   a   list  of   ite   303   memberB, 

in    eastenk    MassBchusetts.      Thence,  giving    the    placea    in    Ohio    whence 

after    a    good    interval,    the    Turners  they    had    come    to    New   York,   wai 

took   up   the  westward   march,   going  printed    in    Henry    Bowe's    HiiloHeal 

first  to  Connecticut,  and  then  nortb-  CotUeUtm*  e/ Ohio,  i,  177-183. 
weetwardly  through  Massachusetts  to 
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lived  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States,  and  in  1850,  forty-five  per  ceat  of  the  twenty-three 
million  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  lived  there.  Since 
that  time,  the  proportion  has  slowly  increased,  until  in 
1910,  nearly  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  dwellers  in  the  home- 
lands lived  to  the  westward  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
and  the  other  original  thirteen  States.'  So  great,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  the  growth  of  urban  population  that 
in  1910  as  many  people  lived  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
of  the  New  York  custom  house  as  inhabited  the  country  to 
the  westward  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian,  even 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  newer  part  of  the  country  was  by 
emigration  from  the  older  States  on  the  seaboard.  In  1820, 
the  western  population,  instead  of  being  less  than  half  a 


>  Tha  toUowinit   Uble  is  compiled  1910,  vol.  i,  p.  t4S  and  tol.      It  iUut- 

from  ttw  Compendium  tf  Ot«  l3mn(^  tmtM  tlie  points  notad  in  the  tait 

Ccn*u«    (1660),   pp.    40,    41;     Cenmu  and     pvea    oompuiaoDs    of    ■    Utm 

ol  IS70;  Tol.  i,  p.  4 ;    and  Cerutu  of  date : 


3.929327 

3.708.116 

9,638.131 

7.013.154 

23,191.876 

12.729.859 

33,589377 

15.762,607 

75,994.575 

31,490.175 

91,972,266 

38.063,468 

105,708,771 

43,661.927 

221.711 
2,624,977 
10,462,017 


In  1800  ths  total  urban  population 
of  Um  United  States  as  a  whole  was 
l«Ba  than  one-quarter  of  a  million ; 
in  1850  it  waa  over  two  millions,  and  in 
1920  it  waa  approximately  Stty-four 
milliorxB  aa  against  fifty  milliona  aa  the 
total  rural  population  of  the  oountry. 
In  1910  ths  total  population  of  the 
Statea  we»t  of  the  104th  meridian, 
iriijch  ia  the  w«etem  boundary  of  the 
Dakota*  and  Nebradca.  waa  6326,821 


and  at  the  same  time  there  w«ra  mora 
than  7,225,410  human  beings  living 
within  a  radiua  of  thirty  milea  of  the 
New  York  euatom  house.  In  tact, 
in  1910  mora  people  lived  on  Staten 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor  tlian  in 
the  whole  State  of  Nevada.  The  people 
o(  Nevada  were  represented  by  two 
Senators  in  ConBreaa,  while  the  people 
ol  Staten  Island  wera  represented  by 
x)(  part  of  two  Benaton. 
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million  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  usual  excesa  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  over  two  and  a  half  millions ; '  at 
least  one  million  and  a  half  of  this  increase  represented  inuni- 
grants  from  the  older  States.  In  the  second  thirty  years 
from  1820  to  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  Transappalachia  more 
than  doubled  by  some  five  millions;  the  seaboard  section, 
notwithstanding  the  great  immigration  from  Europe  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  that  time  failing  to  double  by  at  least  two 
millions.  It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  in  those 
two  decades,  the  West  took  at  least  four  million  people  out 
of  the  East.  When  we  consider  also  that  the  migration 
from  the  farms  to  the  manufacturing  towns  and  commercial 
cities  was  very  large  la  these  sixty  years,  especially  in  the 
last  thirty  of  them,  we  can  realize  what  a  strain  was  placed 
upon  the  old  rural  population. 

Looking  over  the  figures  given  in  the  "Census  of  1850," 
one  is  Impressed  with  the  large  proportion  of  the  migration 
from  the  four  South  Atlantic  States.  Two-fifths  of  the  free- 
bom  South  Carolinians  —  whites  and  blacks  —  were  then 
living  outside  of  the  State  of  their  birth.  This  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  emigrants  than  from  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  but  nearly  one-third  of  the  Virginians  and  North 
Carolinians  and  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  Georgians  had 

1  The  GguTW  sivea  in  th«  text  are  Mtinute  of  Uie  total  loM  of  tbe  Ameri- 
bued  upon  Bomewhat  intricate  cal-  can  army  in  the  whole  war,  including 
culations  about  whici)  there  may  be  a  thoae  Idlled  in  action  and  those  dying 
good  deal  of  doubt  In  a  new  coun~  of  diseaae  and  wounds,  aa  lew  than 
tiy  populstioii  IB  flupposed  to  douUe  twenty-Bve  thousand.  See  the  prea- 
by  natural  reproduction  about  every  ent  work,  vol.  ii,  402  note  and  Wil* 
thirtjr  yean,  but  the  rate  declinea  liam  Jay'a  "Table  of  the  Killed  and 
rapidly  aa  a  oounU^  emerges  from  the  Woundeid  in  the  War  of  1812"  in  New 
piooeer  stage.  Some  of  the  accretioa  York  Historical  Society's  CcUecHon*, 
«f  the  population  of  Tranaappalacbia  Second  Series,  ii,  447-466. 
was  due  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  For  other  calculations  limited  to 
which  brought  two  hundred  thousand  New  GngUnders,  see  Protesaor  TuP- 
peo^de  into  the  United  States  at  one  oar's  "Qreater  Ifew  Entfsnd  in  the 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in-  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
flooioe  of  the  War  of  1812  may  be  in  American  Antiquarian  Sods^^'a  Fro- 
eliminated,  if  we  accept  William  Jay's  ettdiagt,  Ootobar,  1919. 


YOL.  V.  —  B 
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likewise  sought  the  newer  lands.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Southwest  from  Alabama  to  Arkansas  and  Texas  were 
almost  entirely  from  the  Old  South ;  there  were  some  foreign 
bom  immigrants  and  rather  more  from  the  Northern  States, 
especially  in  Texas,  but  most  of  the  settlers  were  Southerners 
bom  and  bred.  Moreover,  Southerners  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  from  western  Virginia  and  from  Kentucky  and  formed 
the  predominant  element  in  the  Old  Northwest,  south  of 
the  line  of  the  National  Koad.  Indeed,  the  New  Englanders 
at  Marietta  and  vicinity  were  almost  the  only  Northemers 
in  this  region.  The  causes  of  this  Southern  migration  are 
easily  found  in  the  crude  methods  of  agriculture  of  that 
region  and  in  the  tremendous  demand  for  cotton  that  devel- 
oped almost  beyond  belief  in  each  decade  from  1800.  The 
area  of  cotton  culture  rapidly  grew  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  became  more  intense,  more  a  matter  of  business,  of  the 
application  of  capita!  to  labor.  The  units  of  cultivation  grew 
larger  and  the  small  farmer  could  do  longer  compete  with 
the  man  of  capital.  By  1830  cotton  growing  had  spread 
from  western  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
planters  in  the  older  States  could  not  compete  with  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  "black  belts." '  The  only  thing  for 
the  less  advantageously  situated  planters  and  farmers  to 
do  was  to  go  to  the  newer  cotton  lands  and  westward  they 
went.  George  Tucker,  a  Virginian,  writing  in  1824,'  de- 
clared that  "the  west"  was  "the  el  Dorado  of  all  bad  man- 
agers" ;  but  he  was  unjust  to  his  neighbors,  for  it  was  the 

■See  Phillipa'a  "Origin  uid  Orowth  or   Memoirt   of  1A«   A«ywmi,   i,    169. 

of    the    Soullieni    Black    B«1U"     in  This  work  of  fiction,  which  was  printed 

American   Hulorical   Amne.   xi.   798-  In  two  Tottunea  at  New  Yoik  in  1824. 

816.    Some   conditioiiB  of  life   in   the  ^vee  an  intimate  view  of  the  life  of  the 

South    and    dnmmatancea    of    migra-  plantera  of  Virginia  by  one  of  them- 

tion  are  vividly  set  forth  in  Edwin  J.  ■elves;    Fauldinji'e   Ths  Bant*  of  the 

Bcott's     Random     AtMUwMmu      {Co-  Ohio;    or    Wttheard    Hot     (3    vola., 

lumtria,  S.  C  1884).  London,  1833)  ii  a  remarkable  picture 

■  See    hia     VaUty    V    3Ktitandoa\;  in  proae  of  the  Virgiida 
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general  economic  condition  of  Virginia  planting  life  and  not 
especially  bad  management  that  made  migration  inevitable. 
The  tobacco  plant  was  a  destroyer  of  the  soil  and  Virginia 
methods  were  undoubtedly  extravagantly  wasteful.  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  were  both  of  them  disturbed  at  the 
outlook.  They  studied  books  and  corresponded  with  emi- 
nent agriculturists  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  but  both  of  them  seem  to  have  been  helpless  in 
introducing  thorough-going  reforms  even  on  their  own 
estates.  Then,  as  the  century  advanced,  Kentucky-grown 
tobacco  appeared  in  the  markets  and  added  to  the  distress 
of  the  Virginians.  The  years  after  1815,  instead  of  bringing 
relief  from  the  conditions  of  embargo  and  war,  only  in- 
creased the  troubles  of  the  tobacco  men.  Droughts  and 
insect-pests  were  added  to  the  pressure  of  old  debts,  and 
the  hard  times  in  the  cotton  repon  greatly  lessened  the 
demand  for  Virginia  slaves,  which  were  offered  for  sale  by 
the  thousauds.'  Jefferson's  experience  is  interesting.  It 
would  seem  that  an  estate  of  over  five  thousand  acres  with 
one  htmdred  and  thirty-two  slaves  might  have  been  made 
to  pay,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Jefferson  ever  secured  any 
net  return  from  his  property.*  In  fact,  as  the  tobacco 
acreage  on  Virginia's  exhausted  fields  diminished,  the 
amount  of  labor,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  slaves, 
increased  so  that  the  plantation  slowly  ate  itself  up.  Vir- 
ginia planters,  following  the  example  of  the  South  Carolinians, 
migrated  to  the  westward,  taking  their  slaves  with  them, 

>  Sptteh    of    Thomat    J.    Handolph  wtjng    pioture    of    the    oondition    of 

.  .  .  on  Oia  AboUUm  of  SIoMry  .  .  .  Baatera   Vitsiiiia  ftt   tlie   time   ot  Uw 

Jan.  it,  183$,  p.   II.     Ambler,  diiiiB  weetwud  mifratioa. 
Tbomaa  Manhall,  statea  that  the  (tcri-  'See  the  "Jefferson  Papers"  in  the 

sultunl  products  of  Virginia  la  1831-  oftbinet  of  the  Manachuaetta  Histori- 

32  were  "worth  ira  more  than  they  had  oal  Society  under  date  of  August   II 

been    eighty    yean    prior    when    the  and  27.   1819,  and  bis  Account  Boole 

populalioD  was  only  one^iith  aa  large."  for    1823.     "A    List"    ot    Jefferson's 

BtcHottalUm  in  Viroinia,  p.  111.     Pagee  property    is    in    the    same    ooUection 

110-117  of  thia  book  give  an  inter-  under  date  o(  hlmy  14,  1815. 
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or  one  or  two  members  of  the  family  with  some  of  the 
slaves  established  new  homes  in  Transappalachia.  la  these 
years,  the  population  of  eastern  Virginia  including  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  actually  declining,  —  in  1840 
therewere  26,000  fewer  inhabitants  hving  there  than  in  1830.' 
It  will  be  interesting  to  study  the  migration  from  a 
more  personal  point  of  view.  There  were  the  Cabells  of 
Virginia  who  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Brecken- 
ridges  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  with  the  Shelbys  of 
Alabama ;  and  there  are  few  States  of  the  Union  that  have 
not  representatives  of  the  Cabells  and  their  kin.  The  best 
known  Southern-Western  migrating  family  was  that  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  His  grandfather  came  to  Pennsylvania 
from  Wales  and  moved  to  Georgia.  His  father  went  next 
to  western  Kentucky,  where  the  future  President  of  the 
Confederacy  was  bom  in  the  year  1808.  In  infancy  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Louisiana  and  then  to  Mis- 
sissippi. Also  in  western  Kentucky,  and  one  year  later  in 
point  of  time,  Abraham  Lincoln  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
His  ancestors  had  come  to  Massachusetts  in  1637  and  the 
family  had  moved  slowly  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  leaving  members  behind  at 
various  points  of  the  route."  Abraham  Lincoln  with  his 
father  and  mother  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to  Indiana  and 
later  he  removed  to  central  Illinois.  Of  the  other  two  great 
characters  in  the  secession  stnig^e,  General  Grant  belonged 
to  a  Massachusetts  famUy  *  that  migrated  to  Ohio  by  way  of 

1  TlkeM   figurea   were   oompiled   tot  of   tide-water  had  decreMod   by  3274 

me    by    Mr.    R.    L.    Morton.     From  betweea  1820  and  1S30;    and  five  Pied- 

tbem  it  appean  that  ^e  white  popu-  moot  counties  had  likewise  suffered  a  low 

Utioa  of  the  I^edmont  district  actually  of  1G22  white  inhabitants  in  those  years. 


the    decade.  '  For   a   oomplete   and    oaretul   ao- 

J.  B.  Harrison  in  his  Renea  of  the  Slate  eount  of  the  Lincoln  family,  see  Lea 

Qvetiion  .  .  .  By   a    Vimmian    (Rioh-  and    Hutchinson's   AnceOry   of   Abm- 

mond,   1833).  p.  19.  sivea  figures  that  htan  Lincoln  (Boston,  1909). 
show    that    the   white    population    of  ■  ArthtirH.aTant'sTV<?KinlFam>Iv 

nine  ViiiiniA  oouotiea  below  the  head  .  .  .  D—emianU  o{  JfaUAns  QrviA. 
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PeDnsylTanis ;  the  immediate  family  of  his  great  opponent, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  remained  pereiatently  in  Virginia,  being  the 
only  one  of  ike  four  to  have  no  Western  associations. 

Viewing  the  course  of  the  movement  from  a  more  general 
standpoint,  one  is  impressed  by  the  part  played  by  Vermont 
and  central  and  western  New  York  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania as  temporary  abiding  places  for  these  westerti 
going  families.  An  almost  endless  procession  begins  in 
Massachusetts  and  moves  through  Connecticut  or  western 
Massachusetts,  to  Vermont  or  to  the  New  York  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.  There  a  family  remained  for  a  generation 
or  two  and  then  in  the  1820'3  moved  to  the  "  Genesee  coun- 
try" ^  in  western  New  York,  and  then  another  generation 
went  farther  west.  If  the  migrant  family  found  itself  in 
western  Connecticut,  \he  line  of  march  was  often  farther 
south  through  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  or 
sometimes  even  farther  south  to  Kentucky  by  way  of 
Virginia.  The  liberal  institutions  of  Vermont  coupled 
with  an  abundance  of  vacant  land  drew  people  to  that 
northern  fioxmtry;  but  the  life  there  was  very  hard,  the 
labor  severe,  and  the  reward  small.  Western  New  York 
attracted  families  of  passage  by  its  greater  economic  oppor- 
timity,  and  also  because  in  a  larger  and  rapidly  growing 
State  the  chance  for  service  and  personal  advancement 
was  much  greater  there  than  in  a  smaller  and  longer  settled 
community.  Frequently  ill  health  necessitated  a  freer  open- 
air  life  and  drove  many  a  promising,  but  physically  weak, 
lad  from  eastern  town  or  farm  to  the  western  wilderness,' 
as  was  the  case  with  Luther  Burbank. 

The  great  migration  from  central  and  western  New  York  ■ 

>  A  good  eiuDple  la  to  be  found  in  paternal    ■randlathw    tioni    Connacd- 

th«  fatnilr  of  William  L.  Sill  of  Wyo-  cut. 

ming.     He  woa  bom  in  Wiaconiiii.  hit  ■  W.   S.   Harwood'i   ATmb  I 

lather   ma   a   native    of    New    Yorlc :  tn  Plant  Li/t. 
Ua  DMlbea  waa  from  Vermont  and  hia 
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between  1S30  and  1840  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
by  subjecting  the  farmers  of  that  region  to  the  competition 
of  the  workers  of  the  fertile  lands  tributary  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  would  so  have. reduced  the  price  of  fiour  and  other 
agricultural  products  that  the  New  Yorker  would  abandon 
his  farm  and  proceed  to  a  new  country.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  price  of  flour  at  New  York  City  and  at 
Philadelphia  was  materially  affected  by  the  radical  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Buffalo  to  tide-water. 
Moreover,  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  Northeast  created  a  new  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  for  these  workers  abandoned  the 
production  of  food  for  the  making  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
commodities.  It  is  probable  that,  coDtemporaneously 
with  the  drifting  into  towns,  there  was  a  change  in  the 
taste  in  food  from  bread  made  of  com  and  the  dark  grains 
to  bread  made  from  wheaten  flour.  Owing  to  the  shifts  in 
the^methods  of  census  taking,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
growth  of  the  urban  population  as  distinguished  from  the 
rural  at  different  periods.  AH  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  urban  and  suburban 
population  had  grown  from  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  1800  to  about  ten  times  that  amount,  or  two  and  a 
half  millions  in  1850 ;  none  of  these  town  dwellers  produced 
much,  if  any,  food,  and  every  one  of  them  had  to  be  fed  by 
the  labor  of  others.  The  Northeastern  fanner  of  the  olden 
type  was  of  about  the  best  human  material  that  America 
has  ever  seen.  He  lived  an  almost  ideal  political  and 
social  democratic  existence.  With  a  change  in  agricultural 
conditions  that  the  use  of  machinery  brought  in,  with  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing,  and  the  coming  of  immi- 
grants of  other  stocks,  an  abandonment  of  the  old  life  was 
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necessary,  for  a  part  of  the  family,  at  any  rate.^  Some  of 
the  children  became  prosperous  farmers  in  Illinois  or  other 
Western  States,  others  of  them  entered  business  or  manu- 
facturing life  in  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  after  a 
generation  or  two  became  prosperous  manufacturers  or 
commercial  men  or  bank  presidents  or  entered  one  or  another 
of  the  learned  professions.  Some  of  the  western  wanderers 
were  attracted  to  Transappalachia  by  ideals  of  freedom  or  the 
probability  of  economic  independence  offered  by  a  farm  in 
the  new  country.  But  many  men  sought  speculative 
opportunities  there;  not  a  few,  who  had  read  law,  per- 
ceived a  chance  to  acquire  wealth  in  the  endless  litigation 
that  was  sure  to  arise  over  western  lands ;  and  others  sought 
political  preferment  in  new  communities  where  positions  were 
not  already  held  by  well  known  men.  In  the  earlier  years, 
the  emigrant  moved  by  short  stages  from  one  State  to 
another ;  but  after  1S40  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Lakes 
made  it  almost  as  easy  to  go  from  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  to 
Milwaukee  or  Chicago  as  it  was  to  go  to  Toledo  or  Detroit. 
The  story  of  a  few  families  will  illustrate  the  points  made 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Of  New  Englanders,  perhaps, 
the  Fairbanks  family  is  the  most  interesting :  the  immigrant 
Jonathan  Fairebanke  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
in  the  1630's  and  at  Dedham  built  a  house  which  is  still 
standing  and  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  family  for 
eight  generations.  Descendants  of  the  original  settler  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more  have  lived  in  thirty-four 
States  of  the  Union :  at  Monroe  and  at  Leon  in  New  York ; 
at  Madeba  in  Minnesota;  at  Waupun  in  Wisconsin,  at 
Berkeley,  California,  and  elsewhere.    The  first  Fairbanks 

■See  Chariea  F.  Emeriok'*  "Anal-  tory  of  Daniel  Webster  admirably  !!• 

ym  of  Afrioultunl  Duoontent  in  the  luattatea  the  motiTe  of  migralioD  from 

United    Statea"    in    PaSUtat    Seimet  the  "old  fann"  to  ci^  oi  prairie. 
Quarttr^.  xi.  43«,  437;  the  eadr  bia- 
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were  farmers,  but  the  later  ones,  or  some  of  them,  have 
entered  many  occupations.  Among  them  were  Tbaddeus 
Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  who  invented  the 
standard  scales  that  bear  his  name;  Nathaniel  Kellogg 
Fairbank,  who  began  as  an  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer  in 
Sodus,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  and  ended  his  life  in 
Chicago  as  a  princely  manufacturer;  and  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks  of  Indianapolis,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.'  There  are  many  other  families  with  similar 
histories,  as  that  of  Henry  Kingsbury  who  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts from  England  in  the  Talbot  in  1630.  Since  then 
nearly  two  thousand  of  his  descendants  have  Uved  in  thirty 
States  or  territories  of  the  Union.*  One  might  go  on  for 
page  after  page  giving  repeated  references  and  mentioning 
family  after  family,  but  it  would  be  a  mere  fortifying  of  a 
story  that  is  beyond  dispute.  Indeed,  of  the  seven  Pre&- 
byterian  ministers  commemorated  in  Hotchkin's  "Western 
New  York,"  five  came  from  Connecticut  and  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-ei^t  original  settlers  of  Chautauqua 
County,  nearly  one-half  were  New  Englanders.'  New  York 
stood  in  the  relation  of  foster  parent  to  thousands  of  families 
who  paused  there  a  generation  or  two  on  the  way  from  New 
England  to  Ohio  and  the  States  farther  west,  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notice- 

L.  *Doty'*  I/itingtlon  Count]/.  Ntn 
Yarh  (Genweo,  1S76) ;  Andrew  W. 
Young's  Chautauqua  Cotmlv,  ffne  York 
t  g,  J.  Einsabury  ajid  M,  K.  Tal-  (New  York,  1848) ;  O.  Tumer's  Pionar 
eott'a  Qtnmlom  ^  Me  titutnianU  &UIemenl  td  Phdpt  and  Qorham't 
4/  Htnry  Kino^mry  of  Ipttaieh  and  Pttrehate  (Rochester.  1870} :  and  sn 
Battrhm,  Man.  Of  the  nine  unclM  almoct  endless  number  of  biographies, 
of  a  lady  from  Maine  of  my  acquaint-  local  histories,  and  publicatioiu  of 
BOM  ni  went  to  California,  m»de  some  historical  societies.  A  tabuladon  of 
money,  and  tben  abandoned  the  five  volumes  of  Tht  Mayfiotatr  De- 
Oolden  Wmt  Foui  of  tikem  re-  icaulant  shows  that  descendsjita  of  the 
turned  to  New  England;  tbe  other  two  Pilgrims  hare  lived  or  ue  living  in  al- 
■etUed  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky.  most  ereiy  pari  of  the  United  States 
<  Bceidea   Hotohkin,   see   Lookwood      and  outlyiikg 
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able  that  the  families  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
Netherlands  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  PeonsylTania 
Germans,  stayed  in  their  first  homes. 

Thousands  of  family  stories  present  certain  elements  of 
similarity.  There  is  the  closing  of  the  old  home,  the 
packing  of  household  goods  and  children,  sometimes  the 
mother  and  grandmother,  into  a  wagon  drawn  by  two,  four, 
or  six  horses  or  oxen  and  sometimes  by  a  mixed  team. 
Often  the  elder  chOdren  and  the  mother  walked  with  the 
father,  an  uucle  or  two,  and  possibly  a  hired  man.  There 
were  always  troubles  with  the  road  whether  one  went  south 
or  north  or  through  the  Middle  States.  There  were  rivers 
to  be  forded,  mountains  to  be  crossed,  and  swamps  to  be 
passed.  Following  the  southern  and  middle  routes,  one 
went  directly  from  one's  former  home  to  the  newer  place  of 
living.  In  the  North,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
sometimes  made  wholly  or  partly  by  canal  boat,  from  the 
Hudson  westward  to  Buffalo.  There  the  travelling  family 
with  its  paraphemaha  and  animals  embarked  on  a  steamboat 
to  go  by  water  to  a  port  in  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin,  or 
Illinois  and  then  to  take  up  ihe  landward  march.  These 
journeys  were  not  mere  matters  of  days  or  weeks,  but  often 
consumed  a  month  or  more.  The  desires  of  the  emigrant 
were  often  aroused  to  join  the  westward  movement  by  letters 
received  from  a  brother  who  had  gone  before  '  or  by  alluring 
circulars  from  land  speculators  who  were  able  to  acquire  large 
tracts  on  credit  under  the  act  of  1800.  Later  the  transporta- 
tion companies  became  active  and  touted  for  business.' 

>Dt.  Solon  J.  Buck  in  the  "Intro-  Ouide  Ihrmioh  tht  United  Slata  (183S). 
ductioo"  to  the  "Lett«n  of  Gerabom  Insets  give  detailed  infonnstiOD  u  to 
FIbcs"   Btatee    that    five    of    Flsu's  roads.  «tc.,  in  the  vidntty  of  the  lead- 
brothers  and   iiaters  followed  him  to  iog  cities. 
lUinois.  I  John    T.    Blois    in    his    OatdUtr 

For    roads,    distances,    steamboats,  of  the  Stale  of  Michioan  (Detroit,  1838, 

and  canal  routes,  see  the  map  accom-  p.  100)  aayt  that  in  Michigan  in  1837 

panying    8.    A,    Mitchell's    rraieUer'*  a  turn  of  60  acres  of  govemmeDt  land 
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Arrived  at  the  new  home  or  the  place  that  was  to  be  a 
new  home  for  five  or  ten  years,  the  family  either  moved 
into  a  frontier  hut  that  had  been  erected  on  a  half  cleared 
farm,  or,  if  the  emigrant  took  up  land  that  had  not  been 
touched  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  shelter  and 
tiieu  construct  a  log  house.  Everything  was  of  the  rudest 
type,  necessarily  so  in  the  existing  conditions  of  trans- 
portation. Then  followed  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  or 
of  continuing  the  clearing  operations  of  an  earUer  occupier. 
Throughout  large  portions  of  the  western  country  fevers 
and  agues  and  stomachic  troubles  beset  the  settlers.  They 
generally  attributed  these  disorders  to  the  turning  up  of 
large  areas  of  sod  or  decaying  humus  in  the  forested  tracts. 
Probably  tiiey  were  malarial  infections  and  were  unavoid- 
able in  the  existing  condition  of  hygienic  science.  They 
certainly  were  not  diminished  by  the  sudden  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  covering.  As  to  remedies,  the  pioneers 
had  vigorous  constitutions,  otherwise  they  could  hardly  have 
survived  the  combination  of  disease  and  "cure"  ;  and  under 
the  circumstances  there  was  likely  to  be  resort  to  alcohol 
either  in  the  form  of  a  beverage  or  in  the  more  insidious  guise 
of  a  medicine.  When  one  had  cleared  his  land  and  got  his 
fields  in  fair  producing  order,  there  was  usually  no  market 
for  whatever  surplus  grain  or  hve-stock  ihe  farm  might 
produce  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  money  with  which 
manufactured  commodities  could  be  purchased.  The  early 
farms  were  perforce  self-sustaining  in  that  the  women  made 
the  clothes  from  the  wool,  the  flax,  or  the  skin,  the  men  of 
the  family  helping  in  the  heavier  work,  as  boot-making. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  early  western  life 

oost  SIOO.OO,  or    a  farm  ol  640  mtm  quality  of   land."    By   migration,   he 

ooat    tSOO.OO;      thervfora    ft    "father  would  better   hia  own   oonditiaQ   and 

may  sell  his  amall  f  aim  in  the  East  that  of  each  member  of  liis  family,  who 

for  a  mm  that  will  puTchaae  a  doien  would  ooon  become  iodependeut. 
large  onn  in  the  Weat,   of  the  beat 
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was  written  by  Gershom  Flagg,  an  early  New  England 
settler  in  southern  Illinois.  He  raised  com  and  wheat  by 
the  hundred  bushels  and  could  do  uothing  with  it.  In 
1820  com  was  selling  at  from  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  at  Edwardsville  in  Illinois.^  A 
settler  in  the  earlier  days  was  almost  immobile.  Public 
couv^ances  ran  infrequently,  if  they  ran  at  all,  the  fares 
were  very  high  and  the  distances  to  be  travelled  long. 
About  the  only  way,  therefore,  to  get  a  change  of  scene  was 
to  migrate  to  some  other  part  of  the  country.  If  one 
lived  within  a  day's  journey  of  a  navigable  river,  the  case 
was  perhaps  a  little  better,  but  even  the  teaming  of  farm 
produce  to  a  steamboat  landing  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
was  extremely  difficult  and  expensive.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  farming  population  of  the  newer 
country,  territory,  or  State,  welcomed  any  kind  of  suggested 
improvement  in  transportation,  whether  road,  canal,  or  steam 
railroad,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  the  incorporation  of 
banks  and  to  the  incurring  of  debt  on  the  part  of  the  State 
or  town  for  the  piupose  of  encouraging  the  opening  of  lines 
of  transportation. 

Beligion,  idealism,  or  economic  causes  often  led  the  mi- 
gration to  assume  a  group  form.  There  are  examples  of 
concerted  movement  from  the  old  Puritan  settlements,  of  the 
transplanting  of  Southern  Quaker  "Meetings,"  and  of  the 
removal  from  Europe  to  America  of  particularistic  groups 
whose  religious  views  or  social  doctrines  were  displeasing  to 
some  European  ruler.  The  migration  from  Granville, 
Massachusetts,  to  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1805,  is  probably  the 

■QerBbom     Flagg'B     "Letters"     in  prices  are  for  St.  Loiub  uid  Edwuds- 

niinoia  State  HiBtoricsl  Society's  TVon*-  ville.  Ulinois,  which   wm   within   eaay 

oeliimM   for   1910.    p.    167.     Com   hod  teaming   distaoce   of   the   Miasissippi. 

been  selling  at  33  to  60  cents  in  1819:  Farther    inland    the    prices    of    farm 

in   1818  and  again  in   1626  it  was  as  produce   must  have   been  very  much 

high    *e    76    cents    a    bushel.     These  less. 
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most  perfect  example  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  Puritan 
^Btem  of  group  migration.*  In  this  case,  a  "church"  of 
the  old  New  England  type  had  previously  been  organized 
and  a  constitutional  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed  in  the 
old  Granville  and  land  acquired  in  the  new.  In  the  first 
migration  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  participated, 
fifty-two  of  them  being  heads  of  families ;  in  most  cases  the 
weaker  members  were  left  behind  to  follow  on  later.  They 
laid  out  their  town  on  the  New  England  model,  with  a  publie 
square  in  the  centre  where  they  erected  a  log  house  that  ia 
the  earher  years  served  for  religion,  business,  and  education. 
In  1831,  the  people  of  Bergen  in  New  York,  incited  by  reli- 
gious zeal,  determined  to  become  a  church  in  the  wilderness 
as  the  Pilgrims  had  before  them.  Five  years  later,  just 
before  starting  on  their  westward  way,  they  covenanted 
"with  God  and  with  one  another"  to  found  such  a  church. 
In  1836  and  in  1837,  about  fifty  persons,  included  in  seven 
or  eight  families,  left  Bergen  and  journeyed  to  Illinois, 
across  Canada,  souliiem  Michigan,  and  northern  Indiana. 
They  occupied  nine  weeks  on  the  journey  and  founded  the 
settlement  of  Geneseo'  near  a  similar  colony  called  Princeton, 

■  See   Henry   BuihneU'e   Hittory   of  Padfle  Slottt  and  Iods  recddent  in  San 

OnmiHt,   Lidcmg   Cowity,   Ohio   {Co-  Fnudsco,     was     born     in    OruiTille, 

Itimbua,  Ohio,  1889}  and  The  QramOU  Ohio ;    his   anoeaton   having   lived  in 

JvbHee.  ceUbraltd  ai  GranmUs,  Mati.,  OranviUe  and  Wott  SprinEfield,  Massa- 

August  17  and  tS,   18iS  (SprinEfield,  chusetta,  the  fint  of  lh«iD  Utirilng  at 

1846).  Lynn  in  1632. 

Ordinarily,    little    reliance    can    be  '  MtmcritU       Addnn  .  ,  .  <if      Oit 

placed  an  names  of  towns  and  townshipB  Setltantnt  cf  Otneteo,   lUiruiu.     Other 

in     deducing     inatitutional     relation-  inatanoee  of  group  migration  from  New 

■hips.     In  1816  Oershom  Ptagg  ttaiee  England   are   those   from  Vermont  to 

that  there  were  then  in  Ohio  3  Con-  Vermontville     in     Michigan     (Michi- 

oords,    6    Fwrfields.    II    Madlaona.    7  gan   Pioneer   and   Historical   Society's 

Salems.  and  8  Spriogfielda.     See  Flagg's  ColUeUcna.    uviii,   pp.    197-266)    and 

"Letters,"  p.  143,  and  note  and  Mrs.  from  Durham  in  Connecticut  to  Dui- 

MuUn's  "Ori^  of  Ohio  Place  Name*"  ham  in  Now  York  (William  C.  Fowler's 

in   Ohio   Arehaalotiiatl   and    Historical  History    o/    Durham,   200,    214,    and 

Pubtieatumt,  ziv,   272.    It  is  interest-  Lois  K.  Mathews'  Bxpanaion  <tf  NeiB 

ing  to  note  tiiat  Hubert  Howe  Ban-  Cntfland,  22S-230}. 
croft,  the  maker  of  the  History  of  lAe 
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which  had  been  established  in  1831  by  people  of  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  south- 
era  Illinois  were  from  the  Southern  States  and  Pennsylvania, 
sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  by  way  of  Kentucky. 
Many  of  them  were  attracted  to  Ohio  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  as  well  as  by  the  fertihty  of  the  soil.  Large  tracts 
had  been  assigned  to  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  cession  and 
a  great  deal  of  this  land  had  been  turned  over  to  Virginia's 
Revolutionary  soldiers  to  satisfy  their  claims  under  the 
bounty  laws  of  that  State,^  and,  besides,  Virginia  had  made 
many  private  grants  in  the  Ohio  region  before  the  cession. 
Many  of  llie  soldiers  and  other  grantees  sold  their  warrants 
for  what  they  would  bring  to  speculators,  who  in  turn  sold 
them  below  the  government  rate  to  actual  settlers.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  many  of  the  early  Ohio  colonists 
left  their  Southern  homes  because  they  disliked  the  slave 
system  and  that  others  had  been  driven  out  of  the  South  by 
the  increasing  competition  of  slave  labor.  This  was  true 
in  some  cases,  but  probably  the  aversion  to  slavery  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  settlers  in  Ohio  has  been  overem- 
phasized. It  certainly  strQugly  influenced  the  migration  of 
Quakers  from  Vii^;inia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  to  the 
free  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  movement 
continued  throughout  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century. 
In  some  cases  the  clearance  of  the  Quakers  from  their  old 
homes  to  the  interior  resulted  in  the  transference  of  their 
meetings  as  a  whole.  In  other  cases,  some  members  re- 
mained behind,  but  most  of  these  or  their  children  probably 
joined  the  earlier  emigrants  in  the  years  of  deepening  slavery 
and  secession  feeling  in  the  Southern  States.    An  idea  of  the 

>  Paycon  J.  Treat's  National  Land 
Svtem,  l?3S-18eO.  p.  329.  VirKinia 
Imts  promued  1&,000  mtm  to  a  major 
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size  of  this  Quaker  migratioa  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  letters  transferring  the  membership  of  nearly  two 
thousand  persons  from  meetings  in  the  Southern  States 
to  the  Miami  Meeting  were  received  in  the  four  years  from 
1803  to  1807 ;  and  the  minute  books  of  Cedar  Creek  Meeting 
and  South  River  Meeting  in  Virginia  contained  more  than 
one  hundred  letters  of  dismissal  to  Ohio,  —  which  probably 
meant  the  migration  of  four  times  as  many  persons.  The 
Friends  went  to  Cincinnati,  to  Miami  County,  to  Fairfield, 
to  Plainfield,  and  to  other  places  in  Ohio,^  Their  aver- 
sion to  slavery  grew  rather  than  weakened  as  the  years 
went  by  and  this,  combined  with  their  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  habits,  made  them  an  exceedingly  important  element 
in  the  State. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Southern 
settlers  of  Ohio,  the  Southern  colonists  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  not  impelled  by  any  rehgious  or  idealistic 
motives,  but  crossed  the  Ohio  River,  either  because  of  the 
love  of  adventure  or  because  on  the  northern  side  they 
hoped  to  make  a  living  more  easily  than  they  could  in 
western  Virginia  or  Kentucky.  Until  1840,  Indiana  and 
southern  Illinois  were  distinctively  Southern  in  thought  and 
institutions.  The  Black  Swamp  protected  Indiana  from 
invasion  from  the  north  and  the  distance  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Illinois  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
made  against  migration  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.'    The 

'Hkriow   Lindley'i    "The   Quaken  *S.  J.  Buek'a  '"Hue  New  E^gUnd 

in  the  Old  Nortliweat"  in  Procttdingi  Element    in    Illinoia    Politics  *befofe 

of    the    Miniamppi    Valley    HiBtoricaJ  1833"    (Minissippi    Valley    HiBtorieal 

ABSociation.    v,    60-72:     Stephen    B.  Asaocialion'a  Procttdingi.  vi,  49)  bringa 

Weeka'a  "Southern   Quaker*   and  Sla-  tosethar  with  abundant  citatioDB  many 

very"   in    Johm    Hopkint    Univertilti  iatereetins   and   not  eaaily  get-at-«ble 

Studitt.  eztia  volume  xv,  ch.  z ;    the  toots  aa   to  early   Illinoia  population ; 

Atmatt  of  Newberrv  by  J.  B.  O'Neall  aod    the    map    mccompaiiyinB    S.    A. 

and  1.  A.  Chapman  (Newbeny,  S.  C,  MitcheU'a    IttinoU    in    18S7    provide* 

1892)   apedally  Part  ii,   |  i;   and  Our  tangible    information    sa    to    county 

Quaker    Friendt    of     Ye    Oldtn     Timt  lines,  canals,  towns,  etc. 
(LyoehbuTi,  Va..  1006). 
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settlers  of  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  none  of  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  of  the  Southern  settlers  of  Ohio.  Indeed, 
they  would  gladly  have  introduced  slavery  into  their  new 
homes  and  came  very  near  doing  so.' 

Apart  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  groups  that  have 
Just  been  mentioned,  one  of  the  first  religious  communities  to 
appear  in  the  Western  country  after  1800'  was  led  by  George 
Rapp,  a  WUrtemberger,  who  had  lost  faith  in  Lutheranism, 
had  denounced  its  vices  and  corruptions,  and  had  foimd  it 
desirable  to  abandon  the  land  of  his  birth.  With  his 
followers  he  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  and  later  sought  the 
Wabash  Valley  in  Indiana.  There  they  established  a  home 
in  the  wilderness  which  they  named  Harmony ;  but  the  spot 
was  unhealthy.  In  1825  they  sold  out  their  farms  and  vil- 
lage to  Robert  Owen  and,  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  estab- 
lished the  town  of  Economy  on  the  Ohio  River  about  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  Rappists  were  ceUbates 
and  communists  and  believed  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  so  near  that  they 
themselves  would  see  them.  Another  German  religious 
body  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  was  that  composed  of  the 
followers  of  Joseph  Bimeler  or  B&umeler.  He  also  was  a 
Wttrtemberger  and  either  he  or  one  of  his  comrades  had 
warned  Napoleon  of  his  danger,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
souls  he  was  hurrying  into   eternity.    Bimeler   and  his 

>8m   T.   C.    Feue'B   The   Prontiti'  books  there  cited ;   vid  *l«o  J.  I.  Mom- 

SfaHs   (Cmtmnuil    Hittory   »/   lUinou,  hert' b  LaneaiUr  Coanty,  2Mr-3&2;   and 

li)  ^.  XT,    N.  D.   BoTiis'*  Bittoni  of  Hinds's    American    Communtftu    (2nd 

Ntgro  Saritude  tn  lUinoU,  eha.  iii  and  ed.).   16-26.     For    the    R&ppiata,    see 

iv;    E.  B.  WMhbume'a  SMeh  a/  Ed-  ibid..  60-98,  and  the  books  cited  on  the 

mmf  Colu,  61-198;    ftnd  WiUiem  H.  latter    ptee:     and    especially    J.    B. 

Brown's    "Hiatorical    Sketch    ol    tike  Bmibduui'b    Btmer    County,    Pmnai/l- 

Eariy   Movement  in   niinoia   tor   the  vania,  it,   1004-1030;    and  also  Q.  B. 

Leg^ation  of  Slavery"  (Fntfut  Hit-  Lockwood's  Ttu  Nea  Batmonv  U<it«- 

torieal  3eriet.  No.  4).  tnenl,  7-42. 

■  For    the    earlier    Oerman    com-  A  list  of  booka  on  American  wmd- 

munities    in     Pennsylvania,     aee    the  munitiea  is  in  note  to  eh.  it,  below, 
preeent   work,    vol.   ii,    411,   and   the 
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people  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1817.  They  soon  moved 
to  Ohio,  calling  the  place  of  their  settlement  Zoar.  As 
WEB  the  case  with  the  Happists,  communism  had  been  no  part 
of  the  original  scheme  of  Joseph  Bimeler ;  but  the  struggle 
with  the  wilderness  convinced  the  Zoarites  that  in  no  other 
way  could  they  succeed  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 
For  a  time,  too,  celibacy  was  the  rule,  but  later  on  marriage 
was  permitted. 

Another  communal  experiment  of  this  early  time  is  that 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Robert  Owen.  He  was 
a  native  of  Wales  who  had  some  very  pronounced  theories 
as  to  property  and  modes  of  living.'  He  had  been  a  mill 
manager  in  Scotland  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  establishment  in  his  charge  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor,  increasing  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  and 
providing  for  the  happiness  of  the  working  people.  At  one 
time  he  had  hit  upon  the  belief  that  the  way  to  cure  most 
of  the  evib  of  society  was  for  men  to  associate  together,  to 
eliminate  the  distributing  middleman,  but  otherwise  to  be 
free  to  work  out  their  own  salvations.  In  1820,  the  idea 
came  to  him  that  reason  indicated  the  grouping  of  human 
beings  into  villages  of  about  a  thousand  souls  apiece.  Each 
person  in  one  of  these  settlements  should  be  allotted  an 
acre  of  land  or  possibly  two ;  famihes  should  live  separately 
in  contiguous  houses,  the  members  taking  their  meals  in  a 
common  dining-room.'  Individualism  would  disappear  and 
each  and  every  one  would  work  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Owen 
thought  that  his  plan  to  be  successful  should  be  tried  on  a 

'Duke   B«niHil   ol   Saze   Weimar,  <4  Robtrt  Otoen   (London.   1871),  p.  4. 

on  the  occadon  of  Owen's  death,  wrote  R,     Oiceti    at    Nea     Lanark:  .  .  .  By 

that  hia  wiah  had  been  "to  renovate  One  formerly  a   Ttaeher  at  Nea  Laa~ 

the  worid,  to  extirpate  all  evil,  to  ban-  ark    contaiim  many  illuetmtive   aneo- 

ith    all    punishments,    to    create    like  dotes  of  Owen's  early  lilo. 
views   and  like  wants,   ajid  to  guard  ■  Owen'i    Report   to   the   Coun^   of 

•gainrt   all   conflicts   and   hostilities":  LanorJ:  (ed.  1821),  pp.  24-28. 
O.  J.  Holyoake's  L^t  and  Laat  Dajfi 
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great  scale,  but  not  raising  the  necessary  funds,  he  decided 
to  try  it  on  a  small  scale.  He  bought  out  the  Rappist 
improvements  in  Indiana,  and  in  1825  he  led  his  colonists 
thither,  and  renamed  the  settlement  New  Harmony.  The 
course  of  life  there  ran  anjrthing  but  smoothly  after  the 
first  few  months.  There  was  incessant  debating  and  con- 
stitution making,  but  very  little  labor.  In  1827,  the 
experiment  as  a  conmiunity  came  to  an  end,  but  most  of  the 
Owenites  remained  in  Indiana,  although  Robert  Owen, 
himself,  eventually  returned  to  England.^ 

The  story  of  the  founding  and  early  days  of  any  one  of 
the  newer  States  is  merely  a  replica  of  that  of  western  New 
York,  western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee. 
When  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers  moved  to  the 
newer  country,  they  carried  with  them  their  churches, 
their  schools,  and  their  ideas  -of  corporate  responsibility.' 
The  Southerners  in  their  migration  likewise  carried  to  their 
new  homes  their  strong  individualism  and  their  peculiar 
labor  institutions.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  two 
sets  of  ideas  began  to  jostle  one  another  as  these  States 
received  more  Northern  immigrants.  For  a  time,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  friction,  but  finally  a  conglomerate  in- 
stitutional fabric  was  worked  out  under  which  Southerner, 
Pennsylvanian,  and  Northerner  lived  together  side  by  side 
in  reasonable  harmony.  After  1850,  when  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing network  of  railroads  opened  the  "Middle  West"  to 
Northern  influences  and  Northern  markets,  the  old  North- 

■  For  Robert  Owen  imd  his  ezperi-  mail  uid  the  books  mentioiied  on  p* 

meate,   see   his   Lift   (I  vol.,  LoDdoD,  381. 

1B57)  by  himself  and  a  SuppltmaUary  '  John  T.  Blois  (OatOUer  of  tha  Stata 

Appendix     (London,     1858) :     W.     L.  of  Michiean,  157,  16S)  says  that  of  the 

Salient's  Robert  Oioen  (London,  1860)  ;  white  population  in  Michigan  in  1S37, 

Nea   Vieaa   of  Mr.   Ovxn   i^  Lanark  the     Ereater     portion,     estimated    at 

(London.  1819) ;   Owen's  NeiB  Vwa  of  nearly  two-thirds,   is  from   New  Enc- 

Sociels  {3rd  ed„  London.  1817)  ;    and  land  or  western  New  York,  or  is  com- 

Oeorge  B.  Lockwood'l  New  HarmBny  posed   of   "  New    Englanders   or   their 

CommunitUt  and  Nea  Harmonu  Moot-  deaoendaots.  ftnd  mostly  of  the  Utter." 


VOL.  T.  — 
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west  rapidly  changed  its  political  and  social  alignment. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  no  Southern  elements  in  their 
populations,  but  both  of  them  in  the  40's  and  50*8  were  to  he 
powerfully  influenced  by  bands  of  immigrants  from  Germany 
and  Scandinavia. 

The  perusal  of  diaries,  journals,  and  letters  written  by 
these  early  settlers  of  Transappalacbia  convinces  one  of  the 
attachment  of  these  pioneers  to  the  homes  of  their  youth, 
and  to  the  ideals  of  the  communities  whence  they  came. 
The  direct  contact  with  nature  and  the  hardness  of  frontier 
life  brought  back  to  the  race  those  qualities  that  easier 
existence  seemed  to  have  softened.  As  the  Reverend  J.  D. 
Butler  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  phrased  it  in  1870 ;  "Through 
a  change  of  base  men  secure  a  vantage-ground  for  a  new 
start  after  failure,  they  gain  a  fair  field  for  new  experiments, 
they  plunge  into  that  necessity  which  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  —  they  cast  off  in  their  long  march  valueless 
heirlooms,  mental  no  less  than  material,  —  they  are  roused 
to  the  utmost  endeavors  by  new  hopes,  new  havings,  new 
potentialities  of  progress."  * 

>  C.  K.  Wnii&nu'B  CenUimial   Cel»-      thew  new  oonditioiiB,  for  the  Ameri- 
bmUon   of   llie   StOUment   of   RuOand.      can  people  ia  now  and  hju  been  for 
Vl.,    61.     It   is   lemaj'kftble   how   ev-      some  yean  among  the  most  conservk- 
've  of  the  natioiii  ol  the  earth. 
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NOTES 
L  Bibllogiapby.  —  Professor  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  The 
Frontier  in  American  Hwtory  (New  York,  1920)  is  by  far  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  and,  besides,  itself  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
pioneer  spirit.  Detailed  citations  are  given  in  the  footnotes  of  this 
book  and  also  in  Turner's  LUt  of  Refereruxs  on  the  History  of  the  West, 
published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  and  in  the  later  sections 
of  Channing,  Hart,  and  Turner's  Gmde  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of 
American  History.  When  he  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Professor  Turner  broke  away  from  the  ordinary  path  of  American 
historical  endeavor  and  with  his  students  organized  the  3t\)dy  of 
"  the  West "  on  a  new  basis.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  AUaniic 
Monthly  and  in  other  publications,^  he  set  forth  bis  ideas.  His 
students,  in  the  volume  of  "  Turner  Essays  "  *  and  in  separate  con- 
tributions, have  reinforced  their  master's  theories.  J.  W.  Monette's 
History  of  the  Discoeery  and  SeUlemetU  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
was  published  in  1846  f  it  contains  a  mass  of  information  and  reflects 
the  thoughts  of  an  early  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
James  Hall's  four  books  *  well  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  West 
at  about  the  same  date.  Lots  K.  Mathews's  Expansion  of  New 
England  treats  the  Northern  stream  of  migration  and  Ulrich  B. 
Phillips  in  his  "  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Southern  BUck  Belts  " 
in  American  Historical  Review,  xi,  798,  in  his  chapters  in  The  South 
in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  and  in  his  History  of  Tranaportalion 
in  the  Eastern  Cation  Belt  has  done  excellent  work  for  the  Southern 

■  Among   them  m&y  be  mentioDed  '  E$tau*  >n  American  Bittoni  <Udi- 

"Tbe    SipiiBi.»nn»   <>(    (Ji^    Frontier"  eaUd    lo     Prederiek    Jackion     Turner 

in    AmericAD    Hiitoiical    Anociation'a  (New  York,  1910). 
Rtpori  for  IBQ3  (reprinted  with  some  'Two  artidea  by  Monette,  one  «n 

chmngea   in   WiooonaiD    Eialoricnl   So-  "The    FrogreM    ot     Nftvig&tion    and 

dety's  Proeetdino*  for  December.  1803 ;  Commerce      od      the  .  .  .  MiastMippi 

and  alto  aa  chapter  ii  of  C.  J.  Bui-  River    and    the    Oreat    LaJiBa,"    the 

loclc'a  StUeUd  Reading*  tn  Eeonomia) ;  other   on    "The    MissiBBippi    Flooda," 

"The   SigniGcaoce   ot   the   MiwiBsippi  ate  printed  in  the  FuNicaJiofu  of  the 

Talley   in   American    History"    (Mis-  Miaaiaaippi  Hiatorical  Society,  Tot.  vil. 
nsatppi  Talley  Historical   AaaoctatJOD'a  '  SkOchet     of    Hittary,     Life,     and 

Pneeadinvt   for   1909):    "The   Middle  Mannen.  in  tite  Wett  (2  vols..  Phila- 

Weat"     llntemoHoTuil    MonOlu.     iv) ;  delphia.   1836) :    SlaHatiet  of  the   Wat 

and   "The  Coloniiation  of  the  West,  (Cincinnati,  1830);   Nota  on  the  Wat- 

1620-1830"    (AnuTieon   Hiatorieal   Re-  am   SUlta   (Fhiladelphia,    1838):    and 

*tew,    zi,    303-327)     and    with    aome  The  Weet:    tl«  Commerca  and  Nanga- 

changea  aa  ohapter  t  of  hia  Riee  of  Iht  tion  (Cincinnati,  1848). 
lifaWttt. 
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part  of  the  movemeat  Possibly  McMuter's  chaptera  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Hittory  t^  the  People  of  the  United 
States  taken  together  fonn  the  beat  bit  of  writing  on  the  subject  that 
has  been  done.  Among  the  isolated  monographic  works  the  best  are 
Solon  J.  Buck's  lUinota  in  18t8  (Springfield,  III,  1917) ;  George 
N.  Fuller's  Econoraic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan  (Michigan 
Historical  PuWiciriton*,  University  Series,  vol.  i) ;  Frederick  Merle's 
Economic  History  of  Wisconsin  during  the  Civil  War  Decade  (Wis- 
consin Historical  Society's  Publications,  "  Studies,"  vol.  i)  and  the 
second  part  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites'  Wisconsin  in  the  "  American 
Commonwealth "  series.*  Almost  innumerable  works  of  travel, 
explorarion,  and  trade  were  printed  or,  at  all  events,  written  about 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies  before  1846. 
A  mass  of  these  narratives  has  been  gathered  by  Thwaites  in  his  Early 
Western  Travels  (32  vob.)  and  by  H.  M.  Chittenden  in  The  American 
Fur  Trade  of  ike  Far  West  (3  vols.).*  Besides,  there  are  books  without 
number:  county  histories,  family  histories,  town  histories,  remi- 
niscences, and  diaries.*  Each  state  has  its  historical  society  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society  has  gathered  into  its  Proceedings 
and  into  the  Reviexe,  that  is  published  under  its  auspices,  material 
that  is  necessary  for  the  student  of  this  portion  of  American  history. 
n.  Indian  Treaties.  —  The  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  relat- 
ing to  cessions  and  compensations  were  numbered  by  the  hundreds, 
most  of  them  since  1850.  They  are  calendared  and  the  geographical 
extent  of  the  cessions  noted  in  the  18th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Pt.  ii.  The  treaties  themselves  were  printed  in  1826 
in  a  volume  entitled  /rufton  Treaties,  and  Laws  and  Regtdations  relating 
to  Indian  Affairs,  again  in  1837  in  Treaties  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  several  Indian  Tribes,  from  1778  to  18S7,  a  third 

>  W.    V.    Pooley's    ' '  Settlemenit   of  '  One    ol    the    beat    contemporuy 

nimoia  from   1S30  to   18S0"   (BvUetin  descriptionB   of   Weatem   life   ii  Bay- 

of   the   Univenity   of   Wisoonain,    No.  DMd    R.    Hall's    The   New  Purctiate : 

220)   and   B.   H.   Hibbud'a   "History  or.  Beten  and  a  Half  Yean  in  the  Far 

of   A^oulture   in    Dane   County"   in  Weil.      By    Rebert    Carlton,    Big.    (2 

Aid.,  Eoonomic  Series,  i,  are  of  greater  vols.,     New    York,     1843).    Substan- 

value  and  wider  application  than  theit  tially    the    same    material    was    pub- 

tlUea  indicate.  lished  in  one  volume  at  New  Albany, 

■Solon   J.    Buck's   bibliography   ot  Indiana,  in   1865.     In   1916,   an   "In- 

TVavel     and     DetcripUon,     1786-1806,  diaoa  Centennial  Edition"  edited   by 

fom^B  vol.  ix  of  the  CoHeetioni  of  the  J.    A.  Woodbum    was    published    at 

niinoia    State    Historical    Library,    is  Princeton,  N.  J. 
asoellent  within  the  yean  tnated. 
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time  in  volume  vii  of  the  Pvblic  Statute  at  Large  of  the  United  States 
and  in  1904,  in  Indian  Affaira.  Lawa  and  Treaiiea,  edited  by  Charles 
J.  Kappler,  vol.  ii  (Senate  Document,  No.  319,  5Sth  Cong.,  2od 
Sess.)'  There  are  differences  in  the  text  of  the  treaties  as  printed  in 
these  severd  publications,  and  some  treaties  are  in  one  and  not  in 
any  of  the  others.  The  whole  subject  of  Indian  relations  and  of  the 
United  States  Indian  factory  system  needs  careful  and  extended 
treatment.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Cyrus  Thomas's  "  Introduction  " 
to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology's  volume  above  cited,  and  the  "  Table  of 
Contents  "  to  the  volume  of  1837  of  Indian  treaties  already  mentioned 
are  the  best  official  statements  of  the  Indian  relations,  but  chapters 
ziii  and  xv  in  M.  M.  Quaife's  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwat  gives  ooei 
p^haps,  the  best  insight  into  the  matter  that  can  be  had.  The 
offidal  story  down  to  1826  as  told  in  documents  is  in  the  two  volumes 
ol  American  State  Papert,  Indian  Affaire. 
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CHAPTER  in 

THE  UBBAN  MIGRATION 

The  westward  movement  forms  a  distinct  picture  in  our 
annals.  No  less  distinct,  but  much  less  known,  is  the  rise 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  and  towns,  princi- 
pally in  the  Northeast,  and  the  development  therein  of 
chisses  and  of  an  industrial  social  system.  The  more 
venturesome  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation of  the  seaboard  sought  the  fertile  farming  lands  of  the 
West ;  others,  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  or  ambitious 
of  gain,  or  addicted  to  books,  found  employment  in  the 
factories,  countinghouses,  and  shops  in  the  cities  and  towns 
that  came  into  being  as  part  of  the  new  industrial  movement 
or  that  grew  out  of  some  demand  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  or  mechanical  products.  The 
settlement  of  the  West  was  a  dispersion  of  famUies  over  a 
great  space  of  territory ;  the  building  up  of  the  cities  of  the 
Northeast  was  the  concentration  of  men  and  women  in 
limited  areas.^     As  the  latter  development  progressed  the 

■  New  Eugltuid  tomu  gtevi  or  do-  volume.    Samuel    Forbei  of  CtiDa«D, 

clined    in    most    aatonuhiDg    fashion.  Litchfield    County,    Connecticut,   vu 

Oftentimes    the    territorial    extent    of  an  admirable  example  of  a  New  Eng- 

a  town  would  diminish,  but  the  popu-  lander  ol  diversified   modes  of  bread 

lation    would   increase   owing    to    the  winning-     He  was  one  of  the  earliest 

establiahmont  of  some  industry.     An-  iron    masters    in    die    United    States. 

other  town   might  lose  almost  all  ite  kept  a  flourishinK  genera]  store,   and 

inhabitants    owing    to    some    sudden  loaned  money  to  his  neighbors.     Dr. 

migration    o(   industry    and    workers.  Peroy  W.  Bidwell's  essay   on  "  Rural 

About  all   that   can   be  s^d  is  that,  Eoonomy  in  New   England  in   1600" 

in    general,    agriculture    declined    and  ( T'rorxacftdns      of      the      Connecticut 

manufacturing  increoaed  in  the  older  Academy   of   Arts   and    Bciencea.    xx, 

settled     parts     of     the     Northeastern  241-3S9)    gives   an   admirable   picture 

States   in   the   yean   oovered   in    this  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  tliat  seo- 
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demand  for  clerks  and  shop  hands  in  the  commercial  service, 
for  operatives  in  the  factories,  and  for  domestic  help  in 
the  household  became  stronger  and  stronger.'  This  in- 
crease of  the  fanning  area  and  this  building  up  of  centres  of 
commerce  and  manufacture  depended  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  and  this  in  turn  created  a  demand 
for  labor;  but  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad  made  it 
possible  to  feed,  house,  and  warm  large  groups  of  people  in 
contracted  spaces.  At  the  same  time  the  constantly 
broadening  market  for  manufactured  goods  and  the  in- 
creasing area  from  which  the  manufacturer  could  draw  his 
supply  of  raw  material  rapidly  led  to  manufacturing  in  lai^er 
units  and  thereby  separated  the  owner  and  manager  from 
the  working  men  and  women.  The  growing  ease  of  move- 
ment also  tended  to  make  labor  mobile :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  worker  could  go  from  place  to  place ;  on  the  other  hand, 
any  particular  body  of  workers  became  liable  to  an  inun- 
dation from  outside  of  those  who  were  as  skilled  as  them- 
selves or  could  become  so  after  short  periods  of  instruction. 
The  revival  of  immigration  from  Europe  also  provided  the 
manufacturers  with  operatives  who  oftentimes  were  more 
skilful  than  the  native  American  and  were  accustomed  to 
work  for  smaller  compensation.  Not  infrequently  groups 
of  these  workers  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  aid 
in  the  estabUshment  of  some  new  manufacturing  industry, 
or  to  provide  a  supply  of  cheaper  labor,  —  and  these  also 
brought  to  their  new  homes  the  social  prejudices  and 
theories  of  their  old  places  of  habitation. 

tion  At  the  b^umiiis  of  the  new  am.  Morgan's  Connectieut  at  a  Ccicnn  and 
A  more  definite  picture  of  the  old  life  tu  a  State,  iii.  bring  the  facta  together 
can  be  obtained  from  a  perusal  of  the  in  a  convenient  form- 
opening  pages  of  W.  H.  Francis's  >  The  Columbian  CenUnd  of  Boston 
Bidoni  of  the  Hattina  Trade  in  Dan-  for  July  29,  ISDQ,  has  nn  advertise- 
bury.  Conn.  (1660),  which  practically  ment  of  an  "Intelligence  Office"  at 
It  repeated  in  Bailey's  Hittoiy  of  Dati-  number  10  State  Btreet. 
bury.  oh.  Tnrii     Three  ohapten  in  F. 
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According  to  the  above  analysis,  the  rise  of  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  depended  upon  mechanical  inventions 
that  were  common  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  to  the  development  of  transportation  facilities 
in  America  and  throughout  the  worid.  In  those  days, 
government  protection  through  the  tariff  was  regarded 
as  an  important  element  in  the  successful  operation  of 
American  mills  and  of  other  manufacturing  establishments 
where  handworkers  were  employed  in  great  numbers  in 
proportion  to  the  total  product.'  Imposts  had  been  laid 
upon  foreign  manufactures  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
government  under  the  Constitution;  but  they  had  not 
amounted  to  much  in  the  way  of  protection.  The  embargo 
of  1808,  the  commercial  war  that  followed  it,'  and  the  armed 
conflict  that  succeeded  had  provided  a  very  efficient  stimulus 
to  the  estabUebment  of  industries.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Congress  sought  to  limit  the  influx  of  goods  from  out- 
side by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1816.  This  law  was 
foUowed  by  others  in  1824,  1828, 1832,  and  1833.  This  last 
act  provided  that  the  duties  then  levied  by  law  should  be 
gradually  reduced  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1S42, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  treasury  made  more  revenue 
necessary  and  the  tariff  was  again  increased  to  be  lessened 

Jamm  Uettrct  (PhiUdalphia,  181B),  p. 

,    _  61. 
■  neoeawry  to  build  up  Uie  manu-  A  good  protootivo  Msumaut  is  J.  S. 

(actuna     of     the     United     Statea :  —  Young's  Addrttt  to  Con^reu  on  Hit  Fro- 

"  ExperiencD  has  taught  me. "  he  wrote,  ttelion  of  Amtriean  Labor  (Portsmouth, 

"that  manufaoturea  are  now  as  necee-  N.  H.,  184d). 

■ary    to  our  independence   bh  to   our  The  "Tariff  Aeta"   ai«  printed  at 

comfort."      JeSerson'a    Wrilinga    (Me-  length  in  Stnalt  Report  No.  2130,  Slat 

mortal  od.},  liv,  392;    also  quoted  in  Cong..   2nd   Sess.  and  in  Houit  Doca- 

Th»   Soundnat   of  Ote   PUicy   of  Pro-  menl  No.   562.   56th  Cong..  2nd  Sees. 

Iteting   Domttiic   Marmfacturti,    iHued  For  a  modem  statement  of  Uie  facts  tee 

by    tlie    Philadelphia    Society    tor    the  Prank  W.   Taussig'a   Tariff  Hislory  of 

Ftomotion  of  American  MBnufaeturBS,  the  Vnitad  SUOa  {6th  ed..  New  York 

in    1817.      See   also   Jefferson's   letter  and  London.  1914). 
to   D.  Lyii(^.  Jr..   of  June  26,   1617,  'See    the    pnaent    work,    Tol.    iv, 

fa)    A    Narrvtue   of   a    Tour    .  .  .   hg  oh.  iit. 
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in  1846.  Some  manufacturers  and  some  students  main- 
tained in  those  days  and  have  ever  since,  that  special  duties 
were  necessary  to  equalize  the  cost  of  high-priced  American 
operatives  and  the  "pauper  labor"  of  Europe.  Others 
have  argued  that  this  end  would  be  more  certainly  gained  by 
stimulating  American  invention  and  efficiency  of  operation 
by  the  exposure  of  American  industry  to  active  competition 
from  outside.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  part  of  the  historian's 
duty  to  determine  which  of  these  two  views  is  correct,  or 
how  much  or  how  little  of  truth  there  was  —  and  is  —  in 
either  of  them,  because  down  to  1850  there  was  not  enough 
fixity  to  tariff  legislation  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  building 
up  manufacturing  industry.  Moreover,  there  were  many 
other  factors  that  exercised  an  unquestionable  influence 
on  manufacturing.  One  of  these  was  the  abundance  or  the 
lack  of  loanable  capital  in  America  and  Europe  that  accom- 
panied eras  of  prosperity  or  rising  prices,  or  eras  of  depression 
or  falling  prices,  —  for  industry  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  the  use  of  borrowed  funds.  With  much 
of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  and  abundance  or  dearth  of  capital,  conditions  in 
America  and  the  precise  percentage  of  "protection"  had 
next  to  nothing  to  do.  Iron  and  textiles  were  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  industries  at  that  time.  The 
development  of  the  iron  industry  grew  out  of  the  new  and 
urgent  demands  that  were  created  by  the  new  methods  of 
transportation  and  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
actuated  by  water  or  steam  power  in  the  new  mills  and 
factories.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  textile  industry  because  the  yardage 
of  manufactured  cloth  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population,  —  and  the  amount  of  cotton  cloth 
exported  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  production. 
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It  would  seem  probable  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others 
that  the  supply  of  cheap  and  attractive  fabrics  created  a 
demand.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  innumerable  small 
articles  of  utility,  convenience,  or  ornament,  —  their  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  and  at  low  cost  created  a  demand 
l^at  had  hitherto  been  lacking  or  dormant.  Bearing  in 
mind  all  these  considerations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
effect,  if  any,  was  produced  by  an  ever^changing  protective 
policy. 

The  impulse  to  manufacturii^  was  general  throughout 
the  coimtry,  —  Southerners  and  Westerners  were  as  anxious 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  movement  as  were 
the  Northeastemers.  In  the  South,  factories  were  estab- 
lished at  Richmond,  Spartansbui^,  Columbia,  Atlanta, 
Natchez,  and  at  many  other  places.  The  extent  and 
development  of  manufacturing  in  that  section,  apart  from 
bare  statements  like  the  above,  are !  impossible  to  discover 
and  describe  owing  to  the  absence  of  printed  records  and 
reports  and  to  the  destruction  of  quantities  of  manuscript 
material  in  the  course  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence. 
In  itself  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  manufacture 
ing  should  not  have  flourished  there  iu  slavery  days  as  it 
undoubtedly  has  prospered  in  the  years  of  freedom.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  slavery  and  manufacturing  could  not 
live  together,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
for  this  opinion.  In  the  States  where  slavery  existed  in  a 
non-intensive  form,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
poorer  planters,  or  farmers,  owning  only  a  few  slaves  to 
work  with  them  in  the  field.  Possibly  free  whites  and  black 
slaves  could  not  work  together  in  a  textile  factory,  but 
surely  the  slaves  might  have  done  the  hard,  labor  while  the 
whites  tended  the  machinery,  —  the  two  sets  of  workers 
being  in  separate  parts  of  a  building  or  in  different  buildings. 
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In  iron  manufacttiriDg,  negro  slaves  certainly  were  tised. 
The  payroll  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  at  Richmond  indi- 
cates the  employment  of  several  hundred  negroes ;  ^  and 
the  negroes  belonging  to  the  Nesbitt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany' of  South  Carolina  brought  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  at  a  sale  of  the  company's  assets.  Probably  it  was 
not  the  existence  of  slave  labor  that  interfered  with  the 
prosperity  of  Southern  manufacturing ;  it  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  more  than  ample  employment  for  all  Southern 
capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant. 

Iron  had  been  worked  up  in  Virginia  from  an  early  time 
and  in  1800,  there  were  several  furnaces  and  forges  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Old  Dominion.  Coal  was  also  mined  near  Rich- 
mond. It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Tredegar 
works  at  that  place  that  iron  manufacturing  beyond  the 
rougher  stages  was  carried  on  on  a  commercial  scale.  Those 
works  went  on  prospering  through  the  decades  and  in  the  War 
proved  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  Confederacy.  The 
Nesbitt  Company  was  a  South  Carolina  corporation  that 
numbered  among  its  stockholders  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  that  State.  It  owned  valuable  beds  of  iron, 
scattered  over  some  eight  thousand  acres  of  land ;  and  also 
possessed  water  power,  limestone,  and  forested  tracts. 
The  company  procured  machinery  and  workmen  from  New 
York  and  arranged  to  borrow  one  himdred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  had  the  use  of  the  full  amount,  owing  to  the  financing 
of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Railroad 
Company  of  South  Carolina  by  the  State  through  the  bank. 
Owing  to  various  difficulties,  among  which  were  trans- 

■  MiM    Kathleen    E.    Braoe    very  ■  A    Compilation   o/    AU  Ih*   Aeb 

Undly  pieced  at  my  diapoaal  tlie  aotm  .  .  .  in  RAOion  lo  (Aa  Bank  ^  0\»  Stolt 

o(    her    Teoearch   on    the   Iron   Manu-  <4  Booth  Carolina,  2tf7. 
lacture  in  VirginiB. 
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portstion  troubles  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  skilled 
workmen,  the  company  could  not  repay  the  money  that  it 
had  received  and  mortgaged  itB  lands,  buildings,  and  one 
hundred  of  its  most  valuable  slaves  through  the  bank,  and 
later  all  its  property  was  put  up  at  auction  and  bid  in  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  three-fifths 
of  the  assets  being  scheduled  as  negroes.  It  appears  in  this 
case  as  in  the  case  of  other  Southern  manufacturing  and 
transportation  corporations,  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock 
oftentimes  paid  in  the  form  of  slaves,^  and  it  may  be  that 
the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
was  invested  in  labor  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its 
lack  of  success.  After  the  sale  a  new  corporation  was 
formed  which  agreed  to  pay  seven  per  cent  on  the  loan  an- 
nually for  five  years,  and  thereafter  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the 
debt  yearly  until  the  entire  amount  was  paid ;  but  what 
happened  to  the  Nesbitt  Company  after  that  is  unknown.' 
Very  little  has  been  written  about  early  Southern  cotton 
mills.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  were  in  operation  in  1S25  and  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  created 
over  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  near  the  cotton  fields. 
There  was  abundant  labor  of  the  same  class  of  poor  whites 
that  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  later  mills  in  their  earlier 
years.  It  is  said  that  no  mill  that  was  founded  in  the  South 
before  1826  was  financially  successful  and  after  1830,'  the 
advocacy  of  manufacturing  in  the  Cotton  States  was  looked 
upon  locally  as  more  or  less  treasonable  in  that  it  implied 
some  slight  belief  in  tariff  and  the  rightfulness  of  protection. 

iFrom  the  "Elmore  Manuaeripta"  in  Rtlation  to  Ua  Bant  of  tka  SlaU  o/ 

it     appean     that     Bharaholden     con-  South  Carolina.  611-644, 043. 
tribut«d  Dtcro  aUvM  to  the   Ncabitt  'Sm   Vletor   S.    Clark'i   Biatam  of 

Companj'    ioMUoA   at    monsy    to    tlie  MamifOfCtuTa    in    Iha     Vniitd    Slaiu, 

total   amount  of  134,000,  —  torsenwo  teOT-lseO;      Ausost     Eohn's     CotUm 

beinc  valned  at  I3S00  and  btaakmnitiu  MiOt    of    Smith    Carolina    (Columbia, 

att2000.  8.  C  1907);    Bobeit  Milla'a  •Stotuttca 

■  A  CoMfiUian  nf  aO  tin  Ad*  ...  of  South  Carolina 
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In  the  Northwest,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Pennsylvania 
boundary  line,  manufacturing  bad  been  begun  in  the  towns 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  its  affluents.  The  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  Eastern  commercial  cities  was  well 
nigh  prohibitive :  Cincinnati  people  paid  about  double 
Philadelphia  prices  for  manufactured  goods  and  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  flour  and  pork  for  about  one-half  the 
amount  those  conmiodities  would  bring  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  owing  to  the  high  freights  by  way  of  the 
New  Orleans  route.^  The  saying  was  that  it  required  four 
bushels  of  com  to  buy  at  Cincinnati  what  one  bushel  would 
purchase  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  saw  mills  were  erected  for  fashioning  the  material  for 
frame  houses,  grist  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  com  grown 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  mills  for  spinning  wool  and  weav- 
ing cloth.  There  were  also  some  factories  for  working  up 
iron,  many  breweries,  and  a  few  distillerira.  In  ISIO,  the 
prospect  of  disseminated  manufacturing  in  the  Western 
country  was  very  good ;  but  road,  canal,  steamboat,  and 
locomotive  brought  the  high-priced  labor  of  the  newly 
settled  country  into  competition  with  the  lower-priced  labor 
of  the  Northeast  with  the  result  that  the  budding  manu- 
factures of  the  Western  country  either  died  or  experienced 
a  very  slow  development. 

Manufacturing  b^an  in  the  Northeast  at  the  very  earliest 
time  and  progressed  through  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods,  practically  without  a  break.  After  the  Revolution, 
when  reports  of  the  new  Kngliah  manufacturing  processes 
began  to  reach  the  country,  efforts  were  made  to  reproduce 
them  in  America  and  make  the  United  States  independent 
of  the  Old  World.     Hamilton  and  Duer  were  at  the  head  of  - 

>  Ulan  itatementa  ue  taken  ftom  a  (xii,  70S).  He  dtee  two  loetl  pspeia, 
nloable  artiala  by  F.  P.  Ooodwin  Littrlv  BaS  tad  the  W**ttm  Spy,  m 
ia    tLe    Anurietm    Bittorieat    Btritit      hu  Mithorities. 
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what  was  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  enterprise  in  New 
Jersey ;  on  the  Hudson  there  were  active  iron  factories  and 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  there  were  many  others. 
Woollen  mills  and  cotton  mills  were  in  operation  in  all  of 
these  States  and  also  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  these 
designs.  There  was  lack  of  capital,  lack  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  modem  machinery,  very  little  skilled  labor,  and 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  raw  material.  It  appears  in  the 
case  of  a  Hartford  mill  that  the  cost  of  the  cleaning  and  prep- 
aration of  the  wool  for  the  spinning  machines  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  profits.  Indeed,  one  manufacturing  enterprise 
after  another  was  established,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  one 
or  more  of  these  adverse  factors.  The  founding  of  the 
modern  textile  business  was  due  to  Samuel  Slater,'  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  an  American.  They 
practically  reinvented  the  machinery  with  which  Slater  had 
been  famUiar  in  the  old  country  and  which  Lowell  had  ex- 
amined there,  while  on  a  visit.  The  Jefiersonian  commercial 
policy  and  Madison's  War  of  1812  gave  American  spinners 
and  weavers  their  first  great  opportunity,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  1820's  that  the  American  textile  industry  really 
began  its  successful  career.  Thereafter,  there  were  many 
serious  setbacks  due  in  great  measure  to  financial  dis- 
turbances throughout  the  world,  but  taking  year  in  and 
year  out  there  was  a  constant  development.  The  "Census" 
of  1840  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States ;  according  to  this  there  were  nearly 
eight  hundred  thousand  people  employed  in  it  and  they 
produced  about  two  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  commodities  in  one  year.'    It  is  noteworthy  that  New 

■Oeorte    S.     White's    Mmnmr    of  >  Owrge   Tucker's   Progrt**   <tf   the 

Somual  Blattr,  71-78 ;  and  see  tlie  UniUd  Stale*  in  PoTuJalion  and  W«aUh 
prawnt  work,  toI.  iii,  423  and  fol.  (l«t  ed.,  pp.  137.  19S). 
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England  and  the  Middle  States  had  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  pro- 
duced nearly  fou>fifths  of  the  total  value  of  commodities 
made  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  Northwestern  section 
produced  more  than  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  sec- 
tions put  together. 

The  growth  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns  was  phenomenal  in  these  years.  In  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  there  were  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Loiiisville,  and  Pittsburg,  to  which  might  be  added  Mobile 
although  that  town  is  not  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
Mississippi  watershed.  The  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents  built  up  the  busi- 
ness of  New  Orleans,  which  became  a  distributing  centre 
for  imports,  as  well  as  a  place  of  concentration  for  up-river 
products  designed  for  exportation.  New  Orleans  also 
shared  with  Mobile  in  forwarding  the  cotton  grown  on  the 
rich  lands  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  it  handled  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  from  Kentucky  and  of  sugar  from 
Louisiana.  To  New  Orleans  also  came  immigrants  from 
Europe  bound  for  Texas,  or  for  points  up  the  Mississippi. 
St.  Louis  was  the  centre  of  the  mid-Mississippi  commerce 
and  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  western  country  except  that  which 
found  an  outlet  through  Canada.  It  also  was  the  shipping 
point  for  the  products  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  upper  river 
and  was  the  centre  of  the  steamboat  traffic  engaged  in 
collecting  the  grain  and  hog  products  from  the  shipping 
ports  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  affluents.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  performed  similar  functions  for  the 
Ohio.  The  importance  of  these  four  centres  of  river  steam- 
boat traffic  in  the  thirty  years  before  1850  can  hardly  be 
overstated,  for  in  those  years  practically  all  the  commerce 
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of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  gained  access  to  the  outer  world 
by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mobile 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  cotton  for  its  commercial 
life  and  its  period  of  great  prosperity  did  not  begin  until  the 
opening  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
provided  fields  of  great  richness  for  the  cotton  planter. 

Pittsburg  has  a  most  astounding  history.^  Politically, 
it  belongs  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  East,  but  geographically 
it  is  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the 
interior  basin.  The  National  Road  reached  the  Ohio  River 
at  Wheeling  in  western  Virginia,  but  the  steamboat  traffic 
of  the  river  still  made  its  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  The 
Portage  Railway  connected  it  with  Philadelphia  and  other 
routes  gave  it  access  to  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Eric 
Canal.  It  was  inevitable  that  manufacturing  should  begin 
at  an  early  date  in  such  a  centre  of  human  effort,  and  grist 
mills,  wood-working  establishments,  and  distilleries  were 
founded  there  or  in  the  vicinity  at  an  early  time.  Pittsburg 
stands  la  a  region  rich  almost  beyond  comparison  in  coal 
and  iron.  In  1803  Zadok  Cramer  stated  that  upwards  of 
$350,000  worth  of  manufactured  articles  were  made  at 
Pittsburg  in  one  year.  Of  this  amount  956,000  represented 
manufactures  of  iron  ranging  from  axes  to  cowbells ;  an- 
other S13,000  was  given  as  the  value  of  manufactured 
glass,  some  of  which  was  said  to  be  equal  to  any  cut  in  the 
states  of  Europe.  Then  there  were  nine  hundred  barrels 
of  beer  and  porter,  five  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  "segars, 
snuff,  and  pig  tail  tobacco"  to  the  amount  of  S3000,  five 
thousand  yards  of  striped  cotton  and  ninety  dozen  chip 

'8*0   J.    N.   Boueher'i   A   Ctnhiry  ef   a    Tour.    ch.    xxzvii.     I.    Huria'i 

and  a  BtUf  e/  PiOtbtiro,  i,  cha.  zxi  and  Filttburgh   Butinen  Direntom,  for  th4 

fol.,   and  the  books  cited  therein,  es-  Year  tSST  givea  a  complete  pictun  of 

pecially   Forteecue   CumuiB's   SMcAe*  the  town  at  that  time. 
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hats.'  Even  in  1807  the  Pittsburg  atmosphere  was  de- 
scribed as  filled  with  soot.  Anne  Royall,  that  notorious, 
eariy,  strong-minded  female,  visited  Pittsburg  in  1828  and 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  town  and  its  people.' 
She  was  greatly  impressed  with  "the  polite,  chaste  and 
gentlemanly  deportment  of  her  [Pittsburg]  workmen  and 
mechanics  .  .  .  they,  as  a  body,  are  the  only  gentlemen 
in  the  city."  She  devotes  thirty-eight  pages  to  describing 
Pittsburg  factories,  including  those  in  what  were  then  the 
suburbs  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  She  spent  two 
weeks  wandering  around  them.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
growth  since  1803  had  been  very  great,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  any  comparative  figures  from  her  descrip- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  castings 
made  by  the  Pittsburg  Foundry  in  1828  was  approximately 
as  much  aa  the  value  of  all  similar  products  turned  out  in 
the  city  in  1803.  In  1850  Samuel  Fahnestock  estimated 
the  total  business  of  Pittsburg,  —  manufacturing  and  foi^ 
warding  — to  "not  fall  short  of  $50,000,000  annually."' 
There  were  then  thirteen  rolling  mills,  thirty  large  foundries, 
five  cotton  factories,  eight  glass  factories  besides  countless 
other  establishments  of  one  sort  or  another,  —  and  yet 
Pittsburg  was  only  at  the  threshold  of  her  career. 
Of  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  —  and  of  the  country  as 

>0.    H.    ThuntoD'B    PitUtmrgh    Aa  Royall  am :   The  Black  Book;   SouOitm 

U  U   ilSST],  p.  Bt,   quoting  Cramer's  Tour,   or   Secimd   Seriin   of  the   Black 

Abnatiaek  for   1S04.     An  saumeradon  Book    sivjag    descriptioiui    of    Wuh- 

of    the    manufoctureB    in    1810   ii    id  ioEton  society  in  the  Jscksonian  time; 

Cruoer's    ffatigaltir   (Qth   «d.),   P-    63  LcOcra   from   Alabama;     uid   Skelchct 

and  fol.     A  table  ol  manufactUIM  in  itf  HUlory-   ^'.   Q'u'   Manneri.   in  Ott 

1818    ii    in    Fearon'a    Sketche*.    206.  VnOed    SUUet.     S.    H.    Porter's    Lift 

Chaliea     W.     Dahlinger's     PiUtbargh  and  Timet  of  Anne  Rouail  giveo  a  not 

.  .  .  lU  Barlt)  Social  Zitfe  (New  York,  unintereating   sketch    of   this   woman, 

1916}    ia   a   readable   account   or   tlie  who  was  greatly  and  justly  feared  hy 

early  developmeot  of   the  town  with  her  contemporaries, 

matter  quoteid  from  newsp^rara.  '  N.    B.    Craig's    Hidory   ef   Pittt- 

'  Mri.     RogalTi     Pennnrbonia,     or  bvrgh,  311.     See  also  J.  N.  Boucher's 

TnaOt  ConlinMed  in  the  Uniltd  Blalet,  Cmtmv  and  a   Half  of  Pittilmra  and 

i,     40-133.     Other    works    by    Mrs.  A<r  PeopU,  i,  oh.  xiv. 
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a  whole  —  New  York  stood  foremost  in  1850.  The  Revolu- 
tion left  it  in  distiQctly  a  second  place,  being  inferior  to 
Philadelphia  in  population  and  in  business.  At  once  its 
period  of  phenomenal  growth  began.'  It  grew  faster  than 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  and  soon  outstripped  them  in 
population  and  commerce  and,  later,  it  exceeded  Philadelphia 
in  manufacturing.  Then  came  the  Erie  Canal,  tremendously 
accentuating  New  York's  commercial  business.  By  1830 
it  bad  acquired  the  incontestable  primacy  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  bad  grown  from  a  small  town  on  the 
eouthem  end  of  Manhattan  Island  to  occupy  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  present  area.  As  the  century  advanced  New 
York  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the  distributing  business  of 
the  Northeast.  It  became  an  American  counterpart  of 
Liverpool  as  a  collecting  and  forwarding  commercial  centre. 
It  is  inevitable  that  when  a  town  gains  a  certain  commercial 
position,  it  absorbs  to  itself  business  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  its  rivals,  at  first  those  near  by  and  then  slowly 
those  farther  and  farther  off.  Commerce  is  attracted  to  such 
a  port  by  the  certainties  of  securing  conveyance  to  the 
destination ;  vessels,  railroads,  and  steamboats  likewise  seek 
it  because  of  the  certainty  of  freight  money  both  ways. 
Finally,  such  a  centre  of  commerce,  manufacturing,  and 
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distribution  becomes  naturally  a  centre  of  finance,  and 
New  York  from  about  1840  distinctly  assumes  the  position 
in  America  which  before  that  time  had  been  held  by  Phil- 
adelphia. The  accumulated  wealth  of  New  York  had  be- 
come very  great  compared  with  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
and  the  other  cities  on  the  seaboard.  But  when  one  speaks 
of  it  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  country,  one  means  that 
the  business  of  collecting  funds  —  money  and  credit  —  and 
exchanging  them  for  commodities  and  labor  all  over  the 
United  States  centred  at  that  point.  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  grew  steadily.  Each  of  them  made  great  efforts 
to  retain  the  business  that  had  once  been  theirs.  In  a 
measure  they  succeeded  in  extending  their  influence  into 
that  part  of  the  western  country  that  was  not  distinctly 
tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  New 
York  City;  but  it  was  not  xmtil  after  1850,  when  railroad 
connection  was  made  between  those  seaports  and  the  Middle 
West,  that  they  were  able  to  divert  much  of  the  western 
trade  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  their  own  wharves 
and  warehouses.  Boston  found  itself  seriously  menaced  by 
the  commercial  augmentation  of  New  York  and  the  utmost 
that  it  could  do  only  deferred  the  loss  of  ocean-borne  com- 
merce. The  New  Englanders,  thereupon,  turned  their 
abundant  capital  and  energy  into  other  directions.  They 
buOt  up  great  manufacturing  enterprises  and  handled  most 
of  the  commerce  dependent  on  them;  but  as  the  years 
went  by  the  tendency  grew  more  and  more  to  concentrate 
the  commission  and  forwarding  business  of  New  England 
at  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  old  colonial  towns  of  the  South  is  a 
melancholy  one.  Williamsburg  almost  disappeared,  but 
Richmond,  owing  to  its  nearness  to  coal  and  iron,  not  only 
kept  its  place,  but  slowly  developed  although  the  project 
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of  making  it  accessible  to  sea-going  vessels  was  defeated. 
With  the  growing  years,  Charleston  and  Savannah  slipped 
backwards ;  Charleston  absolutely,  and  Savannah  relatively 
to  the  other  shipping  ports.  The  new  cotton  country  except 
a  part  of  western  Georgia  was  tributary  to  the  Gulf ;  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels  no  longer  sought  the  Southeastern  harbors 
because  they  could  be  assured  of  freight  both  ways  by  going 
to  New  York.  Charleston  became  hardly  more  than  a 
port  of  call  for  coastwise  commerce,  and  its  population 
actually  declined.  Had  Robert  Y.  Hayne's  project  of  a 
great  railroad  hne  connecting  Charleston  with  the  mid- 
Ohio  Valley  not  been  defeated,*  owing  partly  at  least  to 
the  efforts  of  Calhoun,  it  ia  quite  possible  that  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Middle  West  might  have 
gone  to  Charleston,  instead  of  to  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia, —  and  thereby  might  have  altered  the  course  of 
American  history. 

In  the  ways  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  there 
grew  up  great  centres  of  human  activity  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some  places,  owing  to  advantageous 
positions  on  lines  of  commerce,  to  nearness  to  iron  and  coal, 
or  to  proximity  to  abundant  water  power,  commercial  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages  and  towns  came  into  existence. 
On  the  Great  Lakes  there  were  Detroit,  Qeveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Chicago ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster  and  Wilkesbarre ; 
in  New  Jersey,  Paterson  and  Newark ;  Rochester  and 
Geneva  in  New  York ;  Meriden  and  Willimantic  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  Providence  and  Pawtucket  in  Rhode  Island ;  Lynn, 
Lowell,  and  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts ;  and  innumerable 
others  scattered  throughout  the  Middle  States  and  New 

>See    T.    D.    Jerrey'a    Rebert    7.  Poarth  CmttnUm  .  .  .  HddinCtivUf 

Hatpxt   and   Bit    Timet   ftnd   bit   The  ten,  S.  C,  AprQ  IS,  1859.  for  Iht  Pro* 

Railroad     the     Conqueror     (ColumbiB,  motion  of  tht  Dirtd  Trade.  Mp«eUlly 

B.  C,  1913)  and  Uie  uithoritieB  therein  p.  24. 
dted;    and  aae  also  Proeeedino*  of  Uw 
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England.  Some  of  them  were  old  towns  revived  to  new 
uses;  others,  perhaps  most  of  them^  owed  their  existence 
to  new  manufacturing  enterprisee.  In  great  commercial 
centres  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia  there  were  always 
large  numbers  of  workers  who  were  not  connected  directly 
with  the  commercial  business  of  the  place.  And  the  larger 
the  city  the  greater  was  the  supply  of  non-commercial  labor. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  manufacturing  enterprises 
should  develop  there,  especially  those  forms  of  manufacture 
that  required  comparatively  large  amounts  of  hand  work, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  making  of  shoes  and  clothes  before 
the  days  of  the  development  of  mechanical  sewing.  On  the 
other  hand,  enterprises  that  utilized  water-power  neces- 
sarily grew  up  from  the  beginning  near  the  rapids  or  falls 
of  some  river. 

Of  all  the  towns  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  none  have  more  interesting  beginnings 
than  the  cotton  mill  cities  of  Lowell  and  Fall  River.  The 
former  owes  its  origin  to  the  half  dozen  men  who  had  made 
a  successful  beginning  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  at 
Waltham  in  Massachusetts.*  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  was  the 
master  spirit  of  this  enterprise.  Being  in  England  in  1811 
and  possessing  a  mathematical  and  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
he  studied  with  great  care  ail  the  cotton  machinery  he  coiild 
see  and  gathered  information  as  to  that  which  he  could  not 
see.  Returning  home  in  1813,  he  duplicated  from  his 
memory  and  notes  of  conversations  the  power  loom  which 
he  had  not  seen  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  and  he  and  his  as- 

1  NathMi     Appleton's     IntrodtKlion  eoataaa  a  gtvitt  deal  of  intereBtine  in- 

of  Ih*  Powtr  I/oom  and  Origin  <4  LoaM  toTDUtiori     and    Samuel    Batchelder's 

ia  tha  buia  of  all  accounts  of  the  ea-  /nfroduetton  and  Earlv  Proerfi  of  thi 

tablUhment   of    the    city    of    Lowell.  C<Mon     Manufattvre     in     Iht     Uniud 

Of  the  later  boolia  Jamea  B.  Praneis'B  SlaUi    haa    aome  definite  mformation 

LoimU    Bjfdravlic    ErptrimtTUt     (Boa-  by  a  contemporary, 
ton,   1SS6,  2nd  ed.,  New  York,  ISeS) 
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sociates  worked  out  readjustmente  and  improvements  in  tiie 
other  machines  used  in  the  making  of  cotton  cloth  and  per- 
formed all  the  processes  in  one  establishment.  At  first  there 
was  a  prejudice  against  American  machine-woven  cotton 
cloth  and  it  was  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  early  products  of 
the  Waltham  mill.  Within  half  a  dozen  years  the  enterprise 
outgrew  the  space  and  water-power  at  Waltham.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  associates  should  buy  the  Pawtucket  Canal 
Company,  which  had  constructed  a  canal  around  Pawtucket 
Falls  of  the  Merrimac  River,  not  far  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Concord.  This  enterprise  had  never  paid  and  the  Wal- 
tham people  were  able,  therefore,  to  buy  up  the  stock  at  a 
low  figure.  They  also  secured  practically  all  the  land  on 
the  river  front  below  the  falls  for  what  might  well  be  termed 
a  nominal  sum.  They  also  purchased  the  "  rights  necessary 
to  control"  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  a  large  lake 
in  central  New  Hampshire,  which  furnished  most  of  the 
water  to  the  Merrimac  River.  They  formed  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company,  deepened  and  widened  the  canal, 
^«cted  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  and,  in  an 
astonishingly  small  space  of  time,  the  first  Merrimac  mill 
was  turning  out  cotton  cloth.  The  associates  then  estab- 
lished a  separate  corporation  for  the  management  of  the 
water-power  and  disposal  of  factory  sites  in  their  new  town, 
which  they  named  Lowell  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the 
Waltham  enterprise,  who  was  no  longer  living.  They 
disposed  of  their  surplus  water-power  to  others  at  extremely 
reasonable  rates.  The  first  steps  in  acquiring  the  stock  of 
the  old  Pawtucket  Company  were  taken  in  1821.  By  1839, 
there  were  twelve  distinct  manufacturing  corporations  at 
Lowell  with  a  combined  capital  of  twelve  million  dollars, 
and  the  town  which  had  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  in 
1820  had  over  twenty  thousand  in  1840,  and  over  thirty- 
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three  thoiisaud  in  1850.*  One  thing  that  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  at  Lowell  was  the 
introduction  of  cloth  printing  by  raachinery  and  soon  "  Mem- 
mac  prints"  had  a  country-wide  reputation.  The  first 
cotton  cloth  made  at  Waltham  was  thirty-seven  inches  wide 
and  was  sold  for  thirty  cents  a  yard;  in  1843  the  price 
had  gone  down  to  siz  and  a  half  cents  a  yard.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  old  style  breast  water-wheel  was  employed; 
later  the  French  turbine,  greatly  improved,  was  introduced, 
thereby  raising  the  percentage  of  power  utiUzed  from  sixty 
or  seventy-five  per  cent  with  the  old  wheels  to  ei^ty-eight 
per  cent  with  the  improved  turbine.  The  establishment 
of  manufacturing  at  Ix)well  Je  the  best  example  of  the  diver- 
sion of  commercial  capital  and  experience  from  navigation 
and  trade  to  an  entirely  new  venture.  Fall  River  had  a 
much  more  normal  origin  and  development,  although  the 
circumstances  of  its  existence  were  in  themselves  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  run. 

For  a  htmdred  years,  more  or  less,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  had  contended  for  lands  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  Narragansett  Bay.  When  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached,  most  of  these  lands  were  given  to  Rhode  Island, 
but  a  bit  of  territory  known  as  Freetown  and  bounded  by 
the  Fall  River  was  assigned  to  Massachusetts.  This  river, 
as  it  is  called,  is  really  a  natural  canal  two  miles  long  with  a 
granite  bottom.  It  drained  a  succession  of  small  lakes  or 
ponds  and  had  a  total  fall  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  leas  than  half  a  mile.  So  narrow  was  the 
channel  that  it  was  possible  to  construct  mills  across  the 
stream,  the  wheels  being  placed  in  the  current  of  the  river. 
The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  to  utilize  this  water-power 
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in  1813 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1821  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  began  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Iron  Works  Company  which  played  a  part  in  Fall  River 
something  like  that  of  the  Canal  Company  at  Lowell.  In 
1820,  there  were  about  five  hundred  people  Uving  at  Fall 
River  and  in  1840  nearly  seven  thousand.^ 

Before  1820  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  that  has  just 
been  described  was  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  housing, 
feeding,  and  caring  for  large  numbers  of  human  beings  in 
restricted  areas.  By  that  year  new  transportation  systems 
had  become  sufficiently  developed  to  bring  food  and  fuel 
to  designated  places  with  some  degree  of  certainty  and 
despatch.  In  those  days,  people  had  no  idea  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation  and  no  laws  curbed  the  money-making  desires  of 
landlords.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses 
was  primarily  for  the  single  family.  Occasionally  there 
was  much  overcrowding  with  resultant  loss  of  vitality  and 
earning  power.  BacilU  and  bacteria  were  unknown  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  acute  disorders  was  such  that  they 
frequently  ran  into  chronic  stages.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions it  was  dangerous  to  gather  people  within  a  limited 
space,  but  it  was  impossible  to  disseminate  them  over  a  large 
tract  of  ground  as  there  was  no  system  of  public  urban  trans- 
portation that  would  enable  the  working  man,  the  clerk,  or 
the  professional  man  to  get  from  his  dwelling  to  his  place 
of  employment,  if  it  were  more  than  three  to  six  miles  away. 
Moreover,  those  were  the  days  of  riotousness  and  boisterous 
conduct;  there  was  a  spirit  of  intolerance  of  individual 
opinions;  and  there  was  a  continuous  drinking  of  distilled 
liquor,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

By  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  improved 
roads,  canals,  and  steamboats  had  all  contributed  to  bring 

I  Orin  Fowler'a  HMory  <tf  FaU  BUer  (ad.  1841),  28,  ». 
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food  and  houBehold  supplies  from  distances  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  to  centres  of  population.  Sometime  before  1828 
Asa  Hall  established  an  omnibus  Une  running  from  Wall 
Street  in  New  York  City  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  State 
Prison  in  Greenwich  Village.  In  1828,  the  service  was 
improved  by  the  addition  of  more  stages,  the  fare  at  that 
time  being  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  By  1850,  there  were 
four  distinct  line?  of  omnibuses  and  the  fare  had  been  cut 
in  half.  Most  of  the  early  omnibuses  had  been  drawn  by 
two  horses,  but  on  some  of  the  busier  routes  larger  vehicles 
with  tour  horses  and  a  boy  collector  of  fares  in  addition  to 
tiie  driver  were  employed.  It  took  something  over  one 
hqur  to  run  three  miles  through  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
city.'  Tlie  first  omnibus  appeared  in  Philadelphia*  in 
1831  but  other  towns  waited  some  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  public  urban  stage-coach  lines. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  to  supply  any  large  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  with  water  from  outside  the  city 
limits.  As  early  as  1791  or  1792,  the  introduction  of  Schuyl- 
kill River  water  into  the  city  for  household  purposes  was 
advocated,  but  it  was  not  until  1799  that  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  earnest.  Steam  pumping  engines  were  then 
installed  and  water  was  raised  from  the  river  to  a  reservoir 
and  thence  distributed  through  log  pipes  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  city.  In  1819,  the  project  was  taken  up 
again  and  by  1822  the  Fairmount  Water  Works  were 
opened.'  In  this  system  the  water  was  taken  from  the 
Schuylkill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  what  was  then  the 

>  Hmm    detaila    are    drawn    from  gineniiia  Societies  tor  DsMmber,  1884, 

Chariea    H.     HaaweU'e    Sttninitcertct*  aod    Georxe    O.    Crocker's    fVoin    Ihe 

of  JVfv  Tori.  229,  231,  S3B.  SHvt  CMch  lo  ...  Ihe  Sirai  Car. 

•  SohMf     and     Weateott'i     Bittory  •  See  Annual  Report  of  llu  Waltrittg 

of    PhUaddpltia.    iii,    2199.    See    alee  CommiUet  .  .  .  I8S6  .  .  .  of  PMladtt- 

Oeorse    L.    Voee'a    "NoUe    on    Eariy  pMo;   to  wlaeh  art  prtfhtd  1A«  B*port 

Tnnfportation    in    MaMMbuwtta"   in  /or  .  .  .  IStt  a)f\A  .  .  .  l8tS,  pp.  1,  C 

the  Jourviai  of  the  Anodation  of  Ed-  10,  vto. 
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occupied  part  of  the  city.  It  was  raised  by  the  surplus 
water-power  of  the  river  and  was  distributed  through  nearly 
forty  thousand  feet  of  iron  pipes,  most  of  which  had  been 
made  in  America.  In  New  York  the  house  pump  and 
ciBtem  were  the  main  reliance  until  the  nineteenth  century 
was  advanced.  The  Manhattan  Company,  that  much 
berated  corporation  which  was  mainly  devoted  to  banking, 
raised  a  large  amount  of  water  by  a  pumping  engine  from  a 
well  within  the  city  limits  and  distributed  it  through  log 
pipes  buried  in  the  streets.  This  water  supply  was  plainly 
inadequate  and  various  projects  were  put  forward  to  supply 
the  rapidly  growing  city.'  As  early  as  1798,  it  was  su^ested 
that  water  might  be  obtained  from  the  Bronx  River,  but 
nothing  was  done.  In  1833,  it  was  proposed  that  Croton 
River  water'  should  be  brought  into  the  city  through  an 
aqueduct.  The  actual  work  of  construction  was  begun  in 
1837  and  in  1842  the  works  were  so  far  completed  that 
water  could  be  turned  into  the  city  mains  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  done  with  nearly  as  much  ceremony 
as  when  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  had  been  united  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  that  time  all  the  larger  cities 
were  supplied  with  water  by  artificial  means.' 

Until  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  lard  and  whale 
oil  lamps  and  candles  were  the  only  means  of  lighting  houses 
and  streets  after  sundown.  Hydrogen  gas  or  some  other 
chemically  produced  illuminant  had  been  used  in  experiments 
and   in  pyro-technics.     In    April,    1816,    Charles   Willson 

>  See    Charies    H.    Haswell'B    Rtm-  by  the  Common  Coimeil  of  the  Ci^ 

iRueeneei   <tf  Ntw    York   bv   an   Oeto-  of  New  York  in  1847. 
pmorian  ndng  indei  under  "irKter."  ■  An  Intcteetiiig  ftccount  of  Ameri- 

"Muibkttan    Company,"    and    "Cio-  oan  water  works  in  1S37  ia  in  David 

ton."  Btevcnaon'l  Skttch  of  tht  Civil  Snginetr- 

'Cbariea  King's  Mtmcir  0/  the  .  .  .  ing    0/    NorVt    Anuriea,   ch.   i.      Tbo 

Crobm   Aqutduei,   90,    126,    140,    144,  "introduction"  to  the  JtfanualqTJnun- 

225.    The  important  reports  and  offl-  tan    Waltr-WorkM    contains    details   of 

da)  doeumeots  were  brought  togetlMr  water  synema  in  all  parts  of  the  oounby. 
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Peale  advertised  that  his  museum,^  a  renowned  institution  of 
Philadelphia,  would  be  lighted  by  "lamps  burning  without 
wick  or  oil"  and  using  "carbonated  hydrogen  gas";  and 
the  Chestnut  Street  theatre  was  illuminated  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  following  November.  New  York  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  city  to  undertake  the  public  lighting  of 
the  streets  by  gas.  By  1830  the  use  of  some  form  of  illu- 
minating gas  was  common  in  the  larger  cities,  not  without 
serious  disasters  in  its  train. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  enormous  social  changes 
wrought  by  the  westward  movement  and  by  the  migration 
into  urban  areas  have  been  suggested  rather  than  described. 
In  the  new  western  homes,  conditions  were  not  essentially  ' 
unlike  those  of  the  parental  estate  except  that  after  toilsome 
beginnings,  it  was  possible  to  produce  much  more  generously 
on  the  rich  soils  of  Transappalachia  than  could  be  done 
on  the  gravelly  farms  and  worn-out  plantations  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States.  The  case  was  very  different 
with  those  who  sought  the  mill  town  or  the  commercial 
city.  There  the  farmer  boys  and  girls  fotmd  themselves 
surrounded  by  entirely  new  conditions  of  life  and  thought. 
This  produced  aU  awakening  that  was  as  remarkable  as  that 
engendered  by  the  long  journey  to  the  farms  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  the  other  Western  and  Southwestern  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  for  the  moment  the  relation  of 
literary  and  scientific  activity  to  density  of  population. 
This  has  been  worked  out  by  several  investigators  with 
somewhat  different  results  as  to  details,  but  in  general 

'Sobarf  Kid  Wwtoott's  Hutorv  <4  lUuminanl    (Euton,    Pa.,    1912).   pp. 

PhOadtlphia.    i.    6t4,    683.    eapecdaUy  12-14;     and   Viotor   8.    Clark'i    Bit- 

fi86,  643-646;    Williun  Dimlsp's  Bit-  lory    of   Manu{aetttTea    in    tht    UaUtd 

loni  ■  ■  ■  of  Oit   Arit   of  Dttion    (ed.  Slatt*.    494    and    lootnotAB.    Tbomaa 

1918),  ii,  18B;    Lacture  dtUvartd  at  Uu  Cooper   publiahed   at   Philadelphia   ia 

Ccntmory  CsUtratum  of  the  FinI  Com-  1816,     Some     In/ormalion     eonetming 

mereuit  Oat  Company  to  »ttl  Oat  a*  an  QatLightt. 
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the  agreement  is  remarkable.^  From  one  of  these  estimates 
it  appears  that  of  978  Americans  bora  before  1851  who 
achieved  distinction  in  letters,  no  fewer  than  803  were  born 
in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Also,  it  may  be 
remarked  how  persistently  men  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments  reside  in  the  largest  cities,  and  the  same  thing 
is  observable  of  business  men  and  of  the  foremost  lights  of 
the  learned  professions.  Many  of  these  are  reared  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  small  town,  but  they  seek  the  great  centres  of 
indiistry  and  commerce  because  there  they  find  the  greatest 
chance  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  All  this  concen- 
tration of  industry,  commerce,  and  business  within  the 
limits  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cities  and  towns 
gave  rise  to  new  problems  that  the  people  living  in  the  thirt,y- 
five  years  from  1815  to  1850  strove  most  vigorously  and 
conscientiously  to  solve. 

while  social  envirooment  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  moiit  potent  influenceB; 
KeoEraphic  environmeul  vu  »wy 
important,  and  K  diiproportionkte 
number  of  Literati  litul  been  bom  in 
krBB  cities.  Tbe  majority  htwl 
been  college  trained.  Economic  se. 
curity  and  early  religioiiH  Bumnjud- 
ings  aleo  ezercised  an  influence.  He 
condudM  that  Oalton'a  propodtion 
tliat  nature  ia  much  more  powerful 
than  nurture  may  well  be  questJonedi 
and  that  hia  third  proposition  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  achievement  of  tuitioas 
due  to  the  dlOerenoe  of  ikatural  abili^ 
doee  not  bold  good. 


>  Edwin  L.  Clarke's 
Men  of  Letten;  their  Nature  and 
Nurture."  67,  in  Columbia  Univer- 
mty's  Stadia  >n  Rittoni.  vol.  lixii; 
Qeorge  R.  Daviea'  "Statistical  Study- 
in  the  Influenoe  of  Environment"  in 
Quorterltf  Joftmal  of  0\t  UnxBtrntj/  of 
North  Dakota,  iv,  232;  James  MoKeen 
Cattell'l  "Statistical  Study  of  Ameri- 
oao  Men  of  Science "  originally  print«d 
in  Sdenee,  New  Series,  xxjv,  and  re- 
printed H  Appendix  to  the  2nd  ed.  of 
bis  Amtrieait  Men  of  Seienee,  a  Bia- 
grajAieal  Dietionani  (New  York,  1910), 
pp.  637-596.  ClMke  Bummariiea  his 
work   In   chapter   iv   by   (^ing   tliat 
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NOTE 


Induitrial  Condltioiu.  —  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  his  Tariff  BUtory  of  the  United  StaUa  has  given  a 
sucdnct  view  of  industry  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century.' 
The  student  who  wishes  to  go  further  will  find  a  mass  of  inatructive 
and  useful  information  in  the  "  Reports  of  Committees "  to  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry  that  assem- 
bled at  New  York  in  October,  1831.  Especially  interesting  are  the 
reports  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  and  steel.  Of  course 
the  members  of  the  convention  were  distinctly  influenced  by  their 
protective  views,  but  the  figures  that  they  brought  together  are  not 
easily  duplicated  elsewhere.  Earlier  statistics  are  to  be  found  in 
Gallatin's  Report  .  .  .  on  the  Subject  of  Americtm  Mam^acturea  of 
April  17,  1810,  and  in  Tench  Coxe's  Statement  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
faeturet  of  the  United  Statet  .  .  .  for  the  year  1810  which  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1814.  This  is  provided  with  elaborate  tables  of 
statistics  which  were  gathered  from  official  soiut:es.  The  later  period 
is  illustrated  in  George  Tucker's  Progreaa  of  the  United  Statet  .  .  .  to 
1840;  the  edition  of  1855  carries  tite  story  down  to  1850.  Much 
larger,  but  not  more  useful  for  the  first  half  of  the  century,  is  Eighty 
Yeart'  Progreas  of  the  United  Statea  *  which  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1861,  and  reprinted  in  1864.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
contains  a  useful  set  of  illustrations  showing  the  progress  of  industry 
and  transportation  at  the  time  of  publication.  Professor  RoUa  M. 
Tryon's  Houaehold  Manufacturei  in  the  United  Statet,  16^1860 
contains  interesting  material  gathered  from  all  kinds  of  sources 
and  illustrated  with  helpful  tables  laboriously  compiled.  Chapters 
vi  and  vii  describe  the  process  of  houaehold  manufacturing  and  the 
transition  to  the  factory  system. 

■  All  aocouDta  of   thi*  ««rifM   time  and  oontain  a  nuwi  ol  informstloD  cm 

us   baaed   largdy   on   J.   L.   BuJiop's  tbe  material  side  of  our  development 

Hutorv     n/     AmaHcan     Mamtfaeturt*  that  bM  aa   yet   been   only  partially 

from  ie08  U>  1860,  vol.  ii.     RecenUy,  worked    up.     Muoh    of   thia   material 

Victor  S.  Claric  haa  gone  over  much  for  the  earlier  years  is  alio  fiveu  in 

o(  the  same  sround  from  a  different  American  State  Faptn  in  the  volumaa 

Btandpoint   and   udnB    more    material  on'Tioanoe." 

in  hia  HMoty  of  Marm/aetwet  in  Vit  '  Midway  in  l>oint  of  time  U  R.  S. 

United    aiaUt.    Tbe    Reporit    of    th»  Fisher's  Pfoprsu  ef  tiu  Uniltd  Statm, 

S*cr«(anf  of  Iht  Trtanry  from  1790  to  published    by    Colton    at    New    York 

ISiQ  were  printed  at  Waahinston  in  in  ISM. 
•even  volume*  Id  the  year*  182B-18S1. 
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THE  FIBBT  LABOR  MOViaiENT 

In  colonial  days  outside  of  the  distinctly  Slave  States 
there  were  no  classes  in  the  producing  part  of  the  community. 
In  the  Middle  States  and  in  New  England,  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  a  few  men  of  means  had  lived  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  but  otherwise  there  had 
been  a  marked  homogeneity  in  the  population.  Markets 
were  very  restricted,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  household 
manufacturing,  commoditi^  being  made  in  limited  quan- 
tities by  the  family,  the  hired  help,  and  indentured  servants. 
These  goods  were  mainly  sold  in  the  neighborhood  except 
Buoh  as  were  carried  by  sea  to  other  colonies  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  each  town  there  were  a  few  mechanics 
who  worked  for  wages  and  in  the  seaports  there  were  ship 
carpenters  who  built  and  repaired  vessels.  In  some  places, 
shoes,  instead  of  being  made  on  the  farm  as  a  home  industry, 
were  manufactured  in  shops,  the  employer  and  his  operatives 
working  side  by  side.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  true 
also  as  to  a  few  other  trades,  but  everywhere  the  master 
worked  with  his  men  and  apprentices,  and  those  of  his 
employees  who  were  not  married  boarded  with  him. 
Roughly  speaking  there  was  no  wage  system,  labor  being 
performed  by  apprentices  and  indentured  servants  and  hired 
help  who  were  compensated  on. a  yearly  basis.  With  the 
quickening  of  business  Ufe  that  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  government  under  the  Constitution,  with  the  widening 
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of  markets  that  waa  brought  about  by  the  breaking  down  of 
local  financial  systems  and  by  the  development  of  trans- 
portation, these  conditions  changed.  For  one  thing,  in- 
dentured service  disappears  as  an  institution  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  ^  except  as  to  apprentices  and  the 
number  of  these  constantly  and  rapidly  diminished.  There 
are  countless  instances  of  apprentices  who  did  not  serve 
out  their  time ;  they  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  worked 
for  other  employers,  —  half-journeymen,  they  were  some- 
times called.  If  the  apprentices,  after  a  few  years  of  service, 
were  desirous  of  leaving  their  masters,  the  masters  seemed 
to  be  equally  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  apprentices. 
The  laws  of  most  States  held  the  master  responsible  for  the 
pecuoiaiy  obligations  of  an  apprentice,  unless  he  gave  notice 
that  an  apprentice  was  no  longer  in  his  employ.  This  the 
masters  frequently  did  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 
There  was,  for  example,  James  Van  Valkinburgh,  Jr.,  of 
Canaan,  New  York.  He  offered  "one  old  shoe"  and  no 
charges  paid  for  the  return  of  "Annonias  Gillet,"  an  ap- 
prentice boy.*  A  Baltimore  paper  of  the  same  year, 
1808,  announced  a  reward  of  five  cents  and  ten  lashes  to 
any  one  bringing  home  a  runaway  apprentice  girl  named 
Catharine  Fowler.'    Probably  tie  servants  and  apprentices 

'  Appsiently    the    latest    adrertiae-  see  the  prasent  work,  vol.  ii,  307-370. 

loent  of  the  Hale  of  indentured  wrvuitB  ■  The    Republican    Crint  (AltWDy;, 

wu  in   1817  in  b  Philadelphia  paper  September  16,  1808. 

•nd  two  monttiB  latw.   these  men  or  *  American  (Baltimore),  August  34. 

Boine   of  them  were  still   uniKild.     Id  iSOS.     Other  instances  are  as  follow! : 

the  same  year  a  rawaid  of  thirty  dol-  The  Wattem  Star  ol  Jun*  26,  1797,  * 

lais  was  oCFered  for   the   return  of  a  Massachusetta    paper,    offered    "Two 

l^deinptioner.     This  b  the  latest  date  Fence  Reward!"    for  the  return  of  an 

of   an   advertisemeDt   offeriiis    a   real  indentured  apprentice  of  eiBht«en ;  tim 

reward  for  the  return  of  an  indentured  Aurora    of    January   17.   1600,  offered 

servant.    Albert   Matthews   noted   an  "Six   Cents   Reward"   for  the   return 

instance  of  the  purchase  of  indentured  of  an  apprentice,  and  the  same  paper 

•ervBjitB  "as  late  as  1617,"  presumably  for  May   16,    1800,  offered   two  centa 

in  Philadelphia,  in  his  paper  on  " Hired  reward  for   the   return   of   a    "young 

Man  and  Help"  in  Colonial  Society's  bound  white  girl," — most  of  the  ad- 

PublieaHotu,   V,   232,   note.     For   "in-  vertisetnents  adding  "no  charges  paid." 

dsDtured"  aerrica  in  tha  eariisr  tinies.  Contrast  these  with  the  reward  of  <100 
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yearned  to  escape  from  their  bonds  and  thought  they  could 
make  more  aa  free  workers,  although  with  the  low  wages 
then  prevailing,  one  would  have  supposed  they  would  have 
been  better  off  in  their  masters'  families ;  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  masters  to  escape  the  performance  of  all  the  obligations 
of  care  in  sickness  and  in  health  of  the  apprentice  system 
and,  instead,  to  pay  wages  points  in  the  same  direction. 
By  1815,  in  all  the  States  north  of  Maryland,  slavery  as  an 
effective  producing  institution  had  disappeared.  There 
were  slaves  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  the  ^^tem 
of  gradual  emancipation  was  rapidly  putting  an  end  to  the 
institution  in  all  the  old  Northern  States  where  it  stili 
had  a  legal  existence.  By  1820,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
Middle  States  and  in  New  England  the  wage  system  was 
established. 

Wages  in  those  days  were  low  when  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents,  the  hours  of  labor  were  long,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  operatives  worked  were  unsanitary  and 
arduous.  In  1800,  eighty  cents  had  been  the  ordinary  daily 
wage  for  partly  skilled  labor  in  rural  New  England  and  a 
few  cents  less  had  been  paid  in  the  Middle  States.  This 
amount  had  increased  to  an  even  dollar  or  thereabouts  in  a 
decade  and  by  1S30  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  ordinary 
laborer  received  a  few  cents  lead  and  in  1820  his  wage  may 
be  set  down  at  an  even  dollar,  with  possibly  twenty-five 
cents  more  on  government  work.'  In  1815,  there  was 
printed  in  "Niles's  Register,"  which  was  published  at 
Baltimore,  a  rather  elaborate  series  of  calculations  intended 
to  show  that  the  laborer  was  much  better  off  in  America 

oRerad  for  tha  return  of  a  negro  boy  Theae   Uter   Gguiea   ere    takea    from 

(Tht   Mirror.   July   14.    1808.   a  Ken-  various     Bourc«g     u     the     "Wendell 

tuoky  pBper)   &nd  $20  for  the  return  Muiuicripta"  which  were  Idndly  placed 
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than  he  was  in  England.  In  this  article  the  daily  wage  of  the 
laborer  in  America  is  given  at  eighty  cents  with  the  quali- 
fication tiiat  most  city  laborers  received  from  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  price  of  wheat 
was  stated  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds  and  beef  was  priced  at  six  cents  a  pound.  From 
this  and  other  calculations  it  appears  that  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents  a  day  would  purchase  food  for  one  adult  and 
one  day's  labor  would  provide  food  for  three  days  for  a 
family  of  father,  mother,  and  four  children.'  Running 
through  the  decades,  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe 
how  the  "real  reward"  of  bone  and  muscle  in  terms  of  daily 
food  has  remained  singularly  constant,  notwithstanding  the 
fluctuations  in  both  wages  and  commodity  prices.  The 
rise  in  real  reward  has  accompanied  the  change  from  mere 
bone  and  fibre  expenditure  to  the  training  of  muscle  and  to  the 
use  of  the  mind.  In  other  words  the  increase  in  the  "  real 
reward"  of  the  operative  classes  has  come  about  by  the 
constant  advance  in  skill  and  in  the  utilization  of  mind  and 
nerve  for  the  operation  of  machinery,  and  not  from  any 
marked  rise  in  the  real  reward  of  any  one  class  in  the  labor- 
ing community.  As  to  the  skilled  workman  in  the  olden  time : 
in  1806  it  was  testified  in  court  that  a  Philadelphia  cord- 
vainer  could  earn  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week  on  piece  work 
and  a  very  good  and  rapid  worker  as  high  as  ten  or  even 
twelve  dollars.' 

As  to  hours  and  condition  of  employment,  these  were 
taken  directly  from  the  custom  of  the  farm,  where  men  and 
women,  and  children  too,  worked  from  sun  to  sun  —  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Those  engaged  on  piece  work  as  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  oftentimes  labored  for  twelve,  thirteen, 

>  nUtt'l  WmHv  BtgiiUsr.  ii.  230. 
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or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  much  of  it  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
or  a  whale  oil,  or  lard  oil,  lamp.  When  mills  and  factories 
were  established  and  the  working  man  went  from  his  own 
home  or  bejich  to  a  place  in  his  employer's  shop,  or  a  girl 
came  from  the  parental  farm  to  a  factory  in  a  mill  town, 
the  accustomed  hours  of  labor  were  naturally  kept  up.  As 
to  the  conditions  of  employment,  no  one  in  those  days  knew 
anything  to  speak  of  about  hygiene,  or  the  effects  of  poor 
ventilation  on  the  human  body  and  mind.  In  point  of  fact 
a  closed  and  hot  room  was  regarded  as  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  luxury,  in  the  winter  time,  at  any  rate.  In  those  days, 
also,  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  purity  of  drinking 
water,  and  the  minor  human  ailments,  that  are  now  recog- 
nized as  a  breeding  ground  for  germs  of  serious  disorders, 
were  not  cared  for  at  all.  The  light  that  was  provided  in 
factory  and  shop  was  scanty  and  harmful  to  the  working 
people.  Furthermore  many  of  those  employed  in  mills  were 
children,  —  as  they  worked  on  the  farm,  why  should  they 
not  labor  in  the  factory?  In  1801,  Josiah  Quincy,  on  the 
beginning  of  a  trip  through  southeastern  New  England, 
visited  Pawtucket  and  gained  admittance  to  the  "cotton 
works."  All  the  processes  of  cleaning,  carding,  spinning,  and 
winding  the  cotton  fibre  were  performed  by  machinery 
actuated  by  water  wheels  and  "assisted  only  by  children 
from  four  to  Ten  years  old,  and  one  superintendent." 
There  were  more  than  one  hundred  children  employed  in  the 
factory  and  they  were  paid  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  day.  Quincy  pitied  those  "little  creatures,  plying 
contracted  room,  among  flyers  and  coggs,  at  an  age  when 
ire  requires  for  them  air,  space,  and  sports.  There  was 
ill  dejection  in  the  countenances  of  all  of  them,"  *  — 

[amMbiuetta  BiatoricBl  Bo-  MemorUt.  16,  In  1SS3.  the  Report  of 
■  Proe*Bdinga.  Sec»iid  Series,  iy,  Uk«  Communorur,  appointed  to  a»- 
Bee  wiao  Bobsrt  Collyer's  SotM      oertam   tlie   truth    aa   to   child  labor 
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tlieir  condition  must  have  resembled  that  of  Robert  Collyer 
as  he  describes  his  boyhood  in  Engrand. 

As  population  became  dense  in  the  commercial  cities 
and  towns  and  in  the  factory  villages,  working  people  came 
together  in  larger  and  larger  groups.  Associating  in  shop 
and  boarding  house  they  began  to  compare  notes  as  to  their 
wages  and  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  other  shops  and  other 
trades  and  in  other  towns,  for,  as  transportation  facilities 
increased,  there  was  more  and  more  migration  of  the  work- 
ing people  from  one  town  to  another  in  the  same  State  or 
in  separate  States.  Moreover,  as  factories  were  established 
it  became  necessary  to  import  workmen  from  abroad, 
especially  from  England  and  Scotland,  to  operate  machinery 
that  was  sometimes  imported  or,  at  all  events,  was  strange 
to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  new  factory 
was  established,  and  these  people  brought  ideas  as  to  trade 
societies  that  had  been  worked  out  in  their  old  homes. 
Tliree  trades,  —  the  cordwainers  or  shoemakers,  the  tailors, 
and  the  printers  —  were  the  first  to  become  conscious  of  class 
distinctions  for  in  them  first  of  all  the  employer  left  his 
bench  by  the  side  of  his  workman  and  sat  apart  in  an  office 
busy  with  the  affairs  of  money,  of  buying  materials,  of 
selling  his  goods,  of  getting  payments,  of  enlarging  his 
market.  As  the  number  of  working  men  increased  one  of 
them  was  appointed  to  overlook  the  rest  and  became  a 
foreman  or  a  forewoman.  A  group  system  of  employment 
in  these  trades  first  appeared  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  it  is  in  those  cities  that  one  finds  what  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  organized  labor  to  ae- 

in  Rhode  iBl&nd,  provided  some  facta  relaz&tion     that     great     numben    of 

lor    contemplation :  —  id    some     mills  mill  ohildren  enioyed  waa  due  to  tlie 
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cure  more  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  bettra  conditions  of 
working. 

There  may  have  been  a  few  strikes  of  shoemakers  in  colonial 
days,  but  the  evidence  for  them  is  very  vague,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  printers  in  one  office  in  Philadelphia 
"turned  out"  in  the  1780's,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is 
even  more  indistinct.'  The  Philadelphia  cordwainers  formed 
a  society  in  1794  and  "turned  out"  in  1798  and  again  in  1799, 
but  the  strike  of  1805  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  ample 
evidence  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1806  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  were  indicted  for  criminal  conspiracy 
and  the  trial  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  at  which  were  present  the 
mayor,  three  aldermen,  and  the  recorder,  was  fully  reported.' 
It  appears  that  a  working  man,  a  journeyman  cordwainer, 
Job  Harrison  by  name,  who  worked  for  Mr.  Bedford,  had 
been  making  shoes  or  dress  shoes  at  nine  shiihngs  a  pair, 
side  lining  them  with  silk.  In  1805,  the  cordwainers  struck 
to  secure  larger  wages  for  the  making  of  boots.  Harrison 
refused  to  turn  out  with  the  rest,  partly  because  he  had  a 
sick  wife  and  several  children  to  support  aod  needed  all 
the  wages  he  could  get  and  partly  because  he  could  not 
understand  why  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  price  he  was 
getting  for  the  making  of  shoes,  should  strike  to  enable  the 
boot  makers  to  get  more  for  their  work.  He  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Cordwainers'  Society,  but  he  turned  "scab" 
and  continued  to  work.     A  committee  of  the  working  men 

>  Id  1791,  the  FhUadsIphia  ew-  Common*  and  oUiera,  vol.  iii,  29-250. 
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called  on  Mr.  Bedford  and  demanded  the  discharge  of 
Harrison.  Upon  Bedford's  refusal,  the  other  jouraeymen, 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  walking  out,  "scabbed" 
Bedford's  Ediop,  leaving  only  Harrison  and  three  or  four 
other  men  at  work.  The  strikers  refused  to  board  at  the 
same  house  with  any  of  Bedford's  employees,  and  appointed 
a  "tramping  committee"  to  watch  his  shop.  In  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  court  proceedings  a  person  in  the  room  was 
heard  to  say  that  "a  scab  is  a  shelter  for  lice,"  whereupon 
he  was  fined  ten  dollars  "for  this  contempt  of  courii  in 
interrupting  a  witness."  The  strike,  or  turn  out,  or  stand 
out  was  against  all  the  employers  in  town  who  had  not 
acceded  to  the  higher  wage  list  for  boot  making.  The 
evidence  is  minute  in  many  particulars,  showing  that  every 
journeyman  who  came  to  Philadelphia  was  expected  to  join 
the  society.  If  he  did  not  the  shop  in  which  he  might  find 
work  was  scabbed  until  he  was  discharged  or  until  he  joined 
the  society,  after  paying  a  fine.  Money  was  given  by  the 
society  to  needy  members  out  of  work.  Scabs  were  called 
upon  by  two  or  three  of  the  strikers  and  were  evidently 
frightened,  although  in  1805,  it  does  not  appear  that  actual 
violence  was  used.  Bedford,  the  employer,  testified  that 
the  strikers  would  come  by  his  house  and  abuse  him  and  that 
they  broke  his  windows  by  throwing  through  them  potatoes 
which  had  pieces  of  broken  shoemakers'  tacks  in  them, 
but  violence  was  not  the  policy  of  the  society.  He  said  that 
he  had  lost  four  thousand  dollars  in  business  by  the  strike. 
Another  employer  stated  that  the  strike  had  cost  him  two 
thousand  dollars  in  the  export  business  alone. 

The  lawyers  made  their  addresses  on  both  sides  and  then 
Moses  Levy,  the  recorder  or  judge,  made  his  charge  to 
the  jury.  He  stated  the  law  which  he  said  was  "the  will 
of  the  whole  commimity  .  .  .  and  the  most  imperious  duty 
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demands  our  submission  to  it."  It  was  of  no  importance 
whether  the  jouraeymen  or  the  masters  were  the  prose- 
cutors, whether  the  defendants  were  poor,  or  rich,  or  their 
numbers  small  or  great,  or  whether  their  motives  were  to 
resist  the  supposed  oppression  of  their  masters,  or  to  insist 
upon  extravagant  compensation,  the  question  is  whether  the 
defendants  are  guilty  of  the  offences  charged  against  them. 
"  If  they  are  guilty  and  were  possessed  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
soil  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
union,  it  is  the  boimden  duty  of  the  jury  to  declare  their 
guilt."  The  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with 
having  combined  unlawfully  to  increase  the  prices  usually 
paid  and  that  they  did  unlawfully  assemble  and  "  corruptly 
conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together  that 
none  of  them  .  .  .  would  work  for  any  master  or  person 
whatever,  who  should  employ"  any  workman  who  broke 
any  "of  the  said  unlawful  rules,  orders  or  bye  laws,  and  that 
they  would  by  threats  and  menaces  and  other  injuries" 
prevent  any  other  workmen  from  working  for  such  master. 
Recorder  Levy  said  that  a  combination  of  workmen  to  raise 
their  wages  might  be  either  to  benefit  themselves  or  to  injure 
those  who  do  not  join  their  Society.  The  contemporaneous 
report  made  by  Thomas  Lloyd  states  that  the  recorder 
declared  all  such  combinations  to  be  unlawful.  One  of 
his  successors  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Journeymen 
Tailors  in  1827,  stated  that  Recorder  Levy  declared  that 
"a  combination  to  resist  oppression,  not  only  supposed  but 
real,  would  be  perfectly  innocent ;  where  the  act  to  be  done, 
and  the  means  to  accomplish  [it]  are  lawful,  and  the  object 
to  be  attained  meritorious,  combination  is  not  conspiracy."  ' 
Levy  closed  his  charge  by  telling  the  jurymen  that  if  they 

>  M.  T.  C.  Oould'a  Tnni  i^  ruwnJy-      Commou'B    Amtntan   /ndtulHal    rSo- 
foar  /oiuiMvman  TaXUit*  (Phiindelphis.      cia^. 
1837),  p.  160;  lepiinUd  in  vol.  Iv  of 
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could  reconcile  it  with  their  coDSciences  to  find  the  defendants 
not  guilty,  they  would  do  so,  otherwise  they  must  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  defendants  were  convicted 
and  fined  eight  dollars  apiece  and  costs  of  the  suit. 

In  the  following  years  there  were  labor  contests  in  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  and  these  brought  about 
prosecutions  which  usually  turned  upon  the  question  of 
conspiracy.  In  1842,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  Hunt  and  Others,  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts  ruled  that  it  was  a  criminal  offence  for  two 
or  more  persons  to  confederate  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful 
or  criminal.  This  rule,  he  said,  was  in  equal  force  in  England 
and  in  Massachusetts ;  but  it  depended  upon  the  local  law 
of  each  country  to  determine  whether  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  combination  or  the  means  used  by 
the  confederates  were  unlawful  or  criminal  in  the  respective 
countries.  He  defined  a  conspiracy  as  concerted  action  to 
accomplish  some  criminal  purpose  or  by  the  use  of  criminal 
and  unlawful  means  to  accomplish  something  that  was  not 
in  itself  criminal.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  inducing  all 
those  engaged  in  the  same  octiupatioa  to  become  members 
of  an  association  is  not  unlawful  unless  the  avowed  object 
of  the  association  is  criminal.  Even  the  purpose  of  an 
association  that  had  a  tendency  to  impoverish  another 
person  might  not  be  criminal  and  unlawful ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  "  highly  meritorious  and  public  spirited. 
The  legality  of  such  an  association  will  therefore  depend 
upon  the  means  to  be  used  for  its  accomplishment."  ^  In 
Has  case  as  in  many  others,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  furnished  the 
precedent  that  was  followed,  not  only  by  the  courts  in 
Massachusetts,  but  in  other  States  as  well. 
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From  1805  to  1820  there  were  labor  contests  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  but  the  times  were  against  agitation 
for  higher  wages  or  improved  conditions.  Beginning  with 
1820  and  more  particularly  after  1825,  a  new  chapter  opened. 
The  regeneration  of  the  second  United  States  Bank  following 
the  transfer  of  the  control  from  Langdon  Cheves  to  Nicholas 
Biddle  marked  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  growth  which 
was  reflected  in  great  activity  in  building  roads  and  canals 
and  in  general  business.  All  this  created  a  demand  for 
labor  and  gave  laboring  men  their  chance  to  coerce  their 
employers.  At  first  the  great  point  at  issue  was  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  old  hours  of  labor,  from  sun  to  sun,  to  ten  hours  a 
day.  The  march  of  democracy  had  placed  the  franchise  in 
many  States  within  the  reach  of  considerable  numbers  of 
working  men  and  in  other  States  where  the  property  quali- 
fication had  been  merely  nominal,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  make  political  action  easier. 
The  working  men  argued  that  they  should  have  more  time 
for  educational  purposes,  that  they  should  have  leisure  to 
study  and  to  consult  about  political  matters  which  they 
could  not  do  at  the  end  of  a  thirteen-hour  day.  Of  course 
in  winter  in  many  trades,  where  work  was  performed  out  of 
doors,  working  men  had  ample  leisure  in  the  long  evenings  to 
study  and  to  contemplate ;  but  with  the  cheapening  of 
artificial  illumination,  with  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  with  the  more  common  use 
of  whale  oil  as  an  illuminant  everywhere,  the  hours  of  indoor 
labor  had  become  more  constant  throughout  the  year. 
.  As  long  as  the  hours  of  labor  had  been  short  in  the  winter 
months  and  indeed  in  the  early  spring  and  late  autunm  it 
had  seemed  not  imreasonable  to  even  up  matters  by  utilizing 
to  the  full  measure  the  long  hours  of  daylight  of  the  other  five 
or  six  months  of  the  year ;  but,  now,  when  labor  was  pro- 
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longed  throughout  the  year,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  recover 
the  average  yearly  time  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  work 
day  as  a  whole.  In  June,  1827,  several  hundred  Philadelphia 
journeymen  carpenters  "struck  out"  or  "stood  out"  for  the 
ten-hour  day.*  The  movement  spread  to  other  trades  and 
to  other  cities,  but  was  not  widely  successful  at  that  time, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  oncoming  of  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence  that  ten  hours  became  the  standard 
of  a  day's  labor  in  the  mechanic  trades  throughout  the 
country. 

The  ten-hour  movement  appealed  more  strongly  to  work- 
ing men  as  a  whole  than  the  earlier  contest  for  wages.  The 
mere  fact  that  all  working  men  — except  agricultural 
laborers  and  other  distinctly  unskilled  outdoor  laborers  — 
were  now  fighting  for  some  one  thing  undoubtedly  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  extended  character  of  this  movement. 
At  all  events  all  kinds  of  trades  established  organizations 
and,  as  all  were  struggling  for  the  same  end,  the  dlCFerent 
trade  orgamzatioos  naturally  came  together  to  concert 
measures  of  coercion.  This  led  to  the  entrance  of  labor 
into  the  political  field,  to  the  establishment  of  working 
men's  parties  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 
For  several  years  the  Working  Men  placed  candidates  in  the 
field ;  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  professional  politicians 
and  succeeded  only  as  they  were  able  to  combine  with  one 
or  another  of  the  political  parties.  In  New  York,  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  promptly  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  "workies."  But  after  a  period  of  moderate  success,  the 
labor  movement  divorced  itself  from  politics. 

These  were  years  of  reformations.  New  York  City  seems 
to  have  vied  with  Brook  Farm  in  the  presence  of  radi- 

■  Jobn  E.  Commoiu'  Domtmttilarii  Hittory  nf  Amtrieait  Jndiutnal  Sceitty,  v. 
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calism.*  Among  the  New  York  reformers  was  Thomas 
Skidmore,  who  had  an  idea  that  every  citizen  should  enjoy 
in  society  the  rights  that  belonged  to  him  in  a  state  of 
nature,  although  possibly  in  order  to  create  any  society 
some  portion  of  man's  natural  rights  had  to  be  abandoned. 
He  argued  for  true  equality  among  men  and  advocated  the 
taking  away  of  all  property  from  individuals  and  its  pro- 
rata division  among  all  adults.  Another  radical  New  York 
reformer  was  George  Henry  Evans,  who,  Uke  so  many  of 
the  would-be  remodellers  of  the  American  social  organization, 
was  an  immigrant  from  England.  He  had  somewhat  deS- 
nite  ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  to  parcel  out  property 
among  the  people.  The  prominence  of  these  reformers, 
combined  with  the  machinations  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
poUticians,  killed  the  political  labor  movement  in  New 
York,  as  it  gave  the  more  conservative  elements  In  the  com- 
munity the  chance  to  stigmatize  the  Working  Men's  Party 
as  contaminated  by  association  with  the  irreligious  and  the 
levellers  and  with  those  of  anarchical  disposition. 
The  financial  measures  of  1830  and  the  next  few  years 

■  At  a  labor  oonventiiHi  held  in  ins  in  tlie  Houw  on  April  30,  1836, 
Lowell,  Mewieiiliimnllii.  March,  184G,  declared  that  Uie  laborins  cIbbma  were 
Mr.  Ryckman  of  Brook  Farm  intro'  "friends  of  freedom,  in  favor  of  equality 
duoed  the  following  reaolutioa  which  of  political  franchise  .  .  .  and  ap> 
was  moat  enthuaiastically  received  poeed  to  moDopolien  of  all  kinds,  .  .  . 
and  •ecnred  him  an  election  to  the  The  history  of  the  aristocracy,  through 
preadency  of  the  New  England  Work-  all  agea  of  the  world,  was  a  continued 
ingmen's  Association;  —  "Resolved,  series  of  rapine,  plunder,  villany,  and 
that  this  Convention  reoommend  to  the  perfidy,  without  a  single  ray  of  honor, 
N.  E.  Association  to  organise  oa  virtue,  or  patriotism."  See  the  Con- 
promptly  as  posBble,  a  permanent  In-  grational  Olobe,  under  date, 
dustrial  Revolutionary  Oovemment  Seth  Luther,  an  itinenuit  labor 
.  ,  .  to  diieat  the  legal  political  action  agitator  who  lectured  in  the  New 
of  the  workingmen  so  as  to  destroy  the  England  mill  towns  in  1B32,  declared 
hostile  relations  that  at  present  pre-  that  "while  music  floats  from  quiver^ 
vail  between  capital  and  labor,  and  to  ing  strings  through  perfumed  and 
•eeura  to  all  the  dtiiens  without  ex-  adorned  apartments  ...  of  the  rich ; 
eeptioD  the  full  and  complete  de-  the  nerves  of  the  poor  woman  and 
vdopment  of  their  faculties."  Ameri-  child,  in  the  cotton  mill,  are  quiver- 
con  Irtdu^rial  SocUtu,  viil,  IM.  ing    with    almost   dying    agrmy,    from 

Eli   Moore,   the   labor   Rapieaent*-  escsssws  Ubor  to   support  this  splen- 

tire  in  Congtees  from  New  York,  speak-  dor." 
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brought  OQ  a  period  of  terrific  speculation.  Everything 
went  up  in  price  —  houses,  lands,  food,  and  clothing  — 
and  the  working  men  felt  that  they,  too,  must  get  more 
money  for  the  only  commodity  they  had  to  sell,  the  labor 
of  their  hands  and  bodies.  For  a  time  the  ten-hour  move- 
ment gave  way  to  demands  for  increased  wages.'  In  this 
era  of  "prosperity,"  as  it  was  called,  trades  unions,  or  labor 
societies,  were  organized  and  reorganized  by  the  tens  and 
twenties.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  trade 
societies  *  appeared  in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  in  the  four  years  from  1833 
to  1837 ;  and  in  1834,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
there  were  twenty-five  thousand  trade  unionists  in  those 
cities.*  In  the  same  years  in  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  strikes.*  Of  these  one 
hundred  and  three  were  for  higher  wages  and  twenty-six 
for  a  ten-hour  day.  All  kinds  of  trades  struck,  the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  and  painters  — 
those  engaged  in  the  building  trades  —  to  the  number  of 
thirty-four  times  j  the  shoemakers  or  cordwainers  twenty- 
four  times,  and  the  rest  scattered  among  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, tailors,  hatters,  bakers,  sailors,  rope  makers,  printers, 
mechanics,  and  so  on.  Among  the  unions  of  especial  interest 
were  those  of  the  seamstresses,  female  factory  hands, 
female  book  binders,  shoe  binders,  and  umbrella  makers. 
These  had  imlons  of  their  own  or  formed  branches  of  a  union, 

■  Ad     intereatiBB     nrtide    on    thia  New  York  and  Brookljm     11,600 

period    b    Evaofl    WooUen'a    "Laboi  Philadelphia  6.000 

TiDublea  between  1S34  and   1837"  ia  Boston  4,000 

Yalt  Rmiew  tor  May,  1892.  Baltimore  3.S00 

'See  list  prepared   by   Edward   B.  Sfi.OOO 

Mittelman     in     Commooa     and     A«-  American  Indiulndl  ScdOy,  tI,  191. 

■ociates'  Hutory  of  Laboar.  i,  472.  Bee  alao  TA<  Souih  in  the  Buildine  flf 

'  They  were  distributed  aa  lollowa :         0^  Nation,  t,  146. 

•  Commons    and    Aiaodatea'    Bit- 
(orv  Kf  Labour,  1,  478-484. 
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but  where  there  were  only  a  few  women  employed  in  Bome 
one  trade  in  one  locality,  both  men  and  women  joined  in 
one  union.  Another  interesting  item  is  that  the  factory 
operatives  had  begun  to  strike,  the  carpet  weavers  at 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  for  higher  wages,  the  cotton 
factory  hands  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  an  eleven-hour 
day,  and  the  operatives  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  against 
a  reduction  in  wages.  A  few  of  these  strikes  were  against 
the  use  of  apprentices,  and  one,  that  of  the  Boston  printers, 
was  against  the  employment  of  girls.  The  last  of  th^e 
strikes  was  in  November,  1837.  Then  financial  panic  and 
hardness  of  the  times  resulting  in  lack  of  employment,  put 
an  end  to  all  sorts  of  striking  and  also  caused  the  disruption 
and  disintegration  of  the  trades  unions. 

Among  all  these  strikes,  the  one  that  took  place  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  summer  of  1835  is  particularly  interesting. 
Seventeen  trades  took  part  in  this  movement,  the  house 
builders  and  shoemakers  being  j  oined  by  the  leather  dressers, 
plumbers,  carters,  saddlers,  cigar  makers,  printers,  and 
bakers.  The  movement  was  almost  entirely  for  the  ten- 
hour  day,  or  for  higher  wages  in  connection  with  the  ten- 
hour  day.  The  bakers  did  not  ask  for  a  ten-hour  day  but 
demanded  the  discontinuance  of  baking  on  Sundays.  This 
time  the  "workies"  had  the  sympathy  of  the  professional 
classes,  —  lawyers,  physicians,  and  politicians  joining  them 
in  their  meetings.  Tlie  politicians  were  so  much  impressed 
with  the  power  of  the  workers  that  they  provided  that  city 
employees  should  work  only  from  six  to  six  in  the  summer, 
allowing  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner.  There 
was  no  particular  disorder  at  Philadelphia,  but  in  some  other 
places  there  was  more  intimidation  and  physical  coercion 
than  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years.  The  employers, 
too,  were  better  organized  and  in  some  places  and  in  some 
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trades  made  use  of  the  black  list.  The  strike  of  the  weavers 
at  Thompaonville  in  Connecticut,  in  1833,  had  one  o^  two 
features  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  The  carpet  mills  at 
that  place  had  been  recently  started,  operatives  had  been 
imported  from  Britain  to  work  the  new  machinery  and  the 
owners  of  the  mill  had  established  a  schedule  of  wages  that, 
according  to  their  own  account,  proved  to  be  more  than  was 
paid  for  similar  work  in  other  establishments.  When  they 
tried  to  rectify  this  matter,  the  workmen  struck,  refusing 
even  to  finish  the  carpets  that  were  in  the  looms.  The 
leading  operatives  then  wrote  to  friends  in  other  places  and 
to  the  keeper  of  the  Blue  Bonnet  Tavern  at  New  York,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  rallying  point  of  British  operatives 
in  this  country.  These  letters  simply  stated  that  the  opera- 
tives at  Thompsonville  had  turned  out  and  asked  their 
correspondents  to  use  all  their  influence  to  keep  others  from 
coming  to  Thompsonville  until  the  strikers'  object  had  been 
attained,  and  also  to  give  them  support  in  their  undertaking. 
Certainly  influence  was  used  to  keep  men  from  going  to 
Thompsonville  and  those  that  did  get  there  were  urged  by 
tiie  strikers  not  to  work  at  the  mill,  llie  operatives  in 
other  factories  also  sent  money  to  the  strikers.'  The  most 
interesting  case  of  these  years  —  1833  to  1837  —  was  that 
of  the  Geneva  shoemakers,  for  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  by  the  New  York  courts  for  some  years. 

The  trouble  at  Geneva  originated  in  the  attempt  of  the 
bootmakers  and  shoemakers  to  compel  one  of  the  employers 
to  discharge  a  workman  who  was  willing  to  labor  for  less 
than  the  price  demanded  by  the  society.  The  leaders  of 
the  society  were  thereupon  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  in 
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obetnicting  the  business  of  boot  and  shoemaking  to  the 
injury  of  the  trade  of  New  York.  A  clause  defining  con- 
spiracy as  combining  to  commit  an  act  injurious  to  public 
morals  or  trade  had  been  included  in  a  recent  codification 
of  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  case  was  carried  from  the 
lower  court  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  where  the  Chief 
Justice  laid  down  the  law  as  required  by  the  clause  in  the 
Code  of  1829.  If,  he  declared,  the  working  people  of  Geneva 
demand  so  high  wages  that  Geneva-made  boots  and  shoes 
cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  those  made  -elsewhere, 
it  was  an  act  injurious  to  trade.  Moreover,  while  one  man 
might  refuse  to  work  for  any  particular  wage,  he  had  no 
right  to  say  that  others  should  not  work  for  that  amount 
of  money  and  if  one  man  did  not  possess  such  a  right  a 
number  of  men  could  not  possess  it.  This  case  was  decided 
in  1835.'  In  that  year  also  the  tailors  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  having  already  formed  a  society,  increased  the  rate 
of  wages  demanded  for  its  members  and  in  1836  the  masters 
also  formed  a  society.  The  journeyman  society  had  com- 
pelled an  increase  in  prices  given  for  its  work ;  but  the 
organized  masters,  when  the  dull  season  came  on,  reduced 
the  wages  and  the  employees  struck.  The  evidence  in  this 
case  is  quite  as  voluminous  as  was  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
cordwainers,  thirty  years  before.  There  was  now  black- 
listing, picketing,  and  coercion.  The  leaders  of  the  striking 
tailors  were  indicted  for  cooBpiracy.  The  jury  found  them 
guilty  and  the  judge,  after  a  week's  intermission,  sentenced 
them  to  pay  heavy  fines  or  go  to  jail.  In  his  charge  and 
again  in  sentencing  the  convicted  journeymen,  the  judge 
declared  that  the  law  governing  the  case  was  an  act  of  the 
State  legislature  which  not  only  had  reBnacted  the  provision 

f  hahovr  6t  1A«  VvM»i  ^aUM,  toL  i. 
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of  the  Common  Law  but  had  added  to  it  a  provision  that  an 
act  must  be  perfonned  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
combination  to  bring  the  combination  within  the  scope  of 
the  law.  Every  individual  was  master  of  hia  own  act,  the 
judge  said,  but  be  could  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  He  might  work  or  not  as  he  pleased,  but  he  "shall 
not  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  a  view  of  controlling 
others,  and  take  measures  to  cany  it  into  effect."  ^ 

The  Panic  of  1837,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  business 
of  the  country,  was  the  severest  that  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced, especially  as  one  wave  of  depression  followed 
another  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Masters  and  working  men 
were  both  affected.  In  such  circumstances  the  struggle 
became  one  for  existence,  rather  than  for  higher  profits 
and  greater  wages.  There  was  great  misery  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  this  aroused  the  attention  of  the  humani- 
tarians and  social  panaceists.  The  decade  beginning  with 
1S40  was  replete  with  plans  for  the  making  over  of  society 
to  secure  justice  for  all."  Association,  cooperation,  agrarian- 
ism  followed  one  another  and  merged  into  each  other. 
Horace  Greeley  led  in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  society, 
giving  space  in  his  paper,  the  "New-York  Tribune," 
lending  money  to  what  seemed  to  be  promising  ventures,  and 
using  his  personal  influence  for  their  establishment.  The 
story  of  the  attempt  to  transplant  Fourierism  and  Icarianism 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  is  briefly  told  in  another 
chapter.*  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  American  working 
men,  whether  native  bom  or  foreigners,  who  had  been  in 
the  country  for  several  years,  did  not  take  kindly  to  any 
of  these  experiments  in  socialism  or  communism.     What 

>  J.    R.    Commona's  Amerkan  Ji*-  Ameriea,    Albany    and    New    Totk, 

dHitnal  Soeiely,  ir.  3I9-333.  1S<3. 

*  Bee   for   bxudiiIb   E.    O.   Squisr'B  ■  See  below,  oh.  zv. 

Ltetwe  on  the  .  .  .  Laborina  Clan  oS 
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they  wanted  was  more  wages  for  a  given  amount  of  labor. 
What  these  people  offered  them  was  no  wages  and  living 
under  social  conditions  that  did  not  in  the  least  appeal  to 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  all  the  schemes  of  association 
failed :  some  men  will  work  as  hard  without  supervision 
as  they  will  under  direction,  but  these  soon  become  masters; 
other  men  will  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  "a  living 
wage."  Moreover,  the  early  community  experiments  were 
not  carried  on  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  for  one  thing  and 
came  into  direct  competition  with  more  effectively  managed 
private  business  enterprises  for  another.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  happened  as  to  cooperation.  This  was  of  two  gen- 
eral types,  productive  cooperation  and  distributive  coop- 
eration.' It  would  seem,  at  first  glance  at  any  rate,  that 
one  hundred  workmen  joining  together  and  subscribing  from 
their  savings  or  borrowing  from  Horace  Greeley  or  some  other 
friend  of  labor  enough  money  to  purchase  or  hire  a  factoiy 
and  procxire  the  necessaiy  materials  could  utilize  their  skill 
and  knowledge  so  advantageously  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
sell a  competing  work  carried  on  in  the  usual  way  with 
comparatively  large  overhead  expenses.  In  other  words 
the  elimination  of  the  employer  with  the  consequent  elim- 
ination of  the  profit  required  by  him  would  enable  the  work- 
ing men's  factory  to  pay  good  wages  and  live.  On  trial, 
however,  it  proved  to  be  quite  otherwise,  for  what  is  every 
man's  business  is  no  man's  business  and  where  the  com- 
bining and  overseeing  faculty  is  absent,  things  are  not  done 
that  should  be  done,  or  in  the  way  they  should  be  done,  or 
at  the  time  that  they  should  be  done.  In  distributive  coop- 
eration, there  seemed  to  be  much  greater  hope.  The  idea 
was  that  numbers  of  persons  should  each  subscribe  a  small 

■  The  oonititutioiiB  and  Iftm  of  halt      uKiativt  Manual;    Pari  I  (New  York, 
•     doMD     coSperatiTe     bodies     were       ISfil). 
printod  tq-  CharlM  Bully  in  hie  .Aa- 
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amount  of  money  which  should  be  used  to  procure  a  few 
goods  that  would  be  sold  to  members  for  the  actual  cost  of 
purchase  plus  their  share  of  the  actual  cost  of  distribution 
and,  possibly,  plus  a  moderate  amount  that  might  be  used 
for  enlarging  the  business.  The  plan  seemed  to  offer  great 
possibilities  and  one  could  point  any  doubter  to  the  famous 
Rochdale  system  that  had  been  worked  out  in  England. 
Undoubtedly  cooperative  buying  and  selling  had  and  has 
great  advantages  for  the  consumer;  but  these  advantages 
are  often  overestimated  and  are  more  often  very  difficult 
to  secure.  These  attempts,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  that  were  either  peculiarly  fortunate  or  were  much 
more  efficiently  managed  than  the  rest,  and  also  always 
excepting  a  few  of  the  community  settlements,  all  came  to 
early  and  untimely  ends.  One  of  the  points  that  attracts 
attention  in  the  distributive  -cooperative  organizations  of 
the  lS40's  was  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced  in  appor- 
tioning the  increased  price  that  should  be  charged  for  store 
management.  In  one  plan,  it  was  provided  that  the  person 
in  charge  should  add  to  each  article  sold  the  exact  amount  of 
time  consumed  by  him  in  the  distribution  of  that  particular 
purchase,  —  quite  forgetful  of  the  possibility  that  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  marketing  of  a  yard  of 
tape  might  well  have  been  longer  than  that  required  in  the 
disposal  of  a  pair  of  back-strap  boots. 

A  variant  of  the  cooperative  community  plan  was  devised 
by  Josiah  Warren,  who  had  been  a  foremost  follower  of 
Robert  Owen,  but  had  relapsed  into  excessive  individualism. 
He  devised  a  scheme  by  which  every  one  woiild  be  spurred 
on  to  labor,  but  there  would  be  no  money  and  no  wages.' 
In  his  plan  there  would  be  no  laws  or  regulations,  no  one 
would  have  any  power  over  another,  and  alt  intercourse 

I  J.  B.  MoMuter's  Li/»  ai\d  Timf  nf  SUphm  Oirard,  li,  403-407. 
TOL.  v.  — 1 
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between  human  beings  would  be  voluntary.  In  the  trans- 
action of  business,  everything  would  be  done  upon  "the 
principle  of  an  Equal  Exchange  estimated  by  the  Time 
employed  on  the  service;"  This  was  to  be  done  by  ascertain- 
ing the  average  amount  of  time  required  to  produce  various 
staple  articles.  These  estimates  when  completed  were  to 
be  hung  up  where  every  one  could  see  them.  Any  man  or 
woman  producing  any  commodity  and  bringing  it  to  the 
common  store  would  be  given  a  "Labour  Note"  for  the 
number  of  hours  required  to  produce  the  commodity.  This 
note  could  be  exchanged  at  the  store  or  "magazine"  for 
any  goods  requiring  the  same  amount  of  time  to  produce. 
This  plan  was  tried  more  or  less  completely  in  several 
places,  but  seems  never  to  have  produced  satisfactory 
results. 

The  founders  of  some  of  the  first  factory  towns,  recog- 
nizing that  the  establishment  of  spinning  and  weaving 
machinery  actuated  by  water-power  would  deprive  the 
women  of  the  farms  of  their  chance  to  labor  at  the  distaff 
and  the  hand  loom,  sought  to  make  the  life  in  the  new  mill 
town  attractive  to  the  operatives  that  would  be  drawn  to 
them  from  the  countryside.  At  Waltham,  and  later  at 
Lowell,'  'wages  were  offered  that  attracted  young  women 
and  the  life  was  so  guarded  that  the  young  women  and  their 
parents  had  every  confidence  in  their  change  from  the  farm 

<  HaniBt  H.  Robiiuon'H  Loom  and  on  Mamifoeture*  piCMoUd  to  Pftrii^ 

Spindlt,  or  Lift  Among  Uit  Early  Mia  ment  in  1833,  p.  121,  when  an  Ens- 

(Krll  kod  her  "Eoriy   Factory  Labor  liah   banker  etated  that  the  foundera 

in    New   Sngland"    in    Mauachiuetta  of  the  American  factory  syEtem  thought 

Bureau  of  Statiatjoa  of  Labor's  Four-  that  ECMt  care  muat  be  token  of  the 

ttenth  Animal  Report;  Henry  A.  Milea'a  youoc   women   who   worked   In    th^ 

LoiBtU,  At  li  Wai,  and  A»  It  Ii;  and  mills  in  order  that  such  employinent 

William     Scoreaby'a     American     Foe-  misht  be  considered  more  respectable 

(oris*     and     Ihar     Ftmale     Operatnet  than    ordinary    housework.     See    also 

(Boaton,     1S4S},     The    superiority    of  the   evidence   of   Jsmea   Kempton   in 

the   Lowell   labor   system  is  adverted  ibid.,  p.  147. 
to  in  the  evidence  given  in  the  Beport 
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house  to  the  factory  village.  Boarding  houses  were  estab- 
lished near  the  mills  which  were  kept  by  respectable  women, 
who  were  generally  widows  with  children,  and  they  were 
subsidized  by  the  mill  corporations  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  week  for  each  man  and  half  as  much  for  each 
woman  operative.  The  board  and  lodging  charged  the 
workers  was  $1.75  per  week  for  a  man  and  fifty  cents  less 
for  a  girl.'  At  Lowell  in  1848,  the  men  operatives  averaged 
$6.05  a  week,  the  women  J3.45.  The  agent  of  the  Lawrence 
Manufacturing  Company  estimated  that  after  paying  for 
board  and  clothing,  the  latter  costing  fifty-two  dollars  a 
year,  the  male  operative  would  have  a  weekly  profit  of 
S3.30,  and  the  woman  of  $1.52.^ 

The  hours  of  labor  at  Lowell  and  in  the  other  manufac- 
turing towns  were  long.  The  operatives  reported  for  duty  . 
at  five  in  the  morning  and  worked  until  seven  at  night  with 
time  off  for  breakfast  and  for  dinner.  In  the  early  days 
the  work  was  not  intense.  The  children  who  took  the  full 
bobbins  off  the  frames  and  replaced  them  with  empty  ones 
worked  only  about  fifteen  minutes  in  every  hour.  They 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  time  in  study  or  play  and  sometimes 
went  home  and  helped  their  mothers  in  these  intervals. 

■  Jolui    AiluD'a   hiixif   and   TTofwii  of  the  woman  worker  at  LowiU  wm 

M  Borne  and  Abroad  (Lowdl,   1849),  S2-00  •  week  " dear  of  board "  ;  that  (rf 

p.    13.    On   p.   20,   b«   remutcs   that  men  .80  per  day  also  "clear  of  board." 

■iooe  leOO  meo'a  wacea  had  increased  There  were  then  0085  femalea  and  1827 

60  per  cent  and  women's  from  200  to  males    employed    in    Uiese    factoTiea. 

300  per  cent.     In  1832.  the  New  York  SktUJi  of  the  Cinl  Engitteering  of  NorA 

Convention    of    the    Frienda    of    Do-  America,  319, 320. 

meetic  Induitry  gave  the  weekly  wages  ■  The  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Com- 

of    Maasachuaetta    factory    hands    at  pany   at   Lowell   had   ordinarily   paid 

S2.26  beaidee  board  and  lodeing,  Coat-  on  the  averaee  about  ei^t  per  cent 

mons  and  Asaocdates'  HiiUtrv  of  Labour,  in  dividends.     In  1848,  there  wm^  Uuwe 

i,  423.    There  is  much  information  in  hundred  and  ten  sbareholden,  one  hun- 

the  "Minutes  of  Evidence   taken  be-  dred   and   fifty-three   of  them   having 

fore     the     Committee     on    Manufao-  only  one  or  two  shares  apiece,  the  value 

tUTM"  in  December,  1827,  and  January,  of  the  share  being  one  thousand  dol- 

1828    (ffotuc    Refort,    Ho.    IIG,    20th  Ui»,  and  the  largest  Btockbolder  having 

Cong.,    1st   Seas.).     In    1837,    Steven-  aeventy-five     shares.     Aiken's     Labor 

■on  estiioated  that  the  avange  wage  and  Woget,  At  Borne  md  Abroad. 
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The  speed  of  the  machinery  was  slow,  although  it  was 
faster  than  in  England  and  the  numher  of  machines  tended 
by  any  one  operative  was  not  large.  Certain  it  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  long  hours,  the  Ijowell  factory  girls 
of  the  thirties  and  the  forties  had  time,  strength,  and  in- 
clination for  intellectual  improvement.  Books  were  abun- 
dant and  girls  came  to  Lowell  and  worked  in  the  mills 
because  there  they  also  had  opportunity  to  read.  In  1840 
an  "Improvement  Circle"  was  organized  and,  later  in  the 
same  year  the  publication  of  a  magazine  —  "The  Lowell 
Offering"  — was  begun.'  The  articles  were  written  by 
the  women  operatives,  although  a  man's  name  was  given 
as  editor  for  the  first  couple  of  years  so  as  not  to  arouse  the 
hostility  of  the  public.  "The  Offering"  was  issued  for  five 
years  or  so  and  we  have  Charles  Dickens's  authority  for  the 
statement  that  it  would  "compare  advantageously  with  a 
great  many  English  annuals."  Of  its  contributors  Lucy 
Larcom,*  alone,  attained  more  than  local  fame.  Lowell, 
indeed,  in  these  early  days  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
money-making  Brook  Farm.' 

About  1850  a  new  chapter  opened  in  the  history  of  Lowell 
and  of  other  New  England  manufacturing  enterprises,  as  it 
did  in  many  of  those  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.   The  founders  of  these  manufacturing  establish- 

elementa  at  eomxanruty  life  that  never 
exiited    Kt    Low^;     and    lacked    ea- 

bn   Pemalta   Activ<lt/   Bmtitotied   in   the  tirely  the  literary  stimulua   of  Lowell 

MiOt    (LoweU,    1S41-1S4S).      For    ma  and  Brook  Farm.     It  wa«  a  reUsious. 

aooouDt  of  this  magaiioe,  aee  Harriet  aocial.    and   economio   experiment.     It 

H-  Robiuaon's  Loom  and  Spindle,  oh.  wu    ultra-idealiatic.     J.     H.     Benton 

TJ  and  foI<  oallt    theae  Hopedale    dwellers   "rriig- 

■Liioy    Larootn'e    aooount    of   her  ioua    viiionariee"    who    "claimsd    all 

lite  ia  contained  in  her  Nov  Bngland  the  beneflta  of  cititenihip.  while  they 

Oirtkocd   and   her   poem,   An  Idyl   of  Tofuaed  to  perform  any  o(  its  duties." 

Work,    See  also  Daniel   D.  Addison's  See    "ArKument"    of   J.    H.    Benton, 

Lueu  Lanam,  Life.  LtUeri,  and  Diary.  Jun.    in    Draptr   Corpora<i»nt   ODOiArt 

'  The     Hopedale     experiment     dif-  He  PtofU  of  M^ord,  3. 
f«Nd  fioffl  either  of  theea;    it  bad 
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ments  were  no  longer  living  or  had  withdrawn  from  active 
buBiaess.  Instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of 
established  fortune,  the  mills  were  now  owned  by  numerous 
stockholders  and  were  managed  solely  for  purposes  of  gain.' 
The  first  type  of  operative  also  no  longer  entered  their 
gates.  Lowell  had  been  an  educational  force  in  fitting 
women  for  clerical  work;  now  the  farmers'  girls  stayed  at 
home  or  went  directly  to  the  cotmting-rooms  of  the  cities 
and  their  places  in  the  mills  were  taken  by  immigrants. 
The  looms  were  speeded  up,  more  machines  were  allotted  to 
each  operative,  wages  were  reduced,  and  so  also  were  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  work  became  harder  and  more  intense 
as  the  decades  went  by,  labor  agitators  at  length  obtained 
a  hearing  there,  and  Lowell  ceased  to  be  unUke  other  centres 
of  manufacturing  industry. 

By  1850,  business  had  picked  up  again ;  the  trade  so- 
cieties that  had  gone  out  of  existence  or  those  that  had  led 
a  lingering  life  were  resuscitated  or  reorganized  and  a  new 
contest  between  labor  and  capital  began.  By  this  time  the 
railroads  had  influenced  production  and  distribution,  both 
of  which  were  carried  on  in  larger  units  by  men  possessed  of 
greater  means  or  banded  together  in  corporations  with  con- 
siderable capital.  The  earlier  unions  had  been  usually 
temporary  societies,  largely  governed  by  idealism  as  the 
desire  for  greater  educational  opportunities,  or  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  for  hygienic  reasons ;  the  new  unions 
were  devoted  purely  and  simply  to  the  task  of  getting  higher 
wages  and  they  were  much  more  efTectively  organized  and 
fell  imder  the  direction  of  abler  men  who  made  the  manage- 
ment of  the  union  their  sole  occupation.  Then  the  unions  in 
several  cities  combined  to  form  a  central  representative 

'  The  Bgitatioii  for  a  ten-hour  law  -    Lmat  and  iAeir  ETtforeemeni  infA  Spteial 
in  Maauchuaetts  is  traced  by  CharlM      Brfermet  to  MoMaehutttU,  oh.  L 
E.  Psnona  in  8.  M.  Eingsbu^'a  Labor 
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body  and  in  Bome  case&  the  separate  trades  unioDB  through- 
out the  country  became  more  or  lesB  closely  combined  into 
national  oi^anizations.  Strikes  again  became  the  order  of 
the  day ;  but  while  there  was  vigor  displayed,  there  were  no 
new  methods  employed.  Then  came  the  Panic  of  1857 
and  before  it  had  run  its  course,  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
brought  to  the  front  new  problems  and  new  conditions.  In 
the  sixty  years  since  ISOO,  labor  had  won  many  distinct 
triumphs ;  it  had  secured  the  ten-hour  day  and  the  right 
of  oiganizattoQ  with  the  power  to  compel  attention  to  its 
behests,  and  it  had  secured  a  constantly  rising  rate  of  wages. 
How  far  this  increase  in  compensation  corresponded  to  the 
ever  improving  conditions  of  American  life  is  quite  another 
question  and  may  well  be  reserved  for  later  volumes.  It 
may  also  be  a  question  for  debate  as  to  whether  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  the  right  of  organization  was  admitted,  but  it 
certainly  is  correct  to  assert  that  it  was  viewed  with  much 
greater  tolerance  by  the  law-makere  and  by  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  than  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  time. 
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NOTE 
Bibliograpiv-  —  Professor  lUchard  T.  Ely  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  became  interested  in  the  labor  movement  in  America 
when  he  was  Associate  in  Political  Economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. In  18S6,  he  published  a  book  entitled  The  Labor  Movement 
in  America  which  broke  the  ground  for  all  future  discussions  on  the 
subject  Of  course,  as  a  first  attempt  in  a  difficult  and  unexplored 
field,  this  book  has  been  very  largely  superseded,  but  Professor  Ely 
brought  together  materials  and  students  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
for  future  studies  of  the  subject  In  1887,  George  E.  McNeill,  himself 
a  labor  leader,  published  a  book  entitied  The  Labor  Movemenl:  the 
Problem  of  To-day.  In  this  undertaking  he  had  the  aid  of  many 
other  persons,  as  T^nce  V.  Powderly,  Edmund  J.  James,  Henry 
George,  and  leading  men  in  the  movement.  This  book  is  very  useful 
i<a  the  later  time.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  A  Documentary 
Hiatory  of  American  Indiutrial  Society  in  1910  (10  vob.  with  a 
"  Supplement  "  to  vol.  iv)  that  it  became  possible  to  study  the  history 
of  labor  in  the  years  covered  in  the  present  volume  without  going 
through  the  same  amount  of  work  that  was  performed  by  Professor 
John  R.  Commons  and  his  associate  editors  and  researchers.  The 
"  General  Introduction  "  to  volume  i  of  this  publication  was  written 
by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  University ;  it  b  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  evolution  of  industrialism  that  might  well  be  read  ' 
by  every  student  of  American  history.  The  History  of  Labour  in 
the  United  States  in  two  volumes  by  Professor  Commons  and  Associates 
(New  York,  1918)  points  the  way  through  a  maze  of  happenings  and 
theorizings  of  the  period.  Frank  T.  Carlton's  Organised  Labor  in 
American  History  (New  York,  lfi20)  contains  in  brief  compass  and 
in  readable  form  the  leading  facts  of  this  earlier  labor  movement.' 

McMaster,  in  the  volumes  of  his  History  covering  this  period,  has 
printed  a  mass  of  useful  information  on  the  labor  movement,  see  the 
indexes  to  the  separate  volumes  —  a  consolidated  index  to  the  whole 
woric  would  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

'Other  oompmdioui  worka  dealing  Stcnomie    Hitlom-    Appendix    A    to 

with  the  labof  problem  are  Arthur  W.  the  latter  deal*  with  "Child  Labor  in 

Calbaun's  Seeiat  HiMtortI  of  the  Ameri-  America   before    1870,"    which   la   T»- 

Mn  FamUii,  ii;   Bdith  Abbott's  Women  printed  from  the  American  JtnirmU  al 

te    InAittry,    a    Sfudy    in    American  Socieloin/  for  July,  1908. 
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THE  PLANTATION  SYSTEM  AND  ABOUTIONiaU 

The  humanitarian  impulse  that  has  just  been  described 
in  relation  to  the  new  labor  problem  of  the  North  also  found 
expression  as  to  the  new  labor  problem  that  had  grown  up  in 
the  South.  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
slavery  as  slavery,  as  practically  the  same  thing  throughout 
tiie  course  of  American  history ; '  in  reality,  there  was  a 
great  change  in  the  slave  system  in  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  centxiry,  —  a  change  entirely  analogous  to 
that  which  has  just  been  described  as  to  the  industrial 
system  of  the  North.  In  the  South,  in  the  Revolutionary 
epoch,  slavery  was  distinctly  on  the  wane.  The  great 
Virginians  —  Washington,  Jefferson,  Henry,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  —  all  condemned  it. 
Patrick  Henry  stigmatized  it  as  an  "abominable  practice" 
and  declared  it  to  be  a  "species  of  violence  and  tyranny" 
that  was  repugnant  to  humanity,  was  inconsistent  with 
religion,  and  was  destructive  of  liberty.'  Washington  and 
Randolph  provided  by  will  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  and  Jefferson  to  the  end  of  his  life  argued  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  gradufd  emancipation  combined 

>  Tor    ilaTdry    in    the    pre-Revolu-  Hairy.  34fl,  fram  "Baatiiott,  ed.  1860, 

tioDMy   days,    see   the   pieeent   work,  vi.   410-417."    Bee   rIbo   od   the   len- 

vol.  ii,  37S--3Q8,  612-&16.  ersl  subject  GeoToe  Livermore'e  "Hla- 

•  Tkt  Commercial  Rtgitter  (Norfolk,  torical  RMearch  r«epecting  the  Opin- 

Va.)     Anguat     30,      1802:      reprinted  iom  of  the  Pounden  ...  on  N^roea 

from  "ft  PhiledelphU  Maguine."     The  u  SleTee"  ia   Mmaeaohiuattl  Eistort- 

Mine      paaaagea  —  someirhat      differ-  oel   SooJe^a  ArocMdinff*   for  Aucurt, 

Mitiy  worded  —  uv  printed  in  Tyler'a  1862. 
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with  deportation.  The  South  Carolinians  on  every  occasion 
defended  most  vigorously  their  rights  to  their  property, 
but  for  years  a  South  Carohna  law  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of_  slaves  into  that  State.  This  act  was  repealed 
in  1803  and  for  a  few  years  until  the  federal  law  of  1S07 
went  into  effect  there  was  a  vigoroxis  importation  of  fresh 
negroes  from  Africa  into  Charleston/ 

The  persistent  and  ever  increasing  demand  for  cotton 
fibre,  the  improvement  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  discovery 
that  the  short  staple,  green  seed  cotton  plant  throve  marvel- 
lously in  the  uplands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  in 
the  black  belt  to  the  westward,  changed  the  whole  course  of 
economic  and  social  existence  in  the  South  and,  indeed, 
governed  the  course  of  history  of  the  United  States  down  to 
the  year  1865.  In  so  far  as  Eli  Whitney's  perfection  of  the 
cotton-gin  contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  upland 
cotton  plant  on  a  great  scale  it  was  a  curse  to  the  South, 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  humanity.  In  the  earlier  time 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  Southern  slaveholders  pos- 
sessed only  a  few  slaves  each.  In  the  families  of  professional 
men  living  in  the  towns,  there  would  be  one  or  two  to  do 
the  household  work.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  smaller 
farmers  likewise  owned  one  or  two  staves,  or  a  slave  family 
or  two,  and  the  whites  and  blacks  worked  together  in  the 
fields,  the  farmer  or  his  grown-up  son  often  setting  the 
pace  for  the  negroes.  Not  infrequently,  the  remnants  of  a 
once  well-to-do  family  owned  a  few  slaves  who  were  "hired 
out"  to  a  neighboring  planter,  their  wages  providing  the  old 
ladies  with  food  and  clothing  for  the  last  years  of  their  lives. 


fMoCorf'.  Staitiitt  of  South  Caro. 

Una.    Tii,    449.     By    this   law   lonaur 

adult  nesroes  from  the  "siBtar  SUUb" 

dkvea   from   Afriu   and   otber  pluea 

work,  toI.  iv,  432  ti. 
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Next  in  the  order  of  evolution  from  the  old  Southern 
slave  syBtem  to  the  plantation  system  of  the  cotton  era  was 
the  production  of  cotton  or  tobacco  in  larger  units.  The 
larger  planter  possessed  from  ten  to  one  hundred  slaves. 
With  these  he  conducted  a  plantation,  growing  tobacco  or 
cotton  for  sale  and  sufficient  foodstuffs  and  animals  to 
maintain  his  family  and  his  slaves,  —  clothing,  tools,  and 
luxuries  being  procured  from  outside  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  staple  crops.  In  1790  there  were  twenty  thousand 
families  in  the  country  owning  one  slave  apiece,  somewhat 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  owning  from  five  to  nine  slaves 
each,  and  only  two  htmdred  and  forty-three  families  possess- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  slaves  each,  and  of  these  families 
only  thirty-three  lived  outside  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.' 

As  the  production  of  cotton  became  more  and  more  prof- 
itable plantations  increased  in  size,  the  number  of  slaves 
on  each  estate  increasing  accordingly,  and  the  "gang  sys- 
tem" replaced  the  older  and  less  organized  modes  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  great  plantations,  the  stave  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  member  of  his  owner's  family,  he  was  simply  a  pro- 
ducing unit  in  a  larger  agricultural  machine.  Even  South- 
erners recognized  this.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  passed  his 
boyhood  on  a  small  plantation  of  the  old  type  in  eastern 
Virginia,  on  visiting  friends  who  operated  a  targe  plantation 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  noted  how  different 
were  the  lives  of  master  and  slave  and  the  attitude  of  the  one 

>  Cmtury     itf     Population     OroaOi,  tion  oountn'.  imd   the  decline  or  ita- 

13S.    See    FhilUpa'a    article    on    tlie  tionary  atatua  of  alftveboldinits  tn  the 

"Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Southern  older  cotton  r^on  and  eapecially  in 

Blaoic   Belts"   in   Antaiean   Bitlorical  the  tob&cco  States.     A  tabis  ahowinx 

Rtrieie,     A     798-816.     In     the     last  the   distribution   of   the   nesro   popu- 

pacea  of  this  eaaay  pTofeaw>r  Phillipa  lation,   1810-IS60.  ie  in  Th«  South  tn 

makes  an  interestini  study  of  typicei  the  BuiUing  of  Ute  Nation,  v.  111  notS' 

oounties  in  the  cotton  States  and  in  The  volume  on  "Asricultute"  of  Uie 

Virsima  and   Maryland.   Bhowing   the  eishth  Cmuut  contains  the  number  of 

growth  of  daveholdinsB  in  the  ootton  llaTeholden  and  slaves  by 
region,  evedally  in  the  newer  [danta- 
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to  the  other  in  the  two  regions.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
development  of  the  factory  system  of  the  North,  so  with  the 
growth  of  the  plantation  system  of  the  South,  the  employers 
and  masters  no  longer  worked  side  by  side  with  their  laborers 
and  slaves,  but  Uved  their  lives  apart  and  developed  new 
ways  of  thought  and  of  action.  Quantity  production  either 
in  factory  or  plantation  could  perhaps  be  carried  on  in  no 
other  way  at  that  time,  but  it  is  in  this  new  social  order  or 
disorder,  that  one  sees  much  of  the  cause  of  labor  discontent 
in  the  North  and  of  the  rise  of  a  demand  there  for  the  imme- 
diate and  total  extinction  of  the  slave  system  throughout  the 
country. 

The  life  on  one  of  these  great  plantations  must  have 
been  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  one  ceaseless 
round  of  looking  after  the  slaves,  keeping  them  in  health, 
seeing  that  they  did  not  steal  or  run  away,  and  super- 
intending the  superintendents  or  overseers.  The  slaves 
had  to  be  adequately  fed  and  clothed  or  they  would  lose 
their  bodily  vigor  and  become  unprofitable,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  were  great  opportunities  for  waste  and  peculation 
of  both  food  and  clothing  and  the  details  of  purchase  and 
distribution  had  to  be  most  carefully  and  continuously 
looked  into.  The  negroes,  especially  in  the  newly  cleared 
country,  were  liable  to  disease  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  epidemics  of  small-pox  and 
of  fevers  that  were  more  especially  prevalent  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.*  On  some  occadons  one-third  of  the  slaves  on 
a  plantation  were  carried  off  by  one  of  these  epid^nics 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  slaves 
had  to  be  moved  every  year  from  the  low  lands  to  the  hi^ 
lands  to  keep  their  health  from  deterioration.*    Then  there 

■See  Aoeounl  of  iht  Epidmue  TtU  'For  iDBtanae  tliB  "Stoofc  and  Crop 

Imr  Fmar  .  .  .  in  Nev  Orlaau,  .  .  .  Book"  of  BSrer  Bluff  PbtnUtion  in 
t899  by  Vi.  Edward  H.  BuUat.  Booth  CaioUu*  BtstM  tint  in  18SS  • 
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was  the  question  of  discipline.  It  was  very  necesaary  to 
maintain  good  order  and  strictness,  for  the  planter,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  were  often  Uving  miles  away  from 
any  other  white  family  and  surrounded  hy  hundreds  of 
blacks  with  only  two  or  three  white  overseers  to  aid  them 
in  case  of  trouble.  On  the  one  hand,  discipline  must  be 
severe  enough  to  impress  the  necessity  of  obedience  and 
regularity  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves  and  yet  not  be  so  severe 
as  to  limit  bodily  strength  or  in  any  way  to  lower  their  work- 
ing capacity,  —  for  a  non-working  slave  was  an  actual  burden 
upon  the  plantation  finances.  Finally,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  overseers  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
troublesome  problem  of,  all  for  the  owner  of  a  ereat  plan- 
tation. They  were  difficult  to  procure  and  more  difficult  to 
keep,  for  if  an  overseer  had  the  faculty  of  raising  a  good  crop 
and  keeping  the  slaves  healthy  and  contented,  be  was  in 
great  demand  and  if  he  lacked  either  of  these  qualities,  he 
was  of  little  use  as  an  overseer.  On  the  great  plantations, 
elaborate  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  overseers ; 
they  were  often  distinctly  limited  in  the  amount  of  labor 
which  they  could  exact  and  in  the  amount  of  punishment 
they  could  inflict.  One  planter,  to  get  away  from  the 
harassments  of  slavery,  employed  a  gang  of  Irish  and  German 
immigrants  to  work  on  one  of  his  plantations ;  they  struck 
in  the  midst  of  the  picking  season  and  the  experiment  cost 
that  planter  ten  thousand  dollars.*  All  in  all,  the  troubles 
and  vexations  of  plantation  life  must  have  detracted  im- 
mensely from  the  pleasures  of  existence  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  burden  of  debt  that  often  hung  over  the  owner  of 

"freah"  ndiMd  port  of  Ute  com  on  tbe  mond  Pftpen"  in  Librvy  of  ConciMa. 

pUnUtioD   to   that   (iMra   wm   barely  >  Chkrlee  Lyell'B  Second  Vitii  to  &« 

enoush    lelt    for    the    needs    of    tibe  United  Slatet.  ii,  126,  quoted  by  PhiUipa 

year  and  in  tlie  same  twelve  montha,  in  Amtriean  JiufuflridI  Soetety,  ii,  1^. 

fourteen  lUvv  died  from  illneea  and  Lyell'a  viait  waa  made  in  ISM. 
there  mn  only   fire  birtha,     "Ham- 
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thousands  of  acres  and  hundreds  of  slaves.  In  fact,  the 
great  planter  of  the  Cotton  Belt  had  all  the  business  cares 
of  the  prosperous  Northern  manufacturer  or  man  of  com- 
merce with  a  multitude  of  petty  human  details  thrown  in. 
It  is  by  DO  means  improbable,  as  one  Southern  writer  has 
intimated,  that  the  slaves  were  often  happier  than  their 
masters. 

A  constant  cause  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
owner  was  the  propensity  of  the  negroes  to  run  away. 
This  was  oftentimes  due  to  excessive  severity  and  sometimes 
it  was  the  result  of  an  inborn  desire  for  freedom,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  slaves  who  had  a  large  admixture  of  white 
blood  in  their  veins.  In  other  cases,  it  was  due  to  the 
desire  of  a  slave  to  rejoin  a  wife  or  child  who  had  been  sold 
away  from  the  plantation.  There  had  been  runaways  in 
colonial  days,  when  slavery  existed  by  law  in  every  colony, 
and  a  clause  in  the  New  England  Articles  of  Confederation 
of  1643  had  provided  for  the  return  of  fugitives  escaping 
from  one  of  the  confederated  colonies  to  another.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  many  free  negroes  living 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  also 
in  New  York,  but  how  far  these  were  fugitives  from  the 
South,  or  their  children,  is  impossible  of  determination.  At 
all  events  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  distinctively 
Slave  States  that  runaways  should  be  returned  as  a  matter 
of  interstate  comity.  This  led  to  the  insertion  in  the 
Constitution  of  a  clause  providing  that  a  person  held  to 
service  in  one  State/  escaping  into  another  "shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service 
or  Labour  may  be  due."  In  1793  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
carry  out  this  constitutional  provision,  but  the  machinery 
provided  in  the  act  was  so  vague  that  it  was  difficult  for 

>  Artkla  iv,  1 2,  third  pmngnph. 
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masters  to  secure  the  return  of  their  runaways.'  As  point- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  securing  runaways  under  this  law 
an  incident  that  comes  out  in  the  "Jefferson  Manuscripts" 
is  interesting.  It  appears  that  a  mulatto  slave  named 
Joe,  who  had  worked  for  ten  years  at  the  blacksmith  trade 
at  Monticello  and  had  never  received  a  blow  or  had  a  word 
of  difference  with  any  one  had  run  away  and  gone  toward 
Washington.  Jefferson,  writing  from  Monticello  to  his 
manager  at  the  President's  House  in  Washington,  directed 
him  to  use  all  possible  diligence  in  searching  for  the  run- 
away and  to  have  aid  to  take  him  for  he  was  strong  and 
resolute.  Jefferson's  surmises  were  correct  and  his  direc- 
tions were  followed  to  the  letter,  for  four  days  later  the 
fugitive  was  seen  in  the  President's  "yard,"  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  next  day  was  on  his  way  back  to  Monti- 
cello.* This  instance  has  been  given  at  length  partly  be- 
cause it  shows  Jefferson's  administrative  power,  but  more 
especially  because  it  is  a  bit  of  presumptive  proof  against  the 
efficacy  of  the  Act  of  1793  and  exhibits  Jefferson's  attitude 
toward  his  own  slaves. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  flee- 
ing slaves  from  the  South,  but  the  losses  from  this  cause  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  were  much  more  than  made  good  by  the 
constant  inflow  of  slaves  from  the  Border  States.'  This 
traffic  was  looked  down  upon  by  many  people  in  the  South 

■See   W.    H.    Smith's   "The   Fint  Commonirealthn.ATes,  and  the  slave's 

Fugitive    Slave    Cau"    in    Asport    of  BJUne  was  Med.    See  alw  B,  R.  Curtis's 

Amerioaa    Historical    Asaociation    toi  Memoir   of  Benjamin  RobbiriM   Ctirlii, 

1893,  p.  93.     See  aiao  ibid.,   18BS.   p.  LLJ).,  i.  S6  and  fol.     For  Somerset's 

393,  and  W.  H.  Siebert's  Undergroiaid  oaae,  see  the  present  irork.  vol.  iii,  G&6. 

Hailroad  (New  York.   1898).  '"Jefferson    ManUBcripta"    in    the 

DntU    1S36   visitins    slave    owners  Cabinet  ot  the  Maasachuaetts  Bistori- 

brought  their  body  servaiits  into  Masso-  oal   Society  under  data  of  Aufust  3, 

chuaette,  hold  them  there  in  boadsce,  1806. 

and  carried  them  away.     In  that  year  '  The  Sauih  in  fAe  ButUtnir  of  the 

Chief  Juatdee  Shaw  set  free  such  a  slave  Nation,  iv.  217-226;    W.  H.  CoUina'a 

practically  on  the  ground  of  Somerset's  The  Domettie  Slate  Trada  of  Ihe  SoulK- 

oaae.     See  Frederic  H.  Chase's  Ltmuel  sm  SUita. 
Shav),  IM;  the  oaae  was  that  of  the 
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and  its  conductors  were  outside  the  pale.'  The  history 
of  it,  therefore,  is  indistinct.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discount  largely  the  stories  told  by  abolitionists 
sod  travellers ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  necessaiy  to 
place  slight  reliance  upon  the  disclaimers  of  Southern 
writers.  The  mortality  of  the  negroes  on  the  rice  planta- 
tions and  in  the  newly  cleared  cotton  lands  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  was  very  great,  owing  in  part  to  the  severity  of 
the  labor  and  in  part  to  the  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
The  birth-rate  was  very  high,  but  the  death-rate  seems  to 
have  counterbalanced  it  in  those  sections  as  the  mortality, 
especially  among  children,  was  very  great.  In  the  northern 
tier  of  the  Slave  States  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
living  were  distinctly  favorable  to  the  negro,  and  there  was 
a  constant  surplus  of  servile  black  laborers  for  sale  to  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Marital  relations  between  the  blacks  were 
very  flexible,  even  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  miscegenation  was  by  no  means  rare.*  From  time  to 
time  it  is  not  unusual  for  men  to  argue  that  the  white  race 
and  the  black  race  are  different  and  that  they  are  incapable 
of  amalgamation.  This  may  all  be  true  as  to  the  ultimate 
merging  of  the  two  races,'  but  miscegenation  was  common  in 

'The    kttitude    of    b    tTpical    Vip.  tempt   to   reinoct   it   In    IS22   (ailed, 

glnui  planter  of  the  oldea  time  is  seen  Jervey's   The   RailToad   tk»   Conqueror, 

in  a  letter  from  J.  F.  Mercer  to  Junea  p.  6. 

Madison  infonnins  him  that  he  "  must  ■  Rhodes'e  United  Staiei,  i,  334  and 

DotwitbstBndiDB   the   repugnance   you  tol.    See   also    Arthur   W.    Calhoun'e 

will  Buppoae,   Bell  a  parcel  of  human  Social  Hietory  o{  1i\»  AmsHean  PamSti 

beings  who  have  been  bont  and  bred  (vol.  ii.  Cleveland,  1918}'. 
in  the  family  and  on  the  soil  which  they  '  See  John   Bachman's   Dodrine   t/ 

will  leave  with  the  greatest  reluctance."  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race  (Chariet- 

"  Madison  Manuscripts"  in  the  Library  ton,    1850} ;     Jervey'a     The    Railroad 

of  Congress,  under  date  of  NovemtW  (Ac     ConquerOT,     p.     13;      Robert    B. 

14.    1799.    Virginia    slaves    were    ad-  Bean's  "Some  Radal    Peculiarities  of 

vertiaed  for   sale   at   New  Orleans   in  the  Negro  Brain"  in  American  Journal 

1808,   Courrier   lie   Is   Louieiane,    De-  of  Anatomv.  v,  353;   and  an  article  on 

cember     12,     1808.     Soutii     Carolioa  "Present  Brituh  Opinion  on  the  Negro 

by  law  restricted   the  importation  of  Problem"   in   LiUeU't  Lirirm   Age   tor 

■lavea  from  other  States  in  181S;   the  August  2,  1919. 
act  was  repealed  io  1818  and  an  at- 
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the  Slave  States  before  1861,  although  it  may  be  going  too 
far  to  assert  that  it  was  a  distinct  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  the  white  race.  Certain  it  is  that  black  children  and 
mulatto  children  were  bom  in  great  numbers  in  the  Border 
States  and  multiplied  so  greatly  that  the  land  under  the 
existing  modes  of  cultivation  could  not  support  them.  To 
the  masters  the  only  way  of  escape  from  bankruptcy  was 
to  sell  off  a  portion  of  their  human  chattels  and  there  was  an 
eager  market  for  them  in  the  Cotton  Belt.^ 

The  external  slave  trade  ostensibly  came  to  an  end 
in  1808,*  but  there  are  many  indications  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  negroes  into  the  United  States  for  years  after  that 
time.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  this  traffic.  It 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  a  very  clandestine  manner,  especially 
after  European  nations  had  combined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  and  the  United  States 
had  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  and  had  joined 
with  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  a  fleet  on  the  African 
coast  to  capture  slave-running  vessels.  The  profits  were  so 
great,  however,  that  the  traffic  was  going  on  in  one  way  or 
another,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  all  these  years.' 
Taking  the  external  slave  trade  at  the  very  greatest  estimate 
of  those  who  have  argued  for  its  existence,  it  could  have 

■  Profewor  Dew  bad  "ao  b««itatioa  H  would  appew  that  the  numb«r  at 

in  sayiiiK,  that  upwards  of    6000    are  alavea   illegkUy   imported   by   way   of 

yearly  exported  to  other  States.      Vir-  Texas   has   been   greatly   eiasgerated. 

gmia  is,  in  fact,  a  negro  raisiDB  State  Oa  tbe  oUier  hand,  the  fact  that  an 

for  other  StatM ;   she  produces  enough  ageat  to  receive  all  slaves  brought  into 

(or  her  own  supply,  and  six  thousand  the  State  of  Alabama  in  violatioD  of 

for  sale."     Tht  Pra-Startru  Argument,  the  federal  laws  prohibiting  tJie  slave 

3fi9.  trade    was    autboriied    by    the    lee>*- 

*See  W.  E.  B,  Du  Bois's  3«ppre»-  tature  would  seem  to  point  to  the  tact 

nsn    of   Vit  African  Stase-Trade  (Hot-  of    large    and    constant    infractions    of 

Mrd  Hiatorieal  Studiee.  i)  with  a  lengthy  those    laws.    Digest    o/   lAc    Lav    of 

bibliography   of  books   printed   up  to  ...  Alabama  (1S23),  p.  643. 

1904.     From  Eugene  C.  Barker's  arti-  '  Bee    Home    Report    No.    69,    lath 

cle  on  "The  African   Slave  Trade  in  Cong..  2nd   Sees.,   and   Houte   Report 

Texas"    (7^  Quarlertv  of  the  Traaa  No.  348,  21st  Cong.,  1st  Sesa. 
State  Historical  Association,   vi,   145) 
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supplied  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  new  negroes  required 
in  the  rapidly  developing  production  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
The  rest  of  them  must  have  come  from  the  natural  increase 
in  the  negro  population  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  LouiBiana 
and  from  importation  from  the  Border  States. 

The  probabiUty  of  a  large  exportation  of  slaves  from  Vir- 
ginia comes  out  in  the  average  valuation  set  upon  "prime 
field  hands"  by  the  State  authorities  in  conformity  with  laws 
that  provided  for  the  compensation  of  all  masters  whose 
slaves  were  executed  for  crime.^  In  1802,  the  value  was 
set  at  $400  and  reached  the  first  high  point  of  $800  in  1818. 
In  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  crisis  of  1819,  the  value 
went  back  to  $400 ;  but  in  1837,  it  was  fixed  at  $1000.  In 
1843,  it  went  down  to  $500  and  then  gradually  rose  until 
1860  when  it  was  fixed  at  $1200,  —  the  highest  point  it  ever 
reached.  These  extreme  pric^  must  have  been  a  powerful 
spur  to  the  owner  of  surplus  slaves  to  dispose  of  them  to  the 
interstate  dealers.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  this  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  negro  slaves  in  Virginia  synchronizes 
so  closely  with  the  prosperity  and  dulness  of  cotton  growing 
in  the  South  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  the  close  connec- 
tion between  slave  breeding  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  the 
development  of  plantations  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Of  course 
Virginia  tobacco  culture  had  its  ups  and  downs  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  the  world;  but 
owing  to  the  competition  of  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina 
in  the  production  of  tobacco  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
there  being  any  such  keen  demand  for  field  hands  in  the 
Old  Dominion  as  the  hi^est  of  these  figures  indicates. 

■  Amtriean    BMorieal   lUviao,    liz,  April  prioe  of  Upland  cotton  Bt  Bm- 

S13,  XX,  340;    Tht  South  in  At  Bvil^  ton  wuufoUawg:—  1602,  25  oti.  per 

ino  of  lilt  NttUen.  V.  127 :  Md  Amtriean  lb.;   181S.  32cM.;   1819.  36  eta.;   1B37, 

Slalt    Paptn,    Portign    Rdoliant,    vi,  17)  eta.;    1843,  9  cti. 
339.    In  the  yeara  notad  in  tnt  the 
TOUT.— X 
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Side  by  side  with  the  slaves  in  the  South  and  with  the 
free  white  workers  in  the  North,  but  not  of  them,  were  the  free 
blacks.  These  were  most  numerous,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  Slave  States,  and  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  in  the  free  States.  In  the  North,  the  free 
blacks  were  largely  the  offspring  of  legislative  emancipation,' 
but  some  of  them  were  refugees  from  the  South  and  still 
others  were  Southern  negroes  who  had  been  emancipated  by 
their  masters  or  had  purchased  their  freedom  by  working 
extra  hours  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  State  of  their 
birth.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  had  been  bom  free  in  the 
North,  —  the  children  of  those  who  were  themselves  free. 
However  they  had  become  free,  they  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  white  laborer  of  the  North  and  with  dread 
by  the  slave  owners  of  the  South.  Northern  farmers  did  not 
want  them  on  their  farms  and  Southern  planters  would  not 
permit  them  to  live  near  their  plantations  if  they  possibly 
could  help  it.  One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  the 
hardships  of  the  free  blacks  is  that  of  the  slaves  emancipated 
under  the  will  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  The  freed- 
men  could  not  remain  in  Virginia,  as  the  laws  of  that  State 
required  every  emancipated  slave  to  leave  the  State  within 
twelve  months  or  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  "literary 
fund." '    The    executors    of    Randolph's    will,    therefore, 

>  A  very  helpful  list  of  tlie  State 
emancipBtioii  laws  is  in  E.  R.  Tumec'a 

SUaery  tn  Ptnmt/lvama,  60  and  oote.  <late. 

Slavery  was  done  away  within  Mana-  «8ee  H.  N.  Sherwood's  "Settlement 

chusetts     by     the     judicial     interpr&-  of  the  John  Randolph  Slaves  in  Ohio" 

tation   of  tiie  Bill  of   Rights  (see  the  in  PriKtedmgt  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 

preeent  work,  vol.  iii.  659}    and  alao  ley     BUstorical     AaaociBtioii.     v,     30- 

in  New  Hampahire  by  judicial  inter-  59;    Smittd     Code    of  .   .   .   Viroinia 

prolation.     The  history  of  the  gradual  (1819)  i,   421-444.  {J  63,  61,  65;   and 

abolitioD   of   slavery   in   Pennsylvania  "Was  John   Randolph  a  Lunatic"    in 

is   well   told   in   E.   R.   Turner's   TA«  Tlu  SotUh  AOanlie  QvarUrlu  for  Jan- 

Ntoro   tn    Penntgltania,    78    and    fol.  uaiy.  1913. 
Slaves  wen  bought  and  sold  at  Tn^, 
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procured  land  in  central  Ohio  and  transported  the  freed 
blacks  thither.  But  when  they  reached  their  destination 
by  boat,  the  white  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  refused  to 
permit  them  to  land.  As  no  free  negro  could  be  brought 
into  Virginia  under  the  penalty  of  $333.33  for  each  negro, 
the  executors  were  in  a  quandary.  In  the  end  the  freedmen 
found  employment  in  various  places  in  Ohio  and  some  of  them 
were  even  permitted  to  settle  on  the  lands  that  had  been 
purchased  for  their  benefit. 

The  laws  of  Virginia  as  to  free  blacks  were  very  strict. 
Those  who  were  free  in  1819  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  State,  but  all  who  were  freed  after  that  date  were  obliged 
to  leave  within  twelve  months  under  penalty  of  being  sold 
into  slavery.^  Every  free  negro  who  was  permitted  to 
live  in  Virginia  must  be  registered  under  penalty  of  going  to 
jail  and  must  always  have  his  registration  paper  with  him, 
which  must  be  renewed  every  three  years.  If  a  registered 
free  negro  permitted  a  slave  to  use  his  paper,  he  could  be 
imprisoned  for  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  any  one  harboring 
an  imregistered  negro  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars. 
Moreover,  free  blacks  were  to  pay  an  annual  tax  under 
penalty  of  being  hired  out  at  a  very  low  rate  until  the 
amount  of  the  tax  was  earned.  Otherwise,  they  were 
subjected  to  the  laws  governing  slaves.  They  could  not 
cany  a  weapon  without  a  license,  administer  medicine  to  a 
white  person,  have  any  commercial  dealings  with  any  one, 
or  assemble  with  the  slaves  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  meeting  point  of  the 
routes  of  transportation  from  north  to  south  and  as  the 
place  of  abode  for  Southerners,  was  necessarily  occupied 
more  or  less  permanently  by  a  considerable  free  black  popu- 
lation.    Some  of  these  people  were  actual  residents  of  the 

>  Rented  Code  of  Viraima  (1819),  i,  436. 
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District,  their  status  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  Vii^nia, 
if  they  lived  in  the  portion  of  the  District  that  lay  south 
of  the  Potomac,  or  by  the  laws  of  Maryland,  if  they  resided 
in  Washington  City  or  Georgetown.  Then  there  were  free 
blacks  who  came  to  the  District  on  their  own  account,  either 
for  some  business  purpose  or  to  search  for  a  lost  relation, 
and  there  were  persons  claiming  to  be  free  in  the  bands  con- 
stantly passing  through  the  District  under  the  guidance  of 
slave  dealers  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  the  slave 
markets  of  the  South.'  As  might  be  expected,  there  was 
much  confusion  and  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  injustice 
and  Congress  seema  to  have  been  singularly  remiss  in  not 
providing  clear  and  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  District.  The  best  known  case,  as 
pointing  to  the  possibilities  of  injustice  to  the  free  blacks, 
was  that  of  Gilbert  Horton.  He  was  a  free  negro  from  New 
York  who  came  to  Washington  on  business  in  1826  and  was 
arrested  and  confined  as  a  runaway  until  he  could  obtain 
evidence  of  his  freedom  from  New  York  and,  as  this  was  slow 
in  coming,  he  was  advertised  to  be  sold  in  payment  of  the 
jail  fees.  It  was  this  case  that  aroused  the  interest  of  Wil- 
liam Jay  of  New  York  and  led  him  in  a  somewhat  dramatic 
manner  to  stir  the  governor  of  that  State  to  write  to  the 
President  on  the  subject.     The  case  aroused  so  much  com- 

>  In  the  Slkve  Slat«a  the  presnmp-  of  this  ii  touad  in  Ch&rlea  Ball'a  Sla- 

Hon   at  law.   one   might  say,   was   in  tery  tn  the  Uniitd  Slaitt:  A  Narratitt 

favor   of   a   perion   of   oolor   being   a  (1836) ;     but  how   muob   reliance  can 

■lave,  —  the    burden    wa«    upon    him  be  placed  on  this  and  other  nurativee 

or  her  to  prove  hia  or  hor  free  status.  supposed  to  have  oome  from  the  pens 

No  doubt  many  tree  blacks  were  sold  of  persons  of  color  may  well  be  doubted, 

into   slavery   for  jail   fees  or   because  The  best  evidence  as  to  the  existence 

they   eould  not   prove   their  freedom.  of  the  prsctioe  is  to  be  found  in  the 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  laws  of  the  Bonier  States  prohibiting 

high  price  set  on  a  slave  tempted  un-  it.  as,  for  example,  the  laws  uf  Virginia 

principled    slave    dealers    to    kidnap  and  Kentucky,  which  provided  a  jail 

free   persons  of   color   in   the   Border  sentenoe  of  from  one  to  ten  years  for 

States  and  oonduet  them  to  Southern  selling  a  free  person  aa  a  slave, 
■lavfl    markets.    The    stoek    example 
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ment  that  a  congressional  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  it.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  this  committee 
that  the  negro,  being  seen  wandering  about  the  wharves 
without  any  evidence  on  his  person  of  his  being  a  free  man, 
was  arrested  and  committed  as  a  runaway  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  officers  immediately  wrote  to  the  persons  in 
New  York  mentioned  by  Horton  and  it  appearing  that  he 
was  a  free  black,  he  was  set  at  liberty  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  charge  or  expense.  About  two  months  later, 
be  was  again  arrested  .as  a  runaway,  but  was  at  once  dis- 
charged, and  apparently  continued  to  live  unmolested '  in 
Washington. 

In  the  Northeastern  States,  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  there  was  the  same  jealousy  and  dread  of 
the  free  black  population  that  there  was  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  "  Census  "  of  1800  gives  the  free  black  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  at  over  six  thousand.  Many  of  these 
were  old  and  helpless  and  the  town  authorities  were  dis> 
mayed  at  the  prospect  before  them.  The  free  negroes  com- 
mitted crimes  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers* 
and  insanity  was  not  at  all  uncommon.'  They  also  con- 
gregated in  the  towns  and  aroused  the  fears  of  their  neigh- 
bors.    In  1788,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  provided  by 

>Sm     Mary     TremaJo'i     "Slavery  ■Boatan  Prisao  DlBcipline  Socie^'i 

In  the  DiMHot  of  Columbia"   in   the  Annual  Rtportt,  i,  23,  24;   U,  40.    On 

jSeniniirv  Paper*  of  the  Uiiivenity  of  p.  86  of  An  Aeeoufil  t/  tht  Slait  Priaon 

Nebrulu,   No.  2.   p.  42;    B.  Tucker-  .  .  .  in   Uie   Citu   of  N«a    York   it   li 

man's   William  Jay,   29;    and  NUtt'a  stated    that    the    "bUeka    constitute 

B(Vul<r.     zzxi,     346,     In     default    of  teas  than  one  laenlv-eighth  part  of  tfaa 

federal   law  for  Waahtogton   City   the  whole    popuUtinn    of    the    State,    yet 

laws   of   Maryland   applied   there ;    in  they  farm  nearly  otie-Aird  of  the  whole 

1806  the  Maryluid  Assembly  enacted  number  of  oonvicts." 

that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto  should  'See    Edward    Jarvis'a    "Insanity 

«ame  into   the   State   to  settle  under  among    the    Coloured    Population    of 

penalty  of  a  fine  of  l«n  doUon  tor  each  the    Free    State*"    in    the    Amtiiean 

week  that  be  remained  in  the  State  —  Jmintal   o/   (As    Medical    Scienet*    for 

after  the  first  two  and  should  be  sold  for  Januai?,     1S44  —  atao    printed    sep*> 

time  sufficient  to  pay  ooets  and  fines.  lately. 
Masey's  Loot  of  Maryland,  iii,  293. 
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law  that  no  African  or  negro,  other  than  a  citizen  of  some 
one  of  the  United  States  and  bringing  with  him  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  of  that  State,  should  tarry  within  the 
limits  of  the  Commonwealth  longer  than  two  months  under 
penalty  of  being  "whipped  not  exceeding  ten  stripes" 
and  this  law  was  still  in  force  in  1823.'  There  were  more 
negroes  in  Philadelphia  than  in  fmy  Massachusetts  town  and 
the  jealousy  and  the  dishke  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
was  very  marked.  Between  1790  and  1800,  the  black 
population  of  Philadelphia  county,  increased  from  2489 
to  6880  and  there  were  at  the  last  of  these  two  dates,  no 
less  than  eleven  thousand  free  blacks  in  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia.' Those  in  Philadelphia  herded  together  in  one  part  of 
the  city.  In  1804,  there  were  riots  in  which  groups  of 
negroes  marched  through  the  streets,  knocked  down  one  or 
more  white  men,  and  declared  they  would  "  show  them  San 
Domingo."*  In  1834,  a  white  mob  drove  hundreds  of  free 
blacks  out  of  Philadelphia,  across  the  Delaware  River  to 
New  Jersey,  where  their  presence  at  once  aroused  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants.* 

In  South  Carolina,  the  most  intense  slave  State  of  the 
older  time,  the  free  blacks,  curiously  enough,  were  in  places 
exceedingly  numeroiis.  As  they  became  emancipated,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  gravitated  to  Charleston  where 
they  were  able  to  find  employment  about  the  wharves  or 
in  mechanic  trades.  In  1820,  there  were  over  three  thou- 
sand of  them  in  the  city  in  comparison  with  1680  in  1810,  — 
the  increase  being  about  eighty-five  per  cent  in  ten  years 
in  comparison  with  an  increase  of  the  white  population  of 


l>  (1801),  p.  17.  and  the  Cnmu  of  ISOO,  page  m. 

i.  413;    Oiim^  Lam  of  Ua$taeluuttU  •  The  Freman't  Jourttal.  amt  PhUa- 

<1S23).  L324.  <M|>*M   i><ulv    AdwertiMB-   tot   July   0, 

•W.   E.   B.   Du  Boia'a   The  PhOo'  1804. 

ditpiUa     fftoro     in     Uw     PuUicalunu  ^Amariem    Indwtnol    SosmIv,    &, 

nt    ttw    Uniwmty    ot    Fvanayivtnui,  ISO. 
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only  foTirteen  per  cent.'  Already  in  1806  the  Charleston 
city  council  had  endeavored  to  limit  the  congregation  of 
free  blacks  ta  the  city.  They  evidently  thought  that  the 
practice  of  slave  owners  in  hiring  out  their  mechanically 
expert  slaves  to  city  employers  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  free  blacks,  as  these  hired-out 
slaves  when  they  had  acciunulated  enough  money  bought 
their  freedom.  They  provided,  therefore,  that  no  slave 
should  occupy  a  house  in  the  city  without  a  ticket  from  his 
owner;  they  were  not  to  assemble  together  to  more  than 
the  number  of  seven  unless  some  white  person  was  present ; 
they  were  not  to  exercise  any  mechanic  employment,  own 
any  boat,  or  carry  on  any  trade  without  a  license,  —  all 
under  penalty  of  whippings  and  fines.'  By  1819,  their 
numbers  had  so  increased  that  the  city  council  again  under- 
took their  regulation.  In  1822,  the  Denmark  Vesey 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  Charleston'  again  aroused  the 
apprehensions  of  the  whites.  Vesey  was  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  colored  man  from  the  West  Indies  who  had  so 
devised  his  attempt  that  success  might  well  have  attended 
it,  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  had  not  a  faithful  slave 
disclosed  it  to  his  master.  Leading  men  of  Charleston  drew 
up  a  memorial  *  reprehending  severely  the  habit  of  slave- 
holders of  hiring  out  their  slaves  or  permitting  them  to  hire 

■"Memorial    of    the     Citiiens    o!  ffelfro   Ftoi,     An   Account  of  the   Laia 

Chsrleaton"    Ui    the    South    CorolinK  Intended     Inrurrection  .  .  ■    Pvblithed 

l(VJll*ture      in     Amtriean     Induitrial  by  the  AuCiortfir  of  the  Corporation  of 

Societv.  ii,  103-110.    The  United  8tAt«a  Charleelon    (Beaton.     1822) ;      T.     W. 

Ceneut  for  ISIO  <p.  79)   aad  for  1820  Higgmwm's  TVawI^eri  and  OulIauii(Bo»- 

(p.  26)  gfve  qilit«  different  figureB  for  ton,    186B).  p.   216.   wad   biUioBTSphy 

the  free  colored  population  of  Cbarle*-  od  p.  332 ;  aod  A.  H.  Grimke'a  "  Riitht 

ton.  OD    the    ScafTold    ot    the    Martin  of 

*  Dioeet  of  the  OrdtTiancet  of  CharU*-  1S22"   in  the  American  Negro  Acad- 
ian  (IBIS),  p.   178,  and   "Appendix."  emy'e  OeeaeioTul  Papen,  No.  7. 
p.  32.  Mnwrtcan     Indiutrial    Soeietj/,     U, 

■On     the     Denmark    Vesey     pbt,  103-116.    WhUe     this     statement     is 

sae  L.   H.   Kennedy   and  T.   Parker's  one-eided.  it  shows  the  reality  of  the 

Offleial  Report  of  the  TriaU  of  Siitufn/  feara  of  tha  wtitee. 
NeoroM    (Charieaton,    8.    C,     1S22) ; 
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themselves  out,  or  allowing  them  to  work  overtime  for 
wages  which  were  sometimes  paid  by  the  owner  or  more 
often  by  a  neighbor.  These  "  hired-out "  slaves  were 
ordinarily  mechaoicB.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time, 
lived  under  no  supervision  except  when  actually  at  work, 
competed  with  white  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  were  a 
menace  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  many  ways.  For 
these  reasons,  the  memorialists  thought  the  practice  should 
be  absolutely  forbidden  by  law.  This  memorial  and  the 
excitement  attendant  upon  the  Vesey  plot  induced  the 
Charleston  city  council  to  provide  a  municipal  guard  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  protect  the  roads  leading  into 
Charleston  and  the  water  front  by  day  and  by  night,  when- 
ever necessity  should  seem  to  require  it.  To  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  guard  an  annual  tax  of  ten  dollars  was  levied 
on  all  houses  inhabited  by  persons  of  color  within  the  city 
and  a  further  tax  of  ten  dollars  upon  all  free  male  persons 
of  color  exercising  any  mechanic  trade  within  the  patrol 
limits.'  A  few  years  later,  the  council  provided  that  every 
ticket  giving  permission  to  a  person  of  color,  whether  slave  or 
free,  to  go  about  after  dark  should  designate  the  name  of  the 
street,  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  from  which  such  person 
had  permission  to  go,  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  per- 
mission to  return,  if  return  were  contemplated.  Any 
person  of  color  apprehended  without  a  ticket,  after  the 
guard  was  set,  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  The 
State  legislature  also  took  up  the  matter,  and  passed  law 
after  law '  designed  to  limit  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a 

'  A   CoUectinn  of  the  Ordinanea  of  Urn  of   South   Carolina  .  .  .  A    Digett 

CAorUilon  [1S23).  p.4S;   see  bIbo  T,  D.  of  AeU  (ChorleatOD.  183S) ;   Difnt  of 

Condy'B    Diaetl    of    Uu    Law    of  .   .   .  the  OrdiTianctt  of  ...  Charlaton  (ISIS)  ; 

Sotilh-Caroiina  .  .  .  rdatinn      to      the  and  CoUedion  of  Vie  Ordinanea  <^  .  .  . 

MilUia;    vnth   an   Appendix,   contain-  Chdrlaton  (ISSi) . 

ing  the  Patrol  Law ;    The  Law  for  the  ■  Coopei's     StaliOee  ...  of     South 

'  Ooremmenl  of  Slave*  and  Free  Ptrtont  Carolina,    vii,    461-474. 
<tf   Colour    (1830);     The   MHiUa   Syt- 
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grave  menace  to  the  white  people  of  the  State  and  to  the 
institution  of  elavery.  By  these  laws  free  blacks  were 
forbidden  entrance  to  the  State  by  sea  and  by  land,  were 
made  liable  to  several  taxes,  and  were  forbidden  to  cany 
arms.  Moreover,  a  "guardian"  might  be  appointed  for  a 
free  black  ^  on  very  slight  pretext  and  the  patrol  laws  for 
the  State  aa  a  whole  were  extended  and  invigorated. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  attempts  at  restriction,  the  free 
blacks  in  the  State  and  in  Charleston  steadily  increased  in 
numbers.  In  1859,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  "free 
persons  of  color"  living  within  the  city  limits  paid  a  tax  of 
S12,342.02  on  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  slaves, 
worth  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  other  prop- 
erty, almost  wholly  real  estate,  valued  at  $778,423.00. 
These  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  slaves  were  owned 
by  one  hundred  and  eight  "  free  persons  of  color."  * 

Throughout  the  country,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
the  presence  of  free  persons  of  color  was  regarded  as  un- 
desirable. In  looking  about  for  a  method  of  escape,  the 
idea  of  deportation  occurred  to  many  people  and  the  Ame> 
ican  Colonization  Society  was  founded  in  1817.  The  plan 
was  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
or  to  get  a  part  of  a  West  Indian  Island,  and  to  deport 

■  Aoootdiiig  to  B  South  Carolina  the  "free  penont  of  color."  paid  S67S.63 
act  of  1822.  evoy  trae  male  negro  to  the  city  of  CtiarleatoD  in  1869  on 
above  the  «■«  of  fifteen  wu  oom-  141.676  worth  of  real  estate.  14  alavea 
petled  to  have  a  guardian,  a  white  and  one  hotM;  while  Richanl  E.  De- 
freeholder,  and  by  a  law  ot  1823  no  reef,  another  tree  black,  paid  a  tax 
tree  person  of  color  could  come  into  the  of  t431.00  on  ,(26,000  worth  of  real 
State  in  any  manner,  not  even  u  a  estate,  12  Blaves.  one  hone  and  (400.00 
cook  on  board  a  veoeel.  Cooper  and  worth  of  "commiamona,"  The  tax 
MeCord'a  SlaMt*  <if  5auM  Carolina,  on  real  estate  was  1)%  and  the  tax 
Til,  462.  463.  on  slaves  was  three  dollars  each:   Liil 

■  Lift  of  tiu  Tax  Patien  of  Uu  Citu  of  Us  Tax  Paj/en  of  Oie  CUv  of  CharU$- 
of  CAorJetton  for  1859  (Charleston.  Urn  for  1869.  pp.  403.  3S7,  407.  The 
1860),  pp.  383-406.  For  a  someirhat  Cauut  of  .  .  .  CharUtttm  .  .  .For  Aa 
different  statement,  aee  The  South  in  Ttar  1861,  p.  9.  places  the  total  free 
U«  Buiiding  of  a  Nation,  ii,  49.  Maria  colored  populatioD  at  3786,  taking  it 
Weaton,  the  largest  tax  p^er  among  from  the  Uniltd  Slaltt  Ctifu*  of  ISfKk. 
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thence  such  free  blacks  as  were  willing  to  go  without  any 
expense  to  them.'  To  the  Northerners,  this  seemed  to  be  a 
feasible  mode  to  get  rid  of  the  constantly  increasing  free 
black  population  in  the  cities  and  towns.  To  the  South- 
erners, the  additional  argument  presented  itself  that  the 
depoirtation  of  free  persons  of  color  would  stimulate  eman- 
cipation, especially  in  the  Border  States,  but  there  were 
people  in  the  Far  South  who  were  anxious  to  emancipate 
their  slaves  and  were  only  kept  from  doing  so  by  the  in- 
advisability  of  adding  to  the  free  black  population.  Among 
the  founders  of  the  Colonization  Society  were  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country  and  Bushrod  Washington  was  its 
first  president.*  As  a  class,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  said 
the  free  blacks '  were  "  a  burden  and  a  nuisance "  ;  but  in  a 
proper  situation  might  become  a  virtuous  and  happy 
people.  The  idea  appealed  to  philanthropically  minded 
persons  throughout  the  country.  State  auxiliary  societies 
were  founded  and  county  and  city  societies  were  established 
to  aid  them  in  collecting  funds.  State  legislatures  and  Con- 
gress also  fell  in  with  the  idea  and  appropriated  public 
money  to  further  the  scheme.  The  British  already  had 
established  the  negro  state  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  African 
coast  and  the  American  Colonization  Society  procured  a 

>J«ffenoa  bad  adTocated  colonii»-  .    p.  11.     R.  C.  P.  Mkucham'a  Tht  Re- 

tion  Bi  ewly  m  1776  and  had  elaborated  puUie  oj  Libtria  (Loadon,  1920)  givei 

a  plan  in  bis  Notti  on   Virainia  (ed.  the  Gnt  adequate  account  of  ttis  Afri- 

1782,   p.  261).     Id   18U,  he  returned  can  settiemeiit. 

to  it  (Americtui  Coloniiation  Society's  ■  He  wui  an  Msooiate  juitice  of  the 

Rt-porU,  i,  6)  and  the  idea  formed  an  Supreme  Court  and  a  nephew  of  Oen- 

intecral    part    of    his   latest    plan    of  eral  WaaMngton.     See   Nilee'g  Wtakty 

BTadual    emancipation.     John    H,    T.  RegitUr,   li,   296.     A   good   repository 

McPherson's    "History    of     Liberik."  of    the    more    important    documents 

cbs.   ii.   iii,  in  /aAiu  Sopkim  Studitt,  relatinc   to    the   Coloniiation    Society 

ix,   487-339.   has  a  good  and  concise  is    the    "Appendix"    to     Hetue     A»- 

aceount  of  the  colonisation  movement.  vorU.  21st  Cong..  1st  Seas.,   No.  348. 

With    this    should    tw    read    William  Among  the  vice-presidents  were  Crav- 

Jay's   fn^uirv   into   IKt   Charatier  and  ford.  Clay,  and  Andrew  Jackaon. 
Tmdmeti  iif  tiit  Ameriium  Colonuation,  '  AmeiJcan     Colonisation    Soeie^s 

mud    Awtrriean   ArtHSUmry    SocitUu,  RtporU.  i,  16. 
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tract  of  land  farther  south  and  separated  from  the  British 
settlement  by  no  great  distance.  Up  to  this  point,  all  went 
well,  but  then  difficulties  gathered  in  the  path  of  the  colo- 
nizationists.'  The  amounts  of  money  collected,  while  seem- 
ingly large,  were  totally  inadequate  to  so  great  a  venture. 
The  bit  of  country  procured,  named  Liberia,  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  not  only  to  the  white  people  who 
conducted  parties  of  negroes  thither,  but  also  to  the  blacks 
themselves,  for  in  the  course  of  generations  on  a  difTerent 
soil  they  had  lost  much  of  the  acquired  immunity  of  the 
negro  race  to  African  diseases.  Moreover,  the  American 
negroes  did  not  want  to  leave  the  United  States  and  a  lai^e 
section  of  Northern  philanthropists  felt  that  the  blacks 
had  gained  the  right  to  residence  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  immediate  emancipation  of  the  whole  negro  population 
and  not  the  deportation  of  a  small  portion  of  it  was  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Finally,  the  Southerners 
themselves  came  to  look  down  upon  the  scheme  and  were 
able  to  point  to  the  fact,  as  were  the  Northern  abolitionists, 
that  in  fifteen  years  of  effort,  the  Colonization  Society  had 
deported  from  America  only  as  many  negroes  as  were  bom 
into  slavery  in  five  days  and  a  half.'  In  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln addressing  a  delegation  of  men  of  color,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  confer  with  him,  stated  that  Congress  had  placed 

■  AmerioMi  CaloniMtioii  Sodety 'a  number  of  ■!»?«•  Miamlly  smuggled 
BtporU,  ti,  04.  See  also  H.  N.  Sher-  into  the  South  was  "aeven  timeB  m 
wood's  "Paul  Cuffe  and  hii  cootiibu-  sreat  as  that  whioh  the  Coloniiation 
Uon  to  the  American  Coloniiation  Sodety  hM  transported  in  fifteen 
Society"  in  Mississippi  Valley  Hia-  yean"  in  hia  rAoutfU*  on  African  Cai- 
torioal    AsaocUUoti's    PToandino'.    vi  onuotum  (Boston.  1832),  p.  160. 

and  the  irorks  oiled  therein ;    and  his  For    later    statistics   see    American 

"Movement   in   Ohio    to    Deport   Uie  Colonisation  Society's  Rtvorii,  xxzit, 

Nearo"  Id  Ohio  Historical  and  Philo-  pp.   82-84.    The  last  emigrants    ware 

■opbical    Society's    QuarUrrlt/    Pvblua-  sent  out  in  1907 :  theae  were  Edward  A. 

tumt,  viii.  No.  1 ;   and  Minuta  at  the  Caesar,   his   wife   Louise   Caeaar,    and 

State  Conventions  of  the  colored  citi-  t^eir  daushter,   Mary   Emma   Caesar, 

HDS  of  Ohio.  1860-1860.  aged    two.     Even    now,     1920,     sub- 

■  William  Jay'a  /n«uHV,  78.  Bee  aeriptiDiis  are  being  solicited  in  aid 
alio    OairisoD'a    statement    that    the  of  the  sstUement  in  liberia. 
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at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
colonization  of  people  of  African  descent,  outside  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  made  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for 
a  long  time  been  his  inclination,  to  favor  that  mode  of  action. 
This  he  did  because  "You  and  we  are  different  races.  We 
have  between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists  between 
almost  any  other  two  races.  .  .  .  Your  race  suffer  very 
greatly,  many  of  them,  by  living  among  us,  while  ours 
suffer  from  your  presence."  '  Therefore,  the  two  races  he 
thought  should  be  separated. 

By  1830  the  profits  that  were  coming  in  from  one  cotton 
crop  after  another  were  driving  all  thoughts  of  emancipation 
from  the  Southern  mind ;  and  the  planters  of  the  Border 
States,  who  could  not  then  produce  cotton,  were  finding  an 
eager  market  for  their  surplus  slaves  in  the  far  South. 
In  1834,  a  case  was  argued  in  a  North  Carolina  court  that 
shows  something  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Border  State 
mind  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  aggressive 
abolitionism.  It  appears  that  a  slave  named  Will,*  being 
pursued  by  the  overseer  of  his  master's  plantation  and  having 
been  shot  at,  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  wildly  about  him, 
inflicting  fatal  wounds  upon  the  overseer.  At  the  trial, 
Bartholomew  Figures  Moore,  Will's  counsel,  asserted  that 
fear  of  death  so  far  justified  the  slave  in  resistance  as  to 
take  away  all  presumption  of  maUce  or  premeditation  and 
therefore  converted  murder  into  manslaughter.  In  other 
words  a  slave,  circumstanced  as  Will  had  been,  might 
resist  seizure  without  fear  of  the  hangman.  The  argument 
so  affected  the  court  and  jury  that  the  accused  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  only. 

■  Nioolay     and     Hay's     Work*     q/  grotu"   in   Jintmal   rf  Jftgro   Biatory. 

Jbrotam    LtneoJn,    viii.    2.     See    tito  It,  7. 

ClkBilM  H.  We«Iey'a  "Linooln'i  Fi*a  *  BUloricai  Papen   of   Trinitv   Col- 

for  Coknuinx  th«  Smaudpfttod  N»-  l»gt,  of  nurium,  N.  C,  8mJm  U,  U^O. 
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Meantime,  in  Hie  fifteen  years  before  1830,  there  had 
certainly  arisen  in  the  South  a  distinct  feeling  against  the 
action  of  Northerners  in  promoting  the  Sight  of  slaves  from 
the  plantations  to  the  free  States  and  in  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  capturing  fugitives  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  1793.  Many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  Southern  people  who  had 
left  their  homes  to  get  away  from  contact  with  slavery. 
In  Ohio,  they  joined  anti-slavery  societies  and  welcomed 
fugitives  from  across  the  Ohip  River  and  passed  them  along 
on  their  journey  toward  Canada.  Some  Ohio  men  even 
went  into  Kentucky  and  incited  slaves  to  leave  their  masters. 
In  those  earlier  days,  however,  Pennsylvania  was  the  most 
hospitable  of  all  the  States  to  fugitive  slaves.  Its  proximity 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia  made  it  easy  for  them  to  reach 
free  soU  attd  Philadelphia,  because  of  its  size,  afforded  faiily 
secure  hiding-places  not  only  for  those  who  came  overland 
from  the  neighboring  States,  but  also  for  those  who  came 
by  water  from  the  CaroUnas.  The  federal  fugitive  slave 
law  of  1793  was  indistinct  as  to  the  agencies  for  its  enforce- 
ment and  relied  on  State  officials  and  State  facilities  for  the 
capture  and  detention  of  the  alleged  fugitives.  This  led  to 
jetdousies  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
commissioners  visited  Pennsylvania  to  try  to  secure  aid  from 
the  legislature  of  that  State.  The  result  was  the  passage 
of  a  law  *  in  1826  that  appeared  to  make  it  easier  for  slave 
owners  to  capture  alleged  fugitives.  In  reality,  under  the 
guise  of  preventing  kidnapping,  the  new  law  made  it  more 
difficult  to  recover  fugitives.  In  1842,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  apparently  gave  some  kind  of  standing 
to  the  idea  that  State  officials  could  not  be  required  to  aid 
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in  the  enforcement  of  federal  laws.'  By  this  decision,  the 
Pennsylvania  act  was  annulled,  but  a  dictum  gave  legis- 
lators of  many  States  some  justification  for  passing  laws 
practically  nullifying  the  federal  act  of  1793.  In  this  same 
period  North  Carolina  expressed  the  growing  uneasiness  of 
the  Southern  States  by  making  it  felony  to  steal  a  dave  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  him  out  of  the  State  or  to  aid  a  slave 
to  escape.' 

The  last  notable  Southern  attempt  to  do  away  with  slavery 
occurred  in  Virginia  in  1832.  A  few  years  earlier,in  the  State 
constitutional  convention  of  1829-30,  a  debate  sprang  up  as 
to  representation  and  taxation,  —  whether  these  should 
continue  to  favor  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  or  not. 
The  question  of  slavery  and  emancipation  inevitably  found 
its  way  into  the  arguments  of  the  principal  speakers,  among 
whom  were  James  Monroe  and  Benjamin  W.  Leigh,  who  a 
few  years  later  was  Virginia's  commissioner  to  the  South 
Carolina  nullifiers.'  Nothing  came  of  this  discussion  and 
not  much  of  the  convention ;  but  in  1832  a  most  important 
and  significant  debate  was  held  in  the  Virginia  Assembly. 
In  the  preceding  year  a  negro  slave,  Nat  Turner  by  name,  had 

>  Marion  Q.  HcDougall'a  Pugilive 
SEowa  US18-186S)  {onnina  Pav  Houtt 
Monograph.  No.  3.  pp.  24,  28.  107, 
108.  and  Annalt  of  Congrtti,  17th 
Cong..  l8t  SeM.,  vol.  i,  653.  Be- 
eauM  ot  the  ineffideaoy  of  the  old  Uw. 
the  Border  States  took  the  matter 
largely  into  their  own  handa.  In 
1822,  aa  act  was  atCl  in  force  in  Ken- 
tucky that  had  been  passed  in  1798. 
It  provided  that  any  person  might  ap- 
prehend B  runaway  servant  or  slave, 
take  him  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  reoeive  ten  shillingB  reward  and 
one  shillios  tor  every  mile  of  his  jour- 
ney with  the  runaway;  Digt»t  of  the 
SUUvU  Law  of  Kenlucku  (1622),  ii, 
1105.  It  further  provided  that  no 
ferryman  or  other  person  shall  put 
over  the  Ohio  Eiver,  any  slave  witb- 


(Jty  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollan. 

•J.  8.  Baaeett'a  "Slavery  in  North 
Carolina"  in  John*  Bopicitu  Shiditt, 
xvii,  331. 

■  Charies  H.  Ambter'a  Stetional- 
itm  in  Virginia,  oh.  v;  Carter  Q.  Wood- 
son'* doctoral  tiieeis  on  "The  Die- 
ruptioa  of  Virginia,"  ch.  vii  (unpub- 
lished) :  and  Proetedingt  and  Dtbalet 
of  iha  Virginia  Staie  Convenlion  of 
_  _  somewhat  ajmllar 
Iran  E.  McDougle's 
"  Slavery  in  Kentucky"  in  Journal 
oj  Nmra  HiiloTV.  m.  211 ;  Asa  B.  Mar- 
Un's  "Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  Ken- 
tucky prior  to  IS60"  being  No.  29  of 
the  Filson  Club's  PtMieaiiont;  Oliver 
P.  Temple's  Batt  Tenntttae  and  (A* 
Ctnl  War,  ohi.  v  and  vi. 
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organized  and  led  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  whites  in  South- 
ampton County,'  riding  from  house  to  house  until  fifty  or 
sixty  white  people  were  killed.  Had  not  Governor  Floyd 
acted  promptly  the  movement  might  well  have  assumed 
wide  proportions.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  in- 
troducing anti-slavery  legislation  at  that  moment.  The 
committee,  to  avoid  debate,  reported  that  it  was  "in- 
expedient"; but  at  once  a  member  moved  to  substitute 
the  word  "expedient,"  and  still  another  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  immediate 
removal  from  the  State  of  all  negroes,  then  free,  or  who 
should  thereafter  become  free,  and  this  substitute  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  by  a  vote  of  65  to  58. 
Following  this,  a  plan  for  deportation  of  free  blacks  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  only 
one  vote.^  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that 
one  member  referred  to  slavery  as  "the  heaviest  calamity 
which  has  ever  befallen  any  portion  of  the  human  race," 
and  another  declared  that  slavery  was  "a  curse  upon  him 
who  inflicts  as  upon  him  who  suffers  it."  '  On  January  21, 
1832,  before  the  matter  had  been  finally  disposed  of,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  grandson  of  the  writer  of  the  great 
Declaration,  brought  forward  his  grandfather's  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation  in  a  concrete  form.*     He  proposed 

'See  S.  B.  Weelu  fn  Maganne  of  Dsnlficant  entriea   from  which   It  Bp> 

Amtiiean     HUlory,     xtv,     448,     &iid  peaiv  that  the  interact  in  the  matter 

WiUitun  S,  Drewry's  SoulAompton  Uai'  wai  munly  tectionBl  and  that  the  slave 

aatre  (WaahingtoD.   1900).     A  bibliog-  oimen   who  lived  to  tha  eaatword  of 

raphy  ia  on   p.  IBS.     John  W.  Crom-  the  Blue  Ridxe  did  not  wish  to  pve 

wall's    "Aftermath    of    Nat    Turner's  up   their  slftvM  and  that  it  was  the 

loiuirectioa "  in  the  Ji/amal  a/  Negro  weatemers,   who   had   do   slaves,   who 

HUtory  eontaiiiH  some  new  statementa  favored  abolition. 

mainly    from     "the    recollectioDa    of  'Bee  the  "Debate  on  SmancipatiDD, 

otdmen."  in   the  Vir^ia  Legiilature.   in   1832" 

>B,   B.   Munford'a   Viroinia'i   Atti-  biOioo<Sioe'e  Southern  Platform.  43.  47. 
tilde  Imcard  SUaery  and  Sece»rion,  47.  *  Speech    of    T)iomai    J.    Randolph 

Oovemor   John   Floyd's   Diarji    (Dec,  (of  Atbemarle)  .  .  .  on  the  Abolition  of 

20,    lS32-^Iaa,    2fi,    1S32)    has    some  Staterv:  .  .  .  Jan.    tl,    ISSt.     p.    6. 
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tiiat  no  slaves  bom  after  the  year  1840  should  be  permitted 
to  live  within  the  Commonwealth  after  reaching  maturity. 
If  the  master  had  not  removed  them  by  that  time,  the  State 
shoiild  remove  them,  "  the  expenses  .  .  .  to  be  remunerated 
out  of  the  property  itself."  In  the  next  year  Madison/ 
writing  to  President  Dew  of  William  and  Mary,  stated  his 
belief  that  the  extinguishment  of  slavery  would  be  easy 
and  cheap  by  a  combination  of  deportation  with  eman- 
cipation and,  especially,  if  the  State  were  to  purchase  all 
female  children  at  their  birth  and  deport  them  as  soon  as 
they  had  earned  the  charge  of  their  rearing  and  deportation. 
The  idea  underlying  the  deportation  plans  was  that  it  would 
encourage  private  emancipation.  Whether  the  scheme 
would  have  worked  out  as  its  promoters  believed  it  would 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  one  excellent  observer, 
Charles  Bruce  of  Charlotte  County,*  Virginia,  expressed  his 
opinion  and  that  of  many  other  Virginians  that  had  the 
Colonization  Bill  of  1831  not  been  defeated,  as  it  was  by  a 
single  vote,  the  fire  that  lurked  in  the  slavery  question 
would  have  been  drawn  off  by  redoubled  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Virginia  anti-slavery  men  and  that,  if  this  had 

At  Uta  end  u«  two  letters  from  Jeffer-  >  Madiioii'a    WriUngt     (Hunt    ed.), 

■on,  OOB  written  in  1814,  the  other  in  ii,498. 

1824   sdvocatinB   lome   such   plan   bh  >  In   reachins   &n   undentanding   of 

that   proposed   by    hie   grandson.     See  this  contest  I  am  ireatly  indebted  to 

abo   Tht  Speech  of  John  A.   Chartdler  William  Cabell  Brace.  Eaq.   of   Balti- 

.  .  .  of   Virffinia   with   mpect   U>   Her  more,   wIuBa   little   book  —  Bdoio   Iht 

Slaet    FopuUdion ;     Spetch   of  CharUt  Jamtt  —  firet   drew   my   attenUon    to 

Jot.    Fauikner ;    Speech    of   Jamei   M'-  the    importance    of    thia    debate.     See 

DoatU,  Jr.;     The  Letter  of  Appomattox  also     Munfoid's     Virginia'i     AUiiMde 

to    Oie    PeopU    of    Virginia:     exhibilino  toicard  BlaTery  and  Seceerion,  p.  i6,  and 

a    eoniiecUd    Vieuj    of   the    Recent    Pro-  " Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  in  Virginia" 

CMdingi  in  the  Boute  of  DdegaUe  CRieh-  in    South     Atlantic     Quarterlii.    i,    107. 

mond,  1832) ;   and  Jcsae  Burton  Ham-  The  opinion  of  one  ot  the  best  of  Vir- 

aon'a     Retievi     of    the     Slave    QuettUm  ginians  on  what  ho  returded  as  "one 

.  .  .  Battd  on  Uie  Speech  of  Th:  Mar-  of   the  heaviest  calamities"   is   lo   b« 

ihaU.     The  lost  was  first  printed  in  the  seen  in  the  Right  Rev.  William  Meade's 

American  tlvarierl]/  Reeiea  fur  Decern'  Pattoral    Letter.     Rditrioai    Imlmetum 

ber,    1832,    was     reprinted    eeparatalv  of    Sertaalt.     deliverPd    in     1834    and 

at  Richmond  in  1833,  and  is  included  printed  at  Richmond  in  1863. 
In  The  Harriton*  of  Skimino.  337-440. 
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80  fallen  out,  Virgima  would  not  have  seceded  in  1861. 
Confirmatory  of  thia  general  view  is  the  opinion  of  D.  R. 
Goodloe  that  had  the  abolition  plan  carried  in  Virginia, 
it  would  have  been  repeated  in  North  Carolina.  If  that 
had  been  done,  the  sectional  balance  in  the  federal  Senate 
would  have  been  broken  and  "  secession  would  have  been 
blighted  ere  it  had  sprouted."  '  As  it  was,  the  failure  of  the 
anti-elaveiy  movement  in  Virginia  in  1832  heartened  the 
extreme  slave  advocates  in  that  State,'  enflamed  the  aboli- 
tionists at  the  North,  and  pushed  the  two  portions  of  the 
country  farther  apart. 

Until  about  1830,  the  anti-slavery  people  generally  had 
favored  gradual  emancipation  in  one  way  or  another,' 
usually  in  connection  with  some  form  of  deportation  and 
colonization.  In  1816,  George  Bourne  pubUshed  "The  Book 
and  Slavery  Irreconcilable."  *  In  this  he  argued  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  country 
regardless  of  compensation  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  the 
slave  owners.  This  plan  was  sometimes  called  "imme- 
diatism."  The  scheme  of  immediatism  was  later  combined 
with  gradual  abolitionism,  proposing  that  this  should  be 
immediately  put  into  practice,  —  this  was  called  "imme- 
diate   gradualism."    All    these    schemes    were    distinctly 

>  Quoted  by  J.  8.  Baaaett  in   "Slo-  14    and    11).     The    Istor   abolitiooista 

vuy    ID    North    Carolina"    in    Johnt  thought   that   the    Miisouri    Compro- 

Bopkmt   UnUtrrUv  Studitt,  ivii,  325,  miae   waa   largely   responsble   for   the 

■Two    years    later  — 1834  —  "pro-  "parslysia"    that    foil    on    tha    aati- 

■pective  abolition"  was  serioualy  con-  elavery     Bentiment    of     the    country, 

■idered    in    Qm    TenneaMe    constitu-  Oarrisona'  Gamtott,  i.  89.  90  note. 
(ioDal   coDvention   of   that  year:    aee  'Other  publicationa  by   or  attrib- 

Jeurnat  of  Hit  Cottfentum,  85.  87,  93.  uted   to   Qeotge  Boume  are  FicUrrti 

223,  etc..  and  W.  L.  Imea  ia  Journal  of  3UBiay  in  Ihe  Uniltd  SUtle$  of  Ameriea 

of  Negro  HMoni.  vr.  203.  (Boatoa.    1838) :     A    Condetued    Anti- 

'For    nindry   plana    of    emandpa-  Eatery  BCiie  Arffumenl;    By  A   CiU' 

tion,   aee  Alice   D.   Adama'i  NtgUchd  ten   of   Virainia    (New   York,    1846) ; 

Period   qf   AiUiSlaMry,    udng    index.  Sacery  lUutlraied  in  its  Effeett  upon 

Tot    tbe   earlier    time,    see    Mary    3.  Woman  and  Domttlic  SociOy  (Boatoo. 

Loeke'a  Anti-^latery  .  .  .  Wort]  1808  1837). 
^adUiffe    CotUgt    Momnp^ph*.    Noa. 
voi«  V. — I, 
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passive.  They  were  advocated  warmly,  sometimes,  but 
not  in  any  savagely  aggressive  or  militant  spirit.'  Ono 
of  the  earliest  of  the  new  type  of  aboUtionist  wae  David 
Walker,  a  free  person  of  color  who  was  living  in  Boston. 
The  title  of  bis  book  was  an  "Appeal  in  Four  Articles  .  .  . 
to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  the  World."  It  was  issued  at  that 
place  in  1829.  The  language  was  sometimes  rude  and  was 
often  inflammable,  as  was  natural  considering  that  he  was  a 
colored  man  writing  to  his  own  people.  He  could  hardly 
"move"  his  pen,  so  deeply  was  he  affected  by  the  miseries 
of  his  race.  The  whites  have  always  been  "an  unjust, 
jealous,  unmerciful,  avaricious  and  bloodthirsty  set  of 
beings,"  he  wrote.  He  expected  they  would  try  to  put 
hJTTi  to  death  "to  strike  terror  into  others  and  to  obliterate 
from  their  minds  the  notion  of  freedom."  The  whites 
wanted  slaves  and  they  wanted  the  blacks  for  slaves,  "but 
some  of  them  will  curse  the  day  they  ever  saw  us.  As  true 
as  the  Sun  ever  shone  in  its  meridian  splendour,  my  colour 
will  root  some  of  them  out  of  the  very  face  of  the  earth." 
It  was  this  book  that  aroused  the  Southerners  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  insecurity  of  their  social  fabric  and,  appearing  not 
very  long  before  the  Southampton  massacre,  they  naturally 
put  the  two  together,  and  began  to  look  with  abhorrence 
upon  all  anti-slavery  propaganda. 

One  might  fill  a  volume  with  quotations  and  abstracts 
from  books  and  articles  that  were  written  by  the  emanci- 
pationists before  1830,'  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 

1  Another   eaiiy    onti-fllavery    tract  nt   the   "Indiana   EUgister"   office   at 

was  published  at  Philadclpbin  in  I8I0.  Vevay.   lodianft.    in   1324,    and    John 

It  was  entitled  Free  Remarlct  .  .  .  Re-  Ranldn'B   LcUeri   on    American   SUnerji 

ijxdtnff  tKe  fixetiuwm  of  Slatery  from  which  were  printed  at  about  the  same 

Um    TerrUoria    and    Nan    Blattt  ,  .  .  time   and   reprinted   again   and   again 

Bv  a  PhUadelphian.  after  1833.     Two  earlier  books  should 

■To  Bourne's  and  Walker's  books  also  be  mentioned:  these  are  Thomas 

should   be   added   two   tracts   printed  Branagan's    Aiaenia:     or    a     TraoictU 

in  TransSiPpalachla :    James  Duncan's  Potm  on  tkt  Oppraiion  of  the  Human 

Tnatin  on  Slattn/  wMch  was  printed  Spteitt  which  was  publiabed  at  Viaitr 
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that  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  disUked 
and  disapproved  the  slave  system  and  that  some  persons 
held  very  strong  ideas  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  deserves 
mention  here  because  of  his  later  public  labors.  This  is 
John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1820,  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri 
.  Compromise,  he  made  several  entries  in  his  diary  on  the 
subject.  The  first  of  these  recorded  a  conversation  with 
President  Monroe,  who  had  declared  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion would  be  "winked  away  by  a  compromise."  Adams 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  destined  "to  survive 
his  [Monroe's]  political  and  individual  life  and  mine." 
A  month  later,  Adams  had  a  conversation  with  Calhoun  on 
the  subject  and,  after  stating  his  disagreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  wrote  that  if  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  should  result  from  the  slave  question,  it  would 
shortly  afterwards  be  followed  by  universal  emancipation. 
And  again,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  he  made  another 
entry  to  the  same  effect  that  secession  "for  the  cause  of 
slavery"  would  be  combined  with  a  war  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  Union  and  that  "its  result  must  be  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  from  this  whole  continent."  * 

With  the  establishment  of  "The  Liberator"  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  in  1831,  the  anti-slavery  agitation  took  on  a 
new  form,  passing  from  the  mere  advocacy  of  emancipation 
to  demands  for  immediate  abolition.  Garrison  on  some 
occasions  quoted  Bourne  and  other  early  writers  and  on 
other  occasions  he  paraphrased  their  sentences.  He  seldom 
exceeded  Bourne  and  Walker  in  vigor  of  language  or  strength 

delphia   in   1805  and   Tht   Ptnitenlial  representiiiK   a   kneeling   and   prayins 

Tyranl;     or,    Slate    Trader    Reformed  neero   with   manacled  hands   and   the 

(2nd  ed..  New  York,  1807).     Branasan  legend    "Am    I    not    a    Man,    and    a 

waa    an    Iriihnian.    bam    in    Dublin,  BrotherT"      may    have    lufgeated    a 

who  had  "crossed  t^  ocean  and  ei-  ainiilar  cut  to  the  later  abolitiooista. 
periene«d  the  Christian  religion."     The  <J.  Q.   Adams's  Memoir*,  iv.  G03, 

cut  on  the  title  page  of  the  latter  book  C31 ;  v,  210. 
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of  advocacy.  Now,  however,  the  coDBtant  and  prolonged 
agitation  was  greatly  assiated  by  the  formation  of  societies 
and  by  the  activity  of  the  abolitioniets  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. "The  Liberator"  found  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
Northern  States  and  kept  alive  the  movement  whenever  it 
seemed  to  be  slackening.  William  Lloyd  Garrison '  was 
the  son  of  parents  who  came  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
to  Newburyport  some  months  before  his  birth.  His  for- 
bears were  English  or  Irish,  only  one  branch  having  ever 
lived  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  On  all  sides 
hia  ancestors  were  strong,  determined  people,  as  one  might 
expect  from  Garrison's  own  career.  Moreover,  with  the 
improvements  in  transportation  that  came  so  rapidly  after 
1825,  Garrison  was  able  to  organize  the  new  movement  on  a 
much  larger  and  more  permanent  basis  than  had  been  possible 
in  the  earlier  time.  The  New  En^and  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed  in  1832.  In  December,  1833,  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  and  by  October,  1835, 
there  were  three  hundred  anti-slavery  societies  with  one 
hundred  thousand  members,  more  or  less,  in  a  more  or  less 
active  existence.  The  constitution  of  the  general  society 
declared  that  slaveholding  was  "a  heinous  crime  in  the 
sight  of  God"  and  should  be  abandoned  immediately.  The 
"Declaration  of  Sentiments,"  that  was  adopted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  constitution,  maintained*  that  the  cause  for 
which  the  emancipationists  were  striving  was  vastly  greater 

I  tindny  Swilt'a  William  Uond  seribltig  Oarrison'a  aneertiy  uid  boy- 
Oarritm  id  the  Ameriean  Cririt  Biog-  hood  first  sppeared  in  Tke  Ctnlury 
rap^it*  U  s  penincuoiu  study  of  the  Jlfii0onne  for  Ausuat,  1866.  The  Joint 
cueer  of  the  abolitioniat  leader  and  authora  were  WendaO  P.  OaniBon  and 
hai  a  bibliosraiitiy  at  the  end,  and  F.  J.  Qaniocin.  They  placed  at  the 
Oliver  Johnson's  William  Lloyd  Oarri-  head  of  the  title-paoe  Qarriaon'a  own 
ton  and  Hia  Tima  aRorda  a  lifelike  aentintent : -— "  My  country  is  the 
Blimpae  of  the  man  and  the  move,  world :  my  oountrytnen  are  all  man- 
meat.     For    the    family    account    m«  Idnd." 

Wmiam    Uoyd    Oarriton.    1805-1879:  'See     Platform    of    Iht     Amtrvwi 

Tha  Slory  of  hit  Lift  UM  bu  kit  ChQ-  Anli-Sla«irv    Sociotv    and    Ht    AuxH' 

dT«n     (4     Tola.).     The    dtapten     do-  tortat  publiahad  by  the  soda^  tt  New 
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than  that  for  which  the  Revolutionary  fathers  had  fought, 
for  they  "were  never  slaves  —  never  bought  and  sold  like 
cattle."  The  slaves  enjoyed  no  constitutional  or  legal 
protection;  for  the  crime  of  having  the  dark  complexion 
they  suffered  hunger  and  brutal  servitude.  The  anti- 
elavery  people  maintained  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  "en- 
slave or  imbrute  his  brother,"  that  it  was  as  great  a  sin 
to  enslave  an  American  negro  as  an  African,  and  that  every 
American  citizen  who  retained  a  human  being  in  "involun- 
taiy  bondage"  was  a  man-stealer.  This  being  so  all  persona 
of  color  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  others,  and  no 
compensation  should  be  given  to  the  planters  on  emanci- 
pating their  slaves,  because  they  were  not  the  "just  pro- 
prietors of  what  they  claim  "  and  that  freeing  the  slaves  is  not 
depriving  them  of  property,  but  restoring  it  to  the  rightfiil 
owners ;  that  if  any  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  any- 
body, it  should  be  given  to  the  outraged  and  guiltless  slaves ; 
and  that  any  scheme  of  expatriation  was  delusive,  cruel, 
and  dangerous. 

The  influence  of  Garrison  and  of  "The  Liberator"  may 
perhaps  best  be  gathered  by  some  quotations  from  the 
actual  text.  Many  abolitionists  having  objected  to  the 
harshness  of  his  writings,  Garrison  addressed  them  in  the 
first  number,  saying  that  there  was  cause  for  severity  and 
that  on  this  subject  he  did  not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or 
write  with  moderation.  "Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on 
fire,  to  give  a  moderate  alarm;  .  .  .  tell  the  mother  to 
gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  .  .  - ;  —  but 
urge  me  not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause  like  die  present. 

York  in  1856.     The  best  that  can  be  takes  of   tlie   diudvftntasM  of  ntxA- 

■aid   for   the   abotitioniita   as   a  body  loctioal  of  old  men  aa  a  source  of  hiS' 

il  in  Jolm  F.  Hume's  Tht  Abtilitiomtti,  tory.  —  and  a  great  deal  of  other  matter 

UVtOirr  wilk   pvrronoJ   mernoriti  of  tht  about  the  abolition  ttmggle  is  of  Uiat 


Stmoglt  for  Human  Righu,  1890-1884;      oharaoter. 
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I  am  in  earnest  —  I  will  not  equivocate  —  I  will  not  excuse 
—  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  —  and  I  will  be  heard." 
And  whatever  one  may  think  of  Garrison,  or  of  his  methods, 
or  of  immediatism,  one  must  admit  that  he  lived  up  to  his 
asseverations.  In  one  of  the  early  numhers  of  the  paper, 
he  printed  a  group  of  advertisements  taken  from  other 
journals  of  slaves  wanted  and  for  sale  and  asked,  "  Is  this 
the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  wo  —  and 
this  their  punishment,  to  prey  upon  each  other,  with  the 
inconceivable  ferocity  of  demons,  throughout  eternity?  .  .  . 
0  no  I  .  .  .  They  are  —  hear,  0  earth !  and  be  astonished, 
O  heaven!  —  American  men  —  American  women!  .  .  . 
Blush  for  your  country,  and  pity  the  poor  slaves !"  In  the 
opening  retnarks  in  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume 
of  "The  Liberator,"  which  was  issued  on  January  7,  1832, 
Garrison  declared  that  "We  are  a  nation  of  blind,  im- 
relenting,  haughty,  cruel,  heaven-daring  oppressors."  He 
stated  that  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  infants  were  bom 
to  slave  mothers  in  each  year  and  asked  whether  it  was 
not  "as  atrocious  a  crime  to  kidnap  these,  as  to  kidnap  a 
similar  number  on  the  coast  of  Africa?"  Indeed,  "negro 
thief, "  "  negro  stealer, "  and  "  negro  driver  "  were  the  mildest 
epithets  employed  by  him.  In  the  seventeenth  number  of 
the  paper  the  plain  heading  was  replaced  by  a  wood-cut 
depicting  a  horse  sale  and  a  slave  auction  in  combination 
with  the  federal  capitol  with  a  liberty  pole  in  the  background 
and  a  slave  being  flogged  at  the  stake.  Later,  other  in- 
flammatory illustrations  appeared  as  the  headings  of  de- 
partments :  throwing  a  slave  over  the  side  of  a  ship,  selling 
negro  children,  and  a  half-naked  black  woman  on  her 
knees  with  manacled  hands  upraised  and  the  legend  "Am  I 
not  a  Woman  and  a  Sister?"  The  Southerners  declared 
"The  Liberator"  to  be  an  "incendiary  publication  inciting 
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their  laborers  to  rebellion^  and  it  must  be  said  that  if  the 
slaves  could  not  read  the  text,  they  certainly  could  undeiv 
stand  the  lesson  taught  by  these  illustrations,  —  if  they 
should  see  them. 

The  New  Yorkers  were  not  far  behind  the  Garrisonians 
of  Boston.  They,  too,  established  a  paper  called  "The 
Emancipator"  that  competed  with  "The  Liberator"  in 
the  vigor  of  its  verbal  appeal.  On  March  23,  1833,  for 
example,  it  reprinted  from  another  paper  "A  Negro's 
Soliloquy  on  the  Ten  Commandments."  In  this  a  slave  is 
represented  as  commenting  on  the  commandment  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  The  negro  asks  who  "dey 
be?  .  .  .  suppose  him  see  driver  flog  his  fader,  what  can 
he  do?  —  suppose  him  see  driver  throw  down  his  moder,  flog 
her,  lick  her ;  —  she  cry  —  she  bleed ;  —  negro  say  one 
word,  he  too  be  throw  down ;  .  .  .  Oh  Lord,  tell  his  maasa, . 
let  poor  negro  alone,  to  honor  his  fader  and  moder ;  —  Oh 
Lord  my  God,  what  land  gave  dou  me?  gave  all  land  to 
massa ;  —  he  live  long,  —  me  die  soon."  And  in  the  same 
number  there  was  the  following  from  a  sermon  to  ministers 
who  held  slaves:  "1.  Colored  people  are  not  accounted 
as  human  beings.  2.  They  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
they  were  an  inferior  order  of  cattle.  ...  3.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  insult  in  the  world  ...  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  gentleman's  killing  a  Negro." '  Indeed,  one 
reading  the  abolitionist  literature  of  this  and  succeeding 
decades  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of 
the  South  were  all  man-stealers  and  kidnappers,  and  that 
the  swish  of  the  lash  was  constantly  heard  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end 
tiiereof.    Many  good  people,  thousands  of  them,  hundreds 

lau«lra<al  m  0*  SffteU  upon  Woman, 
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of  thousands  of  them,  believed  this  word  picture  to  be  true. 
No  wonder,  then,  when  the  editor  of  "The  Emancipator" 
saw  in  a  Southern  paper  a  query  as  to  whether  the  aboli- 
tionists preferred  "  a  perpetuity  of  slavery,  or  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union?"  he  unhesitatingly  answered  "The  latter, 
we  say,  by  all  odds." '  Garrison,  as  was  his  wont,  assumed 
a  more  aggressive  attitude  and  some  years  afterward  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
heU." 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  did  not  in  the  least 
agree  with  the  aggressive  abolitionists.  They  loved  the 
Union ;  slavery  was  afar-off,  it  had  come  down  from  colonial 
time,  it  was  an  evil,  perhaps,  but  no  more  so  than  drinking 
intoxicating  beverages,  gambUng  with  cards,  or  with  dice, 
or  through  the  medium  of  lotteries.  Many  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  working  people,  believed  the  slaves  to  be  better 
off  than  themselves.  The  Southerners,  too,  were  very  good 
customers  and  the  "business  interests"  of  the  North  were 
distinctly  opposed  to  anything  that  would  interrupt  Southern 
prosperity  and,  therefore,  trade.  Southern  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  habitually  visited  Northern  summer  resorts, 
bringing  some  of  their  personal  slaves  with  them ;  they  did 
not  in  any  way  resemble  the  monsters  of  iniquity  that  were 
described  in  "The  Emancipator"  and  "The  Liberator" 
and  by  Garrison  and  Thompson  and  other  anti-slavery 
orators  on  the  platform.  Nor  did  the  slaves  seem  unhappy 
or  show  marks  of  the  lash  or  of  blows.  In  short,  labor, 
business,  and  society  were  opposed  to  aggressive  aboli- 
tionism.'    At    Philadelphia,    a    mob    attacked    the    anti- 

'  Sdteiiont    from    tlit    LeUtri    and  Kbolitioiiiits  treQuently  atiKnimtUMl  tb* 

Sp«ecA«t  of  tht  Hon,  Jamta  H.  Bam-  OarTisoDiukB    M    ' '  amalgMPfttoii ' '    or 

moitd,  24.  peiaoDi  who  favored  t^e  mmalsunBtion 

■The    lUreholden    and    the    anti-  ot   tlie   whites  and   tlia  bUok*.    lliii 
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slavery  people  and  drove  free  n^roes  out  of  the  city;  at 
New  York,  mobs  broke  lip  ■meetings  and  attacked  anti- 
alavery  agitators.  An  especial  object  of  wrath  was  George 
Thompson,  an  English  aoti-alavery  propagandist,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
American  people  and  build  up  a  better  social  state  in  this 
country,  —  and  he  was  only  one  of  many  British  visitors  who 
saw  much  to  blame  in  the  American  republic.  In  1835,  the 
announcement  that  Thompson  was  to  address  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  Boston  appeared 
to  the  anti-Garrisonians  to  be. a  good  opportunity  to  settle 
matters,  once  for  all.  Warned  in  time,  Thompson  did  not 
attend  the  meeting,  but  the  advance  guard  of  the  rioters 
discovered  Garrison  there.  The  mayor  of  the  city  appeared 
in  the  hall  and  advised  Garrison  to  leave  and  suggested  that 
the  ladies  should  also  depart.'  The  latter  were  permitted 
to  march  safely  away,  but  the  news  that  Garrison  waa 
accessible  inflamed  the  mob.  He  had  withdrawn  at  first 
to  his  office  and  then  hod  found  shelter  in  a  near-by  car- 
penter's shop,  being  concealed  by  the  carpenter  under  a 
bench  behind  a  pile  of  boards.  He  was  found  there  by  the 
vanguard  of  the  rioters,  taken  to  the  window,  and  slid  down 
to  the  ground  on  a  board,  a  rope  having  been  made  fast 

ohaife   wu   fiercdy   reaentod   by   tha  '  The  family  aooount  o(  this  episode 

utti-elaTery   ulvocatM,    eapeeUlly    by  is    in    OaniaonB'    (Torrwirn,    ii,    1-72. 

thoae     livins     in     PennsylvMua     and  Mayor  Lyman's  stataimnt  of  hia  own 

New   York,     Some  of   tbe   Maaaachu-  doings  that  day  is  in  Paperi  RAUino 

*etts    aboUtionisto  sMm   to   have   felt  (o  Ike  QarrtMon  Mob,  edited  by  Theo- 

differaoUy  on  this  subject  as  tbey  were  dore     Lyman,   3nl.     There    is    other 

constantly  agitatinc  for  tbe  repeal  of  matter   in   C.    F.    Adams's    "Memoir 

the  "^rnnuieal  aectjon"  of  the  act  of  of  Theodore  Lyman"  in  tbe  Preeeed- 

th«  MsisMihiinrtli  legislature  of  June  ing$   of   the   Massachusetts   Historical 

23,  1786,  which  provided  a  fine  ot  fifty  8o(Mty  tor  March,  1906,  p.  ISQ.     Yean 

pounds  tor  any  one  celebrating  a  mar-  later.  Ellis  Amea  wrote  out  an  elaborate 

riage  between  a  white  person   and  a  series    ot     "Renuniscences"     on     the 

negro,    Indian,   or  mulatto.     See   Tlit  episode     which     moved     Edwatd     L. 

lAtrater  tot   Feb.   5,   1831.    and  Jan.  Pierce  to  deliver  a  paper  on  "RecoU 

31,    1832,    etc.;     and    the    Oarrieons'  lections  as  a  Source  of  History"  {ibid., 

WiOiam  Uoyd  Oarrinm.  i.  264,  26fi.  tor  February,  1881,  and  March,  1860}. 
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around  his  body,  presumably  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent. 
He  was  rescued  by  the  mayor  and  committed  to  the  jail 
for  safe  keeping. 

In  the  Weateni  country  the  aggressive  anti-shivery  move- 
ment lagged  for  a  time.  Large  portions  of  the  States  of  the 
Old  Northwest  were  settled  by  Southerners  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  destroying  the  property  rights  of  their  cousins  in  the 
old  home  and  who  knew  that  a  great  deal  that  was  proclaimed 
by  the  abolitionists  did  not  represent  the  actual  existing 
fact.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  slowly  the  movement 
made  its  way  into  the  religious  oi^anizations  that  were 
strongest  on  the  frontier.  For  years  the  Methodists  refused 
to  join  in  the  movement  and  the  fact  that  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  was  an  abolitionist  was  good  cause  for  his 
rejection.'  Notwithstanding,  the  New  England  Methodists 
formed  anti-slavery  societies,  the  New  Yorkers  followed, 
and  then  the  whole  church  became  rent  in  twain  into  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church  South. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  formation  of  anti-slavery 
societies  in  the  Old  Northwest  was  slow  and  difficult  and 
was  made  to  the  accompaniment  of  mobs  and  assaults  of  all 
kinds.  As  was  natural,  the  conflict  was  especially  severe  ' 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  anti-slavery  men,  driven 
from  those  States,  found  refuge  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  where  some  of  them  continued  to  carry  on  their 
missionary  labors  by  means  of  newspapers  and  tracts. 
The  refugees  were  not  welcomed  by  the  dwellers  on  the 
Northern  side  of  the  Ohio  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.     In  1837,  EUjah  P.  Lovejoy,  a  clergyman  who 

■  WtUiuD  W.   Sweet's  Circuit-Rider  tetioD    a!    tbe    Pt«BbyteriAiii    in    the 

Dayt   in  Indiana,   86,   S7,   and   index  early   yean   see   A    DigtH!     Compittd 

under     "alavery":      see     further    hU  from   the   ReconU   of  the   General   At- 

Mtlhoditt    Epiicopal    Chvrch    and    the  tembtji   (Philadelphia,    1820,   pp.   338- 

Civd    War.     15-46.     For    the    official  357). 
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had  edited  an  anti-slavery  paper  in  St.  Louis,  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  city  and  essayed  to  carry  on  his  work  from  the 
town  of  Alton  in  Llinois.  The  people  there  destroyed  one 
printing  press  after  another,  and  finally,  when  Lovejoy  and 
bis  friends  undertook  to  defend  his  property  by  arms,  they 
killed  him  and  another  man  and  wounded  several  more.'  On 
December  8, 1837,  an  assemblage  gathered  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
Boston  to  take  action  on  the  Lovejoy  murder.  The  attorney- 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  spoke  advising  the  people  to 
be  calm,  for  the  mob  of  Alton  had  done  nothing  more  than 
pre-Revolutionaiy  rioters  at  Boston  bad  done.  It  was  then 
that  Wendell  Phillips,  a  young  man  and  unknown,  made 
his  way  to  the  platform,  and,  with  voice  and  manner  that 
for  forty  years  charmed  and  aroused  his  countrymen,  said 
that  when  he  heard  the  words  of  the  attorney-general  placing 
the  Alton  murderers  side  by  side  with  Hancock  and  Adams, 
he  thought '  "those  pictured  hps  [pointing  to  the  portraits 
in  the  hall]  would  have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the 
recreant  American,  —  the  slanderer  of  the  dead." 

Another  form  that  Northern  dislike  of  the  abolition  move- 
ment assumed  was  violent  opposition  to  the  education  of 
colored  children  of  the  free  blacks.    In  Canterbury,  Conneot- 

>  A   letter   from   W.   S.   Qflman,  »  NarroKve  of  RioU  ai  Alton  wu  written 

psrtioipaDt,  dated   the   day   after   tbe  by  a  man  who  had  eoms  part  in  the 

event   ii   printed   in    Tht   lliantnppi  earlier  stages  of  the  trouble  and  it  waa 

VaUey     HiHorical     Rmew,     iv,     402.  printed    at   Alton    in    1S38.     Possibly 

Contemporary  accounts  of  the   Alton  the   beat   brief    connected   account   is 

riota  are  Joseph  C.   and  Owen  Love-  contained  in  cha.  i  and  xi  of  Harvey 

joy'a    Mtmoir    t4  ^  Btt.    ElijaJi   P.  Reid's    Biographical    Sketch    of   Enoch 

LoMg'ov     and     William     5-     Linooln's  Long     (Chicago     Historical     Society's 

Alton  Triali;   both  of  these  books  were  CoUeetion*.     ii).    The    beat    extended 

printed  at  New  York  in  1838.     Heniy  modem    account    is    N.  ,D.    Harris's 

Tanner's    Martyrdom    of   Lot^ov  .  .  .  Hittoru  of  Ntgre  Servitude  in  lUitunt, 

By  an  Bye^untneiii  and  his  brief  paper  cha.  vi,  vii.     A  contemporaneous  anti- 

on  the  Hilary  of  Iht  Rite  and  Pragraa  abolition  account  is  in  Henry  Brown's 

of  tht  Alton  RioU  (Buffalo,  1878)  were  Htttorv  of  /Utnois,  450. 

both  written  by  one  who  took  part  in  ■  Wendell   Phillips's    3pteche$,    Ltc- 

tbe     defence    of    Lovejoy'a     printing  luro,  and  Letteri  (Boston.  1863),  p.  3, 

preos,  but  long  after  the  event  which  and    Carlos    Martyn's    WavMl    Phit- 

they       deeoribe.     Edward      Beecher'a  lipt:   the  AgHator,  96. 
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icut,  Prudence  Crandall,  a  QuakeresB,  undertook  to  con- 
vert a  priYate  school  that  she  had  recently  opened  for  white 
girls  into  a  mixed  school  for  both  whites  and  blacks.  The 
white  parents  at  once  removed  their  children  and  she  then 
essayed  to  carry  on  the  school  for  blacks  exclusively.  From 
the  beginning,  the  townspeople  objected  to  Miss  Crandall's 
project  of  teaching  colored  people;  the  neighbors  visited 
her  and  remonstrated;  the  selectmen  came  and  remon- 
strated ;  and  the  Canterbuiyites  held  a  town  meeting.  All 
was  in  vain,  for  ui^ed  on  by  Garrison  and  other  abolitionists, 
although  perhaps  she  did  not  need  any  urging,  Miss  Crandall 
persisted.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  school  opened  with  "  a 
dozen  or  so  quiet  little  colored  girls"  and  Miss  Crandall 
immediately  found  herself  the  object  of  legal  proceedings. 
In  the  interval,  the  Canterbury  townsmen  and  other  free- 
men of  Connecticut  had  petitioned  the  legislature  for  pro- 
tection and  the  legislature  had  replied  by  enacting  a  law  that 
no  person  should  set  up  any  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  "colored  persons  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  state" 
nor  teach  in  any  school,  or  board  any  colored  person  who  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  "any  town  in  this  state"  without  con- 
sent in  writing  previously  obtained  of  magistrates  and 
selectmen.'  Miss  Crandall  was  haled  into  court  and  the  . 
lawyers  talked  on  both  sides :  whether  a  free  colored  person 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  act  was  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional;  and  they  went  from  one 
court  to  another  until  they  came  to  a  court  of  appeals,  when 
the  judges  ruled  that  the  "information"  under  which  the 
trials  were  held  was  insufficient,  and  therefore  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  court  below  and  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
contest.  The  townspeople  of  Canterbury  then  intervened 
in  their  own  manner.     Already  they  had  visited  the  Crandall 

I  PtMie  Statult  Lam  ^  UU  Slab  ^  CimtMcttcut  (HartfoTd.  ISSC),  p.  321. 
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premises ;  now  they  smashed  in  the  windows  of  the  house. 
Before  this  time,  a  month  or  so,  Prudence  Crandall  had 
married  the  Reverend  Calvin  Fhilleo,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  this  fact  may  have  made  the  closing 
of  the  school  less  painful,  pending  Mrs.  Philleo's  removal 
to  her  new  home.' 

The  Prudence  Crandall  school  affair  is  the  best  known 
exhibition  of  Northern  dislike  of  providing  educational 
facilities  for  the  free  colored  people,  probably  because  of  the 
notice  given  to  it  by  Garrison,  May,  and  other  literary 
abolitionists.  There  were  many  others,  however,  before 
and  after  1833.  Two  years  earher,  great  excitement  had 
been  aroused  at  New  Haven.  The  Reverend  Simeon  S. 
Jocelyn,  a  clergyman  in  that  town,  and  Arthur  Tappan  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  there,  alongside  of  Yale 
College,  a  seminary  of  learning  for  colored  people  which  was 
also  to  give  them  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  was, 
in  short,  to  be  something  like  a  modem  manual  training 
school.'  Subscription  papers  were  opened  and  the  approval 
of  the  anti-slavery  people  was  obtained  when  the  townsmen 
and  freemen  of  New  Haven  met  and  condemned  the  project 
in  no  measured  tones  by  the  vote  of  some  seven  hundred 
against  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jocelyn  and  three  others  in 

■See   Bernard    C.    Steiner's   "His-  jury  oiid  Um  report  of  the  ooDimitt«« 

loTjr  of  SUvery  in  Conneotiaut"  [JahnB  of   the   General    Aisembly    on    which 

Bopkint    Unitartiiu   Shiditt,   ri,   41li-  the   act   ol   1833   wu   founded;    uid 

423).  .  From  the  abolitioniit  point  of  Bamuel  J.  May's  Letlert  to  Andrtta  T. 

view,   the   best   account   1b   in   Garti-  JudMon,     Eaq.  .  .  .  Rdaiive     to     Min 

•oiu'   OarrUon,   i,    eh.    i.     Much   the  Crandall  and  her  School  for  Colond  F»- 

■una  ia  in  EUen   D.   Lamed's   Wind-  maUt  (Brooklyn,  1S33). 
ham  Counly,   Connedicul.   ii.   490-602.  'Bee    NOet'a    Reoitler.   October    I, 

See   aleo   Report   (^  the   Trial  of  liiti  1S31,  p.  SS,  from  the  ffew  Hamn  Fol~ 

PrudeTica  Crandall,  .  .  .  Auoutt  Term,  ladium  and  PouUon'i  American  DaHf/ 

I83S;  Report  of  tht  ATOumenis  of  C<nin~  Adcerliter;       Clareoce     W.      Bowen'a 

mJ  tn  the   Cote  of  Prudence   Crandall  Arthur  and  Leait  Tapvan;   and  Garti' 

.  .  .  Jidu.  ISSi  i   Andrew  T.  Judioo'e  eona'  Oarriton.  i,  2fi9,  260.     Jocelyn'* 

Benarki     to     the     Jvry  .  .  .  Superior  own  account  ia  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 

Court,    Oct.    Ttm,   lass.   which    aleo  CoHteii   for    Colored    Yauili    Uiat    waa 

eontuni    the    judce'a    charBs    to    the  printed  at  Kew  York  in  1S31. 
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favor.  In  New  Hampshire,  too,  ia  Canaan,  in  Grafton 
County,  the  sturdy  farmers  met  and  with  sundry  yokes  of 
oxen  hauled  a  small  building  designed  for  a  school  house  for 
colored  children  into  a  neighboring  swamp.^  In  Boston, 
after  the  Revolution,  colored  children  —  some  of  them  — 
attended  the  town  schools  with  the  other  children.  In  ISOO, 
Bome  colored  people  petitioned  for  the  estabUshment  of  a 
separate  school  for  their  children.  This  petition  was 
refused,  but  a  separate  school  was  organized  by  the  blacks 
and  their  white  sympathizers,  and  was  partly  supported 
by  the  public  authorities  after  1806.  In  1835,  a  separate 
school  building  was  erected  near  by  and  there  the  school 
was  kept  in  successful  operation  for  years.  In  1846,  an 
agitation  began  for  the  abolition  of  the  separate  school  for 
colored  children  and  their  transferrence  to  the  common 
schools.  This  question  was  given  to  a  committee  to  examine 
and  the  majority  reported  decidedly  against  it,  and  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  existing  arrangement  of  separate 
schools.  But  there  was  a  minority  report  which  argued, 
with  some  interesting  evidence  from  other  Massachusetts 
towns,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  colored  children  in  the 
regular  educational  system.  The  principle  of  perfect 
equality  was  stated  to  be  the  vital  principle  of  the  common 
school  system  and  negro  children  were  lawfully  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  free  schools.  The  minority  seem  to 
have  thought  that  exclusion  from  the  white  schools  was  akin 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  negroes  "from  the  cabins  to  the  fore- 
decks  of  steam-boats,  from  the  first  class  to  the  jim  crow 
cars ' '  ^    and   from   churches,    theatres,    and    other   places. 

■  Albert    Bushnell     Hart'i    SUaery  Primary   School   Board   on    The   CatU 

and  AboUUim,   246.  atint  the  BoaUm  Schoola    (Bostoa,    IS4S) ;     Thomas   P. 

Momini)  Foil  far  Ausiut  18,  183S.  Smith's   Addrwi  in  Opposition  (o  1A< 

■See  Rapori  to  the  Primary  School  AbUiHon  of  Caiortd  SchoaU,  Dtcrmbtr 

CommilUo,  Jvnt  IS,  I84£  (,BotUm  Citu  fi.  iSiS  (Boston,  1850)  :  ftcd  the  major- 

JDoeunuTita,   IS4S,  No.  23) :    Report  of  ity  and  minority  nporta  on  the  same 

Om  Mutority  nf  Om   CommHtee  oj  lU  nbiectin  1S19. 
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Nevertheless,  it  was  some  years  before  the  colored  race 
attained  an  equality  with  the  whites  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  These  instances  of  Northern  opposition  to 
the  abolitionists  might  be  largely  extended ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  how  prevalent  it  was.  Unquestionably, 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  —  before  1850  —  did  not 
regard  the  negro  as  "a  man  and  a  brother."  On  the  con- 
trary,' very  many  of  them  thought  that  he  belonged  to  a 
distinct  race  and  that  the  racial  distinctions  were  not  at  all 
agreeable. 

The  Southern  slaveholders  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  century 
had  grave  doubts,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  slave  system.  This  opinion  continued  in  the  northern 
tier  of  the  Slave  States  until  1830,  but  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  slave-grown  cotton  were  so  great  in  the  south- 
em  group  of  the  planting  States  that  the  people  there  before 
1830  had  come  to  regard  slavery  as  the  very  basis  of  their 
prosperity,  arguing  that  great  crops  of  cotton  could  not 
be  produced  by  white  labor  and  that  slaveiy  could  not  be 
eradicated  without  doing  great  injury  to  the  whites.  To  all 
the  slaveholders  in  both  tiers  of  States,  the  call  of  the  "  imme- 
diate abolitionists"  came  as  a  challenge  and  a  reproach. 
They  resented  being  stigmatized  as  man-stealers.  Their 
peculiar  institution  had  come  down  to  them  from  "the 
fathers" ;  it  had  come  to  them  from  colonial  days  when  it 
was  universal  throughout  the  colonies  that  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  It  had  become 
economically  unsound  in  the  Northern  States  and  had 
either  died  out  there  or  was  dying  out.  But  the  South- 
erners could  not  understand  why  their  prosperity  should  be 
attacked,  because  slavery  was  no  longer  profitable  in  the 

>  See  (oT  eiample  Richard  H.  Col- 
fki'a  Evidenet  agairut  Iht  Vimci  o/  tht 
Aboiiiioniitt,     Ctmiiitina    of    Phytical 
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North,  when  it  was  not  only  profitable  in  the  South,  but 
was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Southern  whites.  The  language  of  the  GaniBODiaDs  alarmed 
them  and  aroused  all  their  fighting  instincts.  Moreover, 
South  Carolina  had  come  triumphantly  out  of  the  nulli- 
fication contest.  The  other  Southern  States  had  not  joined 
her  at  that  time,  but  the  arguments  which  justified  nulli- 
fication justified  resistance  to  any  Northern  attack  upon 
their  institutions.  Furthermore,  the  means  adopted  by  the 
aboUtionists  to  propagate  their  ideas  —  their  papers  and 
their  printed 'illustrated  posters  —  seemed  to  the  planters 
to  be  distinctly  dangerous,  and  they  were  being  disseminated 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  South. 

In  the  year  1835  a  wave  of  indignation  rolled  through  the 
Southern  States.  At  a  meeting  at  Charleston  resolutions 
were  passed  condemning  abolitionism  in  the  severest  terms 
and  demanding  the  exclusion  of  incendiary  publications  from 
the  mail.  Then  the  people  proceeded  to  destroy  by  fire  the 
abolition  papers  that  were  in  the  post-office  and  they  also 
closed  the  schools  for  the  free  colored  population  of  the  city.' 
J.  H.  Hammond  expressed  the  thought  of  very  many 
Southerners  in  a  letter  to  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  a  New  York 
newspaper  editor:  the  "Northern  Fanaticks,"  he  wrote, 
must  notexpect to findinSouth Carolinians  the  unrepresented 
subjects  of  an  arrogant  monarchy ;  they  were  freemen,  they 
knew  their  rights  and  strength,  and  intended  to  stand  upon 
them.  The  abolitionist  leaders  could  be  "silenced  in  but 
one  way  —  Terror-death."  '  The  non-slaveholding  States 
must  give  up  Garrison  and  the  rest,  and  this  alone  could  save 
the  Union.    Another  South  Carolinian  —  a  Mr.  Bellinger — 

>  See    ProcMdingi    a/    lft«    CUittTt*  SKKm  (Cbarieston,  1836). 
of  CharUtbm,  on  the  Inetndiary  Madt-  ■  Letter  of  Auguat  19, 1S36,  In  "  Ham- 

ination*.     Now     in     PTogrm     againH  mond    Papen"    in    Libmy    of    Con- 

Me  Ptact  and  WtUat»  qS  tk»  AntUam  creaa. 
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addressed  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Barnwell 
District  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  declared  that  slaveiy 
was  "  a  blessing  to  both  master  and  Slave,"  that  the  South- 
erners were  Uving  within  their  rights,  and  the  Northerners 
would  better  keep  their  hands  off.'  In  Alabama,  the  people 
took  official  action  when  the  grand  jury  of  Tuscaloosa 
County  returned  a  true  bill  against  the  editor  of  "The 
Emancipator"  of  New  York,  for  circulating  papers  of  a 
seditious  and  incendiary  character  tending  by  gross  mis- 
representations and  illicit  appeals  t6  excite  the  slaves  of 
Alabama  to  insurrection  and  murder.  The  Governor  of 
Alabama  transmitted  the  indictment  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York  and  demanded  that  the  obnoxious  editor  be 
arrested  and  confined  until  he  could  "  dispatch  an  Agent  to 
conduct  him  to  Alabama" ;  for,  although  the  offender  was 
not  in  the  State  when  the  crime  was  committed,  he  had 
"evaded  the  justice  of  our  laws"  *  and  therefore  should  be 
deUvered  up  for  trial  within  the  State  as  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

Already  the  Southerners  were  beginning  to  feel  the  re- 
proach cast  upon  them  by  public  opinion  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies  in  1833  had  excited  their  apprehensions 
of  interference  from  outside.  They,  themselves,  constantly 
referred  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  laborers  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  did  not  at  all  relish  having  English  anti- 
slavery  people  advocate  abolitionism  in  the  United  States. 
Daniel  O'Connell  had  referred  to  the  deplorable  condition 

I  Edmund  BeUmger's  Speech  on  the  our    State    with    Incendiary    pnbliea- 

Subjed  of  Slacery   (CharieetoD.   1836),  tions;  and  that  we  consider  the  Kuthon 

The    tone    at    the    meeting    may    be  of  suoh  attempts  no  more  entitled  to 

BBtbered  from  the  resolutiond  that  were  the  protection  of  the  Laws  than  the 

nnanimoiuly  adopted.  The  second  ftroevmt  motuter  or  tenomoue  replilf." 
reads  "That  we  view  with  abhortnc*  'Out/    Statee    HUtoriooi    Magaxinc 

and  dtUttaUon  the  attempt  to  dehise  U.  36. 
VOL.  v.  — li 
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of  the  Southern  laboring  class  and  had  stigmatized  the 
masters  as  "felons  of  the  human  race"  doomed  to  extir- 
pation by  the  avengers  of  African  wrongs.  This  aroused 
"The  Charleston  Mercury"  to  protest  against  the  Irish 
agitator's  attitude.'  In  closing  the  writer  asked,  why  will 
the  South  fight  phantoms  at  such  a  time?  "Why  sleeps 
her  patriotism,  her  instinct  of  self-preservation?  Let  her 
rally  her  sons  under  one  banner  — '  Southern  rights  and 
Southern  safety '  —  and  defy  '  A  World  in  arms. ' " 

The  Southerners  we're  by  no  means  content  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  On  the  contrary  they  assumed  an  aggressive 
anti-abolitionist  attitude.  They  declared  that  slavery 
came  from  God,  that  it  was  the  ideal  social  condition,  and 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks  and  of  the  whites.  Some- 
what later,  Rabbi  Morris  J.  Raphall  stated  the  biblical 
argument  in  favor  of  slavery  in  its  baldest  form.  There, 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  given  on  Mt.  Sinai,  he  wrote, 
"There  where  His  finger  scorched,  the  tablet  shone." 
The  fourth  commandment  brought  rest  to  all  including 
"Thy  male  slave  and  thy  female  slave"  and  the  Lord  for- 
bade a  man  to  covet  his  neighbor's  house  or  "his  male  slave, 
or  his  female  slave,  or  his  ox,  or  his  ass."  And  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  who  themselves  talked  with  God,  were  slave- 
holders. Why  then  invent  a  new  sin  not  known  to  the 
Bible,  and  thus  exasperate  thousands  of  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  South?  In  1919,  a  former  slave  of 
one  of  the  best>-known  South  Carolina  families  was  "laid  to 
rest"  in  "the  God's  Acre"  on  the  old  plantation'  and  his 
former  mistress  gave  a  third  of  a  column  of  a  local  paper  to 
his  obituary,  telling  how  in  a  time  of  lawlessness  "this  wise 


>  Tlte  CharleMtm  Mtnxtry  of  July 
81,  }83S.  This  was  copied  for  me  by 
Ml.  D.  Huger  Baeot  of  Charleaton. 
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and  faithful  man"  had  kept  his  sense  of  affection  for  those 
who  had  previously  done  everything  for  him ;  and  to  the 
end  gave  faithful  service  to  the  family  to  whom  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  belonged.  It  was  an  echo  from  the 
past. 

Thomas  Roderick  Dew,  Professor  of  History,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Law  in  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia, 
and  later  its  president,  came  forward  in  1832  as  the  opponent 
of  the  Virginia  anti-slavery  men.  He  declared  that  it  was 
wild  to  think  of  doing  away  with  slavery  in  Virginia  by  any 
process  of  gradual  emancipation  as  that  advocated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  grandson.  Besides,  slavery  was 
good  for  the  blacks  and  for  the  whites.  It  was  a  benign 
institution  to  be  encouraged  and  not  destroyed.  In  1836, 
Professor  Dew  delivered  an  address  "On  the  Influence  of  the 
Federative  Republican  System  of  Government  upon  Liter- 
ature and  the  Development  of  Character."  ^  In  an  ordinary 
condition  of  society,  he  said,  the  dependent  classes  will  be 
driven  forward  by  their  employers  or,  becoming  discon- 
tented, will  look  with  eyes  of  cupidity  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  rich  and  plunder  them  by  legislative  action.  In  a 
slavdiolding  country,  pohtical  power  is  removed  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  abuse  it  and  the  moral  effects  of 
the  system  are  striking.  In  the  South,  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labor  is  kinder  than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
The  slave  is  happy,  except  when  "the  very  demons  of 
Pandemonium"  come  and  destroy  his  happiness.  The 
negro  slave  compares  himself  with  his  own  race ;  he  does  . 
not  covet  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  but  identifies  his  Interests 
with  those  of  his  master.  He  is  free  from  care  and  from 
that  constant  feeling  of  insecurity  that  haunts  the  poor  men 
of  other  countries.     There  are  no  riots  in  the  South,  no 

>  Soulhtm  LiUrary  MtMmgtr,  U,  201-282. 
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breaking  of  machiaery,  no  scowl  of  discontent,  do  midnight 
murders.'  The  master  is  attached  to  his  slaves  by  interesta 
and  by  sympathy ;  he  does  not  work  them  sixteen  hours  a 
day  and  turn  them  adrift  without  money  upon  a  cold 
and  inhospitable  world  when  their  labor  will  not  support 
them.  To  the  oft  repeated  argument  that  slavery  was  not 
only  wrong,  but  was  uneconomical,  was  wasteful  in  com- 
parison with  the  wage  system,  another  Virginian  —  George 
Fitzhugh  —  replied  that  that  could  only  be  because  the 
employer  of  the  free  laborer  secured  a  larger  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  wage  earner  than  the  master  did  of  his  slave. 
Free  laborers,  he  declared,  had  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  negro  slaves.  By  1845,  the  Southerner 
had  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  superior  being;  and 
this  was  not  confined  to  the  slave  owner,  but  was  held  by 
the  Southern  non-slave  owners,  and  one  might  almost  say 
that  the  slaves  were  actually  superior  to  white  wage  earners 
because  when  dangerous  and  excessively  laborious  work  was 
to  be  undertaken,  Southern  plantation  owners  sometimes 
employed  white  wage  earners  in  order  that  the  lives,  the 
health, -and  the  strength  of  their  negro  slaves  might  be 
conserved.  Indeed,  according  to  Fitzhugh,*  the  plantation 
system  was  a  "beautiful  example  of  communism,  where 
each  one  receives  not  according  to  bis  labor,  but  according 
to  his  wants." 

Before  many  years  bad  passed  away,  the  Southern  planters 
began  to  think  of  themselves  as  an  aristocracy.  According 
to  Gideon  Welles,  they  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances 
and  in  their  "diseased  imaginations"  fancied  themselves 

■Thii   apeeoh    wm    delivered    four  bUo    hit    Cannibai*    AUf    or.    Slaw 

yeara    after    the    Nat   Tunier    inmit-  mlkeul    MatUri     (RichmoDd,     1SS7) ; 

notion.  and   Toombe's   delenoe   of   slavery  in 

■Oeorge    Fitibusb's    Soetdom  M  1863  in  Pbillips'ii  Rolnrrt  Toombw.  102; 

Tha  South,  or  Ol«  FaUart  of  Fna  So-  and  Jeremiah  Smith's  Ii  Slattry  Sin- 

eiatv    (Riohmond,    1854).    p.   29.    Sea  fair  (IndianapoUe.  1863). 
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"Cavaliers,"'  or  the  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
England  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  evident  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  offspring  of  the  Puritans  t  *  Governor 
J.  H.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  whose  words  have 
frequently  been  drawn  upon,  declared  that  "God  created 
negroes  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  the  subordinate 
'  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water '  —  that  is,  to  be  the 
slaves  of  the  white  race."  He  wished  to  see  negro  slaves  on 
every  spot  of  the  eartii's  surface  where  their  labor  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  whites.'  Southern  slaves  were  much  better 
off  than  thousands  and  thousands  of  operatives  in  English 
factories  and  mines.  There  was  no  wretchedness  on 
Southern  plantations  comparable  with  that  of  English 
peasant  life,  where  workers  lived  in  filthy  hovels  with  their 
pigs  or  in  cellars  with  a  family  in  each  comer  and  where 
children  of  four  years  of  age  worked  below  ground.  It  was 
true  that  slaves  were  flogged,  but  so  were  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  England ;  *  and  if  an  English  laborer  stole  a  lamb, 
he  might  be  transported  for  life.  As  to  the  abohtion  of  the 
slave  trade,  Hammond  thought  that  was  an  impossibility. 
Before  its  ending  had  been  decreed  in  1787,  forty-five  thou- 

>  Diarv   of  Oideen   Wdla   (BoatoD,  *  Flosgiiig  of  Americui  n>va]  gea- 

1911),   ii.   277,    312.     A    simiJH'    id«a  own    iraa   not   Aboliahed    until    ISSO. 

wu  emraned  by  ProfMsor  Williun  E.  The   tuIm  of  Bllver  Bluff   PlantatioB 

Dodd    in    hia    itiiaulatins    BTticlo    on  provided    that   Um   negroes   muM   be 

"The   Social    Philosophy   of   the   Old  flogged  aa  eeldom  aa  poanUe  and  never 

South"   in   ttie   American   Journal   of  kicked   or   atruck,    except    in    aelf-de- 

Soeulogv  for  July,  1017,  p.  742.  fence,    and    "the   higheet   puniahmoit 

■See  the  present  work,   volume  i,  muat  not  exceed  fifty  lashes  in  one  day." 

14fi  note.  For  the  nilea  u  to  alavaa  in  typioal 

'  StUdiona    from    Hit    Lttten    and  Stales,  see  H.  Toulmin'a  IXgtH  oj  1A« 

Speecha  af  (he  Bon.  Jama  H.  Ham-  Latet    of  .  .  .  Alabama    (1823)    uaing 

mand,  of  Soulh  Carolina,  p.  339.     The  index  under  "slaves,"  "negroes,"  etc.; 

quotation  la  from  the  apeech  which  he  the  Renatd  Code  of  tht  Lawt  of  Vir- 

delivered  at  Barnwell  Court  House  aa  ginia    (2    vols.,     1819) ;     LitteU    and 

October  2S.  1S68.     It  ia  interaating  to  Swigert's  Dioat  of  the  StatuU  Lain  ^ 

observe  thAt   the   tenth   rule   for   the  Kmtwiqi    (2    vols.,    1822) ;     and    the 

guidance     of     Oovemor     Hammond's  CinI    Coit    of  .  .  .  Louinana    (1826). 

overseer  at  hJa  Silver  Bluff  Plantation  For  a  comparison  with  earlier  eondi- 

oomtnanded   that   "the   mck   must   be  tions,   see   the   present  work.   vol.   &■ 

beated  with  great  tandemess."  376-394. 
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sand  Africane  were  carried  in  each  year  across  the  Atlantic 
with  the  loss  of  only  five  or  ten  in  every  hundred ;  but  in 
1840,  if  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton's  figures  were  right,  the 
number  of  Africans  annually  transported  across  the  sea  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  the  mortal- 
ity had  risen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  each  hundred.' 
The  Southerners  now  carried  the  fight  into  Congress 
and  demanded  the  passage  of  a  law  excluding  incendiary 
publications  from  the  mails  and  the  silencing  of  the  abolition 
appeals  to  Congress  for  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  the  extremists  of  the  North  were 
constantly  demanding  of  Congress.  A  bill  was  introduced 
to  carry  out  the  first  demand,  but  it  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  was  defeated.  In  fact  it  was  not  necessary, 
because  Amos  Kendall,  the  postmaster  general,  aided  and 
abetted  his  subordinates  in  taking  the  necessary  action 
themselves.  He  had  no  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
exclusion  of  matter  from  the  mails  or  to  direct  the  non- 
delivery of  any  mail  matter,  he  wrote;  but  if  he  were  a 
local  postmaster,  he  should  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
It  really  made  very  little  difference  whether  such  a  law  was 
passed  or  whether  Amos  Kendall  wrote  or  did  not  write  to 
his  subordinates,  for  the  Southern  whites  were  determined 
that  the  flow  of  inflanmiatory  papers,  posters,  and  books  to 
their  plantations  and  people  should  cease.  If  the  local 
postmasters  did  not  do  their  duty,  as  the  Southerners 
saw  it,  they  themselves  took  possession  of  the  mails  '  and 
destroyed  whatever  they  listed. 

■  Hammond's  Too  Lttten  on  Sla-  lotion  declared  that  the  diiienB  of 
MTV  in  the  Unilal  StaUi  (Columbia,  Charteaton  were  "united  w  one  man  in 
184S),p.4.  the   fixed   and   unalterable  detennina- 

■  Froceedinot  of  the  CUtMena  of  tion  to  maintain  our  riEhts,  and  do- 
Charlalon  on  the  Ituxndiarv  JfocAtno-  fend  our  property  asunat  all  attacks, 
itont  runs  in  ProgreM  againtt  Ihe  Ptaet  —  be  the  conaeguencea  what  they 
and  Wiifart  of  Ae  SmUhtm  State*  may."  And  the  City  Council,  on  its 
(Charieaton,  1836).     The  seventh  nao-  part,  naolved  that  the  Committee  of 
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By  1836  the  flood  of  anti-slavery  petitions  to  Congress 
had  reached  a  very  high  point.  Ordinarily,  Hie  number  of 
such  petitions  would  have  been  very  small ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Southerners  seemed  to  dread  their  coming 
incited  the  aboiitionists  to  great  exertions.  Daniel  Webster 
in  the  Senate  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  House  were 
the  members  through  whom  chiefly  these  papers  proceeded. 
They  both  presented  them  by  the  fifties  and  the  hundreds, 
—  on  one  occasion  Adams  put  in  as  many  as  511  at  one  time. 
Some  of  these  petitions  were  signed  by  thousands,  very  many 
of  the  signers  being  women.  Calhoun  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  manifestation  of  Northern  feeling  for  he  had  now 
come  to  be  the  champion  of  the  plantation  system  in  the 
Senate.  Many  Northern  Democrats  saw  the  danger  of 
limiting  the  right  of  petition  and  Buchanan  warned  the 
Southerners  that  if  it  were  once  understood  that  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  must  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether the  consequences  might  be  fatal.  It  was  in  the  House, 
however,  that  the  most  dramatic  scene  occurred  for  there 
was  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  venerable  ex-President.  All  his 
earlier  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  the  national 
Senate,  had  been  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service  or  in 
administrative  positions.  He  speedily  learned  the  art  of 
debating  and  soon  gained  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
practice  that  with  bis  fearlessness,  vast  learning,  and 
mental  alertness,  even  in  these  later  years,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  opponents  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  ever  known.  It  was  practically  impossible 
to  stop  him  when  he  once  got  started  and  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  prevent  his  getting  possession  of  the  floor. 
li  one  attempt  was  blocked,  he  made  another.    In  May, 
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1836,  the  House  adopted  a  rule  that  all  petitions  and  papers 
relating  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  slavery  should,  with- 
out being  printed  or  being  referred  to  committees,  be  laid 
on  the  table  and  no  further  action  be  taken  thereon.  When 
his  name  was  called  for  his  vote,  Adams  refused  to  vote 
saying  that  he  held  "  the  resolution  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  rules  of  this 
Hoiise,  and  of  the  rights  of  my  constituents."  ^  It  was  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  debates  that  Adams  informed  the  House 
(May  25,  1836)  that  the  instant  the  slaveholding  states  b&' 
come  the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that 
"instant  the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way,"  —  to  sustain 
it,  or  to  abolish  it,  or  even  to  the  cession  of  a  Slave  State  to 
a  foreign  power.'  The  irritation  became  so  great  that  the 
House  adopted  a  further  rule  that  petitions  relating  to  slavery 
should  not  be  received  at  all.  In  February,  1837,  Adams 
presented  a  petition  purporting  to  come  from  twenty-two 
slaves  and  asked  the  Speaker  if  it  could-  be  received.  The 
Southerners  Btormed  with  fury.  They  demanded  that  he 
should  be  censured  and  expelled.  After  two  days  of  vitu- 
peration, Adams  gained  the  Soor  and  stated  that  he  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  document ;  and  whether  it  was 
fraudulent  or  not,  the  petitioners  asked  that  the  Northerners 
should  cease  oCTering  emancipation  petitions  and  that  the 
members  who  persisted  in  presenting  them  should  be  expelled.' 

1  Jommdl  of  Vit  Boiut  of  Btpr—tt^-  aod    Adanu'i    Diary    under    dkto   of 

lotMM,  24Ui  Cons.,  lat  Sen.,  p.  889;  December  2,  1S30. 

Evuttr  of  Debata.  lU,  Ft.  iv,  4002 ;  ■  The    beet    deecrfption    of    J.    Q. 

And    Adaios's   Mtmain,    ii,    287.    Aa  Ad&nw'a  opiniona  on  the  effect  of  mar- 

■howiog  Ad&nu'a  place  in  the  eateem  tial  law  on  ilavery  ii  in  the  Proeted- 

of  his  fellow  membera,  in  1S39  for  eleven  ino*   of   the   Maasacbusetta   Hiatorical 

d«y>  at  the  begiaDing  of  the  aeaaion  Socigty  for  January,  1902,  p.  440, 

he   presided  over  the   Houae  without  *  Leltera  from  John  Quincv   Adamt 

any  other  authority  than  the  good  will  U>  hit  CaruHtventt  of  U<  TiBiiftk  Con-- 

of     hia     fellow     repreaeatativea.     See  oranonal     Di4lrici     in     MauadmtetU 

J.  T.   Morae,   Jr.'a  J.  Q.  Adamt.  201,  (Boaton,  1S3T),  pp. «,  7. 10-14 ;  Journal 
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In  December,  1844,  Mr.  Adams  had  the  satisfactioa  of 
having  the  "gag  rule"  rescinded  on  his  motion.^  Other- 
wise, up  to  this  time,  the  abolitionists  had  accomplished 
nothing,  except  to  arouse  the  fiercest  resentment  of  the  cotton 
planters  of  the  South  and  to  make  them  fear  for  the  contin- 
uance of  their  prosperity  and  their  peculiar  form  of  society. 

of  Ua   HaoM   of  RtpruentaUtei.   24th  (^  Uu   Boum  of  lUpreMmtatiru.   aSth 

Cong.,  2nd  Sen.,  p.  3fi0  and  fol. :   and  Cone,    2nd    Sen,    p.     10     (Deo.    3. 

BtgitUr   of   Dtbattt,   xUi.    Pt.    U,   ool.  1S44);    tuid  Catiortui«nal  Olobt,   xiv, 

16S6  And  lol.  p.  7. 
'  Adomt'i  Mtmoiri,  xii,  llfl ;  Joumai 
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NOTES 

I.  Bibliography.  —  The  papers  printed  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  Documentary  Hixtory  of  American  Indwtrud  Society  are  valuable 
for  an  insight  into  the  slave  system.  The  Introduction  to  this  material 
by  Professor  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  the  editor,  is  the  best  brief  survey  of 
the  system  that  has  been  written.'  A  longer  account  is  Phillips's 
American  Negro  Slavery  (New  York,  1918).  The  secondary  title 
of  this  book  is  "  A  Survey  of  the  Supply,  Employment  and  Control 
of  Negro  Labor  as  Determined  by  the  Plantation  Regime,"  which 
well  describes  the  contents ;  but  it  also  deals  briefly  with  town  slaves 
and  free  blacks.  It  is  based  on  much  more  material  than  that  which 
is  printed  in  the  Documentary  Hi^ry.  Of  the  older  books,  R.  F. 
W.  AUston's  Emay  on  Sea  Coast  Cropt;  F.  L.  Olmsted's  Journey 
in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States;  Charles  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United 
States;  Frances  Kemble's  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plan- 
tation in  18S8-18S9:  3.  D.  B.  DeBow's  Industrial  Resources  .  .  .  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  and  the  successive  volumes  of  Iiis 
Renew  are  all  instructive.  Of  the  more  recent  books,  the  £rst  volume 
of  James  Ford  Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States  since  tke  Coin- 
promise  of  1850  and  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  Slavery  and  Abolition, 
18Sl-184i  in  the  "American  Nation  "  series  present  the  results  of  pro- 
longed studies  by  Northern  men.  There  b  a  brief  bibliography  of 
secondary  works  on  slavery  in  the  Documentary  History,  i,  105,  and 
a  more  extended  list  at  the  end  of  Professor  Hart's  volume.  The 
subject  may  be  easily  followed  in  the  footnotes  to  Phillips's  Negro 
Slavery  and  to  Rhodes's  chapters. 

n.  The  Moderates.  —  William  Jay  of  New  York  and  William 
EUery  Channing,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Boston,  trod  the  middle 
path  that  satisfies  no  one,  but  sometimes  is  the  path  of  wisdom.  Jay 
was  an  early  member  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  but  he 
resigned  from  it  when  it  advocated  and  encouraged  measures  that 

>  A  lilt  of  Proferaor  PhilUpt's  writ-  Bome  of  tlie  moit  sisnificant  matter 

ingB  on  alaveiy  follows  this  iDtnKluc^-  in    the    documenta    in    the    Amtrican 

tion;  of  theoe  the  uticlei  on  "  Bouthem  frujiulnal    HUU/ry    first    appeared    in 

Black    Bella"     in    American    HUtari-  the  form  of  footnotea  to  these  articles 

col    RtnoB,    xi,   798-816.    and    "The  and      Profeiaor     Phillipa'a     contribu- 

Eoonomic     Cost     of  SUveholding"  in  tions  to  The  South  in  the  Butiding  of 

the     PoUHaU     Scitnee    Quarttrlv     for  the  Nation  ajve  his  ideas  in  somewhat 

Juae,   1905,  are  the  most  suggeetive.  different  form. 
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were  directly  gainst  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  Chan- 
ning,  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Slavery,"  that  was  published  at  Boston  in 
1S35,  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  Garrisooians  by  condemning  the 
system  of  agitation  adopted  by  them  which  had  alarmed  the  con- 
siderate, bad  alienated  multitudes,  and  had  stirred  up  bitter  passions. 
The  abolitionists  proposed  to  convert  the  slaveholders  by  exhausting 
on  them  the  vocabulary  of  abuse,  "  and  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed," 
Defences  of  slavery  have  been  sent  forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark 
ages  and  "  something  has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity."  Channing  had  lived  on  a  Virginia  plantation  as  a  tutor 
in  his  early  life  and  he  resented  the  abusive  tone  of  the  abolitionist 
papets  which  gave  the  impression  that  the  slave's  abode  was  "  per- 
petually resounding  with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony." 
He  thought  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  emancipation 
should  be  followed  by  friendly  relations  between  the  whites  and  the 
blacks  and  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  United  States  to  remove 
slavery  but  the  slaveholding  States  themselves. 

<  See  Bayard  TuckermBD'e  William  Jay  and  liU  Con»Htali)mtU  Mottment  far  At 
Abalitiim  of  Slaverv. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOCIAL  READ/DSTUBNTS  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  CENTCBT 

Until  the  War  of  1812  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  occupied  —  apart  from  the  necessary  hread  winning  — 
with  the  resettlement  of  the  political  fabric  after  the  separa- 
tion from  the  British  Empire.  There  had  been  reformers 
and  philanthropists  before  1783,  but  their  voices  had  been 
those  of  individual  men  and  women  crying  in  the  wilderness.' 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  were  Anthony  Benezet  and 
Benjamin  Rush,  both  of  Philadelphia.  The  former,  under 
the  sobriquet  of  "A  Lover  of  Mankind,"  published  a  book 
in  1774  with  the  descriptive  title  of  "The  Mighty  Destroys 
Displayed,  In  some  Account  of  the  Dreadful  Havock  made  . 
by  th^  mistaken  Use  as  well  as  Abuse  of  Distilled  Spnt- 
iTOUS  Liquors."  Benezet  declared  that  the  excessive  and 
increasing  use  of  Uquors  in  America  must  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Creator  who  must  see  "his  favourite  creature 
man  thus  debased,  disgraced,  and  destroyed  both  in  body  and 
soul."  The  curiously  wrought  human  frame  had  been 
abused  and  disordered,  so  Benezet  wrote,  by  irregularities 
of  many  kinds,  "but  never  before  to  the  enormous  degree 
that  it  has  of  late  years  arrived  at  by  the  excessive  abuse  of 
these  fermented,  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  which,  by  their 
mischievous  effects,  seem  to  claim  Satan  himself  for  their 

■  Mr.  T.    F.  Cuirier,  AsnctaDt  Li-      punphleU  Ed  Uio  HkrvBrd  Libmy. 
tffarian  of  Harvard  College,  bai  greatly  For   driakiDg    habita    Hid    lotterise 

aaiiated  me  in  coUectiiig  material  tor      in  earlier  timea.  tee  the  pntntt  work, 
this  chapter  by  BeatcUng  through  and      voL  ir,  Ifl  and  24. 
■orting   out   by  topiee   the   unplaced 

172 
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author."  Dr.  Rush  was  Physician  General  to  the  Military 
Hospitals  of  the  United  States  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.'  In  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
he  drew  up  "Directions  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  Sol- 
diers." This  tract  was  published  first  in  the  "Pennsylvania 
Packet"  in  1777,  and  republished  as  a  small  pamphlet  by 
direction  of  the  Board  of  War.  Thirty-one  years  later  in 
1808  it  was  reprinted  in  Cutbush's  "Observations  on  the 
Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors" 
and  a  century  later  was  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Another 
of  Dr.  Rush's  temperance  publications  was  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human 
Body."  *  This  was  even  more  popular  than  the  earlier  essay 
and  was  still  being  reprinted  in  1823.  Rush  thought  that 
rum,  instead  of  abating  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold,  increased 
them  and  left  the  body  languid  and  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  heat  and  cold  afterwards.  Horses,  he  affirmed,  per- 
formed their  labors  with  no  other  Uquor  than  cold  water 
and  the  soldiers  of  ancient  Rome  carried  vinegar  in  their 
canteens  instead  of  spirits.  One  of  the  most  effective  and 
revolting  pictures  of  drunkenness  to  be  found  in  the  tem- 
perance literature  ie  in  Rush's  "Inquiry."    He  declared 

>  The  fint  tliiid  of  Hury  O.  Good's  moiDOtar"  appeftn  either  &t  the  end  or 

Benjamin  Ruth   and    hit    Strrieei    to  the   begiiuiiDE   of   the   "Inquiry."     It 

American  Biliitaiion   (B«me,   Indiana,  met  with  luch  favor  that  it  was  i*- 

IBIS)  ia  in  reality  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Ruih'e  produced  widely  in  temperance  publi- 

OMeer.  catiooB.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Ruah 

■  This  was  written  in  1784.  but  the  held  that  "smaU  beer"  led  to  lerenity 

eailieat  edition  that  I  have  seen  was  of    mind,    reputation,    long    life,    and 

printed  at  Boston  in  1790.    The  quo-  happinesa,   and  that  cider,   wine,   and  ' 

tationB  in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  beer,   when   taken  in  Hmall  quantitiM 

8th  edition,  which  wu  printed  at  Bob-  and  at  meals  conduced  to  cheerfulneM, 

ton  in  1823  with  the  following  title.  —  atrensth.  and  nourishment.    Punch  and 

An  Inquiru  tnto  the  BffecU  of  Ardent  drama  were  all  belo^  sero  and  led  to 

Sp>ril«    upon    the    Human    Body    and  the  debtor's  prison  or  to  the  kbUows. 

Mind.     Either    in    whole    or    in    part  Attempts  were  also   made  to   expreM 

this   essay    waa   repeated    a^in    and  the  dangen  of  intemperance  by  cartog- 

acain   in   temperance   publications   of  raphy.  aa  in  the  "Temperance  Map" 

one  sort  or  another.  by  C.  Wiltberger,  Jr. 

"A     Moral     and     Physoal     Thei- 
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that  the  drunkard  resembled  a  calf  in  folly,  an  ass  in  stupid- 
ity, a  tiger  in  cruelty,  a  skunk  in  fetor,  and  a  hog  in  filthinese. 
The  drunkard's  houses  were  gradually  stripped  of  their 
furniture,  their  windows  shattered,  their  bams  had  leal^ 
roofs,  and  "their  children  [were]  filthy  and  half  clad, without 
manners,  principles,  and  morals."  The  good  doctor's  idea 
that  opium  and  water  would  be  a  good  cure  for  the  rum  habit 
is  rather  appalling  to  twentieth-century  practice.' 

With  the  close  of  the  Second  War  with  England,  the 
American  conscience  seemed  to  awaken  to  the  evils  of  every- 
day social  practices  and  this  awakening  process  went  on 
with  redoubled  vigor  every  decade  down  to  1860.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  there  was  any  looser  sense 
of  moral  obligations  in  1820  than  there  had  been  in  1800 
or  in  1770.  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  commer- 
cial cities  and  industrial  towns  brought  poverty,  crime, 
and  intemperance  to  the  notice  of  the  people,  for  one 
drunkard  apiece  in  ten  towns  of  one  thousand  inhabitants 
each  would  arouse  little  thought,  whereas  ten  drunkards  in 
the  public  square  of  one  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
would  excite  animadversions.  The  rapid  fluctuations  in 
the  means  of  existence  that  were  concomitant  with  embargo, 
war,  and  financial  panic  possibly  increased  poverty  and  riches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  social  scale.  There  may  have 
been  more  drinking  in  these  classes  and  there  certainly 
was  a  development  of  crime  in  some  directions,  as  in 
counterfeiting ;  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  paper  money.  The  recent  improvements  in  trans- 
portation brought  people  together  and  made  possible  asso- 
ciation for  carrying  on  this  or  that  social  readjustment. 

I  In    December,    1790,    the    pbya-  restrict  tbe  use  of  spirits  as  bevsraoes 

dans     of     PhiladelphU  —  presumably  by  impoeinK  heavy  duties  upon  them, 

at      Dr.      Rush's      instixalioD  —  me-  8es    Amtriean    Slolt    Puptn,    MUcA- 

moruliMd  the  federal  Bovenuoent    to  Joneoui,  i,  20. 
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Societies  were  organized,  committees  appointed,  and  reports 
made  as  to  social  matters  in  much  the  same  way  that  earlier 
local  poUtical  affairs  had  been  reformed.  The  net  result  of 
all  this  inquiry,  consultation,  and  agitation  was  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  lai^e  numbers  of  very  good  and  earnest 
persons  that  the  modes  of  treating  misfortune  and  crime  that 
bad  come  from  England  by  way  of  the  colonies  required 
most  thorough  reformation,  and  that  the  labor  system  of  the 
North  and  the  South  needed  radical  readjustment. 

Whether  the  considerations  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  true  or  false  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  first  half  century  under  the  Constitution  saw 
a  most  appalling  consumption  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
throughout  the  country  and  among  all  classes  of  people/ 
clergymen,  women,  and  even  children,  on  occasion  joining 
.  the  mass  of  mankind  in  this  custom.  Lyman  Beccher,  in 
his  "Autobiography,"  describes  the  scene  at  a  Connecticut 
ordination:  how  the  sideboard  was  set  with  decanters, 
glasses,  sugar  bowls,  and  lemons.  The  ministers  stepped 
up  again  and  again  to  get  a  drink,  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
the  sideboard  "with  the  spillings  of  water,  and  sugar,  and 
liquor,  looked  and  smelled  like  the  bar  of  a  very  active 
grog-shop."  *    Liquor  was  served  at  funerals,  to  the  moum- 

I  BNnilton    in    fala    Kport   on    tlie  quarter  at  the  oentury  U  in  P.  B.  White 

'■PubUc   Credit"   at  Januuy   B,   1790  and  B.  S.  Ely'»  Vindicalion  of  the  Ordtr 

(American      State      Paper*,     Finance,  ef  Uu  Son*  of  Temperanet  (New  York, 

i,  22)  atatea  that  the  consumption  of  1S48).     Beecher  in  1612  aaserted  that 

mrdent  spirita.   partly  beeauae  of  their  five  gallooB  of  diatilled  ipirito  per  capita 

cheapneaa,   "ia  carried  to  an  extreme  waa  the  ordinary  yearly  oonaumptton. 

whi(^  ia  truly  to  be  resretted,  aa  wril  By  1S40.  it  appeare  that  the  per  capita 

in   regard   to   the   health  and  morals,  consumption  had  fallen  to  about  one- 

M  to  the  economy  of  the  community."  half    of   that    of    1810.     See    Beecber 

Should  the  increaae  of  dutiea  that  he  on    the    Rrformaiion    a/    MoraU,    9; 

Buggested   tend   to   a   decrease   in   the  Tench  Coie'a  Stattment  of  th*  Art*  and 

consumption  of  apirila,  the  effect  would  Maaufacttiret  of  tiu  Untied  Stalet,  .  .  . 

be  desrable  in  every  way.  1810,   Tabular  Statement,   Ft.   i,   22; 

'Lyman    Beecher's     AufobiofiraTAv  PermanmU    Temperance   Doeununli,    i, 

(New  York.  IBM),  i,  24G,     A  readable  403;       American      Temperance      8o- 

and  probnUy  eiaggerated  account  of  eiety'a    Second     Annual    Report,    4S: 

the    diinkiDS    babtta    of    the    second  Cydopa»dia   of    rsmpcranca   and   Pr^ 
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ers,  aometimes  repeatedly.  In  some  of  the  prisons,  aa  in 
Massachusetts,  beer  was  served  to  the  inmates,  llie  idea 
prevailed  that  no  strenuous  labor  could  safely  be  performed 
without  alcoholic  stimulation.  It  was  the  custom,  therefore, 
to  provide  large  quantities  of  crude  liquor  for  the  workers 
in  the  haying  fields  and  on  the  wharves.  At  house  raisings, 
where  the  friends  and  neighbors  gathered  to  assist,  spirits 
were  consumed  so  freely  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  doctor 
in  attendance  to  set  the  limbs  of  any  one  who  should  fall 
from  plate,  rafter,  or  ridgepole.  In  those  days  it  was 
customary  in  some  places  to  "vend"  the  poor  to  the  highest 
bidder,  that  is  to  the  man  who  would  pay  most  for  the 
services  of  those  able  to  work  and  charge  least  for  the  care 
of  the  aged  and  impotent ;  in  some  towns  this  practice  was 
made  still  worse  by  the  custom  of  furnishing  rum  and  other 
spirits  free  to  the  bidders.'  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
whiskey  took  the  place  of  money  and  ministers  and  teachers 
received  their  compensation  in  the  form  of  gallons  of  spirits ; 
and  there  were  cases  where  clergymen  dealt  in  alcoholic 
beverages.*  There  were  towns  where  the  "  settled  "  minister 
was  entitled  to  a  free  dram  before  he  began  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices.^   Drinking  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 

htbiHen.  129;    Tucker's  Prcgrau  of  Ote  'In    1810   the  Oenenl   Conteranoe 

UniUd  Staitt,  163;    and  J.  D.  B.  De  of    the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church 

Bow's  ataii»lKiU   Fine,   162.     For  an-  rMolved  "That  do  atatioaed  or  looal 

other  eatimate  see  Ctrcuiar  Addrtned  preacher     shall     retail     spjrituoua    or 

to   the   Mtmbtrt   of   the   MaamehftteUe  malt    liquors    without    forfeitiDB    bis 

Bocietji   for    Suppranno   Znfmiperancs  miiUBlerial      character      among      ut." 

<Bo>toD,  1S14).  Daniel    Doreheeter's    Liquor    ProbUm 

■  Levi  W.  Leonard's  Hitlory  of  Dub-  in  AU  Agtt,  103;    and  Jnumolt  of  Us 

Iin,  tf.  H.,  26.  260.     It  is  worthy  of  re-  Oentral    Corrfermce    of    llu    MeOudiM 

mark  that  in   184S  a  Wathingtonian  Bpiuopol    Chiuxh  .  .  .  1796-1836,     i. 

Sodely  was  formed  at  Dublin  and  in  168.     See    also    Sweet's    Cvrcml'Ridtr 

1844  the  town  went  "no  license"  and  Ditvs  •"  Indiana,  60,  and  Ohio  Churoh 

since  then  no  liquor  has  hMo  leeally  History  Sooiety's  Paper*,  vi,  p.  B. 

sold   within   it>  liinita.      The  practice  ■  See  T.  S.  Oiiffiths' ffulorv  0/ ilap- 

of  vending  the  paupers  and  of  supply-  tuts  tn  ffetn  Jtneu,  613 ;   on  the  other 

ins  the  bidden  with  drinl(,wa*  common  hand  the  Baptist   church  at  Borden* 

in   those   days   aa  in   the  neighborinB  town  resolved  in  1S32  to  admit  only 

town   of  Peterborough;    see  ita  Hit'  total  abetainers,  ibid,,  £11. 

lory  by  Albert  Smith,  p.  170.  Before   ooSee   aod    tea   came   into 
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northern  part  of  the  country,  for  Moncure  D.  Conway  re- 
lates that  in  Falmouth,  Virginia,  there  was  a  "  rough  comer  " 
where  whiskey  was  abundant ;  on  Saturday  ni^ts  many  of 
the  country  folk  depended  on  the  sobriety  of  horse  or  mule  to 
get  them  safely  home.'  In  short,  in  the  dearth  of  recreations 
—  of  athletics  and  of  the  motion  picture  —  the  people 
drank  rum  in  New  England  and  whiskey  in  the  South  and 
in  the  West,  —  and  alcoholic  stimulants  were  so  cheap  that 
it  was  said  "  a  man  could  get  drunk  twice  in  America  for  six- 
pence." 

The  growing  poverty  of  large  portions  of  the  people  led 
men  and  women,  some  of  them  gathered  into  societies  and 
others  working  independently,  to  scan  closely  the  causes  of 
pauperism  and  crime.  In  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  intemperance  and  in- 
discriminate charity  were  the  chief  causes  of  distress  and 
wrong-doing.  Societies  made  reports  and  the  churches  took 
action.  In  the  West  and  in  the  South,  the  Methodist  Church 
became  a  temperance  society '  and  in  New  England  the 
Congregational  Associations  took  up  the  matter.  In 
Connecticut,  where  the  temperance  movement  was  vigorous, 
the  Association  recommended  that  church  members  should 
exercise  vigilance,^  should  cease  to  use. ardent  spirits  ordi- 
narily in  the  family,  and  should  substitute  palatable  and 
nutritious  drinks  for  liquors  for  their  employees,  giving  them 

eominoD  lue  aa  &  matutiiul  rtiimiliwit.  ol  thii  avly  oruMde  acainat  tiie  uae  of 

it  was   the   geneiBl   pnwtiDe   in   Eng-  alcoholic  bererageo. 

bud  a»  well  u  in  America  to  take  a  ■  On    the    attitude   at   the    Metbo- 

"morning  draught."     See,  for  example.  disto   lowanl   temperance   eea   W.   W. 

the  numarouH  entriee  to  thia  effect  in  Sweet's  CtrcuU-RiiUr  Day*  in  Indiana, 

the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepya.  69,   147 ;    E.  J.  Piloher'a  ProtuMtaniitm 

■Moncure    D.   Conway's   Autobioe-  in   Miehioan,    130;     A.    H.   Bedford't 

raphy,   Memoritt    and    Bxptrienat,   i,  We*Um   Cavalier*,   83;    and  innumeN 

14;    Arethuaa   Hall's   Lift   and   Char-  able  other  booka  of  the  same  general 

aOtr   of   SyheMttr   Jvdd.    31S.     Whita  character. 

and  Ely's  Vindication  of  .  .  .  tht  Soti4  ■  Bee     Inlemjitraneo.     An     Addrt**, 

of     Temptranee     (New     York,     1S48)  lo     Ihe     ChvrtlMt     onct    Congrtgatiana 

eontains  an  eicdlent  tx  parU  account  (Hartford.  1813). 
VOL.  V.  —  M 
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additional  compensation,  if  necessary,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary dram.'  Like  all  earnest  persons,  temperance 
rcfonners  saw  only  one  side  and  described  in  trenchant 
phrases  what  they  saw  or  what  they  thought  they  saw.  To 
read  some  of  their  descriptions  of  American  life  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  century,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
country  was  on  the  edge  of  dissolution  instead  of  actually 
girding  up  its  loins  for  the  work  that  "Destiny"  had  pro- 
vided for  it.  An  article  in  "The  Clergyman's  Almanack" 
for  1812  after  deaUng  with  the  evils  of  intemperance  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  in  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  "Who 
hath  wo"  ?  and  who  in  the  morning  of  life  has  an  impaired 
memory,  a  bloated  face,  and  a  broken  constitution  by  saying 
that  it  is  "  they  who  greedily  swallow  liquid  fire,  and  are '  never 
satisfied.'"  Falsehood,  fraud,  theft,  and  profanity  are  the 
result  of  the  "cup  of  intemperance."  In  1826,  Lyman 
Bcecher  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  preached  "Six  Sermons" 
which  inaugurated  the  new  temperance  movement  that 
culminated  in  the  legislation  of  the  middle  of  the  century.' 
He  had  been  impressed  with  the  evils  of  intemperance  in 
his  earlier  residence  as  pastor  of  a  Long  Island  parish  and 
things  that  he  had  seen  after  his  return  to  Connecticut 
had  in  no  way  softened  the  impression.  Daily  drinking,  he 
declared  in  one  of  his  "Six  Sermons,"  generated  a  host  of 
bodily  infirmities  and  diseases:   "loss  of  appetite  —  nausea 

■  Tbe  Teform  found  favot  with  the  tho  Secretary  of  the  Nayy,  all  personi 
ownera  of  merchant  vessels  for  it  did  id  tbe  naval  servfoe  might  commute 
away  with  a  diatmct  item  of  expense,  their  spirit  ration  for  money  pay- 
as  Dana  noted  in  his  Two  Ytar»  Be-  ment ;  Wrilingt  of  Ltd  tfoodburv. 
fore  the  Matt,  which  describes  a  voyage  i,4M. 

made   in    the    years    ]834-183e.    The  'Beecfaer  relates  tbe  drcumstances 

serving  of  gn^  to  crews  of  oaval  ve»-  of  the  writing  of  the«e  sermona  in  his 

sels  lasted  much  longer  and  was  not  AtdcAwarephy.   ii.   ch.   v.    They   were 

finally   done    away   with    until    1862.  first  printed  in  1827  and  reprinted  over 

See    Allen's    "Introduction"     to    the  and  over  again  in  tbe  following  years. 

Paver*  of  .  .  .  DaUat   iPvblicationg  at  The   full    title   is   Six    Sermont   on   the 

the    Naval    History  Society,   viii).   p.  Nature,    Occationt.    Signa,    Eviit.    and 

niii.     In  1831,  however,  by  order  of  Btmedji  of  Jntemperanct, 
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at  the  stomach  —  disordered  bile  —  obstructions  of  the 
liver  —  jaundice  —  dropsy  —  hoarseness  of  voice  —  coughs 
—  consumptions  —  rheumatic  pains  —  epilepsy  —  gout  — 
colic  —  palsy  —  apoplexy  —  insanity,"  —  these  were  the 
results  of  moderate  tippling  according  to  this  clerical 
diagnostician.  Ixioking  about  him,  Beecher  was  dismayed 
at  the  difficulty  of  the  minority's  enforcing  laws  in  the  teeth 
of  the  opposition  of  the  majority;  he  asserted  that  the 
magistrates  could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits  amid  a  population  who  are  in  favor  of  free  indulgence. 
Even  associations  to  support  the  authorities  were  ineffectual 
because  the  efforts  required  to  keep  up  their  energy  never 
had  been  and  never  would  be  made.  The  only  efficacious 
course  to  pursue  was  to  associate  for  the  special  purpose  of 
superintending  the  reformations  of  the  people's  habits. 
In  this  Beecher  was  no  doubt  mistaken,  for  it  seems  certain 
that  a  nation's  habits  can  he  markedly  changed  by  legis- 
lation which,  in  the  course  of  years,  sets  up  a  new  standard 
in  men's  minds  and  consciences.  The  license  system  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  temperance  people  because  it  seemed 
to  give  the  sanction  of  the  community  to  the  selling  of 
liquor  and  gave  the  holder  of  a  license  a  feeling  that  he  had 
some  vested  rights  which  oould  not  be  interfered  with.  An- 
other mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem  was  to  place  so  heavy 
a  tax  upon  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirit.s  that  only  the 
well-to-do  could  use  them,  and  a  third  method  had  much  the 
same  idea  at  bottom.  This  was  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion or  sale  of  rum,  whiskey,  or  brandy  in  smaller  quantities 
than  fifteen  gallons  or  twenty  gallons  or  ninety  gallons.'  Of 
course  all  expedients  of  high  taxes  and  limited  sales  bore 
heavily  upon  the  common  people,  while  leaving  the  rich  un- 
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touched.  None  of  these  plans  found  favor  with  the  new  tem- 
perance reformers.  Limited  drinking,  license  systems,  fifteen 
gallon  laws,  were  about  as  bad  to  their  minds  as  absolute  free- 
dom.   What  they  wanted  was  prohibition,  pure  and  simple. 

Societies  were  formed  in  several  States  and  an  educational 
propaganda  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  -preaB  and  of  the 
lecture  platform.  Mason  L.  Weems's  "Drunkard's  Looking 
Glass"  was  published  in  1812  and  recited  vividly  the  evils 
of  excessive  drinking  as  did  Peter  Parley's  "Five  Letters'* 
and  Sargent's  "  Temperance  Tales." '  In  1833,  the  National 
Convention  of  Temperance  Workers  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia. Four  hundred  and  forty  delegates  attended  from 
the  local  societies  and  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  morally  wrong  and  that  pure  water  was  the  only 
substitute.  Within  twenty  years  seven  Presidents  or  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  acceded  to  a  declaration  that 
the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  was  not  only  needless,  but 
hurtful  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country  and  the  world.'    The  man  who  by  indomitable 


I  Among  BarBBDt'B  tweDty-ooe  Ttm- 
Vtranet  Talti  in  ■even  voIuidm  may  be 
mentiooed  "Kitty  Onlton."  "The 
Stage  Coach,"  and  "Margaret'* 
Bridal."  Q.  B.  Cheever's  Trut  Hia- 
loTV  oi  Deacon  OiU*'  DitliUtry  and 
Tht  Drtam:  or  The  Trut  Bittary  of 
Dtaetm  OHet'i  DxtMlary,  and  Deacon 
Jonn't  Brtwery,  also  by  CbMrer,  were 
landmatka  of  the  movement,  but  of- 
fended  the  suppoied  Deacon  OHea  and 
led  to  a  trial  for  libel  and  to  A  De- 
fend in  Abatement  of  Judgment  by 
CheeTsr.  These  eeem  rather  fore«d 
nowadaya  aa  also  do  Peter  Parlej^s 
Fite  Letter*  to  my  Neighbor  Simlh, 
touehing  tke  Fifteen  Gallon  Jug,  and 
Tfte  Cracked  Ju0,  or  Fite  Anncert  to 
Mil  Neighbor  Parley'*  Fixe  Letter* 
.  .  .  by  "Neiohbor  Smith."  In  lighter 
Tein  and  not  bo  effective  was 
The   EviU   of   Intemperance,    Exempli- 


fied in  Poetry  and  Proee  intt  Bngrat- 
inge  that  wu  published  at  Boaton  in 
I82S.  Fot  fiome  years  a  Temperance 
Almanac  was  published  by  the  Mana- 
chusetts  Temperance  Union  ;  the  num- 
bers for  1841  and  1642  have  some 
striking  illustrations  and  the  number 
for  1843  has  an  article  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  entitled  "A  Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump."  Among  the  moat  ef- 
fective short  pieoea  ware  Thomas 
Herttell's  Expoet  of  the  Cautet  of  In- 
temperate Drinking  and  the  Mean*  by 
vhidi  U  may  be  Obviated  which  was 
first  published  at  New  York,  in  1810 
and  Profesaar  Edward  Hilohcook'a 
B»ay  on  Temperarwe,  addreeetd  partie- 
iilarly  la  Studenlt  and  printed  at  Am- 
herst in  1830. 

^See  "Thirteenth  Annual  Report." 
p.  37,  in  Pernwnenl  T'emparonca  Docu- 
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will  and  strong  physique  made  possible  the  passage  of  actual 
prohibitory  legislation  was  Neal  Dow  of  Portland,  Maine. 
He  had  been  led  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter  by  the 
misfortunes  of  a  neighboring  family  which  were  due  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  father.  Total  abstinence  to  him  seemed 
to  be  the  only  goal  to  gain.  At  first  he  tried  to  reach  it  by 
persuasion,  by  inducing  those  around  him  to  become  total 
abstainers.  He  travelled  up  and  down  the  State  speaking 
everywhere  with  great  effect  and  supported  by  a  band  of 
lecturers  and  by  literary  propaganda.  The  Wa^iingtomaa 
movement  also  came  to  his  aid.  This  was  started  by  a  group 
of  half  a  dozen  steady  drinkers  at  Baltimore,  who  had  them- 
selves been  greatly  stirred  by  a  temperance  lecturer,  Matthew 
Hale  Smith,  by  name.  They  pledged  themselves  not  to 
drink  any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider.  These 
reformed  drunkards  immediately  began  making  converts 
at  home ;  soon  they  travelled  over  the  country  securing 
attention  by  reason  of  their  past  histories,  more,  perhaps, 
than  by  their  eloquence.  But  there  were  temperance 
lecturers  outside  of  the  Washingtonians  who  possessed 
power  to  attract  and  convert  their  fellow  men  and  women,  as 
John  B.  Gou^,  although  he  gained  his  end  rather  by  the 
vigor  of  his  utterance  than  by  the  use  of  his  mind.  In 
1849,  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish  Catholic  temperance  re- 
former, landed  in  New  York  and  received  a  great  ova- 
tion.' 

In  1846,  Neal  Dow  induced  the  Maine  legislature  to  pass 
the  first  law  in  our  history  designed  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage.  It  proved  to  be  difficult 
to  enforce  this  law.  In  1851,  Dow  drew  up  a  measure  which 
he  thought  would  be  effective  and  would  not  arouse  the 
extreme  opposition  that  the  earlier  act  had  excited.     He 

<  See  J.  F.  Maguire'i  Vatiia  Matkie.  460-1118. 
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took  this  bill  with  him  to  the  State  capital  and  by  his  own 
efforts  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  it.'  This  was 
the  famous  "Maine  Liquor  Law"  which  became  the  model 
for  all  similar  legislation.  By  it  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquore  and  the  manufacture  of  them  were  prohibited,  ex- 
cept for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  under  reasonable 
but  increasing  penalties.  At  first  these  were  fines,  but  for 
the  third  offence  a  jail  sentence  of  from  three  to  six  months 
was  provided  in  addition  to  the  fine  and  in  every  case  the 
seized  liquors  were  to  be  destroyed.  Dow,  himself,  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Proceeding  home  he  gave 
the  liquor  dealers  a  limited  time  in  which  to  transport  their 
goods  out  of  the  State  and  then  he  seized  and  destroyed 
whatever  remained.  The  passage  of  this  law  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  incoming  tide  of  temperance  legislation. 
Some  years  before,  in  1839,  the  Ohio  legislature  had  provided 
for  partial  prohibition;  in  1850  it  prohibited  all  retail 
trade  in  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  and  in  1851  an  amend- 
ment of  the  State  constitution  forbade  the  establishment  of 
any  system  licensing  the  sale  of  liquors  within  the  State. 
In  1851,  the  Illinois  legislature  by  law  prohibited  the*  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  By  the 
end  of  1856,  indeed,  thirteen  of  the  existing  States  had  more 
or  less  thoroughly  abolished  the  sale  of  spirituous  beverages.* 
In  all  these  States,  however,  cider  made  from  apples  grown 
within  the  State  limits  was  permitted  and  from  the  ex-parte 
accounts  of  the  reformers,  there  was  about  as  much  drunken- 
ness in  the  "cider-growing  States"  as  there  was  before  the 
passage  of  the  prohibitory  legislation.  In  running  over  the 
list  of  the  States,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  not 

>  Bmninitctneei  0/  N»al  Dow,  eh.  xiv.  leoted  st&tutea  of  M&ine  and  aepantdr- 
Tlio  act  waa  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  '  Foi  a  conrenient  ■ununaiy  o' 

SappiMrion  of  Drinkms  Houms  A  Tip-  " 

idfatg  Sbopa"  and  U  printed  id  the  ool- 
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one  of  them  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  prohibited  the 
sale  of  liquor  by  State  taw  and  that  only  two  of  those  north 
of  that  line,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the  Appalachians,  did 
not  enact  prohibition.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont have  continued  prohibition  from  1860  down  to  the 
present  day;  but  the  other  States  by  positive  enactment 
or  by  judicial  action  restored  freedom  or  local  option 
in  the  matter  of  making  and  selling  alcoholic  beverages. 
In  1868,  the  Massachusetts  prohibition  law  was  repealed 
largely  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  John  A.  Andrew, 
the  "War  Governor"  of  that  State,  who  held  that  no  govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  restrain  a  man's  rational  Uberty  to 
regulate  his  private  conduct  and  affairs  *  or  "to  punish  one 
man  in  advance  for  the  possible  fault  of  another."  Prohibi- 
tion was  re€nacted  in  1869,  but  in  1870,  the  sale  of  fermented 
liquors  was  allowed.  In  1875,  a  local  option  law  by  which 
the  voters  of  each  town  decided  each  year  whether  they  would 
have  license  or  prohibition  was  enacted.  In  the  same  year 
Michigan  repealed  her  prohibitory  law  and  Connecticut  had 
already  restored  the  license  system.  Indeed,  at  the  close 
of  that  year  only  three  States  were  constant  to  the  temper- 
ance ideals  of  1860.  In  all  the  discussions  of  these  laws, 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them  was  constantly  brought 
forward  and  the  impolicy  of  having  laws  on  the  statute 
book  that  could  not  be  carried  out  was  reiterated. 

The  philanthropists  and  reformers  were  united  in  regard- 
ing intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  the 
predisposing  cause  of  poverty  and  crime.  This  they  were 
all  agreed  on,  but  nowadays  students  would  attribute  much 
of  the  excess  in  pauperism  and  wickedness  to  the  social  unrest 
that  is  the  concomitant  and  follower  of  periods  of  war. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  whatever  direction 
>  Tht  Srron  of  ProhihiUon  t^r  John  A.  Andrew. 
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the  Azaerican  investigator  turned  his  eyes  —  and  the  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  European  reformer — he  was  appalled 
at  the  conditions  of  the  prisons  and  of  the  prisoners.  In  the 
olden  time  the  American  colonists  had  simply  reproduced 
the  penology  of  their  English  forbears.^  That  had  been 
brutal,  as  it  was  contemporaneously  in  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe.  Death  met  the  convicted  perpetrator 
of  every  serious  crime,  and  the  rest  were  treated  with  pitiless 
publicity  combined  with  bodily  pain,  —  flogging,  mutilation, 
branding,  and  exposure  to  the  taunts  and  missiles  of  the 
populace.  The  non-payment  of  a  debt  in  "those  good  old 
days"  was  looked  upon  as  practically  equivalent  to  theft. 
In  the  course  of  long  exposure  to  new  conditions,  there  had 
been  some  changes  in  the  old  rules  for  dealing  with  crime 
and  some  of  those  that  had  not  been  changed  by  legislation 
had  been  seldom  if  ever  actually  used  in  practice  in  the 
colonies.  With  the  Revolution  began  a  new  outlook,  al- 
though it  must  be  said  that  such  amelioration  as  there  was 
was  slow  and  sporadic.  The  number  of  capital  crimes  was 
greatly  diminished  and  the  punishment  of  those  that  did  not 
bring  death  was  changed  from  pain  and  humiliation  to  im- 
prisonment.* Before  this  time,  the  prison  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those  owing  money  and  tor 
persons  accused  of  crime  while  awaiting  trial ;  when  convicted 
of  felony  or  misdemeanor  the  punishment  was  not  another 
period  of  detention  in  prison,  but  some  form  of  summary 
punishment  or  execution. 

With  the  changed  ideas,  the  prison  became  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment  and  of  hoped-for  reformation,  but  the 
early  prisons  were  far  from  filling  either  of  these  require- 

<  Sea  die  pi«wnt  work,   volume   I,  were   then   t«elv«   etpltal   oSencM  in 

index    under    "oiime";    ii,   392-3M:  MMWchuaetti  to  one  in  Penntylvanta. 

'  iii.  S70-672.  In    the    Southern    St&tes    death    wu 

•  In   1829,  the  Boatoo    Pruon    Die-  provided  for  numeroua  oSenoee  on  tha 

c^Un*    Society    ivorted    that    there  partof  satave  (pp.  31-M). 
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ments.'  In  them  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  large  rooms, 
there  being  ten,  twenty,  thirty  inmates  in  each.'  These 
were  indiscriminately  assigned  to  whichever  room  was  then 
filling  up  —  poor  debtors,  murderers  awaiting  execution, 
accused  persons  awaiting  trial  —  all  placed  together  —  men, 
women,  children,  white  and  black,  sane  and  insane.  These 
early  prisons  were  sinks  of  iniquity  and  schools  of  corruption 
and  crime.*  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  warm  them,  or 
ventilate  them,  or  keep  them  clean ;  the  inmates  slept  on 
the  fioor  or  on  mattresses  if  they  had  money  to  procure  them, 
and  in  some  cases  hammocks  were  used  when  the  fioor  was 
filled.*  Attempts  were  occasionally  made  at  classification, 
placing  the  poor  debtors  by  themselves  and  relegating  the  in- 
sane to  the  cellar;  but  in  these  early  days  women  were 
regarded  as  equids  of  men  and  treated  accordingly  without 
any  favors.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the  poor  debtors,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  early  prisons  were  permitted  to  labor  in 
the  daytime,  but  by  sundown  were  locked  up  in  the  night 
rooms.    The  Pennsylvanians  and  New  Yorkers  were  the 


■For  s  ■ummsry  of  priaon  oondi- 
timu  up  to  1S2S  or  1S2»,  •»•  Bofton 
Priam  Diaoipliiie  Society's  PouHh  An- 
nual Btport  (2i)d  ad),  pp.  266-288; 
«q>ecUllypp.28&-3BS.  Qamtaiel  Bnd> 
ford'a  ^aU  Pritont  and  Oi*  PtniUn- 
tiary  Si/tUm  Vindteatti  (duriertown, 
1B21)  ia  11  illuminating  eaesy  from 
Mvoral  points  of  view.  Bee  alto  Harry 
EJ.  Bamea'a  Hxiloni  oj  Ott  Fatal  .  .  . 
InttHatiimt  i)f  .  .  .  NtiB  Jtrteu  (Tren- 
ton, igoS).  Nat  York  Cilji  Docu- 
mienl  No.  19  oontunB  a  nirrey  of  tlie 
old  penal  institutioas  iritli  rcoom- 
mendationa  for  their  betterment. 

The  old  copper  mine  pnaon  at  Sims- 
bury,  Connecticut,  has  received  alto- 
gether undeserved  notoriety  owing, 
proh»bly  in  part,  to  Walter  Bates's 
Tht  Mvtltrwiu  Btrrnigtr:  or  Mtmovt 
^  .  .  .  WiUiam  Neuman  (New  Haven, 
1817).  The  copper  mines  were  used 
for  a  time  m  prisons  and  Tories  were 
confined  then  for  s  tew  months,  but 


they  proved  to  be  undesirable  ajid  the 
mines,  in  later  yean,  were  used  only  •• 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  prisoners  lAo 
were  employed  in  a  building  on  the 
surface  in  the  daytime.  Bee  Noah 
A.  Phelps's  Bitlory  ol  Simsbury, 
QrtaAni  and  Canton  (Hartford,  1S4G), 
eh.  I ;  and  an  illustrated  article  in  the 
Ifaootins  of  Amtriam  Hitlory,  xv,  321. 
E.  A.  Kendall  viaited  Simsbury  in  1807 
and  described  the  prison  in  his  Trattlt, 
i,  ch.  xzi,  which  is  repeated  in  Barber's 
Connseticul  SUtorical  ColUctunu.m. 

'Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society's 
Reportt,  i,  38,  39. 

■  Counterfeiting  was  very  prev- 
alent in  those  days.  The  Second  Ks- 
port  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
Society  (1827,  p.  40)  enumerates 
"  237  different  Idnds  of  oounterfdt 
bills  on  the  banks  of  18  different  States 
and  Canada."  It  is  said  that  the  art 
was  regularly  taught  in  some  prisons 
—  also  lock-picldng  and  pocket-pioldn(. 
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first  to  try  to  inaugurate  a  better  state  of  affaira.  As  the 
existing  prisons  were  seminaries  of  sin  where  experts  in 
crime  taught  counterfeiting,  lock-picking,  and  other  evil 
things  to  attentive  audiences,  one  way  out  seemed  to  be  to 
compel  soUtude,  which  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
providing  time  for  contemplation  and  possibly  for  self- 
reformation.  Another  plan  was  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
of  soUtude  by  confinement  in  single  cells  at  night  and  a  gang 
system  of  labor  during  the  day  in  absolute  silence.  These 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Auburn  sys- 
tems of  prison  managemeat,  or  sometimes  as  the  solitary  and 
congregate  systems.'  The  solitary  system  was  seen  at  its 
beet  in  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  at  Philadel- 
phia.* There  each  convict  occupied  a  single  cell  of  good 
size,  communicating  with  an  exercise  yard  into  which  he 
was  permitted  to  go  for  an  hour  or  so  a  day.  At  first  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  prisoners  should  engage  in  labor, 
but  should  spend  their  whole  time  in  solitary  contemplation. 
These  cells  were  lighted  from  above,  provided  with  water 
and  drainage,  and  were  heated.  In  this  system  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  punish  or  reform  by  bodily  torments 
or  deprivations.  Everything  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
solitude,  by  enforced  and  absolute  solitude.  Before  the 
prison  was  opened,  a  change  was  made  in  the  plan  by  which 
labor  in  the  cells  was  provided.  This  change  had  been 
brought  about  by  an  experiment  that  had  been  made  on 
eighty  selected  convicts  at  Auburn,  New  York,  by  direction 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1821.  In  this  case  cells  were 
constructed  of  moderate  size,  the  convicts  were  placed  in 
their  cells  and  there  remained  under  constant  observation 

■  Bee  Note  11  at  the  end  of  ebftpter.  A   Vindiealum  of  Hit  Separate  Sj/tlem 

•  Bee    DaeripUon    cf    Ihe    EatUm  of  Priion  Diiciplwtt  from  tin  Mitrep- 

PenOentiorv  published  tv  C.  Q.  ChildB,  raeniaiiont    of    the     North    Arnerican 

Ensnver  at  Phileddphia,  in  1829  end  Eetiea,  Jvly,  ISSB  (Philuielphia,  1839). 
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without  work  and  not  allowed  to  speak  or,  during  the  day- 
time, to  lie  down.  The  consequence  was  that  in  leas  than 
three  years'  time,  they  had  so  declined  in  health,  had 
died  from  consumption,  or  had  become  insane  that  the 
governor  pardoned  the  simayors.^  In  the  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary  labor  was  combined  with  solitude, 
the  prisoners  making  shoes  or  textiles,  each  in  his  own 
cell.  As  years  went  by  the  austerity  of  the  system  was 
relaxed,  instruction  was  introduced  to  a  degree,  more 
books  were  permitted,  visitors  became  more  frequent,  and 
the  convicts  were  permitted  to  raise  flowers  in  their  httle 
yards. 

The  Auburn  system  was  developed  by  Captfdn  Elam 
Lynds.  The  central  idea  was  soUtude  gained  by  solitary 
confinement  at  night  in  small  cells,  only  a  little  longer  and 
wider  than  the  cot  on  which  the  prisoner  slept,  and  hard 
labor  during  the  day.  At  daybreak,  the  wardens  imlocked 
the  doors,  the  prisoners,  each  with  his  pail  and  mush-kid, 
"locked  marched"  to  the  shop,  depositing  his  utensils  on 
the  way.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  locked  marched 
to  the  eating  room  where  they  breakfasted  sitting  back  to 
back,  then  again  to  the  shop  and,  later,  to  dinner  and  then 
back  to  the  shops.  At  night,  after  labor  hours,  they  locked 
marched  to  tiie  water  supply  where  they  got  their  pails,  to 
the  kitchen  where  they  received  their  kids  of  mush  and 
molasses,  and  then  to  the  cell,  where  they  were  locked  in 
for  the  night.  At  nine  the  bugle  announced  the  time  of 
retirement  and  all  went  to  bed.  Discipline  was  enforced, 
partly  by  corporal  punishment  at  once  on  the  slightest 
infractions  of  the  rules  or,  in  serious  cases,  by  flogging  in  the 
presence  of  the  higher  officers.  More  especially,  however, 
it  was  enforced  by  the  remarkable  power  of  Elam  Lynds, 

■  O.  Powm' Bn<tf  Ji»OMn<  o/ M«  ...  ATew-rorfc  Slot*  rrMoit  si  i4«i6urn,  33-36. 
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who  is  said  to  have  gone  among  the  convicts  absolutely  un- 
armed. It  was  a  system  of  terrorism,  but  the  actual  amount 
of  bodily  punishment  inflicted  i>er  convict  was  v^y  small. 
Moreover,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  was  so  profitable  that 
several  prisons  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan  actually 
brought  in  money  to  the  State.'  The  success  of  the  Auburn 
system  depended  in  great  measure  upon  the  construction  of 
the  prison.  The  cells  were  built  in  five  tiers  back  to  back  in 
the  centre  of  a  building  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wider  than  the 
combined  length  of  two  cells.  A  platform  three  feet  wide  ran 
around  each  tier,  leaving  five  or  six  feet  next  to  the  side  of  the 
bxiilding  unoccupied  from  floor  to  ceiling.'  Escape  was  prac- 
tically impossible  and  the  slightest  noise  was  at  once  heard.' 
The  building  was  warmed  by  stoves  on  the  ground  floor  and 
there  was  a  ventilation  pipe  in  the  back  of  each  cell.  Com- 
mendable efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  cells  clean.  At 
Auburn,  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  fair,  but  at 
Sing  Sing  and  at  other  prisons  which  were  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  Auburn,  the  dampness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  or  some  other  cause,  made  the  conditions  of  the 
night  cells  unfavorable  to  health.* 

The  two  eyBtexoB  of  prison  discipline  had  scarcely  got  into 
working  order  when  disputations  began  between  the  advo- 

■  Ste   B«»uiiioDt   Bud   De   Tooque-  tion  of  the  piiKm  cotiip«Ued  the  oon- 

vtUe'«     PtnittTiiiarii     Svitan    «h     Uu  finement  of  two  prieonera  in  one  of  these 

Uniltd  Statt*.  279-286;   Borton  Priaon  pita.    Boston    Prieon     DiedpUiie    80- 

DudpUne     BocieCy'a    Sieotid     Annual  eiety'*   Steond   Bfort  (Botton,  1827), 

Btport(li2D.v.  97,  had  FotirthAnmiol  19. 81-83. 

Baport  (lS29),p.  M.  'SMRtportofOerthomPmBen.Aotnt 

■In  the  State  Prison,   et  Thomu-  and  Kttptr  <i/ Ou  State  PrUm  al  Avlmm 

ton,    Mmine,    the    night    rooms   were  (1828J  and  LtUer  of  Oenliom  Pimtn  .  .  . 

oellsra   or    pita,    entored     by   ladden  >n  rdaliim  to  tAi  Aiibvm  Slalt  Priaon 

through  trap  doors  in  the  ceiling  es  one  (1829). 

entered  a  diip's  hold  through  a  hatch-  '  The  difficulty  of  hekting  a  prison 

way.     This  airangement  had  been  de-  of   this   type   is   hiought   out   in   the 

signed  tor  solitary  peipAtual   oonfina-  liinvia     ^    Iht     TaHmonti  .  .  .  Ion) 

ment   but   wns    never   used    (or   that  Oit     COndUvm     cf    Connectieui     Statt 

purpose;     it  proved   unwieldy  in   the  Priion    (Baitiord,    ISU).  pp.    i.    10, 

hard  labor,  sditaiy  night  eystem  and  08,  eta. 
when  the  crowded  condi- 
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eates  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Societies  for  the  study 
and  improvement  of  prison  conditions  were  founded  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  Of  these  the 
Massachusetts  society  was  active  in  printing  and  most  of  its 
officers  were  ardent  advocates  of  the  Auburn  plan.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  easily  available  statistics  usually 
point  to  Ihe  success  of  that  system  and  the  failure  of  the 
Pennsylvania  plan.  In  reality,  the  statistics  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  vaUd  conclusion 
from  a  study  of  those  that  can  be  found,  and  the  arguments 
of  those  who  wrote  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  appear  to  be 
extremely  prejudiced.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  ahnost 
any  plan  of  prison  administration  and  treatment  of  convicts 
works  well  in  the  beginning,  —  as  long  as  the  buildings  are 
new  and  the  administrators  enthusiastic.  In  time  the 
buildings  become  overcrowded  and  insanitary,  inferior 
persons  are  employed  as  underkecpers,  and  the  psychological 
glamour  of  the  earlier  years  is  replaced  by  a  general  peni- 
tentiary gloom.  Where  once  there  was  health  there  now  is 
disease ;  where  once  there  was  more  or  less  cheerful  acquies- 
cence there  now  is  friction.  In  the  historj'  of  all  experiments 
of  the  continuous  soUtary  system,  consumption,  dementia, 
and  insanity  supervened  and  so  shocked  the  community 
that  modifications  had  to  be  made.  The  Auburn  system  at 
first  was  carried  on  by  fear :  the  new-comer  was  completely 
"curbed,"  to  use  Captain  Lynda's  expressive  word;  a 
wink  or  a  whisper  brought  a  blow  from  the  keeper  and 
"stripes,"  which  was  a  politer  word  than  flogging,  awaited 
any  further  resistance.  Corporal  punishment  by  the  cowskin 
whip  or  the  cat  o'  nine  tails  was  going  out  of  fashion  as  the 
middle  of  the  century  approached,'  and  as  soon  as  the  nature 

<  In  the  Iktter  part  of  the  eishteenth  laBhei  on  the  bare  back  (Eawey's 
oentury.  petty  Ureeny  wm  puniabed  Indiana,  1.  148).  Maasachuietta  did 
In    IndUna    by    not   esce«diiig   &(t«eii      amy  with  wbippuis  aa  a  punUuKnt 
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of  the  method  by  which  discipline  was  enforced  in  prisons 
of  the  congregate  system  became  public  by  some  distreasng 
example,  it  was  inevitable  that  opinion  would  turn  against 
it  as  it  had  earlier  turned  against  the  solitary  system. 
Both  plans,  therefore,  were  modified.  The  inmates  of 
solitary  prisons  were  given  more  human  companionship 
and  more  opportunities  for  relaxation,  and  the  inmates  of 
congregate  prisons,  like  the  Massachusetts  State  prison, 
were  permitted  to  talk  while  at  work,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  became  simply  one  of  laboring  alone  or  in 
company.^  The  keepers  of  the  prisons  of  that  time  seem  to 
be  fairly  united  in  doubts  as  to  the  reforming  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  convicts.  The  soUtaiy  plan  was 
believed  to  give  abundant  opportunity  for  introspection 
and  for  the  making  of  good  resolutions ;  but  the  number  of 
reconvictions  under  this  system  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cast  doubts  on  its  efficacy  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Auburn  system  in  its  pristine  vigor 
was  not  supposed  to  reform,  but  to  habituate  a  man  to 
obedience  and  labor;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  either  of 
them  was  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  promiscuous  herding 
in  idleness.  When  the  prisoner's  term  of  service  was  over 
or  upon  his  pardon,  he  was  given  a  new  suit  and  three  or 

for  crime  in  1813  (Public  and  Oeiural  wai  KboUihed  in  1850  by  act  of  Cod- 

Laat    of  .  .  .  Manachtuettt.     Boston,  sresB    {Slattitet    at    Largt,    ix.    £15). 

ISie,  iv.  341).    The  HorriBon  County  Aa  a  rule  the  refonoera  of  tboee  days 

wUppins     post    in    weatem    Virginia  irare  more  solicitoua  of  the  backs  of 

was  hewed  down  in  ISIO  according  to  convicts  and  alaves  than  they  were  of 

Mr.  &.  C.  Smith  of  Clarksburg,  West  the   backs  of   free   American   citiiens. 

Virginia.     In    1631.    Levi    Woodbury,  On  the  general  subject,  see  An  Btiai/ 

who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  Floggitig  in  the  jVacy ,  reprinted  from 

informed  the  oommanding  offioen  that  the   Democraiic   Revitw  (or   1849,   and 

the    President    and    the    Department  Gardner    W.    Allen's    "Introduction" 

wished  them  to  substitute  fines,  badges  to   TKt  Paprri  <4  .  .  .  Dailat   (Nav*l 

of  disgrace,   and   "other  mild   correc-  History    Bodety'e    PvbUcalion;    viii), 

UoDs"  for  whipping,  whenever  the  laws  p.  xiiii. 

pennitted  (IFrtitnss  of  Levi  Woodbury,  '  For  an  account  of  this  prison  see 

i,  454).    Owing  to   the   persistent  en-  Gamaliel    Bradford's    Dacriplvm   and 

deavors  of  Senator  John   P.   Hale  of  Hialoritai  Sketdi   of  the  Mattadu 

New  Hampshire,  flogging  in  the  navy  Stale  PrUon  (Cboriestown,   1810). 
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five  dollars  in  money.  Some  keepers  added  good  advice 
and  in  some  places  there  were  societies  for  the  aid  of  dis- 
charged prisoners.  The  number  of  reconvictions  was  dis- 
heartening, taking  the  country  through,  although  it  should 
be  said  that  those  who  had  experienced  the  Auburn  system 
in  its  first  days  preferred  to  commit  the  next  crime  outside 
the  limits  of  New  York  State. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  treatment  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  has  alone  been  considered ;  but  there  were 
four  or  five  poor  debtors  to  one  regular  criminal  in  the  pris- 
ons of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  In  a  period  of 
eight  months  and  eighteen  days  from  June,  1829,  to  February, 
1830,  817  persons  were  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone.  Of  these  30  owed  less  than  one  dollar 
each  and  233  between  one  dollar  and  five  dollars.  Nearly 
six  hundred  of  the  total  number  owed  leas  than  twenty  dollars 
and  only  98  over  one  hundred  dollars.  In  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  the  year  1830,  24  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  debts  of  less  than  one  dollar,  ranging  from 
six  cents  to  ninety  cents  apiece.'  Imprisonment  for  debt 
takes  us  back  to  the  England  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  and 
Daniel  Defoe.  The  Fleet  Prison,  with  its  great  halls  filled 
with  helpless,  hopeless  human  beings  had  its  replica  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  American  cities  and 
towns.  The  theory  underlying  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  that  the  unlawful  conversion  of  another  man's  property 
to  one's  own  use  was  criminal.  It  was  also  held  that  one 
way  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  to  imprison 
the  debtor  and  thereby  arouse  the  active  interest  of  his 
family  and  of  all  those  who  were  hkely  to  be  called  upon  to 

<  See  Boaton  Priaon  Discipline  So-  In  1818  un<Ier  the  title  of  A  IMfguM- 

ciMy'i  Rtvorta,  v.  38.  50,  nnd  vl,  67.  tim  on  Impritonmrnt  /or  DM  at  Of 

A  powerful  indictment  of  the  axiatiiiK  Practict  exirii  tn  Iht  State  of  New  York- 

■jrrtem  m*   published   at   New  York  By  Howard. 
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take  any  part  in  hia  support  to  bring  about  his  release  and, 
thereby,  enable  him  again  to  take  up  the  business  of  family 
bread  winning.  Many  of  the  imprisonments  for  small 
amounts  are  said  to  have  borne  the  character  of  spite  persecu- 
tioiw ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  would  take 
forethought  and  loan  a  proposed  victim  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  imprisoning  him.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  as  to  the  multitude  of  imprisonments 
for  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  the  position  of  these  small 
debtors  was  peculiarly  hard,  because  in  most  of  the  States 
they  could  not  claim  a  hearing  before  a  r^ular  judge,  but 
could  be  imprisoned  upon  an  execution  obtained  from  an 
exiguous  magistrate.  From  such  statistics  as  one  can  pro- 
cure and  auch  other  indications  as  there  are,  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  heyday 
of  prosecutions  for  debt.  There  may  have  been  more  poor 
debtors,  more  poverty  stricken  persons  in  those  times  of 
rapid  financial  changes,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  recurrent 
financial  crises,  creditors  found  it  more  necessary  to  secure 
the  moneys  that  were  due  them.  The  prisons  were  ovo 
flowing  with  poor  debtors  and  the  scandalous  conditions 
attending  their  incarceration  aroused  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  and  legislators.  Already,  the  poor  debtor's 
oath  had  been  devised  by  which  a  confessed  bankrupt,  on 
giving  up  all  hia  property,  with  certain  trifling  exceptions,* 
and  swearing  that  he  had  none  concealed,  could  be  released 
from  all  obligations  to  his  creditors.  As  time  went  on, 
the  amount  that  the  person  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath 
could  retain  was  constantly  increased.  The  labor  societies 
also  added  to  the  protection  of  the  laboring  classes  by  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  laws  giving  mechanics  a  lien  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  and  thereby  made  the  path  of  the  dis- 

>  See  the  pneent  WMk,  ii.  41«-42a 
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honest  employer  more  difficult.'  Id  the  early  days  of  the 
poor  debtor  law  administration,  the  debtor  was  obliged  to 
maintain  himself  in  prison,  but  it  was  customary  to  grant 
him  considerable  enlargement)  sometimes  even  permitting 
him  to  live  and  work  anywhere  within  reach  of  the  jail. 
As  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  went  by,  the  ten- 
dency was  to  restrict  him  more  and  more  to  the  prison  walls 
and  to  compel  the  creditor  to  contribute  to  his  support. 
In  some  States,  the  authorities  maintained  the  debtor  for 
a  specified  time;  when  this  expired,  he  would  be  dis- 
charged unless  the  creditor  came  forward  and  assumed  the 
burden.  As  the  years  went  by  also,  there  is  observable  a 
general  tendency  throughout  the  States  to  limit  the  amount 
of  debt  under  which  a  person  could  be  imprisoned  to  twenty 
dollars  and  this  did  away  with  much  of  the  petty  persecution. 
With  the  development  of  the  credit  system  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  with  the  rise  of  cities  and  towns,  tremendous 
changes  occurred  in  the  modes  of  carrying  on  business. 
There  were  recurrent  panics  and  demi-panics  and  the  legis- 
lators of  State  and  nation  were  obliged  to  act  to  enable  the 
business  of  the  country  to  go  on.  In  the  olden  time,  bank- 
ruptcy had  been  a  matter  of  special  legislation  for  each  in- 
dividual or  for  a  group  of  cases.  One  of  the  earliest  American 
bankruptcy  laws  was  that  of  Maryland,  under  which  James 
Greenleaf  had  obtained  a  discharge  from  prosecution  by  his 
creditors  in  1798.  In  1800,  Congress  passed  a  federal  bank- 
ruptcy act  by  virtue  of  which  Robert  Morris  obtained  his 
freedom.*  These  and  other  similar  laws  related  to  persona 
who  were  engaged  in  trade  or  business ;  they  did  not  relieve 
ordinary  individuals  from  the  penalties  of  statutes  relating 

>  Amtriean     Induitrial    Sacidy,     t, 
38,  29,  121,  160,  161. 

■  SlatuUi  at  Largt,  ii,  19 ;   AnneiU  «f 
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to  debt.  Even  with  these  Umitations,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  worked  well,  and  the  federal  act  and  some  of  the  others 
were  repealed.  The  Panic  of  1837,  and  the  widespread 
commercial  distress  that  followed  it,  again  brought  the 
question  before  the  country.  In  1841,  Congress  passed 
another  general  bankruptcy  law,'  but  this  Uke  the  earlicF 
one  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects  and  was 
repealed  not  long  afterward  and  no  more  general  legisla- 
tion was  attempted  until  after  the  close  of  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence. 

Of  all  the  unfortunate  and  incapacitated  persons  who 
come  down  to  us  in  the  page^  of  history,  none  so  arouse  our 
sympathies  as  those  who  were  afBicted  with  some  form  of 
insanity ;  but  in  the  older  time  they  aroused  no  sympathy 
whatever.  In  America,  as  in  England,  demented  persons 
were  regarded  as  guilty  of  having  done  something  wrong, 
although  what  it  was  that  they  had  done  no  one  could 
tell.  In  colonial  days  deranged  and  crazy  persons  were  cared 
for  by  their  famiUes  and  neighbors  in  isolated  rooms  in  the 
house  or,  if  dangerously  violent,  they  were  confined,  some- 
times in  chains,  in  an  outhouse  or  in  a  cellar.  Poor  and 
lonely  insane  persons  who  "came  on  the  town"  were  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  confined  by  themselves  in  the  alms- 
houses or  otherwise  secured.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prison 
era,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  keepers  of  the  prisons  and 
jails,  who  often  were  extremely  unwilling  to  accept  them,  but 
could  not  help  themselves.  Occasionally  a  committee  from 
a  philanthropic  society  or  a  legislative  body  would  visit  a 
prison  or  two  and  describe  a  most  distressing  condition  of 
affairs;  but  no  one  thought  of  doing  anything,  probably 
because  no  one  had  any  idea  of  what  could  be  done.  In 
December,  1837,  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum 

'  Slatutti  <U  Larot,  v,  440,  eu. 
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quoted  from  a  report '  that  a  committee  of  the  New  Hamp- 
Bhire  legislature  bad  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  there  being  so  many  more  lunatics  in  that  State  than 
had  been  expected.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  many 
persons  "laboring  under  an  inoffensive  hallucination  of 
mind"  had  been  found  wandering  about  the  country  the 
sport  of  unthinking  boys  and  unprincipled  men.  Others 
had  been  found  in  close  confinement,  some  were  in  cages 
made  for  the  purpose,  others  in  outbuildings  or  garrets  or 
cellars  in  private  houses ;  and  still  others  had  been  found 
in  the  county  jails,  incarcerated  with  felons;  and  a  few 
had  been  discovered  in  the  cellars  of  almshouses  that  were 
"never  warmed  by  fire,  or  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun." 
In  one  prison  in  Massachusetts,'  an  investigator  found 
a  man  confined  in  a  dark  room  in  a  cellar  where  he  had 
lived  for  seventeen  years ;  he  had  protected  himself  against 
the  cold  by  stuffing  hay  into  the  cracks  of  the  door,  his  food 
being  passed  to  him  through  a  wicket. 

The  Pennsylvanians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
try  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  insane,  for  as  early  as  1751, 
some  provision  was  made  for  them  in  the  hospital  at  Phil- 
adelphia. But  the  first  public  institution  that  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  insane  was  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  that  was  opened  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia  in 
1773.'    In  1801,  the  commissioners  of  the  poor  of  Charleston, 

■  Directon    ol    tbe    OUo    LunHtia  u  to   Musachiuetts  iustltutiona.   ibb 

Aaylum'*     Third    Hvport     (Dec«mber,  A  Memorial  to  tht  Zi«ialafurc  of  Mono- 

1S37),  p.  4.  ehtuetU   nsned  by   the   "Overseen  of 

I  For  iimuiiieTable  mstanoeB  of  harsh  the  Poor"  of  Danvsrs  Had  dated  Febru- 

ftnd     neKligent     treatment     of     insane  fuy     10,     1843.     One    of     Misa     Dix's 

persona,   see   Dorothea    L,  Dii's   Ma-  moat   remarkable   reporto   was   a   Re- 

moridJ  to  tht  Ltoitlatwt   of  AfoMocAu-  nno   of  iht   Prtttnt    Condition   of  lh» 

itltt    which    is    dated  January.    1843,  SttOt   Peniiaiiiorv   of  Kentucky   which 

and     subsequent     memorials     to     the  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1845. 

le^slatuiM   of    Kentucky,    Tennessee,  '  Bee    the    present    work,    vol.    iil, 

Pennsylvania,   and  other  States.     For  671. 
denUa   of   many    of   her    i 
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South  Carolina,  were  given  the  care  of  "all  lunatics,  or 
jfersons  disordered  in  their  senses"  who  might  be  confined 
in  the  poor  house.'  Little  more  seems  to  have  been  done 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  unbalanced  until  the  era  of 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1813,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  associated  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  reason.*  In  1814,  Dr.  George  Parkman  of 
Boston  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Proposals  for  Estabhsh- 
ing  a  Retreat  for  the  Insane"  and  followed  this  in  1817  with 
another  on  the  "Management  of  Lunatics  with  Illustrations 
of  Insanity"  and  in  1818  with  "Remarks  on  Insanity."' 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  that  is  indicated  in  these  and  other  writings  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  founded  in  1818  by 
private  benefaction  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
management  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a 
privately  supported  institution  at  Boston.*  State  legis- 
latures slowly  recognized  the  obligations  of  the  community 
to  provide  proper  care  and  surroundings  for  the  insane  poor, 
and  several  State  institutions  were  established  in  the  third 

>  Ordinanca  of  the  City  Council  of  '  Dr.   J.   L.   Hildnth'a  FiMie   Cart 

CherittUm    (1603).  p.    220.    Thii    or-  of  Ote  Intant  tn  ManachuttUt  (Cam- 

dinanoe    wem    amended    in    1610    by  bridse,  1897)   ii  a  brief   and  readabl« 

authariiing  the  wardeD*  of  the  tiiy  to  eaaay. 

eonunit  to  the  "Aaylum  tat  Lunatiea"  'See    R.     C.     Watenton'i    Condi- 

attached  to  the  city  poor  house  "per.  lion    rf   Ott    Intana    in    Afowochutefli 

sons  laboring  under  inianity"  brouKht  (Boston,     1843);      Morrill     Wyman's 

to   the   Euard   houee   or   found   stroU-  Borly  HUtom  of  (Ae  UcLtan  Atplum 

ing  in  the  streeta  or  otherwiae  ineom-  /or   Uie   Jnaane,     For    an    account   of 

moding  the  dtiiena;    see  A  CotltcHon  John    McLean's    bequest,    see    N.    I. 

tif  the  Ordinartca  of  the  Citfi   Council  Bowditch's   Hiitory   of  Oit   Utuiaeku- 

of    Cllarhtton     (1823).  p.     7.     South  tettt   General   HtapHtd  (Boaton,   1S72], 

Canjina   establiahed   a   State   lunatio  pp.   64-67.     Reports   of   the   McL^ 

asylum  in  1822,  R.  Mills's  SlelMiet  <4  AJylum  are  contained  in  the  Masaa- 

lino.  213.  chuaetts    Oenersl    Hoqiitsl's    i4nnuiil 

"Annual    Reports"     (1813-  RevorU.     For   a   ^oitile   view   of   the 

Ihia  institutioD   give  an  ei-  McLean     Aayliun,     see     An     Account 

la   ol    the   ptocess   of   the  of  iht  Impritomnent  and  Sufering$  q/' 

ot   inauiils'   in    the   eariier  Robert  Ftdier,  of  Cambridne. 
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decade  of  the  centuiy.'  The  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  waa 
opened  in  X839  and  proved  to  be  a  very  creditable  establish- 
ment for  that  time,  because  the  managers  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  all  Hie  earlier  experiments,  the  failures  as  well  as  the 
successes.'  The  Massachusetts  State  Asylum  at  Worcester, 
which  was  opened  in  1833,  was  regarded  by  contemporaries 
with  a  good  deal  of  admiration,  partly  because  it  was  built 
within  the  appropriation,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
unusual  occurrence  even  in  those  days.  The  advocates  of 
better  methods  for  the  treatment  of  insane  persons  had 
argued  that  many  cases  of  insanity  were  curable.  In  the 
early  years,  however,  the  number  of  "cures"  was  not  large 
because,  so  it  was  said,  the  early  groupings  of  lunatics 
comprised  the  most  deplorable  cases  to  be  found.  More 
than  one-half  of  those  who  were  taken  to  Worcester  in  the 
first  year  came  from  jails  and  almshouses  and  the  majority  of 
them  had  already  been  confined  for  more  than  ten  years.* 
When  the  incoming  flow  of  patients  represented  the  normal 
amount  of  insanity,  a  considerable  portion  would  be  cured,  so 
it  waa  expected,  but  up  to  1850  or  1860,  these  expectations 
had  not  been  fulfilled.' 

The  philanthropists  and  reformers  had  traced  much  of  the 
crime  and  distress  that  was  to  be  found  around  them  to  the 
habit,  that  was  quite  widespread  in  those  days,  of  piuv 

'  Bm   Tfi»  North   Atneriean  Rtnaw,  '  RtporU   and   OUitr   Dacumanl*  r«- 

lUv,    pp.    91-121 ;     Edward    Jarvis'a  lottng   le   ilit    Biota    Lunaiie    HotpUal 

Intmitg  and   Intane  Aiylunwl    Jotin  at    Woreattr,   Matt.    (Boston,    1837), 

M.  Qalt'a  Eitau*  o"  Atylumt  for  Ftr-  SBpedaUy  p.  37  snd  fol.     Part  of  thia 

MIX    ^    Vntound    Mind    (Richmond,  report  is  in  Boston  Prison  Discipline 

1860)    and    "Second    Sarie*"    (Rich-  Society'a R«]Kirt(,  iz.  299. 
moDd.   1SS3);    and  Oeone  L.   Hani-  'BeKinaing  with   1S40,   the   federal 

•on'a  Ltgialatiim  <m  Jntoni/y  .  .  .  Lu>  oensuaea   contain   information   on   the 

nocv   Iiowt  .  .  .  a/   Of    UniUd   Slattt  dcfectiTe  (md  dependent   classea;    aee 

te  .  .  .  188S.  E.   C.  Lunt'a  Kev  lo  tlit  .  .  .  Centut, 

•  See  Directon  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  f  K.    Oeorge  Tucker's  Proarttt  of  Iht 

Asylum's  iteporfi.  iii  (December.  1837J ;  UnOtd   SiaiM   (New   York,    186S).  ch. 

Director*   and   SuperiBteodent   of  the  iz,  tmd  "Appendix,"  ch.  vi,  haa  useful 

Ohio    Lunatic    Avium's    RtparU,    Si  informatioD  oo   the   suhjeot   oomp&ed 

~    r.  1S41).  from  the  oenaase*. 
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chasing  shares  in  lotteries.*  Ill  success  had  driven  men  to 
drink,  had  induced  them  to  steal,  and  had  even  deranged 
their  intellects.  Success,  however,  did  not  reward  the 
readjusters  so  soon  in  this  matter  as  it  had  in  others.  In- 
deed, until  the  multiplication  of  stocks  and  bonds  provided 
an  outlet  for  speculative  desire,  lotteries  maintained  their 
place  despite  reformers,  legislatures,  and  courts  of  law. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  legislators  in 
those  days  hesitated  to  use  the  taxing  power  and  preferred 
to  raise  funds  for  schools  and  colleges  and  internal  improve- 
ments by  means  of  lotteries;*  for,  whatever  might  be  said 
against  them,  it  was  certain  that  money  raised  in  this  way 
was  always  "cheerfully  paid."  It  was  an  expensive  process, 
for,  generally  speaking,  for  every  hundred  thousand  dollars 
paid  by  the  public  for  lottery  tickets,  about  one-half  went 
to  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  and  to  the  ticket  brokers 
and  sellers  and  of  the  other  half  about  one-third  went  to  the 
beneficiary  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  buyers  of  tickets 
in  the  fon^n  of  prizes.  No  tax  ever  brought  in  so  small 
a  net  percentage  as  a  lottery. 

Moreover,  the  practice  of  "insuring"  or  betting  that 
a  number  would  be  lucky  or  unlucky  encouraged  gam- 
bhng  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  device  that  ever 
claimed  respectability.    And  there  were  very  serious  charges 

>  Id  1830,  the  Orftod  Jury  of  tii«  *  Job  R.  Tyaon  on  page  2ft  of  hia 

CHy   of   New   York   "preaented"   the  Britf  Sunqr  ef  the  .  .  .  lAMtry   Sv 

Ereat   and   sroirms  evils   of   lotteriee.  tern    (Philadelphia.    1833)    atatca   that 

They  roimd  that  fiom  August  12  to  there   ««[«   about   four    hundred   lot> 

November   10.    fourteen   lotteriea   had  tery  schemM  then   going  on  in   nintt 

been    drawn    in   the   city,    comprising  States,   the  yearly    amount   of   priiM 

five    hundred    thousand    tiekela    that  in   tbem   being  aomething  over  Gtty-- 

were  sold  for  nearly  two  and  one-half  three  tniUion  dollars.    There  were  then 

million  dollars  or  at  a  yearly  rate  of  two   hundred  lottery  oEBeea  in  Fhila- 

nearly  ten  million  dollars.     Sre  O.  W.  delpbia.  alone.    Thomaa  Doyle'a  Five 

Qordon's    Ltctmt    be/ore    the    Boston  Ytart  in  a  Letttry  Office  (Boston.  1S4I) 

Young  Jlen'i  Socidt/  on  Ihe  Subject  of  contains  much  tnuioua  information. 
LoUerUa     (Boston,     1S33),    Appendix. 
Nets  11. 
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made  of  fraud,  although  in  many  cases  the  preparing  the 
numbers  and  the  drawing  them  from  the  wheel  was  all 
done  in  the  presence  of  some  high  official  as  a  Secretary 
of  State,  a  mayor,  a  governor,  and  the  public.  The  two 
decades  following  the  crisis  of  1819  that  saw  so  great  an  ad- 
vance in  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  ooe  way  or 
another  also  witnessed  the  greatest  development  of  lotteries  in 
our  history.  They  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  construction 
of  churches,  to  the  aid  of  privately  endowed  colleges,  or  to 
helping  corporations  to  dig  canals.  Now,  they  often  formed 
part  of  the  regular  financial  system  of  the  State,  as  the 
Literature  Fund  of  New  York  and  the  so-called  national 
lottery  for  the  building  of  a  court  house,  a  penitentiary, 
schoolhouees  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.'  Between  the  close  of  the  war  and  1820  several 
States  passed  acts  forbidding  the  sale  of  "foreign"  lottery 
tickets  within  the  State  limits,  prohibiting  private  lotteries, 
and  licensing  the  sellers  of  legal  lottery  tickets.'  The 
machinery  for  enforcing  these  laws  seems  to  have  been  very 
ineffective  as  a  rule,  but  one  case,  that  of  Philip  J.  and  Men- 
dez  Cohen  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  worked  its  way  into 
the  Supreme  Court  and  secured  immortaUty  through  a 
decision  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  By  1835  lotteries 
had  been  forbidden  in  most  of  the  Old  Thirteen  States, 
but  the  selling  of  tickets  in  lotteries  outside  of  these  States 
went  on,  apparently,  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  it  was  not  until 
half  the  century  was  passed  that  any  real  impression  had 

■  W.  Bogftrt  Bryan'a  Hidory  of  Oi«  land"  in  Rider'a  Rhodt  lOand  Hitiori- 
NattonelCajntal,  ii,  38,  81.  eal  Traiit.  Second  SeriM.  No.  3,  and  in 

■  A.  R.  Spofford  collected  much  in-  A.  F.  Rosa's  Hiatory  of  LoUerin  in  Nea 
terating  information  in  hii  "Lot-  York.  Tbe  evidence  presented  in  the 
teriea  in  American  Hirtory"  in  Ameri-  Report  of  Ott  Trial  of  CharUa  N.  Bold- 
can  Historical  Associstion'B  Report  tnn  (Ncv  York.  IS  18)  will  repay 
for  1802,  pp.  171-195.  More  infortjia-  perusal  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  get 
tion  can  be  found  in  John  H,  Stiness'i  an  actual  insight  into  an  institution  ol 
"Century   of   Lotteriea  in   Rhode   Is-  a  by-gone  age. 
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been  made  on  tim  most  demoralizing  institution.  With 
this  exception,  however,  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  more  progress  in  the  reconstruction  of 
American  morals  than  all  the  years  that  had  preceded  since 
the  firat  settlement  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia. 
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NOTES 


L  Tbe  Temperance  Hovement.  —  Chapt^  xxxvii  of  the  fourth 
vt^ume  of  McMaater's  Bittory  is  by  far  the  best  collected  account 
of  the  social  readjustments  of  the  first  part  of  the  century ;  but  the 
author's  love  of  the  picturesque  sometimes  leads  a  reader  to  get  an 
overdrawn  impression. 

The  nine  Annval  Reports  of  the  American  Temperance  Society 
from  1827  to  1836,  were  printed  at  Boston  and  were  followed  after 
1838  by  the  Reporta  at  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union.  The  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  Reports  of  the 
Socie^  were  printed  in  three  volumes  at  New  York  in  1852  and  1853 
under  the  title  of  Permanent  Temperance  DoeumerUs.  This  last 
publication  taken  by  itself  gives  the  best  generally  accessible  account 
of  this  early  temperance  movement.  In  addition  there  were  State 
societies  and  local  societiea.  Some  of  these  printed  reports  and  others 
did  not.  The  Panopliet,  from  1810  to  1820,  contains  much  material 
on  the  earlier  time.  Besides  Beecher's  Aviobiograpky  may  be  men- 
tioned John  B.  Cough's  Autabtography,  Neal  Dow's  Reminiscencet, 
L.  A.  Biddle's  Memorial  .  .  .  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  John 
Marsh's  Temperance  RecoUectunu  which  were  jotted  down  in  his  old 
age  and  published  at  New  York  in  1867.  A  digest  of  State  laws  is 
in  The  Cychpadia  of  Temperance  and  ProkHntion,  275-360.  Of  the 
compendious  books,  Daniel  Dorchester's  Liquor  Problem  in  All 
Ages  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful,  but  Woolley  and  Johnson's  Temper- 
ance Progress  of  the  Century  is  usable  and  accurate.  George  F. 
Clark's  History  of  the  Temperance  Reform  tn  Massachusetts  is  clear  and 
concise  and  <^  wider  interest  than  the  title  implies. 

n.  Prison  Diidpline.  —  The  First  Annval  Report  of  the  Boston 
Prison  Discipline  Society  was  published  in  1826,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  succeeding  reports  came  regularly  from  the  press.  The 
early  reports  attracted  so  much  attention  and  were  so  valuable  that 
they  were  reprinted  several  times,  partly  at  public  expense.  The 
first  report  contains  a  summary  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  old 
style  prisons,'  the  second  report  contains  detuls  of  the  new  prisons 

I  An  earlier  Bcoountii  C.  O.  Huhm'i  York  (1822).     A  later  account  of  tlie 

Rtpori  on   the   PeriUeniiary  Sj/iUm  in  Aubum  syitem  is  Crimt  and  Punuh> 

Iht    United    Slain,    Prtparrd   under   «  mtnt   by   Blsnohard   FoBgBte,    at   (HW 

RttoltUion  of  Iht   Soddy  for  Iht   Pre-  time  phyridaii  at  tliAt  priaoD. 
w*lio»  q/  Pojtperitm,  tn  tht  City  of  New 
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that  Tere  then  in  procesa  of  building  with  diagrams  showing  the 
BTTangements.  In  later  reports  the  question  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  taken  up  at  length.  The  news  of  these  experiments  in  America 
spread  to  Europe  and  attracted  four  sets  of  explorera  into  the  doings 
of  the  trana-Atlantic  people.  Two  of  these  visitors,  De  Beaumont  and 
De  Tocqueville,  wrote  a  remarkable  report  which  was  translated  by 
Francis  Lieber — with  considerable  annotation  —  and  was  published 
»t  Philadelphia  in  1833.'  In  the  "  Appendix  "  to  this  book  (p.  187) 
is  a  series  oi  notes  on  conversations  with  prisoners  in  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  and  on  page  199  notes  of  a  striking  con- 
versation with  Capt^  Lynds  to  which  may  be  added  a  note  on  him 
I^ted  on  page  156.  These  researchers  were  attracted  by  the  Auburn 
system,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Another  in- 
vestigator, also  of  power  and  eminence.  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  published 
in  1345  Remarks  on  Pritotu  and  Prison  Diaciplme  tn  the  UnUed  Statei, 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  a  report  on  the  conditbn  of 
affairs  in  that  year.  She  favored  the  Pennsylvania  system  as  it  had 
been  worked  out,  mainly  because  of  her  dislike  of  the  terrorism  that 
was  required  by  the  congregate  system,  if  it  were  really  to  amount 
to  anything.*  Of  publications  that  came  directly  from  the  prisons  is 
A  Bri^  Account  of  the  Coastntction,  Management,  &  DisctjiHtis, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Avbum.  This  was  written 
by  Judge  Gershom  Powers,  agent  and  keeper  of  the  prison  and  a 
remarkable  man.  The  "  General  Regulations  and  Discipline  "  are 
printed  on  pages  1  to  21.  Chapter  viii  of  Frederick  H.  Wines'a 
Ptmishment  and  R^ormatum  *  contains  the  only  compendious  account 

■The   title   i>   On   (A«   PmiUnHam  (Boston,     1846).     Francu    C.    OrtLy*! 

ByiUm  in   the   Unittd   SbtlM.   and   iu  trsot  on  Priion  Ditciplmt  in  America 

Ajrplicalum  in  Franet  by  O.  De  Beaii-  (Boaton.    tS47),  F.    A.  PkckMd'g   /n- 

mont   and   A.    De  TooqueTiUe,  tnui>-  gutrv  tnto  Ihe  Atttgtd  Tendenef  ^  Ait 

Utad  by  FianciB  Lieber.  Saporolion     of    ConvicU,  .  .  .  U>    jwo- 

'  Foe  &  favoT&bla  view  of  the  un-  duct  Diitatt  and  Derantanml.     Btt  a 

mitigat«d    lolitude    plan,    ne    Qeorge  Citiam  of  Pmntyltania  (Philadelphia. 

W.   Bmith's  Dtfenet  of  tin   Svttem  of  1849),    and   in    Oeorse    Comba'e   Be- 

Salilary  Confinemeni  of  PritoTtert  adopUd  markt     on  .  ,  ,  Criminal     Legi^aUon, 

by    the    State    of    Penntvlsonia.     Thia  and  .  .  .  Priton    DiadjUna    (LoDdon, 

was  fint  published  in   1839   and  wae  1864). 

republiahed  in  1833  by  the  Philadelphia  ■  The  full  title  ia  Punuhmcni  ai^ 

8o«iaty     for     Alleviating  the  Miaeriee  Re/imnation.     An  HUloncal   Sketch  of 

ot     Public     Priaons.     The     proa    and  ihe   Rite   of   the   Petni^ntiart/   Syilem. 

oooa  were   sununed  up  in   Dr.   S.   O.  The    fint    edition    waa    publiahed    in 

Howe's    An  -Euaj/    on    Stporott    and  18S6.    The  book  WM  leviaed  by  tb 

CongreoaU  Syitani  of  Priton  DiteipUtie  author  in   1910   and   "•  new   edltkn 
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of  this  phase  of  penological  adjustment  by  an  expert  on  the  general 
subject 

iwised    and    enlsrced "    by   WinUuop  PemwylTuiia    Bud    Autxini    Syateioa" 

D.   Lane  was  piintad  with  an  abta«-  waa  left  aa  in  the  original  edition  an4 

Tiat«d    tlUe    in     1919.     In    both    ot  ao   waa   the   bibliosrapbical   pai'Bcr«>h 

thcM  later  editiMW  oh.  viii  mt  "Tbe  at  the  end  of  th«  oriiiDal  prafkce. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  CHANGING  REUGIODS  SCENE 

In  colonial  days  Church  and  State  had  been  more  or  less 
intimately  connected,  no  matter  whether  the  religious  body 
was  termed  "established"  or  simply  recognized  by  the 
rulers  as  the  dominant  religious  organization.^  With  the 
separation  from  England  hierarchical  control  disappeared  for 
the  moment :  Roman  Catholic  laymen  enjoyed  some  of  tho 
privileges  of  Congregationalism  and  the  Episcopalians  also 
managed  their  own  affairs.  Then,  too,  the  contest  for  the 
political  rights  of  man  temporarily  overshadowed  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  soul  and  the 
intense  idealism  of  the  day  gave  other  means  of  satisfying 
the  desire  for  a  future  life.  ReUgious  systems  seemed  to  have 
broken  down.  This  opinion  may  reflect  only  the  feelings 
of  the  older  clergy  that  people  no  longer  listened  to  their 
ministrations  but  went  off  in  search  of  strange  gods,  —  gods 
that  to  us,  nowadays,  appear  to  be  quite  as  regular  as  the 
old  ones.  Thomas  Jefferson  represented  as  well  as  any  one 
this  radicalism  of  belief.  In  1820,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
he  hoped  the  "genuine  and  simple  religion  of  Jesus"  might 
be  restored,  for  it  had  become  so  "muffled  up  in  mysteries" 
that  it  was  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye.  He  wished  that 
now  men  would  use  "the  talent  of  reason"  that  God  had 
confided  to  them.'    In  the  preceding  year  William  Ellery 

I  See  the  preMUt  work,  vols.   [,  if,  ■  Buffalo   HiBtorical   Society'^  Pvb- 

■nd   lii,   uaiiig   the   index   under   "re-      licatioru,  yu,  2&. 
U(Ioa"  and  the  Mvenl  eecte. 
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Clhanning  in  a  sermon  at  Baltimore  had  expressed  some- 
what similar  ideas.  That  sennoa  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians 
and  an  reposition  of  their  beliefs.'  The  Scriptures,  he 
said,  were  "the  records  of  God's  successive  revelations  to 
mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  last  and  most  perfect 
revelation  of  His  will  by  Jesus  Christ"  who  is  the  only 
"master  of  Christians";  and  whatever  He  taught  "we," 
meaning  Unitarians,  "regard  as  of  divine  authority." 
Forty  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  War  for  Southern  Inde- 
pendence, Theodore  Parker,  the  foremost  Unitarian  minister 
of  that  time,  stated  that  the  New  Testament  contained  four 
doctrines*  that  had  been  "taught  even  by  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth" and  that  he,  Theodore  Parker,  took  "neither  him 
nor  the  New  Testament "  for  his  master.  What  was  good 
in  both  he  used  and  he  tried  to  lift  up  men  whom  he  saw 
"bowed  down  before  the  superstition  of  the  Protestants." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecber  and  bis  daughter, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  held  vigorous  opinions  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  even  of  the  earlier  type.  The  latter  declared 
that  the  Unitarian  denomination  was  "a  whole  generation 
in  the  process  of  reaction,"  while  her  father  regarded  it  as 
"  the  deadly  foe  of  human  happiness, "  for  its  direct  tendency 
was  to  prevent  true  conviction,  stop  revivals,  and  leave  men 

<  Thia  leniKai  may  moit  euily  b«  R«wrvoir.     He  ean  potu  out  what  hm 

found    in    Ttie    Work*   of  William   S.  hai   re«d.    but  he  hai   no   pernuuent 

CAonninir    iaroed    by    Uu    American  souroea  of  Ideaa ;    and  he  wiitM   tor 

Unitaiian  Anodatioii  in  1876,  p.  867.  popularity."     "Hammond  Papen"   in 

It  haa  alao  been  printed  in  many  other  library  of  CongTMa. 
forms.     Dr.    Fenn'a    article    on    Uni-  'Theodort   Parker   to    Mm.    S.    B. 

tariaoiam  in  Tht  Rdiaiout  Bittoni  of  White,    May    22,    166S:     Mauuacript 

Ntia    England:     King't    Chapel    Lte-  in    the    Maaaaohtuetta    Hialarieal    So- 

turn,   pp.   77-133,    ia  distinctly  inter-  ciety.    The  four  doctrines  enumerated 

ettini.     Thomas    Cooper,    writioB    to  by    Parker    are    "(1)  lotot    dtpranly, 

J.  A.  Hammond  in  1836,  said.  "Chan-  (2)  a    uroU/ui    Ood;     (3)  the    SoIm- 

niDg   ii   not   an    original    writer  —  hia  lion  of  a  few  by  the  mcrili  (^  /out, 

language    i«    good,    and    hii    nli^ous  A  (4)  the  eternal  damnoKon  of  the  great 

opiniona  liberal,  but  be  baa  no  ideaa  of  Ma«  of  Mankind." 
hia  own.     He  la  not  a  Spring,  but  a 
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bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  power  of  the  adTersary.' 
In  1825  he  prophesied  that  at  no  distant  day  Umtarianisin 
would  "cease  to  darken  and  pollute  the  land,"  but  even 
Lyman  Beecher's  life  was  not  to  cease  without  charges  that 
he  himself  had  weakened  somewhat  on  one  of  the  cardinal 
beliefs  of  the  old  New  England  Calvinists.'  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  Channiug's  sermon  was  preached  at  Baltimore, 
the  first  city  of  Maryland,  b  in  itself  significant  of  the  reli- 
gious change,  for  it  was  Maryland  that  had  provided  in  the 
"good  old  colonial  days"  boring  of  the  tongue,  branding 
of  the  forehead,  and  death  on  the  scaffold  for  him  who 
announced  his  disbelief  in  the  Holy  Trinity.' 

As  the  century  advanced  change  succeeded  change;  new 
doctrines,  new  disciplines,  new  modes  of  procedure  are 
everywhere  to  be  discerned.*  To  a  twentieth  century 
historical  onlooker  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  some  of  these  differences  really  were  and  even  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  men  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  and  their  families  for  what  seem  to  have  been 
distinctly  doubtful  matters  or  matters  of  small  moment. 
But  so  it  was,  and  however  much  difficulty  one  may  have 
in  understanding,  there  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  tenacity  of  belief  of  the  holders 
of  any  one  of  these  hundred  or  more  religious  divisions 
deserve  the   most   earnest   and    respectful   consideration.' 

I  LymKCi    BMchei't    Aulebiografhn,  that  wm  reprcMotative  of  ft  type  at 

a.  U,  110.  MtUenuDt. 

•  Trial  <>/  Lt/man  Budttr,  DJ>.  bt-  ■  Onaus  Bureau's  SpeeM  Reportt, 
fan  tht  Prttbvlenf  of  Cincinnoli.  on  S^igicuM  BodU*:  1906,  Pt.  i.  «ape- 
Oit  Chtrgt  of  Btnm  (New  York,  dally  pages  09  and  tol.,  which  five  the 
1836).  date    of    orsaniaatiOD.     In    the    "In- 

*8ee  the  preeent  work,  vol.  ii,  430  tioduotiOD "    then    u    a    oompantive 

and  Dot«.  analyaioftheCenMUMof  ISfiOandieeO. 

*  Chapter  z.  Part  Second  of  Chap-  John  Hayward'e  Rdigion  Creed*  and 
man  and  O'Neal's  .Annul*  of  Nmeberrii,  SUiUttiei  (BoBton,  1636)  live*  detaila 
South  Carolina,  oontaini  a  detailed  of  the  eiutins  denominationi  of  the 
aooount  of  leligion  in  that  one  oountjr  eailier  time. 
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Among  the  Baptists  there  were  a  dozen  different  bodies: 
there  were  the  regular  Baptists,  the  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
the  Free  Baptists,  the  Free-will  Baptists,  the  General 
Six  Principle  Baptists,  and  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Fredestinarian  Baptists  and  there  were  three  colored  Baptist 
bodies.  There  were  also  a  dozen  or  so  Methodist  bodies : 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  regular  organ- 
ization and  then  therewere  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churchy 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church,  the  New  Congre- 
gational Methodist  Church,  and  the  Independent  Methodist 
Church.  The  regular  Methodist  organization  was  divided 
on  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  question  into  the  "Church" 
and  the  "Church  South"  and  the  colored  Methodists 
worshipped  by  themselves  and  formed  their  own  church 
bodies,  as  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Zion  Union 
Apostolic  Church,  and  as  many  more.  The  Presbyterians 
were  not  bo  thoroughly  subdivided,  but  there  were  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  them,  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America.  Then  there  was  the  Welsh  Calvinist 
Methodist  Church  which  was  a  Presbyterian  body.  Some 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  were  divided  by  the  line 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  there  were  also  colored 
Presbyterian  Churches.  Besides  these  numerically  strong 
Protestant  organizations,  there  were  isolated  sects  as  the 
Adventists,  who  were  grouped  under  half  a  dozen  names : 
the  Shakers  or  United  Society  of  Believers  as  they  termed 
themselves,  the  Rappists,  the  Dunkers  or  German  Baptist 
Brethren  in  four  forms,  the  Quakers  in  four  forms,  the  Latter- 
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Day  Saints,  or  Mormons  as  they  are  usually  termed,  in  three 
forms,  a  dozen  kinds  of  Mennonites,  among  them  the 
Amish  and  the  Old  Amish,  the  Moravians  in  two  forms,  and 
the  Schwenkfclders,  the  Campbellites,  and  the  Millerites. 
Indeed,  with  the  coming  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
immigrants  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  was  a  further 
addition  to  the  minor  sects ;  but  if  the  Reverend  James 
W.  Alexander  was  right  in  his  assessment  of  them,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  German  Protestants  ^  in  New  York  City  were 
infidels  and  radicals,  and  the  German  Keformed  Church 
itself  was  mad  after  a  "delusive  transcendentalism";  but 
very  likely  he  was  ill  informed  and  generalized  on  insuffi- 
cient premises. 

The  multiplicity  of  sects  did  not  imply  a  lack  of  religious 
fervor  among  large  portions  of  the  people.'  Alexander's 
own  career  in  New  York  showed  that  there  was  opportunity 
tor  evangelical  preaching  and  teaching.  After  a  preliminary 
settlement  of  some  years,  he  left  New  York  for  a  time,  but 
was  recalled  by  the  same  congregation.  For  his  second 
administration  a  great  church  was  built  and  the  sale  of  pews 
in  it  before  the  edifice  was  completed  brought  in  enough 
money  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  building  and  of  the  land  on 
which  it  was  situated.  To  provide  more  room  the  organ 
was  moved  from  its  usual  place  to  the  wall  behind  the  pulpit 
and  the  additional  pews  were  sold  before  they  were  finished. 
Alexander  seems  to  have  been  appalled  at  the  size  of  his 
audiences.  He  always  wished  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
free  church  and  he  had  endeavored  to  secure  a  number  of 
free  pews  in  the  new  building.  To  satisfy  his  longings  his 
people  erected  a  mission  chapel  for  him  where  he  preached 
once  a  week  to  all  those  who  came  to  him.     And  Alexander 

^omtluir    Letter!     of    Jama     W.      lished  at  CsnandBieuB.  N.  Y..  in  1822 
ntubr.  ii.  173,  178.  and   1823.   Ohio   Church   History   8o- 

8m,  however,  "Plain  Troth,"  pub-      ciety'a  Paper;  vi,  1-22. 
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was  only  one  of  many  strong,  eloquent,  and  earnest  preachers 
who  gave  joy  and  hope  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  activities  of  the  churches  wi- 
dened. The  religious  people  began  to  look  after  the  affairs 
of  the  body  and  before  long  devoted  so  much  time,  strength, 
and  resources  to  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  schools, 
hospitals,  and  recreative  organizations  that  the  modern 
observer  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
those  that  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  religious  and  those 
that  are  mainly  concerned  with  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare. The  Quakers  had  always  siipervised  the  worldly 
doings  of  their  members  and  so  had  the  early  New  England 
Congregationalists ;  but  neither  of  these  bodies  had  gone 
outside  of  their  own  denomination.  Now,  the  churches 
became  seized  with  a  missionary  spirit  to  send  devout  men 
and  women  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  great  cities  and 
into  the  wildest  regions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,^  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  and  to  teach  the  proper  care  of  the 
mind  and  body  to  those  of  other  ways  of  thinking  on  religion 
and  possessing  different  ideas  as  to  the  duty  of  man  to 
himself  and  to  his  neighbor.  Alexander  envied  the  Epis- 
copalian, Dr.  Muhlenberg,  because  he  had  only  a  free 
church ;  but  he  also  records,  possibly  not  with  entire  appro- 
bation, that  Muhlenberg  had  on  his  staff  an  apothecary  who 

<  The     history    of    the     American  otlier  sodetiee  which  united   in   IS46 

Board   of   Commiamonera   Tor   Foreign  in   the  American   Miaiionary  As8odb> 

Miasioiu    may    be    easily    traced    in  tion.     See  Lewis  Tappan's  HUfarn  oj 

Rufus    Andenon'B    Manorial    Volvme  the   Amtrican    MUtionani    Auodatien 

OfOitFirttFiflyYeoTtHaXwtima^  (New   York,      1865).    The   missioiiuy 

by  the  Board  in  1861.     The  Gnt  two  ipirit  is  vividly  shown  in  the  Memoir» 

Annual     Btporlt     of     the     American  of  the  Ra.  Samud  J.  MHit  by  Gardiner 

Board  give  Uie  details  of  its  organisa'  Spring  (New  York,   1820)   and  in  the 

tion.       This     aeeociation     represented  lives  of  Adoninun  Judson  by  his  eon. 

slaveholders  aa  well  as  other  persons.  Edward  Judson,  and  by  Frand*  Way- 

Those  who  favored  missionary  enter-  land, 
prises    and    abhorred    slavery    farmed 
VOL.  V.  —  F 
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adminiatered  to  all  free  of  charge  and  four  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who  in  one  year  had  cared  for  twelve  thousand  persons. 
Had  Alexander's  life  been  prolonged,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  read  his  comments  on  the  Episcopal  sisterhood 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  founded  by  Mtlhlenberg.  How  it  all 
appeared  to  the  Reverend  James  Dizon,  an  English  Method- 
ist, who  visited  Boston  in  1848,  is  interesting.  He  noted 
that  the  Sabbath  there  was  strictly  observed,  but  it  was  a 
painful  reflection  to  him  —  nevertheless  —  that  the  churches 
should  be  "  occupied  by  a  race  who  preach  a  diluted  kind 
of  Socinianism"  and  that  the  bold,  broad,  deep  faith  of  the 
original  settlers*  should  be  replaced  by  "the  meagre  and 
flimsy  philosophy  now  announced  in  their  putpite." 

Territorially  there  was  a  somewhat  free  distribution  of 
religious  bodies.  Louisiana  —  the  old  Louisiana  —  was 
pecuhariy  the  abode  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  was  natural 
from  its  early  history ;  but  they  were  strong  in  the  homes  of 
the  Irish  immigrants,  —  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  —  and  there  was  the  old  Catholic  population  of 
Maryland."  Among  the  EvangeUcal  sects  the  Presbj^erians 
were  strong  in  the  old  Northeastern  States,  but  there  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  were  competing  vigorously  with 
them.  Transappalachia,  however,  was  the  harvesting  place 
for  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  for  their  beliefs  and 
modes  of  procedure  were  pecuUariy  fitting  to  the  wilderness 
and  to  the  pioneer.  This  mingling  of  religious  sects  was 
made  possible  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  and 
requirements.'  New  York  had  had  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  made  it  impossible  for  the  Roman  Cathohc  immi- 

>  JuDW    Dizon'a    PtrxnuU    Narra-  both  Teal  eikd  penonal.  to  be  held  tor 

Itw  .  .  .  mth    noliCBM    of   1A«    Bittory  the   benefit    of    the    Romui    Cetbolio 

and     /tuWuhofu     of     Mettiedum     in  Cbureb :    Digeit  a/  U«  Laisi  qf  Maiv- 

Avurita  (New  York,  1649),  p.  23.  land  (1790),  p.  406. 

'In  1792.  the   Muylsod  Aswmbly  'See  the  preeent  work,  toI.  ill,  600- 

pueed    B    law    pemuttins    property,  566. 
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grant  to  acquire  citizenship  or  to  hold  office,  but  this  was 
done  away  with  in  1821.'  North  Carolina  retained  the  word 
"Protestant"  in  her  constitution  until  1835  and  theu  only 
extended  the  limits  of  office-holding'  to  "Christians."  In 
Massachusetts,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  New  Hampshire' 
the  general  rule  had  been  that  every  one  must  worship  the 
Creator  and  that  all  tax  payers  must  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  pubhc  Protestant  "teacher  of  piety"  in  his 
town.  Those  who  did  not  attend  or  support  the  regular 
organization  were  obliged  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the 
town  clerk  and  then  their  contributions  would  go  to  their 
own  parson  or  priest  and  they  themselves  could  worship 
in  their  own  church,  provided  they  were  Christians.  Office- 
holding,  however,  was  confined  to  Protestants.  Under 
this  scheme  a  Quaker  or  a  Roman  Cathohc  might  worship 
in  his  own  way  and  hold  office — except  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred;  but,  unless  there 
was  a  society  of  the  tax  payers'  own  kind  in  their  own  town, 
their  religious  taxes  went  to  the  support  of  the  regular  public 
minister.  Oftentimes,  also,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
experienced  in  securing  certificates  and  in  applying  their 
share  of  the  taxes  to  their  own  minister,  when  there  was 
one,  —  in  one  case  it  is  said  that  it  cost  one  hundred  dollars 
to  collect  four  dollars  from  a  town  treasurer  for  the  use 
of  a  Baptist  clergyman.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Methodist  organization,  its  ministers  were 
not  "settled"  and,  therefore,  could  not  secure  for  their  own 
use  any  of  the  town  tax  money  paid  by  their  own  conmtiuni- 
cants.    In  1811,  "voluntary  societies"  of  Protestants  were 

■  Bee  tite  pieeent  wotk.  vol.  iil,  CM ;  ■  North  Carolina  BocHei.  vUl,  106. 

Joi/mal  a/  oU  Cmtontum  of  Ihe  Slol*  it/  '  For     the     general     oondition     of 

Ntn-York  .  .  .  IStl.  pp.  314-332, 4B2-  religioii  in  New  Ensland  in  thu  period, 

4M :  L.  H.  CUrke'a  Baport  t^  ih»  .  .  .  at*  PbuI  E.  Lauer'a  CAvrcA  and  Stat* 

ContmOion . . .  ofAvovtt,  1891,  p.  TO, etc. ;  in  N«v)  Bnifiand,  oh.  t. 
and  Poore'e  CnxMuKcmt,  Pt  ii,  1346. 
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recognized  by  law  in  Massachusetts.  This  relieved  the 
.  situation  for  the  less  closely  organized  Protestant  societiea, 
but  did  not  in  any  way  help  the  Roman  Catholics.  These 
had  to  wait  until  the  conetitution  was  amended  in  1833  before 
they  were  freed  from  the  obhgation  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  regular  Protestant  minister  as  well  as  of  their 
own  priest ; '  but  after  1821  Roman  Catholics  might  hold 
office  in  Massachusetts.^  The  requirement  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  legislators  should  be  Protestants  was  not 
removed  in  New  Hampshire  until  1877,  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  "teacher  of  religion"  supported  by  pubUc 
contributions  must  be  a  Protestant  was  also  omitted  at  the 
same  time.  In  Massachusetts  what  might  be  called  local 
option  in  religion  had  been  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
State  supreme  court  in  1820.'  Under  the  State  constitution 
and  laws,  the  voters  of  a  town  had  the  ultimate  right  of 
choosing  the  town  minister.  In  the  old  days  the  more 
devout  of  the  townspeople  had  formed  the  "church"  and 
had  selected  the  minister,  but  the  confirmation  of  the 
appointment  and  arrangement  as  to  compensation  belonged 
to  the  voters  in  town  meeting.  In  1818,  the  voters  of  the 
town  of  Dcdham  decided  to  choose  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian persuasion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  but 
two  or  three  members  of  the  regular  town  religious  oi^ 
ganization  were  Orthodox  Trinitarian  Congregationalists. 
These  seceded,  demanded  the  town  ecclesiastical  property 
and,  being  denied  it  by  the  town  authorities,  sued  them 

■In  1819  the  old  cobmal  lystem  of  Iht  DtOv"  (Exeter.  N.  H.,  1823). 
WM  done  Bway  with  in  New  Hamp'  *See  o&th  ot  governor  uid  mem- 
■hiie  by  a  l*w  that  waa  known  popu-  bers  of  the  legislatura  in  CoiwfiluJwmt 
Uriy  as  the  "Tolention  Act."  At  iff  Oie  Uniitd  SlaUi.  and  of  tka  Com- 
leaM  one  man  felt  called  upon  to  tnomntaUh  of  Ma»*iich-u»ttU. 
protest  asainst  any  person  being  le-  ■  The  CoiulidiJum  of  Nan  HampMrt 
(luired  to  support  public  wonhip  in  a  tu  amtnded  bti  At  ConiMuhcma'  Con- 
pamphlet  entitled  Somt  RemartB  on  vmiUm  .  .  .  1876  (Concord.  1877),  pp. 
tht  "Toleration  Ad"  of  1819  .  .  .  2,0.11.15. 
£v  a  friend  (o  (Ae  "Public   Wonhip 
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(or  it.  The  court  decided  that  the  property  aad  goods  of 
the  town  reUgious  organization  belonged  to  the  town  —  or 
to  the  pariBh  which  was  the  town  or  a  part  of  the  town  in  its 
ecclesiastical  form.  It  made  no  difference  how  many  of  the 
church  members  seceded,  the  religious  edifice  and  all  the 
religious  property,  even  the  communion  service,  belonged 
to  the  town '  and  not  to  the  old  "church."  In  a  few  years 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congregationalists  * 
and  it  was  this  revolution  in  religion  that  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  system  by 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  that  was  adopted  in  1853. 
The  establishment  of  religious  toleration  and  religious 
freedom  is  best  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Thirteen  States.  In 
common  with  the  two  other  hierarchically  controlled  reli- 
gious organizations,  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Roman  CathoUcs  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  severance  from  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
case  of  these  and  especially  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  revolutionists,  whether 
Cathohc  or  Protestant,'  would  recognize  or  tolerate  the 
Ehiglish  connection.  Indeed,  the  Revolution  had  been 
undertaken  in  part  to  limit  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
Episcopal    authorities.     The    Roman    Catholics    had    no 

■  Edward  Bnelc'i  Mattaehutetit  Ec-  in  this  voluine  there  were  about  130 
tittiatiiaU  Law,  chi.  ii-T.  There  i>  a  UnitariBn  consreKBtions  in  Muia- 
list  of  casBB  following  the  index.  This  diuaetta  as  a  wliole  and  mors  than 
daoiaion  waa  made  by  Chief  Juatice  260  Orttiodoi  churchea.  Georse  Bur- 
Parker,  who  had  recently  presided  over  geas'E  Paget  from  tilt  EccUnaMeat 
the  deliberationB  of  the  constitutional  Miliary  of  Nev>  Bneland,  121. 
convention  of  1620  that  hod  refused  to  *  See  John  Gilmarr  Shea's  Zjl/t 
alter  the  religious  lawa,  see  Joimtal  and  Tima  <4  Oi»  Meat  Rm.  John  Car- 
^  lAe  Dtbaltt  of  Hit  ConteiUion  of  roS  (New  York.  1688)  forming  vol. 
ISK^tStl,  using  index  under  "Deo-  li  of  Shea'a  Bittory  of  Ihe  Catholic 
laration  of  Righta."  Chvnh  taWtin  Uu  LvniU  of  At  Ut^lti 

■  At  the  clooe  of  tlte  period  covered  Slattt. 
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connectioQ  with  the  English  government,  but  the  control 
'  of  the  church  in  English  America  had  been  exercised  through 
persons  domiciled  in  Great  Britain.  At  once  the  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  took 
possession  of  the  church  property  and  established  a  system 
of  trustees  in  whom  the  title  of  the  property  was  legally 
vested.^  Bishop  Carroll  felt  himself  obliged  to  assent  to  the 
establishment  of  this  system,  and  in  the  time  of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  even  under- 
took to  exercise  some  option  as  to  the  choice  of  their  priests. 
The  liberality  and  quasi-independence  of  the  Church  in 
America  at  this  time  attracted  to  it  many  members  of  the 
old  colonial  families  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Catholics  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of 
two  remarkable  men,  Francis  A.  Matignon  and  John 
Lefebvre  Cheverus.  Like  so  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  that  time  in  America,  they  were  Frenchmen  bom 
and  were  men  of  culture.*  Under  their  administrations, 
Roman  Catholics  in  Boston,  who  had  numbered  about  one 
hundred  in  the  first  year  of  the  century  and  about  seven 
hundred  in  1808,  increased  to  over  two  thousand  in  1820.* 
In  New  York  the  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  century  was  very  marked.  They 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  old  French  invaders  and  the 
memories  of  Dutch  contests  with  Spanish  Catholics  in  the 
Netherlands  was  still  a  matter  of  vigorous  tradition.  But 
with  the  accession  to  power  of  Bishop  Hughes  a  period  of 
rapid    development    set    in.     In    the    years    after    Bishop 

■  ThomM    O'Oothuui'b    Bitloni    0/  EiUMMmenf   of   the   Chvrch   i»   Ntw 
Iha  Roman  Caihclie  Church,  269.  finfdarul  (Booton.   1872)   uid  Hftmon'* 

■  There  are  some  intareat^lg  notes  Lift  of  ConJinaJ  Chmtntt  tranal>ted  by 
OD  the  tinginTiinpn  of  Ronuui  Cstholicigm  E.  Btcwart. 

D  New  England  and  references  to  other  ■  For  other  eEtimatea  see  Amtriettn 


books  in  Antrican  Caihelic  Bitlorical       CeBuAic  Bi*tarical  Rtiaarcku  ivt  1S87, 
SttiOTchn   for   18S7.   pp.    12-18.     See      p.  18. 
bIoo    Jainee    Iltton'a    jSJtdcAet    of   tta 
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Carroll's  death  in  1815  the  Catholic  chxirches  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  had  become  almost  congregational  societies. 
In  Philadelphia,  Father  Hogan,  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  even 
celebrated  mass  contrary  to  orders  from  Home,  for  which  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  church  authorities.'  In  the 
end  the  trustees  and  congregations  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  and  elsewhere  were  obliged  to  give  way  and 
ultimately,  throughout  the  country,  the  local  CathoUc 
authority,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  legal  holder  of  the  church  property.  In 
Hxe  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  interesting 
case  came  up  for  settlement  in  New  York  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  priest  for  the  revelation  of  knowledge  that  had 
come  to  him  in  the  confessional.  Father  Anthony  Kohlman, 
who  was  then  administering  the  diocese,  being  questioned  on 
the  witness  stand,  refused  to  reveal  anything  that  had  been 
said  to  him  in  the  confessional.  He  was  ready  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  private  citizen,  he  said,  but  as  a  priest  his  con- 
science and  his  duty  would  prevent  him  from  stating  what 
he  had  learned  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  functions.* 
To  do  otherwise  would  make  him  a  traitor  to  his  church,  his 
ministry,  and  his  God.  It  would  render  him  "guilty  of 
eternal  damnation"  and  he  would  go  to  prison  or  to  instanta- 
neous death  before  endangering  his  soul.  The  court  through 
its  president,  De  Witt  Clinton,  thereupon  decided  that  a 
priest  could  not  be  compelled  to  testify  as  to  what  had  come 
to  him  only  through  the  confessional. 

1  "Documenta  Relatiiis  to  tbs  C»M      iee  also  p.  495  (or  wa  earlier  fonn  of 
of  Bar.  WHlitun  Hos&n,  uid  the  Schiam 


in  St.   Mvy't  Church,   Philadel[ihia"  'Thomaa    O'OonDBn'a    Hittory    «f 

■re  in  Workt  o/  llu  Right  Ret.  John  th«    Roman    Calhalie    Chvrek    in    Uu 

Englmid    (Bmltimore.    1S4B),  v.    109-  Unilat    Slalti.    313.   SU,   and    J.   O. 

213.    A  copy  of  the  ezcominuDioation  Shea's  Bitlory  of  Ih*  Catholic  Chvrek, 

of  Father  Hogan  ia  on  page  4BG  of  W.  iii.   106-167.     The  trial  ia  printed  in 

Oland  Bourne'*   BUtory  of  Um  Pvblie  The  Caihalie  Quotum  in  Amtriea  re- 

School  Soeithl  itf  th*  Cits  of  Ntw  York;  ported  byW.8aiiipK»i(New  York,  181$. 
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The  first  great  accession  of  Roman  Catholics  came  with 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  which  brought  into  the  religious 
population  of  the  country  about  one  hundred  thousand 
communicants  of  that  faith.  With  them  came  also  a  contest 
that  had  been  raging  for  some  years  between  the  regular 
church  authorities  of  Louisiana  and  -the  Capuchins.  The 
latter  maintained  that  they  had  had  certain  proprietary 
rights  in  the  province  in  the  Franco-Spanish  days.  Ulti- 
mately they  were  obliged  to  yield,  but  not  until  the  dispute 
had  greatly  hindered  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  the  annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  in  the  course  of  the  Mexican  War, 
other  historic  bodies  of  Roman  Catholics  came  into  the 
American  commonwealth ;  but  the  great  accessions  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  were  Irish  immigrants 
from  the  old  country  across  the  Atlantic.  These  began 
coming  in  lai^e  numbers  in  the  1840's.  They  settled  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  seaboard  for  the  most  part. 
Soon  English  and  continental  clerics  gave  place  to  Irish 
priests  and  the  church  rapidly  drifted  away  from  the  old 
population  of  the  country.  It  became  an  immigrant  church 
and  its  rapidly  growing  strength  alarmed  many  persons. 
Moreover,  as  it  increased  in  size  its  rulers  became  more  and 
more  insistent  upon  acquiescence  in  their  demands  and 
especially  in  freedom  to  carry  out  the  established  features 
of  their  faith.  In  New  York,  Bishop  Hughes  conducted  a 
manful  fight  to  bring  about  a  diversion  of  a  part  of  the 
public  school  fund  for  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  Objections  were  raised  to  the  books  used  in  the 
schools  that  were  then  under  the  care  of  the  PubUc  School 
Society.  This  was  a  private  corporation  that  had  been 
established  by  benevolent  persons  to  provide  better  in- 
struction for  the  poor  children  of  the  city.     Originally,  most 
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of  its  members  had  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
by  1840  it  included  members  of  many  evangelical  faiths. 
Thia  society  had  built  up  a  great  organization  that  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  bits  of  pedagogical  enterprise  in  the 
country.  When  the  Roman  Catholics  objected  to  the  booka 
used  in  their  schools  the  society  met  them  vith  a  friendly 
spirit  and  blotted  out  passages  that  were  objectionable  as 
one  in  Maltebrun's  "Geography"  animadverting  on  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy  in  Italy ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  concessions  of  this  kind  were  not  at  all  what 
were  wanted.  In  1841,  the  Roman  Catholics  cast  enough 
votes  in  the  New  York  City  election  for  members  of  the 
State  Assembly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  politicians 
and  to  bring  from  Governor  Seward  an  earnest  message. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  School  Law  of  1842  which 
established  a  pubhc  Board  of  Education  for  that  city  and 
diverted  the  public  money  to  it  from  the  School  Society. 
For  some  years  two  sets  of  schools  were  maintained ;  but 
this  was  a  condition  of  things  that  could  not  last  and  in  1853 
the  School  Society  turned  over  its  property  to  the  public 
authorities  and  went  out  of  exktence.' 

As  the  century  advanced  and  the  Roman  CatfaoUc  num- 
bers increased,  fear  of  them  became  acute.  They  had  estab- 
lished convents  and  houses  of  refuge  for  men  and  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  around  them  all  kinds 
of  stories  gathered.  These  finally  became  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  with  the  so-called  confessions  of 
Maria  Monk,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  a 
Catholic  institution  at  Montreal.  Escaping  from  this 
place,  according  to  her  story,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  realized  what  an  effective  use  might  be  made 

'  W.  Oland  Bonme'a  Hulory  of  Oit  ia  occupied  with  this  contest,  Kiving 
PvbUc  School  Socielv  of  th*  Citg  of  Nea  Ions  extncta  from  documenla  on  botli 
Tort.    The  greater  pazt  of  tbia  volum*      lidM. 
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of  her.  Boon  the  "Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk" 
appeared.'  ITiey  created  a  tremendous  stir  and  led  to 
further  confessions  by  herself  and  by  others.'  Later  a 
thoroughly  competent  historical  student  went  over  the 
Canadian  convent,  book  in  hand,  and  proved  the  whole 
story  to  be  false.'  The  tale,  however,  had  served  its  pu> 
pose  by  adding  to  the  suspicion  and  dread  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  conventual  houses  held  by  very  many  Protestants. 
In  1844,  there  were  several  riots  in  Philadelphia  directed 
against  the  Irish  and  the  Roman  CathoUcs.  In  a  few  days 
buildings  were  burned  in  that  city  and  neighborhood,  the 
militia  and  public  officials  standing  idly  by.*  The  most 
spectacular  of  these  aggressions  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  the  burning  of  the  UrsuUnc  Convent  at  Somerville  near 
Boston  by  a  band  of  people  from  that  city  in  August,  1834. 
A  former  occupant  of  that  institution,  Rebecca  T.  Reed,  had 
related  stories  about  it  greatly  to  its  prejudice."  In  1834, 
one  of  the  nuns  living  there  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
wandered  away.  The  next  day  she  vfaa  brought  back  by 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  the  convent  was 
the  best  place  for  her.  Everything  was  on  a  perfectly 
friendly  footing  and  she  was  at  entire  Uberty  to  leave  at 
any  time  that  she  wished.  The  story,  however,  assumed  the 
form  of  an  account  of  an  imprisonment  of  a  woman  and  a 
Boston  mob  set  out  to  rescue  her.'    She  met  her  would-be 

>  Firat  [iriDtod   %t   New   York   and  Catholic  Lay  Citi*tnt  o/   .    .    .   PhUa- 
reprinted  at   PhiUdelpUti,   Btu   Fnm-  '    ddjihia  .  .  .  in   Btgard   to   1A<   Ciiumi 
oinco,   and    elBewhere.     Bee    aiao    the  of  tht  Lait  RioU;   and  the  tracta  listed 
Work4  of  tht  Rifflit  Rm.  J<An  Enaland  in  the  note  to  p.  383  of  McMaater. 
(Baltimore,   184S),  v,  347-416.  'Later  these  were  collected  into  a 

>  Bee  ConfiMtumm  of  o  French  Caik-  book  and  printed  aa  Six  Mottlht  in  a 
olic  Pri«tl  edited  by  S.  F.  B.  Mom  Convent  (Borton.  183fi).  For  a  Koman 
(New  York,  1837).  CathoUo  view  we  An  Antatr  to  Six 

>8ee    William    L.    Stone'a    JLoria  Ifonlhi  in  a  Convmi  by  tht  Lady  Sti- 

Monk   and  lit   Nunntrv   i4  lh<   tfoM  lienor  (Boaton,  IBSS)  and  the  Waria  of 

Ditu  (New  York.  1836).  tltt  RiOU  Rtv.  John  England,  v.  232-347. 

*  McMaater's  PeofU  of  tK»   UniUi  *Bee  lUport   of  the   CommiOee,   re- 

Staia.    vii,   375-383;    Addnti  of   tU  latiwi  U»  Ifcc  Dulrvttum  of  IKt   Urtft- 
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liberators  at  tiie  door  of  the  convent ;  but  nothing  she  could 
do  or  Bay  could  convince  them  that  she  was  safe  within 
its  walls.  They  compelled  all  the  inmates  of  the  building 
to  leave,  although  some  of  them  were  ill.  They  searched 
the  house  thoroughly,  plundered  it  effectively,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  The  religious  and  racial  jealousies  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  occurrences  that  have  just  been  noted 
assumed  a  poUtical  form  with  the  rise  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Party. 

Statistics  of  Uie  churches  are  more  vague  and  imtrust- 
worthy  than  Uiose  of  population  and  industry,  —  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal ;  but  if  we  make  large  allowances  and 
do  not  draw  too  fixed  conclusions  from  them  the  figures  are 
worth  putting  together  and  setting  down.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1850  was  a  httle  over  twenty- 
three  millions  and  there-  were  something  over  fourteen 
million  "  aggregate  accommodations  "  in  all  churches,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Censtis  "  of  that  year,  by  which  must  be  imder- 
stood  seating  capacity.'  Of  this  total,  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  was  set  down  by  the  ceoaua  takers  of  1850  as 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  fifteen  thousand  to 
the  Jews,*  leaving  the  rest  to  the  Protestants.  It  has  been 
often  claimed  and  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  b  difficult  to  put 

Um  Comtni   (Bocton,   IS34):    Mmu-  pMtod  fn  Uie  Compcndt um  <tf  lh«  ^tnM 

(^oetta   Hutorical   Botnoty's   Proeted-  C«nMM,  CIS,  617. 

ingt,  iaA  Berln.  iii,  216;  An  Acanml  'In  1818,  Mordecai  M.  No^  Mtj- 
of  Oit  Conflagration  of  Qa  UrniirM  DMted  the  Dunib«r  of  Jem  in  tba 
Comml  (BoMoa,  1834) ;  Tnal  of  John  United  States  kt  3000;  in  1848,  tbraa 
R.  Bundl  .  .  .  for  Arvm  and  Barg-  were  60.000  sccordins  to  M.  A.  Berk ; 
lory  in  Iha  (Triulins  Coratnt  (Boa-  MO  UniM  StaUt  Cennu,  Spxial  R»- 
toD,  1834);  The  Trial  of  U«  Pertona  portt,  lUlioum*  Bodia;  1906,  Pt.  ii, 
eharatd  wilA  Burning  Hit  Content  (Bo»-  320.  Up  to  IfilQ  tlie  jsm  luive  pub- 
ton,  1834).  For  otlter  titlea.  see  Junea  lishad  little  valuable  hiatorical  na- 
F.  Huooewelt's  BMiographv  of  Charltt-  terial  for  the  PviAicaiiont  of  the  Ameri- 


■  llieBe  figuras  are  taken  ftom  the  laixely    argumentative.     Eiekid    and 

CatmiM  of  1860,  pp.  ix,  Ivii  iwd   fol.,  UehtAittein'a  Hittory   of  Iht  Jem  vf 

lOlS    and   fol.     liie    figures   of    "ao-  AtcAnumd gives promiae cdf  bettar tbinck 
commodationa"  in  thia  oanaua  ara  »- 
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the  Romao  Catholic  figures  side  by  side  with  the  Protestant, 
because  in  the  Catholic  Church  Beveral  perBons  may  use  one 
accommodation  on  one  or  every  Sunday  of  the  year ;  whereas, 
in  the  Protestant  churches,  in  the  old  settled  regions,  one 
sitting  per  church  attendant  would  be  the  rule,  but  in  the 
newer  settled  country  and  in  the  church  of  some  popular 
city  preacher  the  number  of  attendants  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  of  sittings  and  far  exceeds  the  number  of  com- 
municants. Probably  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way 
to  set  down  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  as  belonging  to  some  Christian  organization  in  1850, 
or  at  all  events,  as  considering  themselves  within  the  Chris- 
tian fold. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  endeavor  to  trace  the  growth  of 
some  of  the  Christian  bodies,  the  total  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  in  1800,  before  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  accession  of  Mexican  territory,  is  generally 
given  as  one  hundred  thousand  in  round  numbers,'  and  the 
number  of  Roman  CathoUcs  in  1850,  after  these  accessions 
and  the  first  wave  of  Irish  immigration,  is  set  down  as  one 
and  one-half  miUions,  —  each  Roman  Catholic  sitting  ac- 
counting for  two  or  three  communicants.  Sorting  out, 
adding,  and  multiplying  the  numbers  of  "accommodations" 
as  given  in  the  "  Census  "  of  1850,  it  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  not  far  from  three  hundred  thousand  Roman  Catholics 
were  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  the  acquisitions  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  increase  of  the  native  Cath- 
olic population  since  1800,  it  would  appear  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communicants  in  1850  were  im- 
migrants, mainly  from  Ireland,  and  their  children.     Most  of 

>0'Qormaii    in   )ub  BUtary    of  tha      8l«tea    outside    of    Orieaoi    Tenitoiy 
Soman  Ca&oKe  Church,  p.  203,  cItm      U  70,000. 
tiw  Dumber  of  Cstholica  in  the  United 
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the  remainder  were  of  Spanish  or  French  origin ;  in  other 
words  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  in  the  United 
States  had  not  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  American  poUtical 
institutions. 

Apart  from  the  Roman  Catholic  exotic  growth  and  from 
the  increase  in  the  isolated  faiths  —  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists,  and  others  —  the  interest  in  religious  development 
centred  about  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Methodists ;  for  these  were  the  three  great  frontier  religious 
organizations  that  grew  with  the  growth  of  Transappalachia. 
From  the  best  figures  attainable,  the  Presbyterians  increased 
iu  the  fifty  years  from  forty  thousand  to  one-half  a  million, 
the  Baptists  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  all  its 
branches  from  sixty-five  thousand  to  over  one  and  one- 
quarter  millions.'  Of  course  some  of  this  growth  occurred 
in  the  "  Old  Thirteen  "  and  there  it  represented  a  withdrawal 
from  the  two  religious  bodies  that  might  well  be  called 
established,  the  English  Episcopalian  or  Anglican  Church 
and  the  Congregational  connection. 

Conditions  on  the  frontier  —  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  older  States  and  in  the  newly  settled  regions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  —  were  favorable  to  the  peculiar  in- 
fluences and  modes  of  procedure  of  the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists  and  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  Presbyterians.  All 
these  represented  religious  proceedings  in  which  everj'  one 
could  take  part  and  the  manifestations  of  faith  had  some- 
thing tangible  in  them  and  emotional.  Among  "historical 
sources"  of  the  nineteenth  century  few  are  better  worth 
reading  than  the  reminiscences,  letters,   and  journals  of 

■  Then  fisures  aa  to  the  strength  of  Evangelical     fsithg.     Dr.     Dorchester 

idigiouB  orguiit&tionB  are  takeo  from  put  a  great  deal  of  labor  into  thi*  oom- 

Daniel     Dorcheeter'a    CArufuntfv    tn  pilation  and  under  each  entry  gives  » 

Uit  Vniicd  Slatf,  p.  6tfi  for  the  Romaa  definite  oitatioa  (o  bii  author!^. 
Catholics,  and    pp.  733-73fi    for    the 
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Asbury  and  his  followers  and  of  the  Baptist '  and  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  The  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  itinerants  are  startling.  It  is  estimated  that  Asbuiy, 
the  Methodist  Bishop,  preached  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
sermons,  ordained  more  than  four  thousand  preachers,  and 
travelled  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  miles  at  a  period  when  travelling  was  difficult  and 
oftentimes  dangerous.*  His  salary  was  sixty-four  dollars  a 
year  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  were  such  that  he  could 
not  think  of  marriage.  He  might  well  be  described  as  the 
greatest  of  the  circuit  riders,  although  he  never  rode  what 
was  technically  called  a  circuit ;  but  the  careers  of  the  actual 
circuit  riders  were  full  of  human  interest,  and  besides  carry- 
ing the  rehgious  impulse  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  land, 
they  bore  with  them  the  elements  of  education. 

The  astonishing  growth  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  sects  in  the  newer  part  of  the  country  dates 
back  to  the  Great  Revival  of  1800  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
The  people  Uving  there  were  of  the  primitive  type,  working 
and  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  lacking  everything 
but  the  bare  necessities  of  existence.  Moreover,  they 
belonged  to  the  Scotch  Irish  race,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  singularly  impressionable.  James  McGready  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  moving  force,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
coming  of  the  brothers  McGee,  William  and  John,  one  a 
Methodist  and  the  other  a  Presbjrterian,  that  the  movement 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  religious  revolution..    Twenty 

t  The   hardihJpa  and   the  aptnt  of  Piortttr    Bithap ;    or,    Tht    Li/e    ani 

tlie  life  of  B  Baptiat  miniiter  tn  well  Time*  of  Praneu  Atbum,  ohs.  vi  Ji. 

illiutnted    in    tiie    ilmtoir    ctf    Elder  An  Idea  of  the  extent  uid  v&riety  of 

John  Peak,  vrUten  by  hinuej/  (BobIod,  Aibury'i    labon    may    be   hsd    fron 

1S32)     and     P,     Donon's     Memoir     of  Thi  Htarl  of  Athiay't  Joamal,  «dit«id 

JaaA  Creath.  Jr.  (Cinciiuiati.  1872).  by  E.  B.   T^ple   In  1004   or  from   H. 

'  This   computAtion   ia  from  J.   M.  M.    Du    Boae's    Ffttncit    Aibury,    A 

Buckley's  HitUrry  o{  JfelAoduli  in  lAa  Biooravhieal  Study   (Naahnlle,  Tena.. 

UnOed    Stale;    34G.    See    for    detaUa  1016). 
ot  a  ioumey  or  two  W.  P.  StricUand'a 
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years  later,  the  latter  set  down  his  recollections  of  the  revival 
in  a  letter  '  that  has  heen  widely  reprinted.  The  two  went 
to  the  Ked  River  settlement  in  Kentucky  in  1799,  drawn 
thither  by  curiosity  to  witness  McGready's  methods  of 
exhortation,  about  which  they  had  heard  a  great  deal. 
After  he  and  two  other  ministers  had  preached  and  the  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  other  ministers  had  left, 
the  McGees  remained  with  most  of  the  people.  William 
sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  pulpit,  but  the  power  of  God 
was  upon  John.  He  told  the  people  that  he  was  appointed 
to  preach ;  he  exhorted  them  to  let  the  Lord  God  reign  in 
their  hearts  and  their  souls  should  Uve.  A  woman  suddenly 
broke  silence  and  "shouted  tremendously."  McGee  left 
the  pulpit  to  go  to  her,  but  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then 
"the  power  of  God  was  strong  upon  me,"  so  he  asserted 
twenty  years  later.  ■  He  turned  again,  and,  losing  sight  of  the 
fear  of  man,  went  through  the  house  "  shouting  and  exhorting 
with  all  possible  ecstasy  and  energy."  The  floor  was  soon 
covered  with  "the  slain" ;  their  screams  for  mercy  pierced 
the  heavens  and  mercy  came  down.*  Soon  afterward,  the 
McGee  brothers  were  instrumental  in  instituting  the  first 
great  camp  meeting,  where  thousands  of  people  came 
together  from  "far  and  near"  to  enjoy  their  ministrations. 

>  A.  H.   Il«dford'a  Hitlory  cf  Mtth-  Kriohl,    tiit    Backvioodi    Prtaektr    snil 

oditm  in  Kttituckti,   i,   267-272,   atJns  Richard     M'Nemar'B     Tht     Kentucky 

the     MModut     llavumt,     it.     189-  Rmval;   or  a  Short  Bitlory  of  Oie  Late 

191.  fiztmontinar]/  Oidpoarino  of  Ihe  Spirit 

'D.  I/,  tieon&rd's  "Koitucky  Re-  of  God  in  the  Wetlem  Stalee  of  Amerita 
rival  ot  1799-1806"  ii  s  very  Ule-  are  moat  widely  uaed  by  writaira. 
like  and  not  Bympathetic  accaunt  of  M'Nemor'B  book  was  printed  origi- 
this  ereot  (Pajxrs  o!  th«  Ohio  Church  nally  in  1807  and  therefore  haa  the 
History  Society,  v,  44-71).  A  much  merit  at  coDtemporaBeousnGaa.  Rob- 
longer  account  it  Catliarine  C.  Cleve-  ert  Davidson's  /Tutoni  of  Ihe  Pteebv- 
land'a  Tht  Qreal  Rmital  in  the  Weet,  terian  Church  tn  Kentucky  contain* 
1787-180B.  A  fairiy  complete  bibUog-  criticisma  ot  the  '  doinga  of  the  le- 
raphy  ia  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond  of  vivalista  which  are  viigoroualy  an- 
theae  booka,  but  Leonud  givea  a  brief  awered  in  the  last  half  ot  F.  R.  Co«- 
liat  ot  available  worka.  W.  P.  Strick-  aitt's  Lift  and  Timet  of  Rtt.  Pinii 
land's    Autobiograrhy    of   Peter    Cart-  Siting. 
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At  one  time,  night  came  od  and  the  task  was  not  finished,  bo 
they  made  what  shelter  they  could  and  remained  —  whole 
families,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  —  until  their 
food  was  exhausted  and  they  had  to  leave.  One  can 
imagine  the  scene  as  darkness  fell,  with  the  camp-fires 
blazing  and  the  souad  of  song  rising  and  falling  and  the 
preachers,  often  of  different  faiths,  two  or  three  of  them 
exhorting  at  one  time.  The  people  "fell"  by  the  hundreds, 
and  those  who  continued  prostrate  were  conveyed  to  the 
neighboring  meeting  house  or  to  a  tent  and  there  laid  away 
until  they  came  to.  Many  of  them  had  the  "jerks, "  which 
were  involuntary  hysterical  movements,  by  which  the 
head  swayed  from  side  to  side  and  sometimes  the  body 
bounded  over  the  ground.  At  one  great  camp  meeting,  one 
in  six  of  those  present  were  numbered  among  the  "slain." 
Possibly  the  best  description  of  the  "working  of  the  liord" 
in  one  of  these  gatherings  was  written  by  a  New  Yorker  who 
went  to  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  in  Maryland  some  years 
later.  For  some  time  he  himself  had  been  wrestling  with 
the  spirit.  On  this  occasion  "the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  mighty 
rushing  wind"  came  into  his  soul.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
gave  "two  or  three  jumps"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
Then  the  preacher  leaped  from  the, stand  "as  a  giant  exhil- 
arated with  wine  and  went  through  the  congregation  shout- 
ing and  exhorting,  and  the  holy  fire  seemed  to  run  amongst 
the  stubble  with  a  perfect  blaze."  ^  Revivals  were  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  frontier  or  to  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  they  were  also  a  regular  part  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  rehgious  system  in  New  England. 
Lyman  Beecher  led  strenuous  revivals  in  Litchfield,  Ckin- 
necticut,  and  later  in  Boston.    They  brought  many  converts 

'/netdmto    in    Of    Li/t    t/   Oaorp*    W.    Hmtry    (Vtiok,     ISM),    pp.     200- 
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to  ,the  church,  but  they  lacked  the  picturesqueness  and  the 
hysteria  of  the  frontier.' 

In  the  three-coraered  contest  for  converts  between  the 
Presbyteriana,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  the  last-named 
sect  was  most  successful,  although  all  three  added  greatly 
to  their  numbers  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  century. 
The  success  of  the  Methodists  was  due  to  their  doctrinal 
UberaJity  in  comparison  with  the  Presbyterians  and  to  their 
wonderful  mechanical  organization  as  a  sect  in  comparison 
with  the  Baptists.  There  are,  indeed,  not  many  volumes  of 
proceedings  of  religious  bodies  that  offer  more  interest  to 
the  student  of  institutions  than  do  those  of  the  Methodist 
conferences.  Asbtuy  and  a  few  missionaries  came  to  America 
before  the  Revolution  under  authorization  from  Wesley, 
himself.  They  made  converts,  perhaps  not  as  many  as 
they  expected  to  make;  but  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  most  of  them  returned  to  England. 
Asbury,  himself,  and  one  or  two  others,  remained.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  connection  with  England  was  only 
slowly  and  haltingly  resumed.  Wesley  recognized  Asbury, 
but  sent  Dr.  Coke  to  act  with  Asbury  as  joint  superintendent 
of  the  church' in  the  United  States.  Asbury  maintained  his 
actual  hold  on  the  organization  and  Coke's  position  was 
finally  recognized  both  by  himself  and  by  the  conference  as 
untenable.*  Within  the  church  Asbury  was  equally  success- 
ful in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  rule.  The 
clergy  in  their  conferences  would  gladly  have  arranged 
the  appointments,  but  Asbiuy  was  firm  on  this  point  and 

>  Calvin  Cotton  in  hii  Hittory  and  Comu'i    Th*   Ftyehatami   <4  A<tvfmw 

CltaracUr     ol    Jnwnean     RnwiU     <4  SeeU,    chi.   viii-xi   and   Frederick   M. 

Rdigion    (London,    1832)    defendg   re-  Davenport'!   Pr^iUtt    Trail*   in   II&- 

vivala  aa   a  roeular  part  of  religioiu  liifiMi*  SenvaU. 

eieroise    and    declares    that    the    evil  ■  See  Samuel  Drew's  Lift  of  Ou  Sn. 

tbingB    connected  with   them    are    no  Thomai     Cokt,     LLJ).,     New     York, 

wone  than  what  happens  out  of  them.  IS37,  pp.  71-147. 
See  on  thi«  general  subject  H.  C.  Mo- 
VOL.  V.  —  4 
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won.  In  the  early  years  the  Methodiat  minister  was  an 
itinerant  unless  ill  health  incapacitated  him  from  movement, 
in  which  case  he  was  given  a  superannuated  charge  or  was 
"located."  Remaining  stationary,  however,  was  a  mark  of 
feebleness  and  removed  one  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
great  service  to  the  church  in  making  converts.  The 
appointments  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  yearly  conference 
after  all  the  business  was  done ;  the  horses  were  ready  for  their 
riders  when  the  bishop  announced,  one  at  a  time,  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  circuit  for  the  coming  year.  There  was  no 
appeal,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  the  appointment 
and  do  the  best  that  one  could.  At  every  conference  the 
"characters"  of  the  members  were  passed  in  review.  Every 
year  a  man's  doings  were  canvassed  by  his  fellows,  and  failure 
met  its  speedy  reward  as  did  success,  —  the  latter  leading  to 
ever  greater  tasks  and  greater  opportunities.  As  long  as 
this  miUtant  discipline  was  maintained,  the  church  grew 
tmder  the  most  adverse  circumstances  that  one  can  well 
imagine. 

As  the  century  advanced,  the  sects  became  more  closely 
organized  and  supplemented  their  personal  efforts  by  a 
strong  printed  propaganda.  Each  of  them  had  its  publish- 
ing arrangements,  sometimes  independent  of  all  other 
printing  establishments,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  of  them 
united  for  some  special  purpose  or  some  particular  line  of 
action.  Of  these,  possibly  the  most  active  was  the  American 
Tract  Society  which  was  the  successor  of  the  New  England 
Religious  Tract  Moiety  that  had  been  founded  in  1814.  In 
1825,  the  different  tract  societies  were  merged  into  a 
national  oi^anization  which  lasted  until  1859.  It  issued 
leaflets  and  books  of  from  four  to  sixteen  pages  each,  which 
were  gathered  into  twelve  volumes.  It  was  a  child  or  a 
replica  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  that  had  been  insti- 
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tuted  at  London  in  1799.  It  repeated  many  of  the  English 
tracts,  using  the  same  illustrations,  but  oftentimes  employed 
an  English  cut  for  a  purpose  unlike  that  of  its  original  use. 
In  .1826,  the  directors  of  the  society  stated  that  they  had 
already  issued  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  tracts, 
and  their  efforts  bad  only  begun.'  The  Bible  societies, 
denominational.  State,  and  national,  worked  together  and 
at  one  time  were  merged  into  one  organization.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise  was  to  see  to  it  that 
every  family  in  the  United  States  possessed  a  Bible.  They 
also  suppUed  hotels  and  prisons  so  that  in  the  United  States 
from  1830  to  1860,  the  Bible  was  everywhere  accessible  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  Several  of  the  sects  possessed 
their  own  publishing  houses.  Of  these  the  earliest  and  best 
known  was  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  that  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  back  to  1788. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contests  in  the  denominational 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  over 
slavery  and  abolition.  The  Methodists  were  very  strong 
throughout  the  South,  as  were  the  Baptists  and  the  Pres- 
byterians. Life  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  dependent 
upon  the  slave  system.  Farming  and  housekeeping,  except 
on  the  humblest  scale,  demanded  the  owner^p  of  one  or 
more  negro  slaves,  because  they  were  the  only  farm  and 
domestic  labor  to  be  had.  Oftentimes,  also,  slaves  would 
come  to  a  clergyman  through  inheritance  of  himself  or  hia 
wife,  for  in  many  Southern  States  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  emancipate  a  slave.  In  the  first  decades,  these 
churches  were  either  silent  as  to  slavery  or  were  pro-slavery. 
The  Methodists  omitted  from  their  discipline  Wesley's 
prohibition  of  the  ownership  of  man'  and  for  a  long  time  the 
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oppoBition  to  slaveholding  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity 
was  confined  to  New  England  and  to  New  York.*  Indeed, 
the  language  of  other  conferences  was  hostile  to  "the  mad- 
running  Garrisonian  abolitionists."  By  1840,  one  begins 
to  be  conscious  of  a  great  change  in  the  Northern  conferences. 
The  matter  came  to  a  head  over  the  case  of  Bishop  James  0. 
Andrew  of  Georgia,  who  had  inherited  a  slave  and  had 
married  a  woman  who  was  a  slaveholder  and]  in  both  cases 
it  was  impossible  to  free  them  owing  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
conditions  imder  which  they  had  been  inherited.  In  1844, 
however,  the  General  Conference  voted  that  Bishop  Andrew 
must  either  get  rid  of  his  slaves  or  cease  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  Methodist  bishop.  Hie  adoption  of  this  vote  was 
the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  conferences 
and  in  1845  they  set  up  for  themselves  as  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.*  They  sent  representatives  to  the 
General  Conference  the  next  year,  but  these  were  not 
admitted  within  the  bar.  For  the  next  few  years  there  was 
a  vigorous  contest  between  the  two  Methodist  church  bodies 
for  the  possession  of  the  Border  States.  In  the  course  of 
this  struggle  the  people  often  took  the  law  of  God  and  man 
into  their  own  hands  and  abused  and  even,  occasionally, 
tarred  and  feathered  cleric  and  layman,  who  were  not 
sympathetic  on  the  slave  question. 
The  Sunday  School  or  Sabbath  School  system,'  as  it  has 

>  W.  W.  Sweet'l  MModut  Epiteopal  York,  1901)  mod  the  works  mentioned 

Chvrch  awl  Ou  CivQ  War.  16-18 ;   ch&p-  in  her  tootaotes  and  in  &  biblioEraphy 

ter  I  of  thii  book  oontaiiu  an  excellent  od  pp.  246-257  ;    C.  S.  Lewii's  Wort 

phy  on  the  "Slavery  StniBSle  of    tA«    [BpiMcopalian]     Chtirch    in    Ihe 

lurch."     Rev.  John  Wesley's  3vndaii  School;    and  Lewis  O.   Pr»y'» 

its  upon  Slavery"  are  added  Hittory  o/  Snndaf/  SdumU  and  of  R»- 

O.  Scott'i  Onmndt  cf  Sece»-  ligiov  BdwMion  (Boston,  1S47),  chg. 

n    Vu    St.    E.    Churdt    (New  ixi,  nii'    A.  D.  Matthewa'a  "Memory 

61).  pp.  103-229.  Sketch  of  Early  Sunday-School   Work 

H.    B.    Baacom'i    Utihodi»m  in  Brooklyn.   New  York"  in  the  Ap- 

tni  (Frankfort.  Ky..  1846).  pendii    to    E.    C.    Matthowa'a    A.    D. 

Mariaona   C.   Biown'a    Sun-  MalAoDt'   AtUabiooraphy   haa   the   in- 

al  Mmmtmlt  in  Amtrica  (New  tMMt  ot  penonal  recollection. 
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been  worked  out  in  the  Protestant  religious  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  has  a  two-fold  origin.  On  the  one  side  it 
is  a  duplication  of  the  effort  made  in  England  to  provide  some 
kind  of  education  for  the  children  who  worked  during  the 
week,  or  most  of  it,  in  the  factories  and  in  the  mines.'  This 
was  the  well-known  Raikea  system  as  it  was  called  from  its 
founder.  Otherwise,  it  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
religious  instruction  for  children  in  a  coimtry  where  Church 
and  State  are  absolutely  separated.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  religious  instruction  is  as  much  the  duty  of  society  as 
secular  education,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  and  is  given  on 
week  days  and  supplemented  by  the  catechism  on  Sunday. 
In  the  United  States  the  Roman  CathoUcs  necessarily  were 
forced  to  provide  the  religious  instruction  themselves  and 
where  they  wished  to  combine  it  with  secular  education,  as 
in  European  countries,  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  of 
their  own  where  all  instruction  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  that  all 
religious  teaching  should  be  taken  out  of  the  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  read 
there.  In  these  ways  the  Protestant  churches  were  forced 
themselves  to  provide  religious  instruction  and  this  they 
did  by  the  establishment  of  the  Sunday  School.  These 
began  a  vigorous  existence  in  the  1820's  and  became 
organized  and  systematized  as  the  years  went  by.  More- 
over, as  to  these  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency 
towards  common  effort  on  the  part  of  the  sects,  as  was 

■  In  1781,  Robert  lUikeB  of  Gbuoe>-  See  Willtua  B.  Tftppsn's  Sunday  SeJuxit, 

ter.  Ensland,  gathered   the  very  poor  22.     A  tchool  on  thin  model  wax  e»- 

childTea    together    twice    on    Sunday  tabliahed    by  Samuel   Slater   in    1793 

for  tvo  houra  to  instJuct  them  in  read-  for  poor  children  who  worked  in  hia 

ing  and  laaming  the  catechiam  and  to  factory   in   Pawtucliet.   Rhode   Island, 

lead    them    to    the    church.     His    plan  See  W.  R.  Baenoll'H  TexliU  Indiittritt 

does  not  >eem   to  have  been  strictly  of  Iht   United  Stata.  i.   161.   162,   and 

religioiia,   but  these  destitute  children  Oeorge  S.  Wliite's  Memoir  of  Samud 

worked  during  the  week   and  on  the  Slaler,  117. 
Sabbath   were   idle   and   miscfaieTOua. 
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shown  by  the  joining  of  the  CongregationaliBts  and  BaptistB 
and  other  of  the  evangelical  sects  into  school  unions  like  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Union,  which  was  an  auxiliary 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  In  a  table  giving 
a  summary  of  Sunday  Schools  in  1829-1830,  the  total  num- 
ber of  "scholars"  in  the  whole  world  is  given  as  one  and 
a  half  million,  no  less  than  one-third  of  them  being  in  the 
United  States.^  These  figures  are  another  attestation  of 
the  fact  that  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  splitting  up 
into  groups  of  religious  believers,  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
first  third  of  the  century,  did  not  in  any  way  mean  a  lessen- 
ing of  religious  desire.  Another  indication  of  the  same  trend 
is  in  the  stiffening  of  the  Sunday  laws  that  one  associates 
with  these  years. 

The  early  strictness  of  Sunday  observance  in  New  England 
is  familiar  to  every  one,  largely  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  the  bogus  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut.  Throughout  New 
England  —  except  in  Rhode  Island  —  no  one  was  permitted 
to  labor  or  transact  business  of  any  kind  or  to  travel  or  be 
present  at  any  public  diversion  on  the  Lord's  Day.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  must  apply  himself,  publicly  and 
privately,  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  piety  and  not  disturb 
public  worship  under  severe  penalties.  There  was  a  differ^ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  Lord's  Day,  as  to  its 
beginning  and  its  ending.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1823,  it 
legally  extended  from  the  midnight  preceding  to  the  follow- 
ing setting  of  the  sun,  but  no  one  should  be  present  at  any 
music  or  dancing  or  be  entertained  at  a  tavern  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  or  succeeding  the  Lord's  Day,  or  should  travel 
except  when  engaged  in  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity.' 

■  This  table  was  compiled  by  Daniel  *  Oenrral     Lam     of    JVaMoMuwUi 

Dorchester,  partly  from  the  Anwrwan      (1823),  i.  407;  PuUic  atatuit  Lam  <4 
(^larbn-Itf  A«auterforl820-30andpartly      .  .  .  ConnecHcut  (1821),  p.  385. 
from  official  sources  and  printed  in  h^ 
ChrittUmity  in  tka  Vniltd  StaUt,  429. 
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Moreover,  at  a  little  earlier  time,  no  vessel  should  unnecee- 
sarily  depart  from  any  of  the  harbors  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut and  no  vessel,  anchored  in  the  Connecticut  River  within 
two  miles  of  a  place  of  public  worship,  shoxild  weigh  anchor 
between  morning  Ught  and  setting  sun  on  that  day,  unless 
to  get  nearer  to  the  place  of  public  worship.^  These  laws 
and  laws  hke  them  have  generally  been  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  New  England  and  to  Congregationalism,  but  in  1S22  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were  approximately  the  same. 
Iliere  was  to  be  no  working  or  selling  of  goods  on  the 
Sabbath  in  that  State  and  no  sports  as  bear-baiting,  foot- 
ball playing,  and  horse  racing,  and  the  public  houses  were 
to  be  closed,  except  to  those  actually  living  within  them. 
In  Alabama,  in  1823,  no  worldly  business,  shooting,  sporting, 
or  gaming  was  to  be  practised  on  Sunday,  no  store  to  be  open, 
no  wagoner  to  ply  his  trade.  Similar  laws  —  but  a  little 
milder  —  were  to  be  found  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  States 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,'  where  the  influences  of  the 
various  bands  of  immigrants  combined  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  worldly  employments  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Of 
course,  it  is  doubtful  how  much  vitality  any  one  or  all  of 
these  laws  had  at  any  one  time  or  at  imy  one  place,  or  in  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole.  There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the 
tendency  was  toward  a  greater  strictness  of  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  we  find  petition  after  petition  presented 
to  Congress,  or  at  any  rate  drawn  up,  prajong  for  the 
cessation  of  work  by  federal  law,  as  for  example  the  carriage 
of  the  mails,  within  those  hallowed  hours.  In  1828,  a  union 
was  formed  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 

>  StatuU      Latn      of  .  .  .  Conrudi-  the    Sloiuie  Laa  vf   Kentueiy   (182%, 

em.  Book  I  (1808),  p.  679.  U,  997;   Adt  of  a  Omeral  Nattm  .  .  . 

*l>iOtH  of  Ou  Loan  of  .  .  .  Otorgia  of  Ohio  (1824),  ixii,  190;  IU»i»td  La»» 

(1S22),£I0,  fill;  Dieal  of  tht  Lam  of  (tr/ndiona  (1831),  IM. 
.  .  .  Alabatna   (1823),   216;   Dieat  of 
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in  1844,  a  convention  was  held  at  Baltimore  for  that  purpose 
which  was  presided  over  by  John  Quincy  Adams.'  The 
progress  that  was  made  may  be  judged  from  a  report  to 
the  effect  that  in  1850  forty  railroad  companies  had  stopped 
the  running  of  their  cars  on  the  Sabbath  on  about  four 
thousand  miles  of  road.  Another  evidence  of  the  religious 
earnestness  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions  by  the  different  sects  at  their  own 
cost  throughout  the  country. 
.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  a  college  education  was  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  to  the  camp  meeting  converter  or  the 
circuit  rider.  In  one  case  that  came  before  the  Indiana 
conference  where  two  men,  one  a  college  graduate,  the  other 
not,  rode  the  same  circuit,  the  non-coUege  man  "shouted" 
louder  than  his  companion,  sympathized  with  the  women, 
and  received  nearly  all  the  gifts,  which  he  generously  divided 
with  his  rival.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  the  New 
Englander  who  said  that  one  of  the  elders  in  his  church  never 
prayed  without  breaking  all  the  rules  of  s}mtax,  but  that  he 
would  rather  have  him  pray  "than  any  of  the  best  preachers 
in  New  York."  Readiness  in  repartee  and  earnestness  in 
conviction  and  in  demeanor  were  of  more  importance  to  the 
missionary  type  of  preacher,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the 
forest,  than  polished  manners  or  a  college  training,  —  and 
religion  was  in  the  missionary  stage  in  America  in  these 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  recognized, 
however,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  knowledge  of 
commentators  on  the  Scriptures  and  of  Bible  history  was  not 
amiss,  especially  in  debate  with  one  who  was  a  peer  in  argu- 
ment, but  did  not  possess  book  learning.  Then,  too,  it 
appeared  that  the  laity  was  being  debarred  from  temporal 

>  Bee    An    Accouid    i4    Memoriati      Dorchester's  ChritUtmUu  in  tht  Vniltd 
pratnUd  to  Conorea  (New  Yoik.  1829) ;      Staltt.  476-177. 
J.  Q.  A(Um*'«  Mvnutirt,  x&.   llO-lUi 
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education,  because  people  of  one  faith  did  not  like  to  send 
their  Bons  to  colleges  where  they  would  not  be  under  suitable 
denominational  influences  and  enjoy  the  ministrations  of 
tiieir  own  clergymen.  The  State  universities  that  came  into 
being  in  these  years  did  not  supply  the  need  for  either 
minister  or  layman,  —  a  non-sectarian  institution  was  not 
what  was  wanted,  but  one  that  would  be  under  the  un- 
disputed control  of  Methodist,  or  Congregationallst,  or 
Roman  Catholic.  Seminaries  came  into  existence  in  num- 
bers and  colleges  for  the  education  of  one  kind  of  religioxia 
youth  and  of  others,  if  they  wanted  to  attend,  also  were 
founded.  Many  of  these  institutions  led  most  painful 
existences  and  many  of  them,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
appeared altogether,  but  their  establishment  is  a  witness 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  beliefs  of  their  founders  and  to 
their  desire  that  the  coming  generations  should, have  better 
facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  than  they  themselves  had 
enjoyed.  And  some  of  these  colleges  and  universities  are 
today  among,  the  strongest  spiritual  and  educational  in- 
fluences in  the  country. 

The  intense,  long-continued  introspection,  bo  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  type  of  Congregationalist  and  of  those 
who  were  near  to  him,  as  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  protracted  communing  with  the  invisible  power, 
together  with  the  strictness  of  daily  life,  led  to  tremendous 
reactions  when  public  religious  control  was  slackened  or 
removed.  These  manifested  themselves  in  reformations  of 
aU  kinds,  from  redeeming  one's  neighbor  from  the  rum  habit 
to  rescuing  Southern  society  from  the  curse  of  negro  slavery ; 
and  they  led  to  the  greatest  literary  efiBorescence  in  our 
history,  and  to  most  extraordinary  reUgious  seekings.  Of  the 
reUgious  readjusters,  Alexander  Campbell,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  William  Miller  are  the  most  interesting.     The  last  two 
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Bprang  originally  from  the  New  England  soil,  but  did  not 
bear  fruit  until  after  transplantation  to  New  York  and  even 
to  the  Western  Reserve  in  northern  Ohio.^  Alexander 
Campbell  was  not  a  New  Englander,  but  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  immigrant.  He  had  grown  up  in  Presbyterianism, 
but  had  broken  away  from  it  and  had  adopted  "  the  primitive 
Christian  faith."  *  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bom  reUgious 
controversialist  and  the  result  of  his  religious  debating  was 
the  conversion  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Baptist  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  Reserve.  They  abandoned  their 
covenants  and  beliefs  and  followed  Alexander  CampbdI. 
WiUiam  Miller  began  his  labors  in  New  York  and  Vermont. 
He  studied  the  Bible  persistently  and  took  it  literally  from 
one  cover  to  the  other.  After  making  the  most  elaborate  cal- 
culations, which  can  be  followed  in  a  chart  appended  to  his 
"Evidence  ....  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  about  the 
Year  1843,"  '  Miller  prophesied  the  ending  of  the  world 
within  the  twelve  months  after  March,  1843.  The  number  of 
bis  followers  was  extraordinary  —  more  than  extraordinary 
—  because  any  one  who  sincerely  followed  him  must  be 
prepared  on  a  certain  moment  of  time  to  abandon  all 
earthly  things  and  with  the  others  of  the  faithful  commune 
in  the  ether  with  the  Lord  at  his  second  coming.  Some  of 
them  closed  t^eir  business  well  in  advance  and  sat  down 
awaiting  the  second  advent.  Others  kept  on,  because  the 
Lord  had  commanded  them  to  "occupy"  until  his  coming. 

I  Mra.     L.  A.    M.    Bonrorth's   "A  CamjMl,  Ltad^  of  the  Ortat  Rtforma- 

Btormy  Elpocb,  ie25-lSS0"  id  Papert  turn    of    Ua    NinHtentK    Ctntury    (Si- 

«f   Ihe   Ohio   Cktireh    HitUrm   Solely.  Louis,   1897]   statea  the  mun  facta  in 

vl,  1-22  ii  ft  brief,  well  written  account  brief  oomiiaaa  and   in   readable  form, 

of   the   raligioiu   life   of   the   Weatem  CunpbeU's   method   can   be   gatlM»«d 

Bsaerve      in      the      Campbellite-Mil-  from   a   poniBol   of   a   section   of   hia 

larite-MormoD       period.        The      r»-  Ddxitt  on  Ckritlian   Baptum,   between 

UgiouB  Bpirit  of  the  time  and  pUoe  la  The    Ret.    W.    L.    Maeealia  .  .  .  and 

well  seen  in  J.  A.   Wllllami'a  Lift  of  AUttutdtr  CampbeU  (BufTaloe,  1824). 
Odtr  John  amOh  (CiDcinnati,  1870).  '  Miller's  Endmct   was  printed   ftt 

■Thomaa   W.    Orafton'c   AUtanitr  TK17.  N.  Y..  in  1S38. 
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When  nothing  in  particular  happened  in  1843,  it  was  found 
that  errors  had  been  made  in  the  calculation,  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  the  case  considering  the  intricacies 
of  the  computations  and  combinations.^  When  nothing 
happened  on  the  later  appointed  time,  believers  began  to 
fall  away. 

The  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  or  the 
Mormon  Church,  as  it  is  usually  called,  had  its  rise  in  the 
imaginings  and  business  capacity  of  a  very  remarkable 
man,  Joseph  Smith.  He  came  of  a  family  that  had  beeik 
long  on  the  New  England  soil.  He,  himself,  was  bom  in 
Vermont  and  when  ten  or  eleven,  removed  to  New  York 
State.  His  early  life  was  unsuccessful  from  the  usual  point 
of  view.  In  the  autumn  of  1823,  when  not  quite  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  living  at  Manchester,  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  "Messenger  of  God" 
who  warned  him  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  about  to  begin  and  that  he  had 
been  chosen  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  to 
bring  about  some  of  the  purposes  of  this  dispensation.  In 
1827  the  "Angel  of  the  Lord"  delivered  to  him  certain 
plates  that  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  The  plates  were 
seven  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  long  and  the  package 
was  nearly  six  inches  through — each  plate  being  about  the 
thickness  of  tin.     "With  the  records  was  found  a  curious 


ijamea    White's    Sktlehet    of    Ikt  that  shorn  mora  Otmify  thao  the  Ico- 

Chrutian   Life   ami   Pubtie   Labon   e/  tuna  the  nculta  of  Miller'a  atndy  Mid 

Wmiain  Umtr  (BatUo  Creek,   Mioh-,  cogitatioD.    Tboae    who    wish    to    co 

IS7S}    and    William    Miller'i   Sndtnct  [arthBr  can  read   in    the  "Seoond  Ad- 

,  .  .  of  the   Second   Comitxg   of   Chritl  vent  Ubrary"  in  eicht  voltunsa  and  in 

about  the  Tear  184S  (alao  in  the  "Ad-  Adtmt    TracU,   eepecUUy    No.    2    ia 

vent    Library")    taken    toBether    will  -vol.     ii    entitled    "Flrat    Priadplee." 

exhibit    to    the    ordinary    reader    the  The  "Appendix"  to  Ellen  O.  WhJte'e 

thoushta    and    Uieoriee    of    the    great  Ortat   Ctmlmert]/   Mwesn    Chritl   and 

Adventjet    preacher.    At    the    end    of  Solan  ie  a  clear  atatement  of  Miller's 

the  1S41  edition  ot  the  Emdmet  ia  a  vivwa  m   to   the  time  of   the   Meond 

"CStionoloiJeal  Chart  of  the  World"  adrant. 
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inBtrumeDt,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal, 
set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow" ;  with  these  was  a  breastplate 
and  a  sword.  The  plates  were  covered  with  marks.  These 
"by  the  gift  and  power  of  God"  and  by  the  use  of  "Urim 
and  Thummim"  Joseph  Smith  translated  and  dictated  to  a 
scribe,  —  and  in  this  way  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  written 
down  and  the  plates  were  then  bome  away  by  the  "Angel 
of  the  Lord."  "The  Book  of  Mormon"  was  first  printed 
in  1830.'  It  describes  the  coming  of  a  colony  to  America 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  its  history  in  the  New  World. 
The  language  closely  follows  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  King  James  version  and  the  story  told  in  it  is  a  variant 
of  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  As  originally  printed 
there  were  many  errors  of  grammar,  some  New  York  pro- 
vincialisms, and  some  paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament. 
Critics,  then  and  since,  have  marvelled  that  the  Lord  should 
have  used  such  phrases  in  the  "Golden  Book  of  Cumorah," 
that  chroniclers  before  the  Christian  era  should  have  been 
familiar  with  the  New  Testament,  and  should  have  re- 
peated the  phrasings  of  the  King  James  Bible.  To  this 
it  has  been  answered  that  "the  highest  interpretation" 
was  a  reflex  of  the  Prophet's  mind  and  that  Joseph  Smith, 
therefore,  in  dictating,  repeated  phrases  with  which  he  was 
famihar.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon" is  an  adaptation  from  a  manuscript  written  by 
Solomon  Spaulding.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  had 
once  been  a  clergyman,  had  later  failed  in  business,  and  had 
solaced  his  declining  years  by  writing  a  supposititious  history 
of  the  American  Indians  in  Biblical  language.  The  Spauld- 
ing manuscript  has  never  been  produced,  but  it  is  averred 
that  somehow  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith  and 

>  For  k  biUioBTftphr  of  Moraumlnn,  we  Note  IV  at  end  of  olimpter. 
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by  him  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  "  Golden  Bible "  or 
"Book  of  Mormon." 

At  first,  as  is  always  the  case  in  religious  movements, 
the  gathering  of  disciples  proceeded  slowly.  It  was  not  until 
Smith  removed  to  Kirtland  in  Ohio,  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Cleveland  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Camp- 
bellite  country,  that  converts  flocked  to  the  new  dispen- 
sation. Smith  introduced  into  the  new  life  an  element  of 
communism  by  which  the  Latter-day  Saints  lived  very 
much  by  themselves  and  conducted  their  own  business 
operatiooB  apart  from  those  of  the  outer  world.  This  won 
for  them  the  hostihty  of  the  neighbors  who  used  the  first 
legal  means  that  came  within  reach  to  eject  Smith  from 
their  midst.  He  and  his  followers  removed  to  Missouri 
where  they  increased  in  numbers,  but  again  aroused  the  ill 
will  of  those  around  them.  They  were  most  inhumanly 
driven  out  of  the  State  and  settled  in  Illinois  at  Nauvoo, 
just  above  the  Des  Moines  rapids  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  they  again  increased  in  numbers,  again  aroused  the 
enmity  of  the  neighbors,  and  again  fled,  but  not  until  after 
Smith  himself  had  been  murdered  and  his  place  taken  by 
another  remarkable  man,  also  of  New  England  stock, 
Brigham  Young.  From  this  time  on  Mormonism  lost  some 
of  its  missionary  character  and  became  partly,  at  any  rate, 
a  community  experiment  and  a  very  successful  one  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Today  (1920)  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Church  of  the  LatteiHlay  Saints  numbers 
more  than  half  a  million  adherents  in  the  regular  church  in 
Utah  and  its  mission  establishments  throughout  the  country 
and  in  the  dissenting  Mormon  faiths,  as  the  "Reoi^anized 
Church"  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  which  is  established  again 
at  Kirtland  on  the  property  of  the  original  church. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  changing  religious  scene,  it  has 
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not  been  possible  to  follow  the  stories  of  the  Episcopalians, 
the  Baptists,  the  Univeralists,  and  others  amopg  the  sects. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  seldom  in  his- 
tory have  men  and  women  developed  a  more  widespread 
and  active  religious  life  than  they  did  in  the  United  States 
in  l^e  years  that  followed  the  great  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleon. 
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I.  Ovnetal  Worki.  —  Darnel  Dorchester's  ChnaHamiy  in  ihe 
Uraied  States  (New  York,  1889)  traces  religious  activities  &om  the 
earliest  time  to  1887.  It  is  the  result  of  long  research  and  is  dis- 
tinctly usable.  Containing  such  a  masa  of  details  it  is  necessarily 
unreadable  and  should  be  used  as  a  cydopradia  of  religion.  There 
b  no  bibliography  but  the  footnotes  point  the  way  to  the  best  au- 
thorities. The  American  Chuiih  HUtory  Series  contains  denomina- 
tional histories  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History.  The  thirteenth  volume  is  Leonard  W.  Bacon's 
Hiitory  of  American  Ckrittianitg.  It  is  a  literaty  survey  rather  than 
a  (^clopsedia  and  distinctly  reflects  the  author's  religious  views. 
Robert  Baird's  Religion  in  America  {New  York,  1844)  was  written  to  ■ 
exhibit  the  condition  of  Christianity  ia  the  United  States  to  people 
of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  who  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  "  Church  "  could  live  without  a  close  connection  with  the 
temporal  power.  It  is  even  today  the  best  brief  statement  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  American  people  in  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  century. 

n.  The  Roman  Catholics.  —  The  best  brief  book  is  the  Bithrj/ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  byThomas  O'Gormani 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
which  forms  volume  ix  of  The  American  Churtih  Histon/  Series.  The 
bibliography  prefixed  to  thb  work,  while  brief  and  incomplete,  is 
useful.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  within 
the  Limits  of  the  United  States  in  four  large  volumes  is  a  work  of  scholariy 
research.  Volume  i  relates  to  colonial  times;  volume  ii  bears  the 
sub-titie  of  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  CarroU  and  brings 
the  story  down  to  1815.  Volumes  iii  and  iv  carry  it  on  to  1866.  This 
work  is  abundantly  supplied  with  footnotes,  but  has  no  formal 
bibliography.  Thomas  Hughes's  History  of  the  Society  of  Jerus  tn 
NorUi  America  contains  a  mass  of  documentary  material  that  throws 
most  interesting  lights  here  and  there.  The  American  Catholie 
Historical  Researches,  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Catholic  Qwuierly  Review 
contain  much  important  historical  material ;  but  most  of  the  articles 
in  the  last  named  are  argumentative  rather  than  historical. 
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m.  Th«  Methodists.  —  Tke  Journal  of  the  Ret.  Franda  Aahwy 
.  .  .  from  AnguH  7,  1771,  to  December  7,  1815  (3  vola..  New  York, 
1821)  is  necessarily  the  foundation  on  which  all  extended  accounts  of 
the  rise  of  American  Methodism  are  baaed.  W.  P.  Strickland's 
Ufe  and  Times  of  Franda  A^mry  follows  it  closely.  J.  M.  Buckley's 
Metkoditta  in  the  American  Church  Hittory  Series  has  a  useful 
biUiography  and  is  a  good  book  in  itself.  The  best  way,  however, 
to  gain  an  insight  is  to  read  in  the  journals  of  1^  conferences  as,  fcv 
instance,  the  Journals  of  the  Genertd  Conference  of  the  MethoiHti 
Episcopal  Church;  the  first  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  1836. 
Of  the  separate  conferences,  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Indiana  Conference, 
1832-1844  "  forming  part  ii  of  W.  W.  Sweet's  CircuH-Rider  Days  in 
Indiana  is  most  useful  in  throwing  light  on  the  early  Methodist  spirit, 
and  port  i,  which  is  an  historical  summary,  is  very  helpful.'  It 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  volume  on  the  North  Indiana  Con- 
ference by  Professor  Sweet  and  H.  N.  Hrarick  that  relates  the  history 
of  the  Methodist  church  in  northern  Indiana  down  to  the  present 
century.  An  earUer  book,  J.  C  Smith's  Reminiscences  of  Early 
Methodism  in  Indiana,  contains  biographical  sketches  of  members  of 
this  conference  and  there  are  also  separate  and  more  detailed  bi- 
ographies of  many  of  them.  A.  H.  Bedford's  History  of  Methodism 
in  Kentucky  in  three  volumes  is  serviceable,  bringing  the  story  down 
to  1832.  An  extremely  hostile  examination  of  Methodism  is  J.  R. 
Graves's  Tke  Great  Iron  Whed;  or.  Republicanism  Badcwards  and 
Chriatianity  Reversed,  to  which  a  reply  was  made  by  W.  G.  Brownlow, 
the  '■  Fighting  Parson,"  in  The  Great  Iron  Wheel,  Examined,  and  by 
Francis  Hodgson,  in  The  Great  Iron  Whee!  Remewed  (Philadelphia, 
1848).  The  cut  showing  "Methodism  Mechanically  Illustrated" 
facing  p.  160  of  the  first  of  these  books  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
disdpline  of  the  Methodist  church. 

IV.  The  Latter-day  Saints.  —  There  is  no  adequate  bibliography 
of  Mormonism.  The  Book  of  Mormon:  An  Account  Written  by  the 
Hand  of  Mormon  .  .  .  By  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  Author  and  Pro- 
pri^or  was  published  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1830.    The  second  edidon 

■Oraenouch    White's    An    AjxulU  aw  Rag.  Chtriet  EUiott'i  SmiOirWttltf* 

al  th£  Wattm  Chvreh  is  an  mtMsatini  MttM/tditm  and  R«v.  A.   M.   ChnfU- 

aCMUnt  of  MethodistD  in  the  Weatam  berg's  Earln   MModam  in  Ikt   Cvo- 

Statet  woveo  around  the  life  of  Bishop  linot. 
Jaclcaon  Kemper.    OUier  neefgl  hooka 
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—  the  one  now  in  use  —  was  published  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  1S37. 
This  ia  conveniently  found  in  the  volume  issued  by  the  Mormon 
Church  in  1907  which  also  contains  The  Da^rine  and  CownanU 
and  The  Pearl  0/  Great  Pntx,  a  Se/edton  from  the  Revdatitma,  Trata- 
iationi,  and  NarratioM  of  Jofepk  Smiih.  Nowadays,  the  Church 
seems  to  rely  for  spiritual  guidance  more  on  the  last  two  than  it  does 
(m  The  Book  of  Mormon.  The  "  Articles  of  Faith  "  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  C.  W.  Penrose's  "  Jtformon  " 
Doctrine,  Plain  and  Simple  published  by  the  Missions  of  the  Church 
(3rd  ed.,  1917)  is  a  brief  plain  statement  of  its  doctrines  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.*  George  Q.  Cannon's  Life  of  Joseph  Smith,  thePropkd 
(Salt  Lake  City,  1888)  states  the  case  for  Mormonlsm  as  does  B.  H. 
Roberts's  Defeiae  of  the  Faith  and  the  Sainis  that  was  printed  in  1907- 
1912.  The  other  side  is  set  forth  by  Charles  A.  Shook  in  The  Tnie 
Origin  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  Cvmorah  Renaiied.  Neither  of 
these  volumes  has  a  bibliography,  but  the  citations  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  will  take  the  student  as  far  as  he  wishes  to  go.*  An  ex- 
bcmely  hostile  contemporaneous  account  by  an  inhabitant  of  Palmyra 
or  its  vicinity  is  in  O.  Tiuner's  Hittory  of  .  .  .  Phetpt  and  Gorham't . 
Purchase,  212-217.  Possibly  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  spirit  of 
Mormonism  is  to  read  a  volume  or  two  of  their  serial  publications* 
in  combination  with  fifty  pages  or  so  of  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


<  The  official  acMunt  of  the  oriaia 
of  the  aect  is  the  Bitlory  of  tht  Chitreh 
of  Jitut  Chritt  cif  LMer-day  SaMa  in 
iii  volumes-  It  was  published  at  Salt 
Laka  City  in  I902-1B12.  The  portion 
ooTCrins  the  aloiy  to  1844  ia  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Joeeph  Smith, 
the  Proi^et.  A  seriee  with  the  tame 
title  WBB  ilnied  by  the  "Reorganiied 
Church"  at  Lamoni.  Iowa,  in  four 
Totumea  in  1897-1908.  The  first  two 
volume*  contain  the  history  of  the 
Church  bo  1S44 ;  the  last  two  the  later 
history  of  the  "Raoraaniied  Church." 

■  This  matter  wae  re-examined  by 
Jamea  H.  Fairchild  in  1SS6  (Wettcm 


Reserve    Hiitorioal    Sode^'a    TVod*. 
lii,  197). 

■  From  1832  to  the  present  day  the 
Mormon  Church  has  used  the  serial 
publication  as  a  vehiele :  —  Evenmg 
OTtd  Mornine  Star  (Independence,  Mo., 
andKirtlaod.  Ohio,  1832-1834);  Latter 
Day  SaMa'  MaicTtQtr  and  Adtocatt 
(Kirtland.  1834-1836)  ;  Elien'  Jmmial 
(Kirtland  and  Far  West,  Mo..  1837- 
183S):  Tima  and  Seaaana  (Com- 
meroe  and  Nauvoo.  lU..  1839-1846). 
Tha  LetltT-Daa  Sainta  MOUnniai  Star 
has  been  printed  in  England  by  the 
miseionanes   then   from    1841   to  the 
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The  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  most  barren  in  the  educational  history  of 
English  America ; '  yet  that  was  the  precise  time  when  the 
reading  habit  was  the  most  widespread  among  our  people, 
when  the  Writing  of  verse  and  prose  was  most  common,  and 
when  our  greatest  writers  were  doing  their  best  work  or 
securing  their  mental  stimulus.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
few  pubUc  secondary  schools  outside  of  the  largest  towns ; 
but  their  places  were  taken  for  a  portion  of  the  population 
by  the  academies.  These  were  day  schools  or  boarding 
schools  or  mixed  day  and  boarding  schools  that  were  sup- 
ported in  part  by  pubhc  endowments  which  were  largely 
supplemented  by  private  gifts  and  fees.  Oftentimes,  too, 
pupils  worked  for  their  board  and  sometimes  for  their  board 
and  tuition.  Besides  the  academies,  there  were  private 
schools  supported  entirely  by  payments  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  Southern  States,  academies  and  private  boarding 
schools  were  not  at  all  infrequent '  and  many  of  the  richer 
'  "'  -  mployed  private  tutors  to  teach  their  sons  and  the 
leir  friends.     Oftentimes,  everywhere  in  the  coun- 

ninta  of  cuUet  timea,  «ee  The««  were  nummooi  nod  active  in 
irork,  vol.  ii,  nh.  ivi  aai  the  South.  See  Mn.  I.  M.  B.  Blso- 
din's  BMory  of  Bightr  Edvealien  ef 
I  the  aesdemiei  kdmitted  Women  in  Iht  South  Prior  to  1860 
)re  were  many  academiea  (New  York,  1B09)  and  the  memoin 
that  admitted  giria  only.      of  Southern  men  and  women. 
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try,  a  cultivated  maiden  auat  exercised  a  distinct  influence 
over  the  children  of  a  family.  Moreover,  the  collies  of  those 
days  were  hardly  more  than  secondary  schools,  boys  habit- 
ually entering  them  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
If  the  object  of  education  is  to  produce  scholars,  the  educa- 
tional system  of  that  time  was  singularly  successful.  But  its 
influence  was  not  widespread.  The  mass  of  the  people  had 
very  slight  educational  opportunities  and  most  of  them, 
indeed,  had  no  educational  opportunities  beyond  the  un- 
graded schools.  These  were  small  institutions,  having  one 
teacher  and  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  pupib,  and  they  were 
open  only  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  year.  To  them 
came  children  and  yotmg  men  and  women  from  five  to 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Th^  brought  with  them  whatever 
text-books  their  homes  afforded  and  proceeded  to  study 
whatever  they  could  under  these  circumstances.  Given  a 
bom  teacher,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  the  display  of  pedagogical  talents.  Undoubtedly  in 
many  a  town  and  district  there  was  such  a  teacher  and  the 
yoimg  people  who  came  imder  his  or  her  infiuence  must  have 
been  mentally  stimulated  and  educated  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  —  far  beyond  what  they  can  gain  in  the  ex- 
cellent graded  schools  and  with  the  admirable  text-books 
of  our  own  time. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  some 
collies  had  been  founded  and  schools  established  and  im- 
portant legislative  measures  had  been  enacted  that  were  to 
bear  fruit  eventually;  but  the  unrest  of  those  years  gave 
an  excuse  to  the  handlers  of  public  money  to  divert  what- 
ever funds  they  could  get  hold  of  to  other  uses.  In  1789, 
the  Massachusetts  State  legislature  seriously  impaired  the 
old  colonial  school  system  by  providing  that  the  towns, 
which  had  formerly  been  obhged  to  establish  secondary 
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Bchools  whenever  the  number  of  families  within  the  town 
limits  reached  the  one  hundred  mark,  should  in  the  future 
be  obliged  to  provide  those  facilities  only  when  the  number 
of  families  had  increased '  to  two  htmdred.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  many  laws  were  passed 
between  1790  and  1820  dealing  with  general  education;  but 
very  little  public  money  was  provided  for  education  in  any 
of  these  States.  In  the  Southern  States,  or  in  some  of 
them,  "Literary  Funds"  were  established.  These  generally 
were  based  upon  lotteries  or  on  some  peculiar  financial 
source.  For  example,  in  Delaware,  in  1796,  the  legislature 
provided  that  the  money  that  came  into  the  State  treasury 
in  the  pext  ten  years  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses 
should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  local  schools 
where  children  should  be  taught  English  and  arithmetic 
free  of  cost,  but  none  of  this  money  should  be  used  for  acad- 
emies or  colleges.  This  generosity  to  education  continued 
for  only  a  year  when  the  legislature  provided  that  the  money 
arising  from  these  sources  should  be  devoted  first  of  all  to 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  then  what  was  left 
over  should  be  given  to  the  cause  of  free  education.*  In 
some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  newer  ones,  money 
arising  from  the  public  lands  was  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  people,  either  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  State, 
as  in  the  case  of  Connecticut,  or  by  reason  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  as  in  the  States  organized  on  the  public  domain.' 
In  Virginia  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Church 

■  Lout  t4  .  .  .  JTaMacAuiriU  (1807),  Bidom  of  tfu  Svrfhtt  KmmiM  q/  iSST. 

1,  400-473 :  BM  tim,  the  pnunt  work,  p,  52. 
Tol.    1,    432-434:    tdI.   iii.    S66-S70.  > See  dement  L.  MutmUTs  "Luid 

•LoiM   of  .  .  .  iMotMTS  (1797),  ii,  Gnmta    for    Education    in    the    Ohio 

1296-1298.    I352-13M.     Delewue    in-  V>Uey   Statee"    in   Okia   Arthaalaaicat 

Teeted   her   ihue   of   the   mindiu  da-  and     BUtoriml    Qvarttrhi,     nv,     69; 

poaita  of  1837  in  beak  etock  end  in  Frank   W.    Blaekmer'i    "Federal    end 

nOtoed    tiond*;    the   income  ehe   do-  State    Aid    to    Hicher    Education"    in 

voted   to   her   echooU.    end   waa   itill  Bureau    of    Education'*    Ciretdar    ^ 

doins    it    In    ISSO.     E.    G.    Boume'a  Injonnation,  N«.  1. 1890. 
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lands  and  from  some  other  sources  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
"Literary  Fund."  '  This  waa  to  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  legislatures 
might  direct.  In  Kentucky  a  similar  fund  was  established 
from  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth.'  Elab- 
orate provisions  were  made  in  the  laws  in  some  of  these 
States  for  education,  but  many  of  them  did  not  amount  to 
very  much.  In  1796,  the  Virginia  Assembly  provided  that 
all  free  children,  male  and  female,  should  receive  tuition 
free  for  three  years  and  after  that  as  much  longer  "at  tiieir 
private  expense"  as  "their  parents,  guardians,  or  friends, 
shall  think  proper."  The  electors  in  each  county  were  to 
choose  three  of  their  best  men  to  be  termed  "aldermen"  to 
divide  the  county  into  sections,  provide  school  houses,  and 
pay  the  teachers ; '  but  not  a  single  county  had  carried  the 
plan  into  effect  by  1801.^  Of  the  States  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, Alabama  is  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting. 
Her  land  grant  was  well  managed  and  provided  an  appre- 
ciable revenue  for  education.  The  income  was  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  University  and  academies,  and 
township  schools  were  to  be  established,  so  that  each  school 
district  should  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils.' 
It  is  a  most  interesting  paper  educational  project ;  but  the 
speedy  conversion  of  Alabama  into  a  cotton-producing  State 
and  the  consequent  dispersal  of  the  white  population  made 
impossible  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  plan.  The  acade- 
mies, however,  grew  and  flourished  and  the  University  for 

>  Aerufd      Cod*       n/  .  ,  .  VirgMtt 
(ISIQ).  I.  89. 

■  Diottl      tf  .  .  .  Laa      «f      Km-      m,  <JW. 
hicjfcti    (1822.   vol.   ii,   p.   871).     North  'These   lews   were   enacted   in   the 

Carolina  alw  had  a  "Literary  Fund,"  yean  1818-23,  eee  Digttt  ^  On  £mm 
•ae  5ouM  AOanKc  Quarttrlir,  ziii,  270,  .  .  .  of  AlatonM  (1823),  643,  MT, 
aei.  662.670.«to. 

•  Celltetilm  of  Act*  of  At  Oeneral  At- 
temUir  of  Vvgima  <1803,  p.  354,  365). 
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some  years  was  remarkably  succesBful,  ranking  number 
thirty-nine  in  the  list  of  collegiate  institutiona  in  1850,  out 
of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Of  the  States  organized  on  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  Kiver,  Ohio  and  Indiana  made  the  most  progress 
toward  a  free  school  system  of  any  of  the  newer  States  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century.*  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe 
of  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  who  married  Harriet 
Beecher,  seems  to  have  given  the  direct  stimulus  to  the 
establishment  of  common  schools  in  Ohio.  His  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  the  German  system  of  education. 
In  1831,  Victor  Cousin  had  been  sent  by  the  FVench  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  report  upon  the  educational  machin- 
ery of  Germany.*  His  report  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1833 
and  in  English  at  New  York  in  1835.  It  aroused  great 
interest  in  America  as  well  as  in  France.  Cousin  declared 
that  in  1S3I  there  was  not  a  single  human  being  In  Prussia 
who  did  not  receive  an  education  "sufficient  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  wants  of  the  laborious  classes."  Moreover, 
secondary  education  was  well  attended  to  there,  normal 
schools  for  teaching  the  teachers  were  abundant,  and  over 
all  was  the  university,  —  the  whole  establishment  from 
bottom  to  top,  or  from  top  to  bottom,  being  under  the  control 
of  the  central  governing  authority.  In  1836  Professor  Stowe 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "Prussian  System  of  Public 
Education  and  its  Applicability  to  the  United  States."  He 
then  sailed  for  Europe  to  buy  books  for  Lane  Seminary  and 
to  investigate  the  school  systems  there  for  the  State.     On 

■  Premdent  Butler   {Mtmogmvk*  on  >  M.  V.  Couib't  fUtpport  rar  L'EUit 

Edvealion  tn   Oie   United  Slata,   1.    p.  dt   L'Intlnietum   Fvbtique   dant   Qud- 

▼il)  t«lta  ua  that  land  ireKtor  in  ares  gu«t  Pai/i    de  L'Atttmagne.   et   Pariie- 

ttun  New  England,   Naw  York,   Neir  uZifrmunl  an  Praue   (new  ed.,   Pute, 

Jttaey,    Msrylxid,    and    Delaware    all  1833)   and  tranalated  into  Wnglinh  by 

put  together  haa  been  set  apart  at  on*  8.  T.  AuMin  as  Report  on  tin  State  of 

time  or  another  for  «duealion*l  pur-  PuUw    /n*lrtieM»n    in    Fnuna    (New 

poMi.  York,  1830. 
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his  return  he  delivered  a  report '  to  the  Legishitiire  that  was 
moat  favorable  to  the  German  system  and  was  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  the  educational  fabric  of  Ohio.  The  legislature 
at  once  established  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  free  education 
and  decreed  that  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  canal  system 
and  bonuses  that  might  be  received  from  the  State  Bank 
should  be  paid  into  it.'  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  free  coiomon  school  system  of  Ohio  was  established 
in  1837.'  Indiana  managed  her  pubUc  lands  with  a  thrift 
that  was  not  usual.  By  laws  passed  in  1824  and  1831,  a 
complete  system  of  education  was  provided,  including  a 
university  or  two,  primaiy  schools,  academies,  and  free 
conmion  schools.  Funds  came  in  slowly,  however,  and 
succeeding  legislatures  were  lax  in  passing  laws  for  which 
there  was  no  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  It 
happened,  therefore,  that  there  was  really  no  system  of  free 
schools  above  those  of  the  district  grade  before  1850  and, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  reUgious  sects  in  the  State,  the 
public  university  did  not  get  the  support  that  it  deserved.* 


1  Ctlvlii  E.  Stom's  Cemmoa  SehoeU 
and  TeaduTi'  Setninarut  (Boston, 
1830),  pp.  5-U.  HU  "Report  od 
ElatDentuy  Putdio  Instruetiim  ia 
Europe"  was  mode  to  the  36th  Oen- 
enl  AnemUy  of  Ohio,  on  Deoember 
19.  1837. 

■  Two  Bcte  wera  pataed  for  the  sup- 
port of  oomiDon  schooU  in  1831. 
Tbeae  w«re  altend  and  extended  in 
1833.  1834,  and  later  yean  and  in 
1838  a  State  Buperintendent  of  public 
•ohooli  waa  appointed.  See  Act*  of  a 
Oentral  Naturt  .  .  .  of  the  Slate  af 
Ohio  (Columbus.  1831),  vol.  grii.  pp. 
414,  423.  For  the  later  Uwb  ne  ihid.. 
vol-  XKC.  p.  4;  vol.  xni,  p.  24;  vol. 
mii,  p.  36,  etc. ;  Slatuie*  of  ■  ■  ■  Ohio 
(1841),  819-84S.  eto.i  A.  D.  Mayo's 
"Development  of  the  Common  School 
in  the  Weat«rD  Sutee  from  1830  to 
180S"  tormins  chapter  viii  of  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  tor   1898-90,   vol.  i:   K 


O.  Bandall  and  Daniel  J.  Hyan's 
Hulery  af  Ohio.  iii.  387-390 ;  and  Caleb 
Atwater'a  Hietom  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
(2nd  ed.),  296. 

■According  to  the  first  Annval 
Beport  of  Samuel  Lewis.  BuperintMideat 
of  the  Oliio  Common  Sohools  issued  in 
January,  1838,  there  were  468.812 
children  in  Ohio  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty-one  jrears  (242.516 
males;  226.294  temsles).  Of  these 
only  146,440  attended  echool  in  the 
preceding  year  and  of  them  84.296 
attended  tor  lees  than  four  montbe. 

*  See  tteciied  Lam  of  Indiana  (Cory- 
don,  1824),  p.  379,  Act  of  January 
31.  1824.  and  Bmited  Lam  of  Indiana 
(Indianapolis,  1831),  p.  403.  Act  of 
February  10,  1831.  For  a  good,  brid 
summary  of  eariy  education  in  Indiana, 
•ee  A.  D.  Mayo's  "  Development  of  the 
Common  School,"  373-380.  in  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education'* 
lUiiorl.  1898-1899,  vol.  L 
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In  fact  these  paper  educational  eystenis,  based  on  federal 
land  grants  and  on  adventitious  finuicial  sources  as  tavern 
licenses,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  life  in  the  early  days 
and  it  was  not  until  the  people  began  to  pay  for  them  as  tax 
payers  —  direct  or  indirect  —  that  they  began  to  take  an 
effective  interest  in  them.  The  best  example  of  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  education  without  cost  to  the  voters  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Connecticut,  where  the  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  Western  Reserve  obviated  the  necessity 
of  public  grants  by  the  State  and  local  units.  As  far  as  this 
money  went,'  the  school  system  was  well  provided  for,  but 
as  the  population  grew  and  systems  increased  in  cost, 
Connecticut  lagged  behind  her  two  great  nei^bors. 

The  schools,  such  as  they  were,  were  "free"  in  the  sense 
only  that  no  white  person  was  excluded  from  them  by  reason 
of  poverty  or  position  in  the  social  scale.  Ordinarily,  the 
local  school  unit  was  authorized  to  levy  a  moderate  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  school  area  for  educational 
purposes.  This  was  usually  inadequate  for  the  payment  of 
the  teacher's  wages,  small  though  they  were.  The  balance 
was  made  up  by  the  teacher's  "boarding  round"  —  staying 
in  each  family  so  many  days,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  that  came  from  that  house  to  the  school.  Fuel 
was  provided  by  the  families  according  to  the  number  of 
pupUs  in  each  household.  Whatever  money  had  to  be 
raised  by  the  district  to  pay  the  teacher's  wages  and  to  repair 
the  school  house  was  divided  among  the  famiUes,  also, 
according  to  the  children  of  school  age.  This  was  called 
the  rate  bill,  and  in  many  States  the  assessors  were  authorized 
'rom  the  payment  of  the  school  rate  those  persons 

^  of  the  QoDeral  As-  shaie  ot  this  fund  for  nlisiouB  pur- 
I  May.  1790,  which  posei.  they  may  do  so:  AcU  and  Lmt* 
t  two-thirds  of  the  lecU      <^  .  .  .  Coimtetieut  (1796).  p.  SI. 
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who  wOTe  unable  to  pay  it.  Hieir  children  could  go  to 
school,  but  they  were  referred  to  officially  as  "  pauper  pupils'* 
or  "charity  pupils." 

A  good  example  of  the  working  of  the  charity  school 
system  is  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania.'  The  constitution  of 
that  State  of  1790  directed  the  legislative  body  to  provide 
education  for  the  poor  gratis,  as  soon  as  convenient.' 
Naturally,  nothing  was  done  for  some  years.  In  1812, 
however,  provision  was  made  for  the  free  education  of  poor 
children,  but  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  a  stigma 
upon  the  child,  as  the  recipient's  name  was  entered  upon  a 
special  list  as  a  poor  person.  The  working  people  looked 
askance  at  the  system:  they  wanted  their  children  to  be 
educated,  but  were  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  or  thought  they 
were  not,  and  felt  that  the  tax-paying  part  of  the  community 
ought  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
"workies"  in  common  with  their  own.*  In  answer,  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  established  a  permissive  system  of 
common  schools  at  public  expense  so  far  as  the  different 
portions  of  the  State  wished  to  have  them.  Not  very  much 
was  accomplished  under  this  law,  partly  because  of  the 
racial  distinctions  that  prevailed  in  ihe  different  parts  of 
the  State.'    In  1801,  the  legislature  of  New  York  autiiorized 

>  Comtitutioru       of       Petm*ifivania  tnento  relatrng  to  this  subject  mn  ptlDMd 

(Hturteburg.   1916),  p.  194,  artiole  vii,  id  Anttriaui  Indutlriid  Socielji,  vol.  v. 
aeo.    1.    The   second  Bectjon   proTides  'Proeaeding*    tind    D^iaUt    t^    A4 

that  "The  arts  and  tdenoea  Bhall  be  C«7w«nlvm    of    Iht     CommonwealA    ^ 

promoted   in   one   or  more  aemmuiea  PmruylninHi     (Harriabiu^,    I83S},   T, 

of    lesming."     Theaa    two    provuioni  183.     For   further   debatea  on   eduo»> 

were   repeated   verbatim   in   the   eon-  tion.   Bee  ibid.,   voli.  li.  lii,   and  zIt, 

Mitution   of    1838.     It   wna   not   until  uafng   the   indezee.   and   pp.    Z07-J0S 

the    coDBtitutloii    of    1873    (article    i.  o(   Isaac   Sharplesi'    Tiro   Cenbtnt*  vf 

»»e.    1)    (hat   a   direct   pronnoti   waa  Pauajfitmaa    HUtoni.     In    1837,    the 

made  in  the  fundameatal  law  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale   reported   that  the 

State  for  the  maintenance  of  a  syvtem  "puldic  cost  of  education"  amounted  to 

of  public  achoola  (see  Qnd.,  p.  57).  $S86,000  for  primary  instruction,  acnd- 

■8ee     Common*     and     Associates'  emiM  had  received  >106,900  and  land 

Hiitory  i4  hohma  in  iht  United  Stala,  worth    SlSfi,000,     and     oollegee     had 

nsiiiS    index    under    "education,"    e»-  been  paid  in  money  and  land  (280,000. 

PMlally  vol.  i,  223-230.     Many  doeu-  Moi«over,ascihoolhouaefund  of  neariy 
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the  raising  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  four  successive 
lotteries  for  the  promotion  of  literature.  A  part  of  this 
money  was  to  be  given  to  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,* 
but  a  part  was  to  be  paid  over  to  those  who  were  actually 
educating  the  children  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
and  there,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  work  was  being  done  by 
private  societies.  And  there,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  working 
people  thought  that  their  children  should  be  educated  by 
the  public  without  any  expense  to  the  parents. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  for  free  public  schools  in  the 
two  great  industrial  States  were  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
Frances  Wright.  Owen  had  been  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg's 
at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland.  Their  plan  was  worked  out  in 
the  "Sketch  of  a  System  of  National  Education"  by  Frances 
Wright.*  According  to  this  plan  the  State  should  be  or- 
ganized into  districts.  All  the  children  within  each  district 
from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  gathered  into 
pubhc  schools  in  three  groups,  the  middle  group  comprising 
those  from  six  to  twelve  years.  The  parents  were  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  children  at  stated  times,  but  were  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  them.  The  pupils  were  to  be 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  intellectual  and 
operative,  or  vocational.  The  produce  of  the  labor  of  the 
older  pupils  would  in  time  exceed  the  cost  of  their  own 
training  and  the  surplus  could  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
«f  *»">  others.  For  the  rest,  the  parents  were  to  pay  some- 
a  money,  labor,  produce,  or  domestic  manufactures, 
latever  other  expense  there  was  should  be  met  by  a 
sively  increasing  tax  on  property.     From  the  age  of 

lloD  had  been  eqiended,  Fro-  *  Popular  TtaOt,  No.  3  (New  York, 

■nd  JMolcf  <t/  Ikt  Con—tOion  1830)-     For  •  milMtaiilul  kooount  of 

nNuvlMinui(16371.iH.pp.e.7.  her.  aee  O.  B.  Lo«kwood'e  Ifmr  Bar- 

«f  .  .  .  Nev     York    pauerf  mony,  ISA  tud  foL 
U  VMT  1901  (Albtuiy,  1B87), 
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two  years,  the  children  would  be  under  the  care  of  the 
State.  No  inequaUty  of  any  kind  would  be  allowed,  they 
would  be  clothed  in  a  common  garb,  "  uniting  neatness  with 
simplicity  and  convenieQce"  and  would  eat  at  a  common 
table  and  exercise  common  duties.  This  nationalization  of 
children  did  not  commend  itself  to  any  large  number  of 
persona  at  that  time,  1S30;  but  something  similar  to  it 
was  tried  in  more  than  one  of  the  "communities"  which 
were  so  frequent  in  the  first  part  of  the  century.* 

Resulting  partly  from  the  work  of  semi-professional 
agitators  and  partly  from  the  widespread  reformatory 
spirit  of  the  time,  legislatures  and  those  interested  in  educa^ 
tion  pushed  forward  the  establishment  of  common  schools. 
These  were  schools  above  the  primary  grade  that  were  free  to 
all  and  entirely  supported  by  pubUc  money,  and  in  which 
the  studies  taught  were  modernized  by  the  dropping  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  better  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers.*  The  person  who  had 
most  to  do  with  the  practical  bringing  to  pass  of  the  changes 
in  the  school  system  was  Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts. 
Largely  owing  to  his  efforts,  a  State  Board  of  Education 
was  established  in  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  thus  introducing 
the  Prussian  system  of  educational  organization.'  Mann 
became  secretary  of  this  board.  He  travelled  all  over  the 
State  examining  schools  and  drew  up  reports  that  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  old  idea  of  local  control  of  educational 

1  8m  below,  eb,  it.  the   mrea   of   ViixiiuB   "it   fa   imquM- 

)Bee   "Report"  of   the  Conunittee  tiooable  tii»t  the  hu  more  Influence 

on    Education    of    Uie    MaaaachuBetti  in  our  conf  edenoy  than  kny  otlier  St«te 

House    of    Rei>reBentatiTeB,   presented  in  it.     Whenoe  thii  aacendanoy  7     From 

Janiury  29,  1827,  AftuaocAiuetta  Home  her    attention    io    education,   unques- 

Rtporls,  1826-27.  Noa.  29  and  34.  tionatdy.    There   can   be   no   Btronser 

*  JefTerson,  in  1820,  Bpeakmg  of  the  pioof  that  knowledge  ia  power,  and  that 

influence    of    the    old    Maaaachuaetta  isnoranoe  ia  weakness."    Early  Hittory 

aefaool    system,     aaid     that    although  a/    tlu    UmrtnUn     of     Vifyinui,  .  .  . 

that  State  was  the  twenty-fint  State  in  the  Letttn  of  TKtmat  Jtffanon  mA 

in  point  of  siae  and  only  one-toith  J'oMMC.C!a5«l[,  193. 
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institutions.  New  standards  were  set  up  and  the  schools, 
not  only  of  Massachusetts  but  of  other  States,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  come  up  to  them  or  to  approach  them  at  any  rate. 
Horace  Mann  also  brought  about  the  establishment  of  a 
few  norm^  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.*  This 
meant  the  formation  of  a  class  of  professional  pedagogues, 
—  for  up  to  that  time  teachers,  apart  from  the  keepers  of 
"dame  schools,"  had  been  college  students  in  the  seven 
weeks  winter  vacation  or  students  of  law,  physic,  or  theol- 
ogy.' There  was  great  opposition  to  these  changes  by  the 
old  timers  and  their  influence  was  so  strong  with  the  legis- 
lature that  Horace  Mann,  although  a  public  official,  was  at 
one  time  obUged  to  rely  upon  the  contributions  of  rich 
men  to  keep  the  new  system  ahve.  In  1847,  he  resigned  his 
office  to  become  a  member  of  Congress,  but  in  ten  years 
be  had  directed  the  tide  of  interest  in  educational  matters 
towards  improved,  free,  secondary  schools  of  an  unsectarian 
character.*  In  time  free  high  schools  were  superadded  to 
this  system  which  in  its  perfected  form  was  intended  to 
provide  free  instruction  of  the  old  collegiate  grade  for  every 
child  in  the  State.  As  a  part  of  the  general  movement, 
state-aid   was  taken  away  from  academies   and   the   old 

'  8m   Putnam'a   Pntnary   and   Sta-  defenos  of  them  will  be  fouiul  in  Rt- 

cniarv  Bdtieaiion  in  Miehioan,  130.  morfei   <»>   the   SmenUi   AnTiiuiI   Report 

■  In  1B04,  oonuncoemieDt  wu  ami-  of   Iht    Bon.    Horoix    Mann    (Bootoa, 

ally  >t  the  end  of  Auciut.  the  winter  1844);    his   Btjiy   la   (Ac   "Rtmarkt" 

TBoation  nven  meka  Irom  the  tlurd  (BoBton,     1S44) ;      Leonud    Withins- 

or   fourth    Wednesday   in    December,  ton's  Peniimtial  Teari;   or  a  Cry  from 

aod  two  weeks  in  Uey  and  lour  weeks  Ihe  DutI,  bu  "  The   Thirtv-Om."  Prot- 

klter   oommencement,    Columbian    At-  trated  and   Ptdterited  by  1A«   Hand  of 

tnanaek  for  1804,  p.  43.  Horace  Mann.  Stcretary.    Jbe.   (Boston, 

>  Mrs,      Mary      Pe*body      Mann's  I84£) ;    and  Qeorge  B.  Emarson't  Ob- 

hift  and    Worlu   of  Horaa  Mann   (3  tmatiom  on  a  Pamphhi  mtiOtd  "Rt- 

Tols.,     Boston,     1865-68),     His     edu-  markt."     Much    interesting     infoima- 

catiooal  papers  are  included  in  these  tioD  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 

volume*,    which    were    later    enlarged  "Viating  CoDunittees"  of  the  Boston 

and    reprinted    by    his    son,    Horace  schools  as  that  for  1346  forming  "City 

Mann,  in  S  volumea  in  ISOl.    A  strong  Document"  No.  20  for  that  year. 
oitidam  of   Mann's  methods  and  his 
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colleges,  which  in  the  future  had  to  rely  on  private  bene- 
factioDB  and  tuition  fees  for  support. 

The  tax  payers  and  the  well-to-do  generally  were  against 
any  scheme  of  the  kind  such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  fellow 
laborers  wished  to  see  established.  They  paid  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children  and  failed  to  see  why  they 
should  also  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their 
neighbors.  As  the  century  advanced  and  an  industrial 
class  came  into  being  and  as  the  number  of  immigrants  in- 
creased an  entirely  new  outlook  was  presented.  It  was 
then  easy  to  argue  that  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  the  establishment  of  a  laboring  class,  education  would 
be  a  species  of  insurance  against  attacks  on  property, 
pauperism,  and  crimes  of  violence.  Jefferson,  with  his 
keen  insight,  asserted  that  the  establishment  of  a  free  public 
educational  system  at  the  cost  of  the  tax  payers  would  be  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  rich  man.  It  would  people  his  neighbor- 
hood with  "honest,  useful,  and  enlightened  citizens,  under- 
standing their  own  rights,  and  firm  in  their  perpetuation." 
Moreover,  within  three  generations,  the  rich  man's  descend- 
ants would  themselves  be  poor  and  would  benefit  by  the 
free  public  school  system  that  had  been  established  by  their 
grandfathers'  money. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  how  slight  America's  contribution 
had  been  to  the  practice  and  organization  of  teaching.  Our 
school  system  comes  from  Prussia,  our  pedagogics  down 
to  1860  at  any  rate  from  Switzerland,  from  Pestalozzi, 
Emanuel  Fellenberg,  and  Louis  Agassiz.  The  ideas  seem 
to  have  been  those  of  Pestalozzi,  but  their  first  practical 
exemphfication  was  by  Fellenberg,  his  disciple  or  follower. 
According  to  this  idea  instruction,  instead  of  being  a  matter 
of  memory  and  of  acquisition,  should  be  the  result  of  thought 
and  of  analysis.     Children  should  be  employed  in  all  kinds  . 
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of  work  and  play  and  these  ^ould  be  frequently  changed  so 
as  not  to  become  wearisome ;  they  should  study  languages 
and  mathematics  under  competent  direction,  engage  in 
games  under  supervision,  and  cultivate  the  soil  under  proper 
guidance.  Fellenberg's  "Institutions"  were  at  Hofwyl  in 
Switzerland.  They  provided  for  the  children  of  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  These  did  not  live  together,  but  the 
surplus  fees  of  the  rich  were  used  to  augment  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  who  were  taught  scientific  farming  by 
actual  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  exact  con- 
clusion as  to  the  success  of  the  Hofwyl  experiment.*  Most 
of  the  information  that  we  have  about  it  is  controversial 
and  cornea  from  sympathizers,  but  one  thing  is  certain 
that,  owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  conditions  of  the  times, 
no  long  life  attended  Fellenberg's  Institutions. 

In  the  establishment  of  free  education,  whether  by 
private  societies  or  by  public  means,  the  question  of  ex- 
pense always  came  forward.  One  way  of  economizing  that 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  a  while  was  to  have  the  older 
pupils  teach  the  younger.    This  system  was  devised  by 

>  Aecx>rding    to    Fellenbert,    «due«-  to  tite  Anuriean   Annatt  of  fdueoKon 

tion  abould  "develop  all  the  facultjea  in  1831  and  1832.  and  alao  m  tlie  A^ 

OF   OUT   nature,    pbyncal,    intellectual.  peadix   to   LelUn  from   Hofwt/t   btr  a 

and  moral,  and  to  endravot  to  train  Parent  (London.  1842),  pp.  226  and  M. 

and  unite  them  intn  one  hannonioua  For   a   brief   account   of   Hofwyl   ee* 

■yatenk,    which   shall    tonn    the   moet  BdMmroh  Saviea  for  December,  1818 

perfect   ehaiaater   of   which   the  indi-  and  Bducatiimiii  IntlittMoru  of  Ematnut 

vidual  i>   nuoeptiUe;    and  thua  pre-  da  FeUtnbtre  by  Aii  ion,  Wilhelm  de 

pan  him  toe  svet7  period,  and  every  Fellenbers   (London,   1869).     Bee  tiao 

■phere  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  Leitre  de  Mt.  Ch.   Putet,  published   at 

called."    At  an  example  of  his  method  Paria   in   1S12;     and   other   works  ot 

in  t»«^t't"t  mineralogy,  he  called  upon  Pictet  have  other  matter  relating  to 

the  pupQ  to  uie  hie  own  senses  to  de-  Hofwyl.     An      interestins      ensravinl 

•eribe  the  color  and  form  of  the  mineral  showing    tlie    Hofwyl    Inatitutiona    ii 

presented,  to  observe  it*  weight,  and  to  in  J.  K.  Bellweger's  Dit  Schierittruehm 

test  its  bsrdneae,   and  to  oompare  it  ArmeruchvUn      tiach      FdUnbrrg'iditn 

with  other  ob)ects  and  other  minerals.  Omndtoken  (Trogen.  1846).    Then  is* 

and  then  he  is  given  tlie  name.    The  lifelike   glimpse   of   Hofwyl   in   Robert 

beet   description    ot    the    Hofwyl    In-  Dale  Owen's  T/irtading  My  Wan,  14tt 

atltution*  ia  in  the  LttUrt  written  by  and  fol. 
William   C.   Woodbridge   and   printed 
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Andrew  Bell  or  by  Joseph  Lancaster '  or  by  both  of  them. 
Tlie  idea  is  said  to  have  come  to  Bell  in  India  by  observing 
the  children  of  a  Malabar  school  writing  with  their  fingers 
on  the  sand.  As  the  system  was  worked  out,  the  children 
sat  at  tables  covered  with  fine  sand  on  which  they  wrote 
with  rattan  styluses.  An  older  pupil,  or  monitor,  wrote  a 
letter  or  a  syllable  on  a  blackboard  and  pronounced  it ;  the 
pupils  copied  it  on  their  sand  tables  and  then  repeated  the 
sound  in  unison.  The  method  at  once  found  favor  in  Eng- 
land and  even  greater  favor  in  America.  Primary  education 
in  New  York*  and  Philadelphia  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
private  societies  which  were  maintained  largely  by  the 
Quakers.  These  naturally  adopted  Lancaster's  system 
because  that  was  supported  by  the  English  dissenters 
while  Bell's  plans  had  been  adopted  by  the  Established' 
Church  people.  With  the  advancing  decades  the  system 
became  more  and  more  elaborate,  until  the  teachers  were 
really  more  than  older  pupils,  being  paid  and  partly  trained. 
As  far  as  numbers  went,  the  Lancasterian  schools  were  very 
successful.  They  spread  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
as  far  west  and  south  as  Detroit  and  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville and  Baltimore,  and  there  was  a  "monitorial  school" 
in  Boston  in  1823.'  This  was  conducted  on  the  "united 
plans  of  Lancaster  and  Pestalozzi" ;  there  were  seventy- 
five  pupils,  their  ages  ranging  from  five  years  to  eighteei. 

1  See  Note  II  at  end  of  6ha{it«T'  Wm.   Olukd   Boune  on   pmcM   14-24 

■8m    "Sketch    of    the    New-Yotk  of   hii    HUtory   qf   tht    PvUie   Sehoot 

FVee  School"  prefixed   to  the  Ameri-  jSociefy  of  U<  Ciiv  t4  Nob  York  printa 

cen    edition    of    Ltuicaater'a    Improt^  De   Witt   Clinton's    eddceos  of    1809, 

maiU  in  Edvcation  (New  York.  1S07) ;  which  ia  one  of  the  very  beat  brief  bo> 

J.  F.  Reisart'i  "  LaDcaeterien  Syetem  counta  of  the  introductiDii  of  the  mool- 

of  iDHtruction  in  the  Schools  of  New  toriel  syetem  in  AmeHca. 

York  City"  (Cotvmbia  Uniwrtily  Con-  'W.  B.  Fowle'a  Fvrrt  Bimnuil  R*- 

bUmtioru  to  Edtuxaiim.  No.  81)  :   utd  C.  vori  at  the   Tnuleei  and  Inilrueier  of 

C.  EUii'i  Latuxulman  SehoeU  in  Phikh  the    Monitorial    Seltoel,    BoOen    (Ba*> 

d^fkia.      This     Kod     the     preoeding  ton,  1626). 
eaky    oontain    helpful    tuUiogrephiea. 
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So  well  thought  of  were  the  Lancaeterian  schools  that  in 
1819  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  declared  the  aboh- 
tion  of  war  would  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  "over  the  globe,"  in  which 
all  the  children  of  the  world  could  be  constantly  taught  I 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  system,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  neither  paper  nor  slate  was  necessary,  be- 
cause the  characters  were  written  by  a  rattan  stylus  in  sand 
sprinkled  on  a  table  —  declared  that  the  Lancasterian 
system  "was  cheap,  very  cheap !  Sand  and  rattan  were 
its  chief  outlay,  and  .  .  .  sand  and  rattan  were  its  chief 
returns." 

The  colleges  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  scholastic 
quahty  were  poorer  off  in  1800  than  they  had  been,  in  1750; 
but  they  began  to  arouse  themselves  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  The  governing  boards  of  Harvard  College 
provided  that  the  conditions  of  admission  must  be  higher 
than  heretofore.  Besides  both  Greek  and  Latin  transla- 
tion and  grammar  and  the  turning  of  Enghsh  into  Latin, 
students  in  the  future  were  to  be  examined  in  addition  and 
subtraction  and  other  branches  of  arithmetic  and  in  some 
approved  "Compendium  of  Geography."^  Within  a  few 
years  the  instruction  in  the  college  itself  was  considerably 
modified  and  in  the  1830's,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the 
German  influence  would  bring  about  an  extension  of  the 
curriculum,  or  even  the  establishment  of  something  approach- 
ing an  elective  system.  A  similar  tendency  toward  change 
and  experimentation  was  shown  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  governing  board.  Until  1800  Harvard  was  practically 
a  State  university  and  was  so  recognized  in  the  constitution 
of  1780.  Its  governing  board  included  the  principal  State 
officials  and  certain  Congregational   ministers.     In   1810, 

>  Botlon  Iitdeptndent  Chronielt  tor  February  6.  1801. 
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proTiflion  was  made  for  the  election  of  fifteen  Coogregatioaal 
ministers  and  fifteen  laymen  by  the  existing  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  addition  to  the  principal  political  officers  of  the 
State.  In  1812,  this  arrangement  was  overturned  and  the 
old  colonial  organization  restored.  But  two  years  later  in 
1814,  the  act  of  1810  was  restored  with  the  addition  that 
the  members  of  the  State  Senate  should  be  added  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  In  1834,  the  requirement  that  the 
clergymen  should  be  Congregationalists  disappeared,  and 
in  1851  the  requirement  that  any  of  its  members  should  be 
ministers  was  abandoned.  In  1865,  State  ofEcials  ceased 
to  sit  on  the  Board  and  the  election  of  Overseers  was  given 
to  the  alumni.  In  the  early  days  the  colony  had  provided 
a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  college.  Its 
financial  interest  in  the  institution  declined,  however,  and 
after  the  Revolution  practically  ceased.'  Tuition  fees  and 
salaries  were  diminutive  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1828  fifty-five  dollars  and  forty  cents  were  paid 
for  board,  tuition,  and  breakage  for  a  boy  at  Harvard  for  a 
term.  This  amount  was  excessive  in  comparison  with  M. 
M.  Strong's  quarter  bill  at  Middlebury  College  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  was  only  nine  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents  for  tmtJon,  lodging,  and  the  use  of  the  college  library, 
and  thirty-ei^t  cents  for  repairs.'  Scholastic  desire,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  air  and  boys  of  fourteen  read  wide  and 
deeply,  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  their  teachers  and 
became  the  scholars  of  the  century. 

The  list  of  studies  in  those  days  included  no  science  or 
technical  subjects.    Professor  John  Winthrop  had  given 

■  Otntral     Lamt     <4    MaaadmMHa  to  tlut  Enatitutioii. 
(ed.  1B23},  ii,  2G1.  312.  347,  406.  ete.;  ■Strons  Mas.  in  the  library  of  the 

Jfowo^Aundi  Hoaw  q/  RepruaOatmtt  Wisconmn  HiatotiMl  Society.    On  the 

Rcporfi  for  1827,  No.  28.     The  umual  other  hand  be  paid  sax  dolUn  tor  a 

Cotolofnu   of   HuvHrd   TTniTeimty   m-  oopy  of  "Jonee's  Lexicon." 
prints  the  official   document*  teUting 
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some  lectures  on  astronomy  and  scientific  matters  in  the 
preceding  century  but  he  seems  to  have  had  do  immediate 
successor.  In  1788,  the  Harvard  Corporation  authorized 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  who  had  been  lecturing  on 
natural  history  at  Providence  for  a  year  or  two,  to  deliver 
annually  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  "to  such  stu- 
dents as  shall  obtain  permission,  under  the  hands  of  their 
Parents  or  Guardians"  at  one  guinea  for  each  hearer. 
Waterhouse  lectured  for  years,'  drawing  his  information 
from  the  beat  writers  of  the  time  and  stimulating  many 
persons  to  the  study  and  endowment  of  science. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  seat  of  American  science, 
partly  no  doubt  because  it  had  for  years  sheltered  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  David  Rittenhouse.  As  far  back  as  1728, 
Franklin  had  instituted  a  scientific  society  that  in  1769 
was  refounded  as  the  American  Philosophical  Society' 
with  himself  as  president.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
had  recognized  the  desirability  of  scientific  instruction  and 
in  1800  possessed  a  professor  of  chemistry,*  mineralogy, 
and  physics.  His  name  was  James  Woodhouse  and  his 
lectures  served  to  pass  on  the  scientific  learning  of  one 
generation  to  the  next.  More  important  in  every  way 
was  Robert  Hare.*    He  was  the  son  of  a  brewer  and  watch- 

1  In    1S03,    WaterhouM   began    Qm  School,  i78S~lB0t  edited  by  Dr.  Harold 

publication  of  articles  on  botany  and  C.  Emit  and  pdbliahed  at  Booton  1b 

other  acientlfie  themes  in  the  MonOdy  1906,  pp.  15-20. 

AnOuilon  and   Boalon   Rcnaa.     These  ■  For  tbo  early  hiitory  of  this  or- 

articlea  greatly  enlarged  were  gathered  gaoiiaUoQ   see  Louw   and   AvutaMoM 

iato    a    book    entitled    The    Botaniat,  cif  Iht   American  Phiiotophieal  Aindy 

Being   ttit   botanical   part   of  a   courie  (Philadelphia.  1833).  pp.  27,  28. 
of   Ueturet    (Boston.    1811).     He   alao  'John    Penington's    Chemieal    and 

dabbled    in    literature,   writing   a  ro-  Seonamtenl  Ewayt  published  at  Phila- 

mance     entitled     A     Jowmal,     of    a  delphia  in  1700  was  tlia  first  book  to  ba 

YoatiQ  Man  of  MaataehuteUt,  ...  on  priDt«d   in   America   deroted  entirely 

Board    An    Ameriam    Privatttr    and  to  chemistty. 

printed  a  suhstaotial  volume  on  Junius  *  Bee  E^dgar  F.  Smith't  Li/e  cf  Robtrt 

and  hit  LttUn  (Boston.  1831).     There  Hare,    an    American    Ckemiet   (PUU- 

is  a  sketch  o(  the  life  of  Dr.  Waterhouse  delphia,    1917)   and    his  ChemMry  » 

in  •  book  entitled  Tin  Banerd  Medical  America  (New  York,  1914),  oh.  viii. 
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ing  the  processes  of  brewing  may  have  incited  him  to  in-, 
quiry.  While  still  a  mere  tad,  he  made  the  first  workable 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  although  possibly  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  it.  His  development  had  been 
influenced  greatly  by  Priestley  and  later  as  a  professor  in 
the  University,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  electricity. 
The  popularization  of  science,  however,  is  connected  with 
Yale  College  and  with  the  names  of  Timothy  Dwight  and 
Benjamin  SilUman.  The  former  was  a  Congregational 
clergyman  of  stupendous  industry,  wide  range  of  learning, 
and  remarkable  judgment.  He  published  many  books 
and  his  posthumous  "Travels  in  New-England  and  New- 
York"  '  can  be  read  with  profit,  even  now.  At  the  age  of 
forty-three  and  in  the  year  1795,  Dwight  became  president 
of  Yale  College.  He  redirected  the  course  of  that  institu- 
tion into  the  orthodox  path,  but,  besides,  was  happily 
inspired  with  the  thought  that  the  students  might  well  be 
somewhat  w^ned  from  the  classics  and  theology  and  given 
a  taste  of  science.  There  was  no  one  in  America  who  could 
do  what  he  wished  and  he  hesitated  to  import  a  foreigner. 
Looking  about  hitq,  he  selected  Tutor  Silliman  for  the  job. 
This  young  man  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  teach- 
ing the  ancient  languages  and  studying  law,  and  was  as 
innocent  of  science  as  any  man  in  Connecticut.  Dwight's 
plan  was  that  a  "chair"  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
should  be  established,  that  Silliman  should  be  appointed 
to  fill  it,  and  should  then  study  the  subject  at  the  expense 
of  the  college.  After  some  hesitation  Silliman  agreed  to 
the  plan,  the  trustees  ratified  the  scheme,  and  the  new  pro- 
fessor departed  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  got 
little  help  at  the  first-named  place,  but  in  the  latter  he 

1  four  Toliimet  kt  New  Haven  In  1831-32.    An  editioo 
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listened  to  Woodhouse,  conversed  with  Priestley,  and  worked 
with  Hare.  Returning  to  New  Haven,  he  lectured  on  science 
with  illustrative  experiments  and  won  an  audience  at  once. 
His  apparatus  was  crude  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
his  lectures  were  less  scientific  than  his  experiments.^  The 
college  authorities  were  so  well  satisfied  with  him  that  they 
Bent  him  to  England  to  buy  apparatus  for  his  laboratory  and 
books  for  the  college  hbrary,  —  paying  him  his  salary  and 
giving  him  a  percentage  on  the  money  expended  for  appara- 
tus and  books.  At  Ix)ndon  and  Edinburgh,  Silliman  made 
good  use  of  his  opportimities  for  scientific  study.  Return- 
ing to  New  Haven,  he  renewed  his  college  lecturing  and 
sought  wider  opportunities  of  service.  In  1818,  he  estab- 
lished "The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts"  and 
edited  it  so  well  that  in  a  few  years  it  became  self-supporting. 
He  also  lectured  to  the  people  of  New  Haven  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  gradually  sought  larger  centres  imtil  he  be- 
came a  well-known  figure  on  the  platform.  As  a  student, 
and  as  an  inciter  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  others, 
Benjamin  SiUiman's  life  was  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
our  annals. 

Apart  from  the  awakening  of  the  older  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  response  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  age  of 
Emerson,  the  foundation  of  the  Universities  of  New  York 
and  of  Virginia  and  the  opening  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  State  Universities  are  points  of  interest.  The  origin 
of  the  New  York  University  is  confused.'    Some  people 

>  8«e  a«i>TtB  P-  Fiaher'i  lAft  <4  Ben-  Vnntrtitv  of  Oie  SlaU  of  Nan   Tork, 

jamin  Silliman.  eapecially  vol.  i,  cha.  Oriffin,  Hitloty  and  Praent  Organita- 

iii  and  iv  and  Bdsar  F.  Smith's  Chem-  Hm  fonnioK  Seotnlt'  BvUOin,  No.  11, 

Utry  in  America,  ch.  ix.  January,  1893  or  "Appendix  3  "  of  tha 

■  For    nccolmtB    of    the    Univerrity  lOGIh   Annvai   Report   of  the   Regent$. 

of  the  StOite  of  New  York,  see  Frank-  The  attitutory  condition   of   education 

lin   B.   Boush'a  Hietoriedl  and   SloKe-  in  New  York,  both  primary  and  hiBher. 

ttbol   Record   ef  the    Unittreitv   of  the  may  moat  eaiily  be  aeen  in  the  Amied 

Stale  af  Nev   Tork  .  .  .  1784  lo  1884  BlatuUt  of  the  3laU  of  Neu-York  {ISliB), 

(AUnny,  ISSG)  and  Sidney  Bherwood'n  chap.  iv. 
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have  argued  that  the  intention  was  to  found  something 
like  aa  English  University  composed  of  a  group  of  semi- 
independent  colleges  under  one  management,  the  difference 
being  that  the  colleges  instead  of  being  within  the  limits  of 
one  town  as  in  England  would  be  within  the  limits  of  one 
State  of  the  American  union.  The  other  theory  is  that  the 
New  York  legislature  was  influenced  by  French  ideas,  by  the 
thought  of  combining  all  education  within  the  State  limits 
imder  one  governing  board.  In  1784,  the  State  legislature 
established  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  had  the  right  of  visitation  of  all  incor^ 
porated  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  and  such  second- 
ary schools  as  they  should  take  into  their  care.  They  were 
authorized  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  an  annual  in- 
come equal  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
and  were  to  apportion  whatever  fimds  came  to  them  from  the 
State  among  the  institutions  under  their  charge  according 
to  rules  of  scholastic  efficiency  to  be  laid  down  by  them. 
At  first  the  history  of  the  new  university  was  hardly  more 
than  the  story  of  a  contest  between  the  State  authorities 
and  King's  College,  which  changed  its  name  to  Columbia.^ 
The  law  establishing  the  Regents  of  the  University  has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  and  the  control  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  has  been  entrusted  to  a  separate  board ; 
but,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  still  true  that  this  institu- 
tion has  played  a  very  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  education  in  New  York  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  pecuharly  the  child  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  still  lives  *  with  many  of  the  dia- 

'LaiM   of  At   SlaU   of  Naie    York  "Appendiz." 
(Albuy,  1S66),  i.  686;  Van  Amringe  'The  beet  acoount  ot  the  foundiog 

(editot),  Bittorical  SMch  of  Columbia  ol  the  UniTeimty  of  Viiginia  ia  in  the 

CoOags  .  .  .  nSi-I87e.  wpeaUll}'   the  Sarlti  Binary  of  Ou  Vnivtrmtv  ^  Yir- 
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tinctive  features  that  he  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance, 
and  in  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  pro- 
duced a  most  remarkable  set  of  men.  In  1817,  Jefferson 
drew  up  a  plaa  for  the  division  of  Virginia  into  districts, 
in  each  of  which  there  should  be  a  free  pubUc  school  pro- 
viding primary  and  secondary  instruction.  Grouping  these 
districts  together  into  nine  collegiate  divisions,  he  proposed 
to  provide  a  college  for  each,  so  that  no  house  in  the  State 
should  be  more  than  a  day's  ride  from  a  college.  Above 
them  all,  at  some  central  point,  there  should  be  s  imiversity 
at  which  every  branch  of  learning  should  be  taught.  He 
and  his  friends  found  their  way  beset  with  difficiilties. 
The  genius  of  Virginia  society  was  opposed  to  any  such 
scheme  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  Moreover, 
the  religious  bodies  were  unfalteringly  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  non-sectarian  collegiate  institutions  and  a  State 
university,  especially  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money, 
while  they  themselves  were  struggling  hard  to  keep  their 
own  colleges  alive.  When  Jefferson  had  once  put  his  hands 
to  the  plough,  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  turn  back,  al- 
though he  might  seem  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.     In 

ginia,  at  contained  in  the  Lettere  ef  Bud  Met  hiatory  of  t^  matituticm. 
Thoimu  Jtfferton  and  Jaeepk  C.  Co-  Poanbly  the  most  intensting  thins  thkt 
bea  (Richmond,  1866).  CabeU  wu  hM  been  written  on  the  mibjeet  i*  P. 
JeSetson'a  right  hand  mui  and,  in-  A.  Bruce'a  "Backsround  of  Poa'* 
deed,  derarvee  to  be  called  the  eo-  Univeitdty  Life"  in  The  Soulh  Atlantic 
founder  of  the  Univerdty.  This  Qttarlerlji,  x.  212,  and  the  flnt  part  of 
volume,  in  a  aeries  of  Appendioes,  D.  M.  R.  Culbreth'a  Unittreity  ef 
oontaina  nearly  all  the  orisiiial  matter  V^ptnia  (New  York,  1908)  ia  a  read- 
relating  to  the  subject.  A  brief  ao-  able  account  of  the  early  time.  There 
count  tarKely  founded  on  this  book  are  some  intereeting  glimpeen  of  the 
la  J.  S.  PattoD'a  Jefferion,  Ca^dI,  and  institution  in  ita  earlieet  daya  in  Ed- 
tKe  University  o/  Virgima  (New  York,  ward  Warren's  A  Doctor'*  E^ptrieneet 
1006).  The  "Memorial  Aaaociation's"  in  Three  Continenle,  pp.  92.  100,  IIS. 
edition  of  JefferaoD'a  Writingt  con-  In  May,  1810,  Jefferson  had  outlined 
tains  pradicBlly  all  the  JeBezooa  m»-  a  part  of  his  idesa  as  to  a  university 
terisl.  Herbert  B.  Adama's  Thomae  in  a  letter  to  Hugh  L.  White,  In  which 
Jefferton  and  IMe  Unipereity  of  Vir-  be  rtjuaed  to  sell  lottery  tickets  for  the 
ffinia  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education's  benafit  of  East  Tennessee  C^efe:  — 
Ctrculor  1^  In/omatioti.  No.  1.  1888)  i«  American  Bitloriedt  Itaoamne,  i,  296. 
■n  elaborate  account  of  the  tountfing 
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this  caae  no  opportunity  escaped  him  to  forward  his  plan, 
although  for  a  time  his  interest  appeared  to  be  torpid.  He 
turned  an  inchoate  Albemarle  Academy  into  what  be 
called  Central  College  and  then,  in  1819,  secured  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Virginia  legislature  for  the  conversion  of 
that  college  into  his  long-hoped-for  non-sectarian  Univep- 
sity  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Already,  he  had  provided 
elaborate  plans  for  university  buildings.  These  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  woiild  constantly  instil 
culture  into  those  who  Uved  in  them  and  iised  them.  A 
rotunda,  one-half  the  size  of  the  Pantheon,  would  serve  aa  a 
library  and  a  centre.  Stretching  from  it  was  a  range  of 
pavilions  and  cloisters.  The  pavilions  were  to  be  occupied 
by  professors  who  were  expected  to  be  bachelors  at  appoint- 
ment and  to  remain  so,  and  the  cloisters  and  the  cells  opening 
on  them  were  for  the  students.  As  the  buildings  pro-  ■ 
gressed  and  the  demands  for  money  became  an  annual 
feature,  public  opinion  turned  against  the  project.  Then 
Jefferson  struck  his  last  blow.  Virginia  was  sending  her 
sons  to  Princeton  and  to  Harvard,  he  wrote,  where  they  were 
learning  anti-Missourian  principles  and  were  imbibing  ideas 
absolutely  opposed  to  those  held  by  the  people  of  the  State 
in  which  they  were  bom  and  in  which  they  must  pass  their 
lives  I  *  Why  not  provide  an  institution  within  the  State 
that  would  give  them  a  better  education,  or  at  any  rate  aa 
good  a  one?  The  university  was  opened  in  1S25  and  im- 
mediately overflowed  with  students.^  The  sectarians  were 
more  alarmed  than  ever,  for  Jefferson  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  a  professor  of  theology  and  some  of  the  professors 
that  he  had  drawn  from  abroad  were  free  thinkers.  In 
reply,  he  suggested  that  each  religious  sect  should  appoint 

1  JForly  Bitlory  of  Ika  Vnittrtilti  of  *  S«e  EnaelmaiU  rdaiitic  to  tht  C<m~ 

Viroinia  .  .  .  LttUrt       of  .  .  .  /«f<r>      •tttuMon  and   Oottrrnnenl  tf  tht    Uni- 
■M  and  .  .  .  Cobalt,  201.  Mnilv  of  Fwvtnia  (FhiUddphiB,  1838). 
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and  maintain  a  professor  of  its  own  kind  or  establish  a 
college  on  the  outskirts  of  the  university.  With  his  liberality 
as  to  administration,  he  provided  that  the  students  should 
govern  themselves,  most  of  them  being  of  the  mature  years 
of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen.'  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  last 
year  of  his  life  and  of  his  career  as  Rector  of  the  University 
was  troubled  by  the  ill  behavior  of  a  few  of  the  first  set  of 
students  to  whom  scholastic  freedom,  such  as  Jefferson 
prescribed,  was  not  comprehensible. 

Of  the  collegiate  institutions  in  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains,  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky had  possibly  the  most  interesting  history  in  the  early 
time.*  It  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians, 
but  in  1818  Dr.  Horace  Holley,  then  pastor  of  the  Hollia 
Street  Church  at  Boston  and  a  Unitarian,  became  presi- 
dent. The  next  few  years  saw  a  most  astonishing  growth 
in  the  medical  as  well  as  in  the  academic  departments. 
Holley  was  soon  driven  out  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
Socinian  and  taught  "morality  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  not  Christ  crucified";  his  enemies  declaring  that  the 
gospel  was  "of  more  value  to  the  western  country  than 
all  the  science  upon  the  earth."  The  attendance  soon  fell 
off,  there  being  only  two  hundred  and  seventeen  students 
in  the  academic  department  in  1842.  Numbers,  of  course, 
mean  very  little  ordinarily  in  assessing  the  value  of  educa- 
tional effort ;  but  in  this  case  they  certainly  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  good  non-sectarian 

I  MuBBchuBetts       HiibnicBl       So-  Omtiu  and  Charadw  i4  Cke  An.  Sor- 

dety'a  CoUodumi.  7th  Seriea,   i.  36S-  aa   RcOtv   (Boston,    1828)    contBiDinK 

360.  an    "Appeodix"    by    "several    pens." 

■  See   Hobert   and   JohBnns   Peter's  Jeffereon     Davis     attended     Tranayl- 

TVatuvtwinia    Univertity    {FUton    Ctub  vania  in  1821-1824  and  W.  L.  Flem- 

Pvilkationt,    No.    II).     This   and   all  inc's  "Elariy  Life  of  JeffenoD  Davis" 

other  books  on  the  history  of  the  Uai-  in    the    Minittijtpi    Valleg    EUlorvel 

Tersity  down  to  1828  are  largely  baaed  Rmnc  for  April,  1B17,  has  a  few  psgcB 

on  Charlea  CaldwEll's  Ducourts  on  (Ac  on  the  inititution  and  a  biUiocrai^. 
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instruction  in  Transappalachia  at  that  time.  In  fact, 
after  1840,  the  educational  impulse  in  the  Southwestern 
country  distinctly  diminished.  In  1854,  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  directed  the  faculty  of  that 
institution  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Tuscaloosa.  This 
led  to  the  presentation  of  a  remarkable  report  by  Professors 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard  and  John  W.  Pratt.  This  is  m  some  ways 
the  best  survey  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  ?n 
1850  to  be  found  in  print.  The  comparative  numbers  of 
students  in  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Alabama  con- 
vinced them  that  there  was  no  demand  among  the  people 
of  the  latter  State  for  an  institution  of  the  Virginia  t3i)e. 
The  demand  was  really  for  the  opportunity  to  study  any- 
thing that  one  chose.  It  was  impossible  for  the  University 
to  provide  instruction  in  any  branch  that  any  Alabama  boy 
or  man,  regardless  of  his  previous  training,  might  desire, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  turn  the  University  into  a  sort  of  un- 
graded higher  institution  of  learning.  The  real  underlying 
objection  of  the  people  to  the  University  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  wished  for  vocational  training,  while  it  thought 
only  of  disciplining  the  mind.  Barnard  and  his  colleague  ^ 
closed  the  discussion  by  stating  that  after  leaving  college 
one  might  forget  his  Greek  and  Latin  and  retain  the  mental 
discipline  that  he  had  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics 
which  he  coiild  apply  to  the  prosecution  of  any  business  in 
which  he  might  happen  to  engage,  —  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  theology,  or  to  the  prosecution 
of  any  technical  work,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  any  career. 
In  1800,  there  were  no  technical  schools  in  the  country 

'  Sm  Profaaor  BamanTi  Report   on  States   Bureau   of   Education'a   Circa- 

Colteaiate      BdueaHim      (New      York,  (or    of  JnformaHon  ffo,  3.    1889.  and 

ISM).     Od     the    general     subject    of  also    Dr.    Alva   WoorU'    IMtram   and 

•duoatioD      <□     Alabama,     ase     Willia  TlieolooicatAddrtMttlPrtivideatx.iatiSi, 

O.  Clark's  monograpb  fonnini  TJm(«d  p.  64. 
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and  few  Bchools  for  training  in  the'  learned  professions. 
There  were  medical  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New 
York.  The  Harvard  Medical  School  was  already  estab- 
lished at  Cambridge '  and  within  a  few  years  the  Collie 
of  Medicine  opened  its  doors  at  Baltimore.  Jefferson  pro- 
vided for  law  and  medicine  in  his  University  and  there  were 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  attached  to  Transylvania.  In 
fact,  by  1830,  the  study  of  medicine  was  generally  prosecuted 
in  some  special  school.  With  law,  the  case  was  different. 
The  lawyer's  office  maintained  its  position  as  the  best  place 
for  legal  training  although  Judge  Gould's  Law  School  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  was  flourishing  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  The  charge  for  txiition  at  this  school  was 
high,  being  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  sixty 
for  the  second.*  In  most  of  the  universities  there  were 
lectures  given  on  law,  or  constitutional  law,  or  "natural 
law,"  or  on  the  Common  Law.*  But  this  instruction  was 
intended  to  be  additional  to  the  more  important  work  in 
the  lawyer's  office.  Theology,  alone,  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions was  well  taken  care  of.  Each  one  of  the  leading 
sects  had  one  or  more  seminaries  that  were  well  attended 
and  vigorous  institutions. 
Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  associa- 

I  Thomas  F.   Banington'i  Hanard  OoMeltter        of  .  .  .  ContudietU        and 

Mtdicai  SduMil  in  three  volumea  (Neir  Rhvde-Itland,  233 ;    uid  Life  qf   Bor- 

Yorli.    1905)    ia   f>lmo*t   m   hiitoty   ol  ace  Mann,  By  Hi*  Wife.  30. 
medicine  in  the  United  Stetei  in  the  ■  The    Harvard    Lan    School    naa 

earlier    time.    Borne     Aeamnt    of    the  founded    in     1617.     Itt    early    yean 

litdical    Schoel   in    Botttm    Uiat    waa  were  feeble,  but  in  I62S  with  the  ao- 

printod  in   1824   givea  one  a  gtimpae  cession   o(   Joseph   Story   to   its   ataS, 

of  those  6aye  of  small  things,  but  of  it  at  once  assumed  the  foremost  place 

high   aspirations.     An   extremely   use-  that  it  has  since  held.     For  a  dosen 

fnl  publication  ie  Tht  Hanard  Medi-  yttn,  from  1S33  to  1M6,  It  had  only 

cal  SdutU  1789-1906     iuued  Id  1D06.  two  professors,  Story  and  Kmon  Qreen- 

■  For  accounts  of   this   schooli   ase  leaf,  but  thoee  two  BBve  to  it  a  distincy 

the  reprint  of   1900  of   The  LtiehfiM  tion  that  few  Law  Bchoola  have  had 

Law  School  which  oontains  a  catalosu*  before   or   since.    See    Tha   CtnUnniei 

of  the  pupils  fiom  1708  to  1833:   the  Bittory   of   the    Banard    Lav  School, 

"Moses   M.   Stnmg   Manuscripta"   in  1817-1917. 
MmBkoi.    Wis.;     F«afe    and    Nilea's 
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tions  of  men  of  learning  were  founded ;  the  oldest  was  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  that  was  instituted  in 
Philadelphia '  in  1769.  The  next  was  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  was  founded  at  Boston  in 
1780,  and  thereafter  associations  of  the  kind  were  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  country.*  West  Point 
Military  Academy  and  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
bred  a  remarkable  succession  of  men  for  technical  service 
in  civil  life.  No  technical  schools  of  the  modem  type  were 
established  until  the  second  third  of  the  century.  The 
earliest  were  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven 
sad  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge.  Other- 
wise, engineers  and  men  of  science  either  got  their  training 
in  Europe  or  were  Europeans  1^  birth,  or  were  tau^t  in 
the  school  of  experience  in  America. 

One  thing  that  took  the  place  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal education  —  to  a  veiy  limited  degree,  however  —  was 
the  lecture  platform.  This  was  the  epoch  of  lecturing  when 
the  foremost  men  in  letters,  and  art,  and  science  in  the 
country  sought  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  their  fdlow 
citizens  by  the  spoken  word.  Courses  of  lectures  were 
promoted  by  professional  organizers  and  institutes  were 
endowed  by  philanthropists  for  the  enhghtenment  of  their 
countrymen.  Of  them  all  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Lowell  Institute.  It  was  in  1835  that  John  Lowell,  Jr., 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  completed  the  happy  idea  of 
establishing  by  bequest  an  Institute  in  Boston  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  his  native 

■  O.  Brown  Ooode  printed  a  most  ■  The  MaaBachusetia  Eiatorical  So. 

aerviceable  eaaay  on  the  origin  of  the  doty  was  founded  at  Boaton  in  1790. 

"National   Bdentifio   and   Educational  At  first  it  collected  and  studied  both 

Institutiona "    in    the   Papfn    of    the  human  and  natural  hiatory,  but  after 

American    Historical    Association    for  a  time  the  natural  history  ootl«otioQa 

April,   1890.     For  the  organisation  of  were   trooafened   to   another   aode^; 

tlww  national  technical  achooU.  see  pp.  and  sinoe  tlma  it  hm  devoted  ita  tUtta- 

109,  110.  130-136.  tion  entirely  to  humui  history. 
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town  and  State.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  his  bequest 
are  peculiar  and  deserve  notice:  —  none  of  the  money 
was  to  be  put  into  bricks  and  mortar  for  the  Institute's 
purposes,  although  it  might  be  invested  in  productive  real 
estate  or  mortgages ;  the  care  of  the  property  and  the  con- 
duct of  tiie  Institute  were  confided  to  a  single  trustee  whose 
first  business  was  to  nominate  his  successor,  if  possible,  from 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  the  donor.'  Furthermore,  no 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  two  bushels  of  wheat  could  ever 
be  charged  for  the  privilege  of  attending  any  one  course  of 
lectures  or  instruction.  Mr.  Lowell's  idea  was  to  give  prac- 
tically free  instruction  in  technical  subjects  to  mechanics 
and  other  persons  whose  labors  prevented  attendance  at  the 
usual  schools  and  institutions;  and  to  provide  lectures 
by  leading  men  for  the  instructioD  of  the  serious  minded 
in  the  best  thought  and  practice  of  the  day.  The  Institute 
was  opened  in  1839.  One  of  the  first  persons  to  whom  the 
trustee  turned  was  Benjamin  Silliman,  who  in  four  succes- 
sive years  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lectures,  repeating  the 
course  for  those  who  could  not  get  seats  for  the  original 
lectures.  For  years  the  Lowell  Institute  has  performed  a 
service  that  is  almost  without  parallel  in  alluring  by  hi^ 
payments  the  foremost  men  of  the  world  to  stimulate  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  New  England.  In  its  success,  its 
practical  freedom  from  tuition  fees,  and  its  absence  of 
"plant,"  the  Lowell  Institute  stands  alone  as  a  tribute 
to  its  founder  and  to  those  who  have  managed  its  interests. 
The  early  connection  between  portrait  painting,  inven- 
tion, and  the  study  of  natural  history  was  very  marked. 
Fulton  was  an  artist  before  he  studied  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation ;    Morse  supported  himself  and  his 

Memoir     rf    Mr. 
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family  by  portrait  painting  while  he  -was  putting  together 
the  various  parts  of  the  telegraph;  and  Audubon  pro- 
vided whatever  sustenance  he  did  provide  for  his  family 
by  the  same  means.  The  three  earliest  students  of  natural 
history  in  the  field  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the  study 
of  birds  and  they  were  all  foreigners  by  birth;  but  they 
may  well  be  regarded  as  American  by  reason  of  long  habita- 
tion within  the  United  States.  These  were  Alexander 
Wilson,  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  and  John  James  Audubon. 
Wilson  was  a  Scot  and  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  weaver. 
He  came  to  America  in  1794,  travelled  the  country  over, 
especially  the  Southwestern  part  of  it,  and  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1808-1814,  nine  volumes  entitled 
"American  Ornithology.'"  He  had  been  aided  on  the 
botanical  side  of  his  research  by  WilUam  Bartram,  and 
Bonaparte  added  four  volumes  to  Wilson's  nine  as  a  sort 
of  appendix.  Considering  the  infancy  of  the  country  and 
the  difficulties  of  book  making,  this  work  must  be  re- 
garded as  supremely  creditable,  but  it  was  so  superseded  by 
Audubon's  "Birds "  that  few  persons  out  of  the  ornithological 
walks  have  ever  heard  of  Wilson. 

John  James  Audubon  was  bom  in  Haiti,  April  26,  1785. 
His  father  was  a  French  sea  officer  and  his  mother  a  creole 
of  San  Domingo.  Audubon's  own  youth  was  passed  in 
France.*    Coming  to  America,  like  most  men  of  genius  he 

>  Amtrieon     OrtnUmUn:      or.     0**  CharlM     Lucun     Boiuparte     tupple- 

Nclnral   Mi*tory   of   Oit   BinU   <if   Ou  mented  this  work  by  piuitiiii  ta  Amtri- 

Uniltd   Slaltt.     lUutlraUd   with   Plata  can     Omiiiialoini !  .  .  .  «f    £vdi     In- 

(0     vola..     PhiladelphU.     180S-IBI4).  habilino  Ac  Uniltd  Slain,  not  gittn  by 

UnfoTtunkUily  Wilion  died  before  the  Wilton    (4   toIb..   PbiladelphU.    t82&- 

8Ui  volume  wms  printed  and  hia  friend  1833) ;    Qiuji  msldiiit  fourteen  Tolumee 

Oeorge  Ord  edited  the  loot  two  vol-  in  all. 

umos,  prefiiiDg  s  brief  iketch  of  the  *  For    kcooimte    of    Audubon,    bm 

life    of    Wilson    to    the   9th    vol.    In  Luoy    Bklcewell    Audubon's    Li/e    4/ 

182fi,  Ord  printed  a  5upj)I«men<  to  the  John    Jama    Audubon    (New    York, 

Sth   Tolume   containing   a   much   en-  186S)  and  Maria  R.  Audubon's  Audu- 

larged  account  of  WIIami'h  life  and  tnrdi  boti  and  hi*  Journal*  viA  .  .  .  Notm 

which  were  omitted  from  volume  ix.  by  Elliott  Couw  (2  vols.,  New  Yo^ 
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thwarted  the  paternal  plans  and  f  aUed  in  business.  He  lived 
for  long  periods  in  the  wilderness,  and  painted  birds  and 
plants  in  colors  wonderfully  like  the  originals.  In  1826, 
be  went  to  England,  made  friends  there  and  secured  enough 
subscribers  to  permit  the  beginning  of  the  actual  work  of 
making  the  engravings  from  his  own  portraits  of  birds  in 
their  natural  surroundings.  The  plates  were  engraved  at 
first  in  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at  London, 
the  coloring  being  done  by  hand  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  spread  over  a  number  of  years.'  Naturally, 
therefore,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  plates  and  in  the 
colorings ;  but  the  work  still  stands  apart  as  a  masterful 
expression  of  the  verities  of  nature. 

In  1840,  the  census  takers,  for  the  first  time,  inquired  into 
the  scholastic  condition  of  the  people  and  into  the  ma- 
chinery that  had  been  provided  for  their  enhghtenment. 
From  the  resulting  tables,  it  appears  that  there  were  173 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  whole  country,  more  than 
3000  academies  and  grammar  schools,  and  over  47,000 
primary  schools.  As  to  pupils  there  were  16,000  in  the 
colleges,  164,000  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  about  2,000,- 
000  in  the  primary  schools.  In  other  words,  over  eight- 
tenths  of  the  people  had  no  schooling  beyond  the  primaiy 
grade.'  In  1840,  also,  there  were  half  a  miUion  white  per- 
sons over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor 

1SB7).    Thew    and    all    other    irorka  tol.]-    A    oopy    waa    notndy    mM   in 

an    now    nipenadad    by  .  Fikncii    H.  Itiiladelphia  at  over  $4000.     An  »di- 

Baniok't    Avdvbon    Ou   NtOuraiitl    (2  (ion  in  toyal  octavo  In  wron  rolumaa 

voU.,New  York,  iei7).  waa    publiihed    at    N«w    York    and 

>  Tlu     Birdt     of     Amenea;      from  Philadelphia    in     lMO-1844,     entitled 

Original    Dramng*     bv    John    Jamu  The  Birdt  of  Anunca,  from  DratBingt 

^tufubon  (London.  1827-1S3S).     It  waa  madt   in   the    t/nttod    State*   and   their 

originally    putdiahed    in    double    ele-  Territoriti. 

pbant    folio,    measuring    39|    by    29}  ■  See  Tucker's  PrapreM  qf  (A<  C^niled 

inohai   untrinuned.    and   iamed  in   87  SUiltt  (New  York,  186fi).  pp.  144  and 

pArta    at    2    guineaa    a    part,    ooatini  14G.     Bia  figures  are  taken  from  tha 

more   than   1100,000   to   produce    (tee  C«nrai  of  IS40  (p.  47S)  but  differ  fnm 

F.  H.  Henick's  Aitdubon,  i,  3SB  and  it  elightiy  in  one  or  two  oaaea.     Hm 
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write.  These  figures  were  bad  enough  ;  but  the  "  Census" 
of  1850  shows  a  very  slight  lengthening  of  the  school  period 
and  the  number  of  white  illiterates  had  nearly  doubled  in 
ten  years  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  foreign  immigration. 
Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  had  pro- 
duced very  little  result.  There  were  more  colleges  and 
more  secondary  schools  in  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion than  there  were  in  1800  or  in  1820,  but  so  far  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  greatly  affected  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  American  people,  and  it  was  the  education  of  democ- 
racy and  not  the  breeding  of  scholars  that  underlay  the 
whole  educational  movement  of  that  time.  Indeed,  by 
1860,  the  golden  age  of  American  scholarship  was  passed. 

t»Ue  on  p.  146  deal*  mtirely  with  white  pupUt  and  (how*  Oie  peroenUse  of  pupib 
'  In  sseh  daaa  of  schooli : 

Collesc  rtudatita O.B  per  cent 

SohoUn  in  grammar  schools B.l  per  cent 

Soholan  in  piimuy  Khoola 91.1  per  cent 

100.    per  cant 

See  abo  the  Cottut  of  ISiSO.  p.  lii :  the  white  iiliteTBtee  tonned  about  -Jx  ot  the  total 
population  of  Um  United  States  in  1840,  and  ^  in  1860. 
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NOTES 

L  Blbliogntphj.  —  the  successive  Reportt  of  tbe  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  which  began  in  1868  with  Henry  Barnard's 
survey  of  the  field,  contun  masses  of  historical  detul.  In  1887  the 
Bureau  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Contributions  to 
American  Educational  History "  under  tbe  editorship  of  Herbert 
B.  Adams  that  opened  new  fields  of  historical  investigation.  Similar 
reports  of  the  State  commissioners,  especially  those  of  Illinois,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts,  are  store-houses  of  facts.  Beginning  with 
the  publication  of  the  American  JourruU  of  Education  >  at  Boston  in 
1826,  there  have  been  almost  continuous  serial  educational  publications 
which  reflect  th^  changing  educational  ideals  of  successive  decades. 
Of  bibliographies,  the  Columbia  University  Library  BvUetin,  No.  2, 
"  Books  on  Education  "  is  useful  although  divided  into  small  groups. 
Elmer  E.  Brown's  Making  of  Our  Middie  SchooU,  Edwin  G.  Dexter's 
History  of  Education  in  the  VnUed  States,  and  G.  H.  Martin's  £n>{u- 
lion  of  the  Maatachutetta  Pvblic  School  Syttem  bring  together  within 
small  compass  the  results  of  prolonged  study. 

McMaster's  statements  as  to  the  paucity  of  Southern  educational 
facilities  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  aroused  interest  on  the 
subject  in  the  South  and  led  to  the  publication  of  numerous  articles. 
Of  these  General  McCrady's  "  Education  in  South  Carolina  "  was 
first  in  point  of  time  and  is  still  interesting.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has 
a  very  useful  article  on  "  The  Beginnings  of  the  Common  School 
System  in  the  South  "  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1896-97,  ch.  ndx. 

n.  Bell  and  Lancaster.  —  Dr.  Andrew  Bell's  principal  writings 
are :  An  Analysis  of  the  Experiment  in  EdiKoiion,  made  at  Egmore,  near 
Madras  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1807) ;  Instructions  for  Conducting  a  School 
Through  the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  themselves  (4th  ed.,  London, 
1813) ;  and  Mutual  TuOum  .  .  .  or  Manual  of  InstructUmi  for 
conducting  Schools  through  the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  themselves  (7th 

1  Thii  WBB  foUowed  by  the  Ameri-  Banutrd,    which    began    in    18fi6   Bnd 

can  Annal»  of  Educatitm  and  frutrve-  ooDlinued   under   Tsrious   editon   and 

(ton   (Boeton,   1831-1834);    the  Quar-  variovu    fonn«    to    the    pree«iit    day. 

lerlii  Rtoitttr  and  Journal  of  the  Amtri-  The  Inb-odtuiory  Diieourte  A  Lttturrt 

can  Education   Society  that   was   pub-  .  .  .  aetetiAUd   to  /orm   the   Amtrican 

lished  (ram  1829  to  1S4S  widi  slightly  InaHivie   tif  Iji&inuUion    haa   oontlDued 

varyins    titles:      and    the    American  with    somewhat   different   title*   from 

Joumai  of  Education  edited  by  Henry  1830intc 
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ed.,  London,  1823).  The  second  volume  of  the  Southeys'  lAjt  of 
the  Rev.  Andrea  Bell  (London,  1844)  relates  to  the  Indian  portion 
of  his  career.  A  shorter  and  more  usable  work  is  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
John's  An  Old  Edricatumal  Reformer,  Dr.  Andrew  Bdl  (Edinburgh, 
1881). 

The  Epiitme  of  Some  of  tke  Chief  EemU  .  .  .  inthe  Life  of  Joteph 
Lancaster  .  .  .  Written  by  himself  (New  Haven,  1833)  is  perhaps  the 
best  account  of  Lancaster's  career ;  but  the  shorter  account  by  David 
Salmon  (London,  1904)  is  sufficient  for  most  students.  The  best 
known  of  Lancaster's  pedagogical  writings  is  ImproKmentt  in  Edu- 
cation as  it  respects  the  Industrious  Classes  of  the  Community  (1st  ed., 
London,  1803).  There  are  some  interesting  pictures  showing  this 
system  in  Reigart's  Lancasterian  System,  and  in  the  Manual  of  the 
System  of  Primary  Instruction,  pursued  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (London,  1844), 
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CHAPTER  rx 

UTERATUBE 

Great  as  were  the  changes  in  the  outlook  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  it  is  in  the  domain  of  literature  that  the  renaissance 
of  the  American  mind  is  most  noticeable.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution there  was  no  Uterature  or  very  little  that  can  be  so 
accounted  and  the  Revolutionary  epoch  itself  was  taken  up 
from  the  literary  side  with  the  production  of  a  series  of  most 
remarkable  political  papers  that  reach  their  highest  point 
in  "The  FederaUst."  With  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
production  of  works  of  fiction,  poems,  and  essays  pro- 
ceeded on  an  ever  increasing  scale,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
as  to  quahty  until  it  culminated  in  the  literary  efflorescence 
that  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau,  and  the  others  of  the  New  England  group.  Fifty 
thousand  separate  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  and 
probably  more,  were  printed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
thirty  years  after  1800,  and  some  of  them  went  through 
several  editions.^  Included  in  this  list  are  works  on  law  and 
politics,  reprints  of  foreign  books,  and  translations  of  French 
and    German    romances.*     Considering    the    comparative 

1  For   thii   Mtimate   I   am   greatly  into  Qermaii.     Dr.  S.  A.  Oionn  Id  Ug 

indebted    to    Mr.    Charlea    Evans   of  JouriuU    kepi    bv    Count    WiUiam    i* 

Chicago,  whose  American  Biblioifraphv  Daa-PimU.  1780-81,  p.  zi  note,  points 

has   already   [acdbtal«d   the   work   of  out  that  during  "the  American  Rero* 

the  litenuy  hiMoiun.  lution,  it  was  not  oncotiiiiioD  for  books 

)  On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  published  in  Paris  to  bear  the  hnplint 

many  American  writers,  Irving,  Cooper,  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia." 
Paulding,  and  others  were  ttBnslal«d 
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smallneBe  of  the  population,  these  figures  seem  to  show  that 
the  demand  for  works  of  literature  and  for  technical  books 
was  great.  There  were  a  few  proprietary  Ubraries  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Hiiladelphia  and  New  York.  Then,  too,  the  booksellers 
loaned  copies  from  their  stock  upon  the  payment  of  a  small 
rental  or  subscription ;  but  the  circulating  library,  as  it 
exists  today  ia  England,  never  gained  any  large  measure 
of  popularity  in  America,  owing  probably  to  the  open- 
ing of  public  libraries,  supported  by  taxation  and  free 
to  every  one.  In  1827  there  was  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  of  valuable  books  in  each  State  which 
was  to  be  financed  by  means  of  a  lottery.'  Whether  this 
scheme  ever  amounted  to  anything  is  not  known.  It  ia 
certain,  however,  that  the  second  third  of  the  century  saw 
the  founding  of  a  multitude  of  subscription  and  free 
public  libraries,  and  libraries  open  to  particular  classes  of 
people.*  It  may  well  be  that  the  presence  of  these  collections 
of  books  easily  attainable  by  the  people  led  to  a  great  change 
in  the  reading  habit,  and  that  books  by  1860  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  prizes  to  be  acquired  by  effort  and  privation 
and  preserved  as  heirlooms  in  the  family. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  surmise  that  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  put  an  end  to  the  private 
accumulation  of  books,  it  seems  certain  that  book  buying 
was  much  more  general  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  those 

■Letter    from    "S«m    Brown"    to  oonvenient   UM   of   books   reUliiiB   to 

Andttttr   Jaekton,   d»ted   PhilAdetph]'&.  AmoricMi  Ubnries  ia  appended  to  C. 

Not.  23,  1827.     In  it  he  refen  to  the  K.    Bolton's    "Proprietuy    uid   Sub- 

(MMtoiu   mppoTt    that    Jackson    had  scriptioD    Libraries"    in    the    Jfanvol 

"already  given  to  tlie  cause  of  litora-  q/  Library  Bconomji,   ch.   t   (Cbicaco, 

tvre  in  aldins  tlte  UnlTBTsity  Lotteiy."  1S12).     Of   the   books   mentioned    by 

■  In  187S  the  Bureau  of  Education  Bolton,   Lindsay   Swift's  "  Pioprietaiy 

iMued  a  large  report  written  by  several  Litsaries  and  Public  Libraries "  in  the 

hands  entitled  Pubiie  LOranet  in  tAs  Librant  Jovnul  for  1906  i«  the  most 

UnUtd   Stata   of  Amanea,   (Mr   Bit-  useful, 
(orv,   ConHKon,   and   Monaeemmil.    A 
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days  than  now.  The  "Columbian  Centinel"  for  March  7, 
1810,  contains  a  list  of  over  five  hundred  books  for  sale 
at  "The  Sign  of  Franklin's  Head,"  Court  Street,  Boston. 
Among  them  were  Cruden's  "Concordance,"  Anderson's 
"History  of  Commerce,"  Fourcroy's  "Philosophy  of  Chem- 
istry," and  Ossian's  "  Poems,"  besides  the  books  that  one 
would  ordinarily  associate  with  New  England  in  those 
days  as  Knox's  "Sermons."  Another  list  of  books  is 
appended  to  Bason's  "  Country  Almanack "  for  1821, 
which  was  published  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This 
list  includes  seven  hundred  title".  Among  them  are  "Abe- 
lard  and  Eloiaa,"  "The  Arabian  Nights"  in  four  volumes, 
and  "The  Abbot,  a  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  Waveriey." 
There  was  also  Clarkson's  "Slave  Trade"  in  two  volumes. 
The  "Western  Spectator,"  published  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  October,  1811,  contains  an  advertisement  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  books  for  sale.  Among  them  were  the  "Art  of 
Contentment,"  "Beddoes  on  Consumption,"  Lempriftre's 
"Classical  Dictionary,"  and  Weems's  "Washington."' 
In  1816,  the  editor  of  an  almanac  estimated  that  about 
twelve  hundred  tons  of  paper  were  made  and  consumed 
annually  in  the  United  States,  six  hundred  tons  of  it  being 
used  for  newspapers  and  the  rest  for  books ;  and  the  com- 
pilers of  these  statistics  averred  that  twenty-two  million 
newspapers  were  annually  printed  in  the  country.     With 

>  Otlwr  intmettiiig  Ufta  u«  fn  tho  Milton'i   ParadUt    LmI,   Cook's   Voy- 

Ktntueky    QattUt,    puUiahed    at    Lei-  aot»,  Adttniurti  of  Baron  Trenek,  l/i/t 

ington,    on    February    28.    1807.     B»-  of  BdUariva,  ud  Duncan's  Cietro. 
ddee  k  lot  of  Isw  books,  thia  list  oon-  The   fire   thousand  and  fifty  .seTen 

tains     "Edwards     on     RedemptiOD."  title*  enumerated  in  the  Caialogua  of 

"Hunter  on  the  Blood."  Mid  Hume's  tbe    Charleston    Librwy   Society    that 

Bittory   t^  BngUmd.     In    July,    1708,  was  printed  in  182Q  give  a  very  good 

the  PaliUcat  Foeut,  puUished  at  LeMn-  idea    of    the    scholarly    taate    of    that 

inster,  a  small  inland  village  of  Massa-  time,    and   may    be   supplemeDted    by 

chueetla,  oontained  a  list  of  73  books  the  titles  in  tbe  Calalootie  of  Uu  John 

otferad  for  sale;    among  these  was  the  Adami  lAbrarv  issued  tv  Uw  BoMod 

usual  assortment  of  sermons  and  other  Publio  libnry  in  1U7. 
books  ol  an  entirely  different  cast,  aa 
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the  high  cost  of  postage  that  prevailed  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century,  it  was  an  expensive  matter  to  send  books  and 
papers  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  num- 
ber of  small  presses  scattered  throughout  the  country  was 
very  large  and  one  constantly  comes  across  books  printed 
in  most  unexpected  places.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  Franklin  H.  Elmore 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  year  1836  bought  among 
other  books  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  "Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers," Hill's  "Reports,"  Earle's  "Medical  Companion," 
and  "Paulding  on  Slavery."  John  Quincy  Adams  had  five 
thousand  books  in  his  library  in  1809  and  Jefferson's  hbraiy 
contained  6488  volumes ;  among  them  were  222  on  moral 
philosophy,  304  on  religion,  210  on  zoology,  and  208  on 
poetry.  In  1829,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  books  from 
Timothy  Kckering's  library  were  offered  for  sale ;  the  list 
included  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  Anson's  "  Voyage," 
Scott's  "Napoleon,"  and  many  of  his  novels,  Boswell's 
"Life  of  Johnson,"  and  editions  of  Virgil  and  Horace.* 
Certainly  the  reading  habit  was  widespread  in  those  days. 

The  fifty  thousand  separate  works  that  were  printed  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  were  published  widely 
over  the  country  and  were  often  written  near  the  place  of 
pubUcation.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  great  men  of 
American  literature  as  Irving  and  Cooper,  but  most  of  these 
books  were  the  work  of  writers  whose  names  are  unknown 
now  and  have  been  for  half  a  century.  They  chose  morbid 
themes,  —  death  and  destruction,  unrequited  love  and  ship- 
wreck ;  *   but  some  of  them  have  distinct  historical  merit. 

■  "Hcksring  MuiUBOTlpts."  toI.  511,  duodecimo  wu  begun  at  Sklem,  MuM- 

lo.  200,  fn  tba  obinet  of  the   Mbmb-  ohuBstt^  in  September.  1828.     It  wm 

ohnaette   HUtorieal   Soeiety.    The  li*t  named    Tht   Bivt   and  was   aa  lull  of 

of  JeffeTBOn'a  booka  is  on  tbe  bank  of  death,    tragedy,    and    gloom    aa    the 

teUo  B4  of  the  aame  volume.  magaiinee  and  booka  deaignad  lot  llw 

■A    riiild'a   weakly    of    four    pagM  older  folk. 
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There  waa  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Fair's  "Sunday  School 
Teacher's  Funeral,"  which  was  pubUshed  at  Boston  in 
1835.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  painfully  lacking  in  eveiy 
quality  that  gives  life  to  most  literature ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  bits  of  writing  in  the  English  language 
and  whoever  reads  the  opening  page  will  be  reasonably 
certain  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Captain  M'Clintock's  "John 
Beedle's  Sleigh  Ride,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,"  which 
was  published  at  New  York  in  1841,  deals  with  love  to  be 
sure,  but  the  manner  of  treatment  is  amusing  rather  than 
tragical.  George  Tucker's  "Voyage  to  the  Moon"  is  in  an 
entirely  different  vein  and  is,  even  now,  somewhat  readable 
in  parts.'  John  Peck's  poem  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
Methodism"  is  really  a  political  screed  and  contains  more- 
over a  good  stroke  at  the  Presbs^erians.  William  C. 
Foster's  "Poetry  on  Different  Subjects"  that  was  published 
at  Salem  in  New  York  in  1805  is  of  the  time :  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pages  there  are  seven  poems  on  death, 
five  on  love,  and  five  on  Washington;  but  the  rest  are  in 
lighter  vein  as  "The  Bachelor  and  Cat,"  and  "The  Washing 
Day."  Of  these  second  class  writers,  Mason  L.  Weems 
probably  stands  first.  He  created  the  Washington  of  tradi- 
tion and  gave  us  Francis  Marion.  He  attempted  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  Franklin  but  the  latter's  fragmentary  auto- 
biography has  rescued  him  forever  from  the  pen  of  the 
Maryland  romancer.  Weems  also  wrote  many  reforma- 
tory tracts  exhortii^  drunkards,  gamblers,  and  celibates  to 
mend  their  ways.  Well  over  a  million  copies  of  his  books 
have  appeared.  An  edition  of  his  "Washington"  was 
printed  in   1918   and  ranks  with   "The  Federalist"   and 

>  The  fun  title  ii  A  Voyof  lo  Ott  f«rtv  (New  York,  1B27).    The  phtn  of 

Moon :   vriA  Kmu  Account  ^  (Aa  Mia^-  the   book   ii    directly    bonowed ;     but 

■Mri   and    CtMfamM,    &MnG<   and    PAv-  there    are    some    pleaaiiig  niuMtioii* 

iMophv,    of   tilt    PtovU   of   Merotofia,  tottered  throush  it. 
(Hid  Mtr  Lunanant.    By  Jo*tpK  At- 
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Franklin's  "Autobiography"  as  possessing  the  longest  life 
of  any  American  book.  As  a  "Maker"  of  history,  Mason 
L.  Weems  vies  with  the  household  poets.^ 

The  gec^raphical  distribution  of  writers,  readers,  and 
students  shows  that  all  sections  of  the  country  were  in- 
terested in  literature,  using  that  word  in  its  widest  meaning. 
In  the  South,  the  whites,  whom  it  must  be  remembered 
formed  but  a  portion  of  the  total  population,  were  divided 
between  farmers  and  those  interested  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  These  devoted  to  public  work  talents 
that  in  the  North  were  more  often  directed  to  what  is  some- 
times called  polite  hterature ;  but  the  state  papers  that  they 
produced  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Moreover,  there 
were  few  men  in  the  country  who  had  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  hterature  of  the  past  than  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 
From  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  famous 
Waddell  school  turned  out  many  brilliant  scholars.  Of 
these  J(din  C.  Calhoun  easily  stands  first  and  hia  "Dis- 
quisition on  Government"  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
books  on  poUtics  that  this  country  has  yet  produced.  There 
were  poets  without  number  in  the  South,  nearly  all  of  them 
now  forgotten,  and  many  writers  of  prose  fiction.*  Of 
these  William  Gilmore  Simms  alone  stands  in  recollection 
today,  but  he  resided  for  a  large  part  of  his  working  life  in 
the  North.  Simms  is  not  in  the  first  rank,  but  his  "Yemas- 
see"  and  his  "Partisan"  and  one  or  two  others  of  his  books 
are  still  readable. 

<  See    William    S.    Baker's    BMio-  etna  duui  any  of  tlieBe.     80a  aln  Uia 

Uteea  Watkinotoniana,  31,     The  Waoh-  preaent  work,  vol.  iv,  p.  £7. 
Ington  of  Weems  undoubtedly   oomes  *  M&ny  of   theae   Southern   literary 

aa  near  to  hietoric  fact  as  larse  portiona  pioductiona  have  been  gathered  into  llie 

of  Bancroft's  UniUd  SUUet,  the  Mj/la  Library   of  Sotithtm  Ltieratwt   in  aii- 

StanditA   of   Lonsfellow,    or   the   BoT'  teen  votiUDes,   with  a  coUectivs  index 

bars   Pritlehie   of   Whittter ;     and   the  in  volume  zvi  and  nith  iketche*  of  tho 

book  baa  bad  equal  or  sreater  influence  lives  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
00  lucceediug  xenenlioiu  of  Ameri- 
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The  earliest  school  of  literature  waa  localized  in  Con- 
necticut and  is  known  as  the  "Hartford  Wits."  The  most 
attractive  of  this  group,  which  included  Trumbull  and 
Dwight,  was  Joel  Barlow.'  On  leaving  Yale  College,  he 
set  out  to  be  a  poet ;  but  his  lack  of  means  and  love  for  a 
lady  impelled  him  to  other  exertions.  He  served  as  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
as  a  practising  lawyer,  and  was  sent  abroad  by  Duer  and 
Craigie  in  the  capacity  of  land  agent.  While  serving  as 
chaplain,  he  had  married  the  lady  of  his  choice  without 
the  consent  of  her  father.  At  Paris  his  land  activities  were 
somewhat  unfortunate,  —  to  those  who  bought  of  him ; 
but  his  own  foolhardy  or  fortunate  investments  in  French 
securities  —  before  the  rise  of  Napoleon  —  made  Barlow 
a  rich  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his  poetical  fancies.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  history  of 
America  was  as  deserving  of  verse  as  the  siege  of  Troy  or 
the  settlement  of  Rome,  and  he  carried  his  idea  into  effect 
in  a  most  sumptuous  volume,  entitled  "The  Columbiad." 
It  appeared  in  1807  in  a  quarto  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
e^t  pages  with  a  dozen  engravings  at  the  cost  of  twenty 
dollars  a  copy.  In  the  last  "vision,"  Columbus  sees  a 
general  congress  of  nations  settling  their  affairs  by  arbitrfr- 
tion,  and  inaugurating  perpetual  peace,  till  at  last  they 
grasp  fraternal  hands  in  union  o'er  the  world  I  More 
wor^y  of  remembrance  is  the  mock  heroic  and  pastoral 
poem  singing  the  praises  of  hasty  pudding,  for  which 
Barlow  had  searched  in  vain  in  Paris  "that  corrupted 
town"  and  in  London  "lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in 
tea."    It  begins 

"  Ye  Alps  audacious,  thro'  the  Heavens  that  rise, 

I  sing  not  you  " 
>  Bm  ChkriM  B.  Todd'a  IAS*  anA  Ml«r«  q/  Jod  Borlov,  LLJ>, 
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but  the  charms  of  hasty  pudding  which  he  had  unexpectedly 
come  across  in  Savoy.  Barlow  was  not  the  only  one  to 
praise  food  in  rhyme  for  an  anonymous  poem  entitled  "The 
Buckwheat  Cake"  in  some  ways  is  not  left  far  behind  by 
Barlow's  masterpiece.  The  American  epic  was  not  an  un- 
conmion  form  of  poetic  expression  in  those  days.  It  was  in 
1827  that  Dr.  Richard  Emmons  of  Philadelphia  and  Great 
Crossing,  Kentucky,  delivered  himself  of  four  volumes  en- 
titled "  The  Fredoniad ;  or  Independence  Preserved," 
which,  strangely  enough,  went  through  three  editions  as 
did  Barlow'^  "Columbiad."  In  1833,  Thomas  H.  Genin 
published  "The  Napolead"  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  duodecimo  pages.  "The-Nosiad; 
or  the  Man  of  Type  and  the  Major  Domo"  by  Icabod 
Satiricus  gives  an  idea  of  the  heavy  humor  of  1829,  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Talbot's 
"Rurality,"  which  is  a  collection  of  "desultory  tales"  that 
also  deals  with  the  common  subjects  of  the  day,  as  ship- 
wrecks and  duels. 

From  the  mass  of  third  and  fourth  rate  authors,  there 
step  out,  as  one  runs  them  over  in  recollection,  four  Aliens. 
There  was  Benjamin,  first  of  all,  who  signed  himself 
"Osander"  and  again  "Juba"  and  wrote  "The  Death  of 
Abdallah";  Benjamin,  Jr.,  who  printed  "Urania  ...  a 
Poem";  Mrs.  Brasseya  Allen,  who  published  "Pastorals, 
Eligies,  and  Odes"  at  Abingdon  in  Maryland  in  1806;  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  afl&xed  her  name  to  a  singularly 
mis-entitled  book  of  poems,  "The  Silent  Harp,"  at  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  in  1832.  The  poem  on  "Sohloquy"  in  this 
volume  is  the  most  stilted  bit  of  writing  except  possibly 
Harrison  Gray  Otis's  "Eulogy  on  Alexander  Hamilton." 

The  possibilities  of  printed  political  propaganda  seem  to 
have  first  been  realized  by  ^ose  who  were  intent  upon  push- 
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ing  the  fortunes  of  Andrew  Jackfion.  As  early  as  1817, 
books  appeared  reciting  the  events  of  his  life  up  to  the  date  of 
publication,  so  far  as  ^ese  would  appeal  to  the  favorable 
prejudices  of  the  voters  and  those  who  influenced  them. 
Within  ten  years  there  were  eight  or  ten  books  of  the  type. 
The  most  interesting  of  them  is  the  "Civil  and  Military 
History"  of  Jackson  by  an  "American  Officer."  It  was 
published  at  New  York  in  1825  and  the  account  of  the 
"Day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise"  for  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  "Hero  of  New  Orleans"  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
in  our  campaign  literature.'  In  1829,  Jackson  appeared  in 
the  Gift  Books,  —  "The  Jackson  Wreath,  or  National 
Souvenir."  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  book  of  the  kind. 
It  contained  a  well-written  memoir,  a  dirge  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Jackson,  a  bit  of  music  entitled  "Jackson's  Grand 
March  &  Quick  Step,"  some  excellent  engravings,  and  a 
map  of  the  United  States  of  high  historical  value  at  the 
present  day. 

The  newspaper  literature  of  the  South  was  fiilly  as  vig- 
orous and  as  influential  as  that  of  the  North,  and  of  as  great 
value  to  the  historical  student.  The  "  Richmond  Enquirer," 
published  and  edited  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  was  as  influential 
in  moiilding  poUtical  opinion  in  the  Old  Dominion  for 
□early  half  a  century  as  any  paper  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  The  magazines  which  were  so 
plentiful  at  the  North  in  those  days  were  not  so  largely 
duphcated  in  the  South.  In  1834,  the  first  number  of  "The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger"  appeared  at  Richmond.  It 
was  noteworthy  as  having  for  a  short  time  been  edited  by 

■The    following    eitnet    from    the  tory  .  .  .  from  Uiom  ftppalling  ■eenM, 

openiiiE    paragraph    of    chapter    xrii  vhioh,  if  toan  are  permitted  to  aoil  the 

of  UuB  book  will  ahow  the  style  of  the  puri^  of  hearen  must  make  the  ansela 

time:  —  "Tho  attention  o(  Uie  reader  weep,  to  one  which  must  make  them  re- 

ie  now  to  be  oallad  from  ««enM  of  oar-  ioioe." 
nase,  wounda,  death,  defeat,  and  vio- 
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Edgar  Allan  Foe  and  as  having  lived  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  was  originated  as  a  protest  against  "vassalage 
to  our  Northern  neighbors";  but  its  contents  were  mainly 
an  echo  of  the  magazines  that  were  printed  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  In  1845,  Simms  published  at  Charleston 
"The  Southern  and  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Re- 
view" which  was  to  release  the  South  from  the  Northern 
literary  yoke.  Twelve  numbers  satisfied  him  and  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  periodical  was  merged  in  "Hie  Southern 
Literary  Messenger."  All  in  all,  the  Southerners  were 
eager  for  books  and  for  the  exercise  of  Uterary  expression, 
but  so  many  of  them  were  engaged  in  growing  cotton  and 
governing  the  countiy  that  the  few  who  were  left  with 
leisure  and  learning  produced  little  of  actual  literary  work 
before  the  era  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence. 

The  case  was  very  different  with  the  Middle  States, 
for  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  the  literary  capitals 
of  the  countiy  for  a  generation.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween commercial  prosperity  and  literaiy  outlook  has  been 
oftentimes  adverted  to,  but  is  still  difficult  of  explanation, 
for  it  would  seem  that  the  pursuit  of  gain  would  be  un- 
congenial to  the  effort  of  the  literary  mind.  It  has  been 
said,  however,  that  the  leisure  provided  by  the  business 
success  of  a  conununity  or  a  family  has  enabled  the  fortunate 
idlers  to  produce  works  of  literature.  It  is  true  that  many 
examples  can  be  found,  as  those  of  James  FenTfaiore  Cooper 
and  William  Hickling  Prescott,  where  absence  of  necesnty 
has  led  to  literary  expression.  But,  on  the  other  side,  one 
finds  men  of  poverty,  as  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne, 
winning  the  foremost  places  in  the  works  of  the  mind. 
Possibly,  a  market  for  literature  ia  a  necessity  of  its  pro- 
duction and  this  is  provided  by  the  dense  population  of  a 
commercial  community.    Whatever  the  reason  for  their 
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prominence,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  occupied  the  first  place 
in  our  literary  history  for  many  years.  Authors  and  would- 
be  authors  flocked  to  them  from  the  East  and  the  West 
and  the  South.  Of  those  from  across  the  Appalachians, 
Alice  and  Phcebe  Gary  alone  won  extended  fame  before 
I860.'  The  magazines  naturally  made  their  homes  in  the 
largest  cities,  for  in  those  days  of  high  postage  rates  periodi- 
cal publications  necessarily  found  their  subscribers  within 
reasonable  distances  from  the  printing  office.  For  years 
Hezekiah  Niles's  "Weekly  Register,"  published  at  Balti- 
more, Mathew  Carey's  "American  Museum"  and  Dennie's 
"Portfolio,"  both  published  at  Philadelphia,  occupied  the 
first  place  among  American  magazines  and  deservedly ;  *  but 
the  "North  American  Review"  after  1820  began  to  fill  in 
part  the  field  once  held  by  these  publications  and  to  add  an 
element  of  scholarly  criticism  that  one  had  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  British  quarterlies.  These  serials  are  filled 
with  original  poems  and  tales  and  also  with  serious  articles 
partly  of  an  historical  and  scientific  character.  In  1830, 
the  New  York  newspapers  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  The  names  of  the  early  editors,  Bryant,  Greeley, 
George  Ripley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  Mordecai  M.  Noah, 
are  familiar  in  the  political  history  and  literature  of  the 
second  third  of  the  century. 

■  W.    H.    Ventible's    Beainmno*    of  t«kei  one  into  Uis  v«ty  beut  of  the 

lAltrarv    Cuihu-t    in    the    Ohio    VoOctf  pioneer'i     home.    The     Wtittm     Lit- 

(Cincinnall,   1891).     The  other  West-  trary  JfofKutne.  and  Journal  o}  Sdu- 

era  Damee  that  ore  asBocUted  in  one's  cation,  Seienet.   ArU,  and  Morala  was 

leooUection  with  this  period  are  Tim-  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1853 

Othy   Flint   ftnd   James   Hall.     Flint's  and  well  repreoents  the  community  of 

Artftur   CUnnine,   published   at   Phila-  utistio    and    literary    desireg    ol    the 

delpbia.   has   some   of   the   chvactei^  people  living  on  both  mdea  of  the  Ap- 

iotica   of   the   modern    novel;     Ball's  palachlsn Mountuns. 
works  are  a  mine  of  facts  and  trkdi-  ■  Algernon   Tassin's    Th»   Maoaiin* 

tjona   of   his   adoptMl    country;     and  tn  Amrrica  (New  York,  1916)  is  a  uae- 

Alioe    Gary's    Clotemook    or    RteeOto-  tul  and  goeslpy  book ;    chs.  it-viii  re. 

Kmm  o/  Our  NetghhorKood  in  TU  Weit  late  to  the  eariiel  tame. 
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The  Philadelphia  and  New  York  authors  of  that  day  en- 
joyed great  reputations  among  their  contemporaries.  Of 
these,  Charles  Brockden  Brown  serves  as  a  sort  of  standard 
for  writers  on  American  literature,  partly  because  he  was 
the  first  to  devote  himself  professionally  to  the  literary 
art.  Irving  and  Cooper  easily  stand  first  of  this  group. 
Washington  Irving  was  bom  of  British  parents  in  New 
York.  In  1809,  he  put  forth  anonymously  "A  History  of 
New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  ...  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker."  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  earhest 
American  work  of  imaginative  hterature.  After  an  interval, 
he  published  the  "Sketch  Book"  in  which  foreign  folk- 
lore is  adapted  to  the  scenery  of  the  Catskills.  From  this 
point,  Irving  fell  more  and  more  under  foreign  influences. 
His  "Columbus"  and  his  "Conquest  of  Granada"  might  as 
well  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  bom  and  bred. 
The  middle  period  of  his  life,  Irving  passed  in  England  and 
Spain,  engaged  in  business  and  diplomacy  and  in  gathering 
materials  and  impressions  for  his  books.  After  his  return 
to  the  United  States  and  in  his  last  years,  he  wrote  the  histor- 
ical work  that  best  gives  him  his  place,  the  "Life  of  George 
Washington,"  the  fifth  volume  of  which  was  published  only 
a  short  time  before  Irving's  death  in  1859  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  Cooper  came  of  old  colonial  ancestry  and  was 
bom  in  New  Jersey.  His  father  moved  to  a  wilderness 
section  of  New  York  when  Fenimore  was  a  child.  The 
future  author  grew  up  therefore  on  the  frontier  and  in  his 
truly  great  "Leathersiocking  Tales"  repeats  his  boyhood 
impressions  of  scenery  and  of  men.  Being  dismissed  from 
Yale  College,  Cooper  followed  the  sea  for  a  tew  years  and 
thus  gained  the  knowledge  of  ships  and  of  seamanship  that 
made  him  easily  first  of  marine  romancists.  He  also  ven- 
tured on  history  and  wrote  on  the  "Navy  of  the  United 
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States"  with  bo  much  vigor  and  honesty  that  he  speedily 
became  embroiled  with  some  of  those  whose  deeds  or  mis- 
deeds he  had  described.  lake  Irving,  Cooper  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  middle  life  in  Europe  and  like  Irving,  also, 
reserved  his  historical  labor  for  his  later  life.  Irvii^  and 
Cooper  took  so  prominent  a  place  among  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  States  and  occupied  it  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  ecUpsed  their  contemporaries. 
In  the  second  rank  were  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Herman  Mel- 
ville. In  the  third  rank,  there  was  a  crowd  of  competitors. 
The  selection  is  dangerous,  but  John  Lofland's  "Harp  of 
Delaware;  or,  the  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  the  Milford 
Bard"  remains  in  memory  as  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
versification  of  the  Middle  States  of  America  in  1828.  The 
poem  to  "The  Mother"  is  expressive  of  deep  feeling,  that 
on  "Fame"  evinces  the  horror  of  war  that  was  even  then 
deep  in  the  heart,  and  his  lines  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 

"  In  Lexington  the  sons  of  Freedom  form 
On  the  green  square,  and  wait  the  coming  storm  " 

reveal  the  quiet  courage  of  that  gallant  band. 

Typical  books  of  that  day  were  "Queechy"  and  "The 
Wide,  Wide  World"  by  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  who  really 
was  Susan  Warner.  The  latter  is  a  long-drawn-out  tale  of 
petty  female  persecution  and  love  mingled  with  religion. 
It  was  first  printed  in  1849,  saw  a  fourth  edition  in  1851, 
was  reprinted  in  England,  and  again  and  again  in  America, 
as  late  indeed,  as  1895.  If  a  permanence  of  half  a  century 
entitles  any  novelist  to  gloiy,  it  certainly  docs  Susan  Warner. 
Moreover,  it  represents  the  type  of  book  that  men  and 
women  of  that  time  were  eager  to  read,  but  now  seems 
intolerable.  Is  it  that  our  taste  has  become  blunted  and 
can  be  satisfied  only  with  intense,  blood-curdling  novels? 
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Is  modem  life,  itself,  so  strenuous  that  the  account  of  quiet 
humdrum  existence  of  a  village  do  longer  satisfies  ?  Is  life  so 
rapid,  nowadays,  that  one  can  no  longer  read  books  like 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World  "7  Possibly  it  is  that  we  require 
double  the  action  for  eveiy  thousand  words  that  our  faUiers 
did. 

The  Middle  States  were  the  homes  of  magazines  and 
"Gift  Books"  and  Annuals.  Of  the  first  none  enjoyed  long 
life  or  great  reputation.  "The  Knickerbocker,"  which  waa 
published  at  New  York,  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  permanent.  These  serials  contained  the  first 
attempts  at  the  American  short  story,  which  were  really 
nothing  more  than  repUcas  of  English  tales  with  an  American 
dressing  and  Uke  the  poems  of  that  early  time  dealt  with 
love,  disease,  and  death,  mainly  with  the  last.  By  1850 
the  public  mind  was  beginning  to  tire  of  this  form  of  en- 
tertainment, if  the  publishers  of  "Wrist's  Casket"  had 
good  business  sense  in  beginning  publication  of  a  monthly 
paper  that  should  contain  "no  silly  love  tales,  or  other 
deleterioua  matter."  The  publication  of  magazines  was 
Btill  widespread  and  the  smaller  towns  produced  them  as 
well  as  the  great  commercial  cities.  An  example  of  these, 
and  a  very  good  one,  is  "The  Rural  Repository"  that  was 
published  at  Hudson,  New  York,  for  several  years  beginning 
with  1824 ;  about  one-eighth  of  the  contents  was  poetry, 
most  of  it  original,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  prose  matter  was 
taken  from  other  publications  as  the  "American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  "The  Emporium,"  and  "The  New- York  States- 
man" and  some  of  it  was  translated  from  the  French. 

The  Gift  Books  begin  in  1824,  but  are  most  numerous  in 
the  late  40's  and  early  50'b.'    Their  popularity  may  be 

>F.  W.  PwiOD  ID  his  Liltraty  Ai*-  books  m  havini  been  published  in 
nuob  and  Oifl-Boaki  haa  Uated  one  America.  He  baa  prefaced  hia  lirt 
tiwuHnd     and    twenty-two    aeparate      witb  an  intOMtinc  article  on  tlw  booka 
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seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one  year  no  less  than  sixty  separate 
works  of  the  kind  were  published  in  America.  They  ranged 
from  duodecimo  to  quarto  and  were  bound  in  ornately 
decorated  cloth  or  leather  with  heavily  gilded  edges.  Many 
of  America's  best-known  men  and  women  of  letters  found 
their  way  to  public  notice  through  the  pages  of  these  books, 
or,having  achieved  reputation,  acquired  money  by  contribut- 
ing to  them.  Some  of  these  books  were  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  best  engravers  who  have  flourished  in  America, 
as  John  Cheney,  A.  B.  Durand,  and  the  elder  Sartain.  It 
is  these  engravings,  as  Sartaiu's  "The  Mother"  in  "The 
Diadem"  for  1847,  or  Cheney's  "Viola"  in  "The  Gift" 
for  1844,  or  Durand's  representation  of  "The  Duchess  and 
Sancho"  in  "The  Atlantic  Souvenir"  for  1832  that  give 
the  Annuals  and  Gift  Books  their  greatest  attraction.  The 
last  named  engraving  waa  an  illustration  of  Miss  Leslie's 
poem  with  the  same  title.  One  verse  of  this  has  interest 
even  now : 

"  The  wreath  of  the  wamor  has  faded  and  gone. 
While  the  laurel  of  genius  is  green  ia  the  land ; 
And  the  fi^t  of  Lepanto  will  only  be  known, 
As  the  fight  where  Cervantes  was  maim'd  of  hia  hand." 

The  demand  for  good  hterature  and  fine  illustrations  that 
was  shown  by  the  continuing  publication  of  these  very 
^pensive  books  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  indications 
of  the  condition  of  the  American  mind  of  this  time,  more 
especially  in  the  Middle  States. 

A  genius  who  has  no  geographic  bounds  was  Edgar 
Allan  Foe.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  book  there,'  but  his  father  was  a  Marylander 

tbemselvee ;     he   shoiTB.   amonB   oUier  used  in  different  DonbCn»tiotti. 
thing!,  that  many  of  these  titlee  were  >  This    work    was   entitled    Tamtr- 

iepetiCiaii>  uid  where  that  WM  not  Uie  lant  and  Olhet  Pomt  uul  waa  pub- 

oaae.  old  artidcB  and  old  pUtee  were  Uahed  in  1827. 
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and  his  mother  an  EjigUsh  actress  who  happened  to  be  pep- 
forming  in  the  Puritan  capital  at  the  time  of  bis  birth.  They 
soon  migrated  to  Richmond  where  John  Allan,  a  Scotch 
merchant  of  the  Richmond  tobacco  exporting  firm  of  EUis 
and  Allan,  took  the  child  into  his  family.'  Foe's  early  youth 
was  passed  in  Virginia  and  in  England  and  he  spent  a  brief 
space  at  the  University  at  Charlottesville,  when  gambling 
and  drink  forced  his  removal.  Later  he  edited  "The  South- 
em  Literary  Messenger"  at  Richmond  for  a  time,  but  his 
working  years  were  mainly  passed  at  New  York  as  a  Uterary 
critic  and  writer  of  prose,  none  of  which  is  read  now  except 
by  professors  of  English  and  their  pupils.  It  is  upon  the  three 
poems  "The  Raven,"  "The  Bells,"  and  "Annabel  Lee" 
that  Foe's  reputation  rests  *  and  makes  the  world  forget  the 
insanity  and  debauchery  that  were  so  closely  associated  with 
his  life. 

Fhiladelphia  and  New  York  were  the  centres  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  dramatic  art,  whether  by  writing  or  by  acting. 
The  production  of  dramas  was  widespread,  almost  as  much 
so  as  the  writing  of  poetry,  both  being  in  those  days  a  com- 
mon form  of  expression  and  not  confined  to  a  more  or  less 
professional  class.  The  plays,  like  the  poems,  dealt  with 
the  tragic  side  of  love  and  with  death.  The  actors  on  the 
stage,  the  principal  actors  I  mean,  were  almost  entirely  from 
England,  although  a  few  Americans  like  Edgar  Allan  Foe's 
father  had  drifted  into  the  theatrical  profession.  There 
were  stock  companies  at  Philadelphia  and  at  New  York  and 
these,  after  a  "season,"  travelled  into  New  England  and 

'Poe'a    und»ted    letter    to    "Mr-  Foe'e  lite.    "Appendix  C"  at  the  end 

Wm.  Poe "  ^vea  details  w  to  hii  family  of  vol.  ii  of  Woodbeny't  tal»  of  Bdgat 

birtory   (QvV  Slala   Biatorieal  MagO'  Attan  Pot  is  a  bdUiognphy  with  note*. 

tin*,  i,  2S1).  BuBui    A.    Wein'    Hunt   Li/t   0/  Fm 

■"The  Raven"  appeared  in  1S16,  (New  York.  1907)   oontaiiu  the  Rich- 

"The  Bella"   in   1S49,   uid  "Annftbel  mood  tnditiODi  eet  down  by  ■  lady 

Lee"  In  the  aame  year,  —  they  are  all  in  her  old  ace,  wbo  had  known  Um 

■BBociated  with  the  donng  period  of  AlhuM  in  Poe't  childhood. 
TOL.  T.  —  V 
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southward  to  Richmond  and  even  to  Charleston.  After 
1825,  New  York  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  theat- 
rical profession,  having  by  that  time  outstripped  Philadelphia 
in  that  respect,  as  in  literature  and  in  commerce.  In  1820, 
there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  theatre  in  New  York, 
but  play-houses  multiplied  after  that  time.*  The  "pit" 
was  still  the  pit,  not  having  yet  become  the  parquet,  and  a 
restaurant  and  a  bar  were  usually  included  within  the 
theatre  walls.  In  the  later  theatres,  these  features  disap- 
peared. Another  form  of  amusement  was  connected  with 
what  were  called  "gardens"  as  Niblo's  Garden.  This 
establishment  included  a  hotel,  a  theatre,  and  a  garden, 
the  last  being  provided  witii  walks,  flower-beds,  and  summer- 
houses.  But  before  long  it  became  a  theatre,  pure  and 
simple.  Outside  of  New  York  there  was  horse-racing, 
buU-baiting,  and  cock-fighting  and  in  New  York  there  were 
exhibitions  of  curiosities.  In  1825,  an  Italian  opera  com- 
pany appeared  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  professional  operatic  performance  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  next  year  Mme.  Malibran  re- 
ceived six  hundred  dollars  for  each  appearance  in  opera; 
but  it  was  not  until  twenty-six  years  later  that  the  first 
"  long  run"  took  place  when  Edwin  Forrest  played  "  Damon" 
for  sixty-nine  consecutive  nights.  A  French  danseuse 
appeared  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  February,  1827,  and 
from  that  time  on  dancing  was  a  favorite  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Mile.  Celeste,  Madame  Vestris,  and  a  child,  Emma 
Wheatly,  six  years  of  age,  all  appearing  within  two  years ; 
and  this  culminated  in  1840  with  the  appearance  of  Fanny 

■  Sea   Cbaries   H.    EMwall'a   Sent-  William  DunUp'*  Bitl«ry  (^  M*  ^iMrv 

iimetnca   of  New    York,   umng  indai.  eon   Theairt   ia  a   contemporary   viow 

Tliii   ia   an   invaluable   book   for   the  down  to  about  1830.     There  is  a  good 

tracing  of  eocial  hictory,  aa  it  is  for  the  bibliography  of  "The  Early  Drama" 

coining    and    development    of    public  in  Tht  Cambridoi  Bitlon/  of  Atntrica» 

iriililjea    and    maimerB    and    ouatomt.  Liltraturt,  i,  490-607. 
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Elssler  before  sn  enormous  audience  in  "La  Cracovienne." 
Of  the  famous  actors  of  those  days,  besides  those  that  have 
been  mentioned^  there  were  James  H.  Hackett,  Charles  Kean, 
Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter,  Fanny,  Tyrone  Power, 
and  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  to  mention  no  others.  Theatres 
were  not  numerous,  perhaps,  taking  the  country  through  and 
the  performances  were  not  numerous,  but  judging  by  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  audiences  and  the  permanence  of  their 
fame,  the  actors  then  must  have  been  of  a  very  superior  order. 
Literature,  common  and  polite,  does  not  owe  as  much 
to"  foreigners  as  did  the  theatre,  but  its  debt  is  very  great, 
nevertheless.  The  first  newspapers  of  political  moment 
after  1789  were  edited  by  recent  immigrants,  and  law,  theol- 
ogy, and  science  owed  a  great  deal  to  outside  stimulus. 
Of  the  eariy  newspapers,  those  edited  by  Callender,  Chee- 
tham,  Duane,  and  John  Binns  achieved  remarkable  noto- 
riety and  had  enough  influence  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  the 
rulers.  Of  the  fugitives  from  England,  Joseph  Priestley  and 
Thomas  Cooper,  his  devoted  friend,  had  the  most  influence 
in  scholarly  directions.  The  latter  was  a  lawyer  by  train- 
ing, but  had  dabbled  in  politics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
His  radicalism  compelled  his  departure  from  England  and 
brought  him  withia  the  scope  of  the  Sedition  Act  in  America. 
Jefferson  recognized  his  scholarly  qualities  and  secured  for 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  law  in 
the  newly  established  University  of  Virginia.'  Objections 
being  raised  to  his  religious  radicalism,  he  never  entered 

'  He  Teaigned  before  the  TJniversity  Bittory  qf  iht  Vnivertitg  of  South  Caro- 

ma    open    for    atudenta.     See    Earlji  Una,   34-6G.   332-343;    and   Bdfai  F. 

HMory  of  Ou    Vnirenity   of   Virginia  Smitli'a    Chanitiry   in   Amtriea,    128- 

.  .  .  LeUer»  of   ThTmot   Jefferaon   and  146.     Cooper   wrote    to   J.    A.    HniO' 

JoMph  C.  Cabdl.  8S.  104-172.  234  n. ;  mond  in  1836  that  the  "Ide»  ot  these 

Herbert   B.   Aduna'a    Thomai    Jtfftr-  New  England  theologiBni,   th&t  thcdr 

I    the    Uniteriitu    of    Virginia,  notioni  of  religioua  duty  are  to  auper- 


100-100;     Colyer    Meriwether'a    Hii-      cede  all  law,  is  quite  ii 

lory    of   Eightr    BdvcaHim    in    South      the  well  being  of  civil  Society  ft  it 

Carolina,  t43-lS0;   Edwin  L.  Greeu'i     elevstet  •reiy  isnoruit  fui»tic  into  an 
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Upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  there.  Shortly  afterwards 
be  became  the  head  of  the  University  of  South  CaroUna  and 
rendered  a  great  service  to  that  State  by  collecting  its  laws 
into  one  series  of  printed  volumes.  In  his  last  years  he 
became  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  States'-righta 
to  be  found  anywhere,  and  did  a  great  deal  towards  building 
up  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Southern  nationaUsm  lead- 
ing up  to  the  nullification  episode.  Priestley  was  a  clergyman 
by  profession,  but  was  by  nature  a  man  of  science.  His 
radicalism  also  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  In 
America  he  joined  in  the  distrust  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
who  cordially  distrusted  him.  He  corresponded  with  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  promoted  the  scientific 
activities  of  Robert  Hare  and  James  Woodhouse,  and  pub- 
lished scientific  articles.*  Among  the  productions  of  his 
later  years  was  "A  Comparison  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses 
with  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Other  Ancient  Nations"  and 
"The  Doctrine  of  Phlogiston  established;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Conversion  of  Iron  into  Steel."  WilUam 
Thornton,  who  was  a  West  Indian  by  birth,  won  the  Magel- 
lanic Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
1793  for  a  most  stimulating  scientific  paper  entitled  "  Cad- 
mus :  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Written  Language." 
He  proposed  to  simplify  the  alphabet  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  American  language  that  would  be   as 

iirapoDsible     dictator,"  —  a     dietum  Wiitt  a  Continuation  .  .  .  Bv  hit  Son 

which  (uitortunktely  he  did  aot  npidy  (2  vols.,  London,  1805) ;   John  Gorry'a 

to  hiinaelt.    The  "Hammond  Papers"  Lift  of  JottpX  PrittlUu  (Birmingham, 

in  the  Library  of  Concreea.  1801};     "Memoir"   by   Dr.   Aildn   in 

Tht  dot  a/  Thomat   Covprr.  M.  D.  Lucy  Aikin's   Memoir   of  John   4tJnn, 

(Columbia,   8.   C,   1831) :    LetUr  of  a  460.     Self-revealing   letters   of   Priest- 

Layman  to  Anji  Mtmher  of  Congrett;  ley  to  George  Thacher  are  in  the  Mass«- 

and  Rtpljf  to  Centor  give  an  idea  of  chueetts   Hietodcal   Society's   Proceed- 

Cooper's  methods   and  of  the   condi-  in^*,  2od  Series,  iii,  pp.  13-40,     Edgar 

tion  of  thought  in  South  Ciuolina  at  P.  Smith's  Chtmittry  in  America  (New 

thetime.  York,   1914),  ch.   v   describes   his   in- 
fluence upon  scieuce  in  Feunaylvaiua. 
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distinct  from  the  languages  of  Europe  as  government  in 
America  was  free  from  "the  dangerous  doctrines  of  Euro- 
pean powers."  As  a  part  of  tliis  work  he  wrote  an  essay 
upon  the  proper  method  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak.  These  should  be  induced  to  imitate  the  efforts  of  a 
hearing  child  to  speak,  studying  the  motions  of  one's  own 
Tocal  organs  in  a  looking  glass  and  noting  in  a  book  ihe 
proper  arrangement  of  those  organs  for  any  given  word.' 
The  great  buildings  at  Washington  were  the  work  of  for- 
eigners, Thornton,  Latrobe,  and  Hoban,  and  the  plan  of  the 
city  came  from  the  mind  of  another  foreigner^  L'Enfant.* 
There  was  no  technical  skill  whatever  among  native  Ameri- 
cana and  for  every  public  work  engineers  had  to  be  im- 
ported until  native  bom  Americans  could  become  trained, 
or  train  themselves  in  the  school  of  experience.  Among 
the  foreigners  was  Clodius  Crozet,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  Napoleon,  had  taught  engineering  at  West  Point, 
had  written  a  "Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry,"  and  had 
then  become  the  State  engineer  of  Virginia.  While  thus 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  those  who  came  to  oiir 
aid  from  outside,  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  was 
the  grandeur  of  the  imagination  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  other  Americans  that  made  possible  the  construction  of 
such  great  works  as  the  City  of  Washington,  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  Portage  Railway  system. 

'The    actual    education    of    deal  eomee  from  Europe.    In  America  iU 

mntM  In  America  ia  aasodated  witli  beguming  ia  aaaociatod  with  the  name  of 

the   name  of   TbomaB  H.   Oallaudet,  Samuel  Q.  Howe,  who  for  yean  wae 

who    visited    Europe    to    atudy    the  at  the  head  of  the  Perldna  Institution 

methods    in    u«e    there.     The    benefi-  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.     See  the  Ad- 

cence  of  Anvte  Kendall  led  to  the  e«-  drtiM  of  tht   TrtuUa  of  tht  Naa-Eym- 

tablishment   of    the    national    institu-  land   /rultfulion  for   liit   Bdwaiion   <^ 

tioo     at     WashinKton.     Sea     Edward  Ihe  Blind  (Boston,  1S33)    and  the  An- 

A.  Fay's  HUlorxet  of  Amtrican  SchooU  nutU  ficiwrt*  of  the   Institution  which 

for  Uu  Deaf  (3  vols..  Washington,  1893)  became    the     Ferldns     Institution    in 

and  E.  M.  Oallaudet's  Lift  of  Thonuu  1S40. 

Hopkina  GaUaudtt  (New  York,  1888).  •  See    the    preoent    work.    toI.    iv, 

The  education  of  the  blind  likewise  10S-1D8, 112. 
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The  school  books  used  in  America  in  the  RevolutioDary 
epoch  were  of  European  authorship,  although  many  of  them 
were  printed  in  the  United  States.  To  provide  books  more 
suitable  to  American  needs  attracted  the  attention  of  three 
remarkable  men  of  Connecticut:  Noah  Webster,  Jedidiah 
Morse,  and  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich,  who  is  much  better 
known  under  his  pen  name  of  "Peter  Parley."  Noah 
Webster  ^  was  given  a  Continental  note  for  eight  dollars 
by  his  father  in  1778  and  sent  out  into  the  world  to  fight 
for  himself.  He  became  a  school  master  and,  impressed 
with  the  poverty  of  the  existing  books  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  set  out  to  make  better  ones.  The  book  that 
afterwards  became  known  as  "  The  American  Speller " 
was  published  at  Hartford  in  1783  as  Part  I  of  "A  Gram- 
matical Institute  of  the  English  Language."  A  few  years 
later,  Morse's  "American  Geography"*  found  its  way  to 
the  printer,  delayed,  as  was  Webster's  work,  by  the  struggle 
to  obtain  recognition  by  law  for  the  production  of  a  man's 
brains.^  The  almost  instant  popularity  of  these  books 
shows  how  great  was  the  need  for  them  and  how  well 
their  authors  had  judged  the  necessities  of  American  peda- 
gogics at  that  period.  In  all  fifty  million  copies  of  the 
"Speller"  are  said  to  have  been  printed  and  sold.  To  it 
more-  than  to  any  other  one  thing  is  due  the  uniformity 
of  the  spoken  and  written  English  language  throughout 
the  United  States,  —  but  whether  this  is  an  indication  iA 
strength  or  of  weakness  may  well  be  questioned. 

■Tblf    account    ii    Urgely    drawn  author  of   A   Cempendioua   and   Coitt- 

from   Ford   and   Skesl's   NoU*   on   tht  jiUte    Syilem    cf    Atodtm    Otographj/ 

Life  of  Noah   Webtttr   (2   vols.,   New  (Boston,   1814)   and  of  smaller  works 

York,  1912).  and   ot   innumemUe   revised   •ditiotii 

•  His  Ameriean  Otognyphv  was  first  of  the  above.     See  W.   B.   Sprasue's 

printed  at  Elizabeth  Town,   N.  J.,  in  Lift  of  JtdidiaX  Uont,  cb.  iv. 
1769;     his   American    Unittnal   Otog-  'See   Copynghl   Enactmenlt,    UBS- 

raphv   »t   Boston   in    1793;     and   his  1900    (Libnzy    of    Co&c'cw.     Copy- 

GOHOser   in    1797.     He   was   also   the  right  Office,  Bolletin  No.  S). 
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For  a  time  Webster  edited  a  paper  in  New  York  City  and 
gained  considerable  credit  as  a  political  writer.  Ultimately 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  his  school  books  enabled  him 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  .the  carrying  out  of  a  long- 
cherished  plan  of  making  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.' For  ten  years  he  resided  at  Amherst  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  his  life  is  mainly  associated  with  New  Haven.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  others,  even  going  to  Europe  to  gain  it. 
He  met  with  little  success  in  this  endeavor  and  was  forced 
to  rely  upon  himself.  The  picture  of  this  solitary  scholar 
perambulating  the  periphery  of  a  table  made  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  circle  and  covered  with  dictionaries  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  all  the  known  languages,  working  steadfastly 
for  twenty-eight  years  at  one  object  and  succeeding  in  his 
self-imposed  task,  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  the  annals 
of  American  literary  endeavor.  The  "Dictionary"  was 
originally  published  in  1828  in  two  quarto  volumes  of  more 
than  one  thousand  pages  each.  It  contained  twelve  thou- 
sand words  and  thirty  thousand  definitions  that  had  never 
before  been  in  any  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
Since  that  time  it  has  passed  through  innumerable  editions 
and  printings  and  editings  until  today  the  dictionary  based 
on  Webster's  work  is  the  standard  among  all  English 
speakers,  the  world  over.  Like  all  reformers  and  men  of 
positive  ideas,  Noah  Webster  had  some  crotchets  that  have 
given  comfort  to  carping  critics  in  his  own  day  and  since. 
Noting  that  many  English  spellings  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  were  no  longer  used  by  any  one,  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  omit  letters  that  no  longer  had  any  significance 
in  pronunciation  as  the  u  in  honour,  or  the  final  e  in  fugitive. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  decide 

>  See  Ford  and  Skeel'*  NoUt  m  Iht  lettw  to  Judte  Dftiree  on  p.  eS.  Vol. 
Lffi  <lf  Noah  Wdttttr,  U,  116 ;  hit  cod-  ume  ii  of  thii  work  de»li  mainly  with 
oeptioni  of   bii   tMk   ere   ^ven   in   a      tlie  Dieiianary, 
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OQ  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words  and  on  the  proper 
spelling  of  them.  Webster  desired  help  in  deciding  these 
questions,  but  was  denied  it,  and  he  had  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  as  between  the  pronunciations  of  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  of  different  strata  of 
English  society.  The  permanence  of  the  greater  part  of  bis 
work  and  the  enormous  influence  that  it  has  had  and  now 
possesses  is  proof  of  the  general  catholicity  of  Webster's 
Judgment  and  of  the  certainty  and  sweep  of  his  scholarship. 
Goodrich  belonged  to  the  next  generation.  Although 
bom  in  Connecticut,  he  passed  his  working  life  mainly  at 
Boston,  where,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  edited  "The 
Token,"  one  of  the  most  successful  and  creditable  of  the 
annual  Gift  Books.  In  1827,  he  published  the  first  "Peter 
Parley"  book  under  the  title  of  "The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley 
about  America."  A  later  book,  "Peter  Parley's  Method  of 
Telling  about  Geography,"  in  its  various  forms  had  enor- 
mous popularity,  two  million  copies  having  been  sold.  In 
all  Goodrich  estimated  that  seven  million  copies  of  his 
books  were  sold  in  the  thirty  years  after  1827.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  had  parted  with  all  ri^ti  to  the  "Geography" 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.'  He  died  in  poverty,  leaving 
behind  him  "  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime  "that  has  permanent 
value.  The  "Peter  Parley"  books  were  not  Uterary  master- 
pieces, nor  were  they  works  of  deep  scholarship,  but  they 
were  precisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  that 
were  becoming  common  throughout  nearly  all  parts  of  the 

■Goodrich  oi  "Peter  Fuley"  wu  Qoodrich,    tee   Iiia    RtcoUeeUon*    of  a 

tli*  author  or  editor  of   "about  one  lAS^fnt    (2   voU.,    New   York,    lSfl6) 

hundred   and   aeventy   volumea  —  one  and  the  "Appendix"  to  vol.   ii  (or  4 

hundred  and  sixteen  bearing  the  nuae  complete  list  of  hii  publications.     Na- 

ot    Peter    Parley."    At    least    twenty  thanid   Hawthorne   coUaboTRted    with 

other  American  productiona  were  falsely  Qoodrich  tor  a  time  and.  indeed,  wrote 

attributed   to  him,   and   no  leas  than  Fder  Farleu'l  Urata-ial  BisUrry  on  At 

twenty'dlht    En^ish    taa».     For    an  tan*  of  Otoamphy.     For  Iht  ui«  of  Fam- 

intenatins     Moount    of     Samuel     O.  ilitt  (Boston.  IS37). 
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country  and  they  rank  with  Webster's  "Speller"  as  an  edu- 
cational force  in  the  nation.'  Another  native  of  Connect- 
icut greatly  to  .influence  the  education  of  American  youth 
was  Emma  Willard.  She  was  a  believer  in  the  education 
of  women.  In  1819,  she  appeared  before  the  New  York 
legislature  in  advocacy  of  "A  Plan  for  Improving  Female 
Education."  She  argued  that  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  the  enhghtened  citizens  of 
America  was  a  worthy  object  in  itself  and  that  the  raising  of 
"the  female  character  .  .  .  must  inevitably  raise  that  of 
the  other  sex."  So  far  female  education  had  been  left  to 
"tiie  mercy  of  private  adventurers."  "Feminine  delicacy" 
required  that  girls  should  be  tau^t  by  their  own  sex.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  was  in  boarding  schools  where  the  pupils 
should  be  properly  classed  and  provided  with  libraries  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Willard 
was  concerned,  she  hoped  would  be  subsidized  by  the  State 
of  New  York.*  As  in  the  case  of  Webster,  Mrs.  Willard 
was  impressed  with  the  poverty  of  American  text-books, 
which  were  entirely  tmsuited  to  her  methods  of  teaching. 
She  set  to  work,  therefore,  to  provide  better  books  in 
history  and  geography.  Her  first  "History  of  the  United 
States"  was  printed  at  Hartford  in  1828  and  reprinted  in 
different  forms  again  and  again,  and  translated  into  "pure 
Castilian"  to  answer  the  call  for  it  from  Spaidsh  America. 
Her  other  books'  were  connections  between  history  and 
geography,  as  her  "Guide  to  the  Temple  of  Time." 

■Two    broUiflra,    J>oob    And    John  Mwy    Lyon.    falloir«d    in    1837.     For 

B.  C.  Abbott,  performed  a  Kinewhst  tbe  Ufber  education  of  women  in  tbe 

■i'^l"''  eervioe   in    tbe    pioduotion    of  eoriy  time,  see  ch.  i  of  Earah  D.  Stow*! 

n*  Frantonia  SUma,  The  RoBc  Boolit,  Hithnv  of  Mount  Holyoit  Stminorv- 

and  Tkt  Hielory  of  NapoUon.  '  Anoiml    Oeoorapkj/    ai    coiHMeM 

*  Mn.    Willaid   waa   not  succeaaful  wUh  ChrtmoUojl  (Hartford,  1822,  lona- 

fa)  title,   but  in   182t   ihe  opened  the  ini  a  volume  of  W.  C.   Woodbt<d|«'* 

Tioy  Female  Benunary.   aa  a  private  I/niivrMi    Otographyi    and    OeogmpKu 

•nterpriie.     Mt.       Holyoke       CoUege,  for  Btointun:    or  th»  Inttnteler'i  A»- 

iriBab  Ii  aModated  with  the  name  of  (ittanl,   tM  pMnp   Fint   Ltman*  ftom 
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Literary  men  of  that  day  owed  much  to  the  protracted 
study  of  the  great  writers  of  England  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Enghsh  bookfi  also  had  a  great  cirpulation  in  tiie 
United  States,^  largely  in  copies  printed  in  America.  In  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  England,  an  abridgment  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  "History  of  England  ...  to  tiie  Close  of  the 
Reign  of  Geoi^e  II"  was  printed  in  a  dozen  editions,  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  also  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  Haliowell,  Maine.  Young's  "Night  Thoughts  on  Life, 
Death,  and  Immortality"  was  even  more  widely  used  for 
instruction  in  the  English  language.  Two  dozen  editions 
were  printed  in  America,  at  Troy  in  New  York,  Exeter  in 
New  Hampshire,  Brookfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  else- 
where. Possibly  as  better  showing  the  universal  acknowl- 
edgment of  English  leadership  was  the  reprinting  —  witii 
adaptations — of  Thoraaa  Cook's  "  Universal  Letter  Writer  " 
at  Baltimore,  in  1819. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  was  the  influence  of  England  and  of 
Europe  more  marked  on  the  working  out  of  American  ambi- 
tion than  in  building  up  a  school  of  painting.  John  Singleton 
Copley,'  Gilbert  Stuart,'  Edward  Greene  Malbone,*  Ben- 
jamin West,  John  Trumbull,  Washington  Allston,  and  John 
Vanderlyn  were  none  of  them, of  the  first  rank,  or  possibly 

Mv»   in   tha  ((via    oj   FomHiar   Can-  that  Rome  itood  to  Or«eo«,  whicli  waa 

MrfoKon   (Hartford,    1826).    See  John  a  miafortuiie,  —  to  hia  mind.    Sea  his 

Lord's   Life   of  Emma   WiHard   (New  "ObaBTvationBon  American  Literature" 

York,     1873)    and    the    memoir    pro-  in    a    volume    entitled    Tha   3Ianiat'$ 

fixed  to  Emma  W-iOard  and  htr  Pupilt  Con/ta*ion     (Philadelphia,     1821,     pp. 

which  waa  pubUehed  by  Mrs.  Riusell  106-lU). 

Bace  at  New  York  in  1898.     It  should  ■  Martha  B.  Amory's  DomaHe  and 

be   added   tbat  Mia.    Willard'a   Stria  Artittie  hilt  of  John  SinaUon  Cojitty, 

^  Map»,   which  waa  piepaied  to  ao-  R.  A.  and  A.  T.  Perldna'a  ^ittch  of  Oi* 

eompaor    b«    History    of   Iht    Vniied  Loft  .  .  .  of  Jo\n  SingUtan  Cojity. 
StalM,  would  do  credit  to  a  modem  >  George  C.  Mason's  Life  and  Wcrki 

hiatarical  oartoftapber.  of  OUbart  Slvart. 

<  One  o(  the  eariy  proteatcn  against  *  For  an  aooount  of  Malbone,   m* 

this    literary    Taoaalage    waa    J.     W.  William  Dimlap'a  Eittory  of  Oi*  .  .  . 

aiMinona     America  stood  to  Europe,  ^ris    of  Derifn   in   Oit    UniM   Slakt 

ha   tlMMiiht,   in   much   the  same  way  (New  York,  1834).  ii.  M-29. 
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of  the  second ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  so  good  a 
group  of  artists  in  any  other  country  at  any  one  time.' 
Of  them  all,  Benjamin  West  stands  first  in  point  of  worldly 
success  and  influence  on  his  brethren,  —  he  was  an  artistic 
Franklin  whose  wilderness  beginnings  commended  him  to 
London  "society."*  West  was  of  English-Pennsylvania- 
Quaker  stock,  but  he  was  not  bom  a  Quaker  and  never 
became  one.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  En^nd  painting 
a  few  noteworthy  pictures  —  and  many  others  —  and  traiih- 
ing  a  school  of  American  artiste.  His  first  important  work 
was  a  representation  in  color  of  "The  Death  of  Wolfe" 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Instead  of  depicting  the  dying 
general  in  classic  robes,  as  was  then  the  custom,  he  clothed 
him  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  general  and  defended  this 
barbaric  innovation  by  saying  that  historic  painting,  no 
less  than  historic  writing,  should  be  true  to  the  facts. 
This  statement  may  possibly  be  in  itself  quite  unhistorical, 
but  the  picture  represents  what  West  believed  to  be  the 
fact.  His  other  important  large  paintings  were  "Fenn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  and 
"Death  on  the  Pale  Horse."  "Fenn's  Treaty"  and  the 
"Wolfe"  have  done  more  to  form  pseudo-historical  tradition 
than  almost  anything  of  the  kind,  but  West's  other  two 
large  pictures  had,  if  possible,  greater  popularity.  They 
were  copied  time  and  time  again  and  exhibited  all  over  the 
United  States.  West  found  favor  also  with  the  British 
nobility  and  with  George  III  and  became  president  of  the 

■  Samuel  Ishun'e  HitUrv  of  Amtri-  '  Chaxlea  H.  Hart's  Bmjamin  WaCi 

can  Potnh'np  (New  York,  1905) ;   there  Family  .  .  .  Not     a     Qwdc^     (Phila- 

ia  a  general  InbUography  od  p.  fi66  and  delphia,  1908).     For  Uie  old  time  tra- 

ItA.     See   also   Dunlap's   Art*   of  D»-  ditional  view  of   Weet  and  hia   plaoe 

nan  and  Henry  T.  Tuckermaa's  ArHtt-  in  the  history  of  art,  see  John  Oslt'l 

Life:   or  Skeleh»t  of  American  PainUri  Lift,  Studia,  and  Works  of  Bmjamin 

(New    York,     1S47).     On     Trumbull.  Wat.  Btq.  (London,  1620).    The  "Ap- 

see  John  F.  Weir's  John  TrxanbvU,  A  pendix"  gives  a  list  of  four  hundred 

Britf  SUeh  of  Bit  Lift.  and  ten  of  West's  iHetuni. 
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Royal  Academy,  —  a  career  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Most  of  the  artistic  work  of  that  time  was  in  portraiture. 
Artists  travelled  from  town  to  town  in  America,  reproducing 
with  more  or  less  faithfulness  the  lineaments  of  almost 
countless  men  and  women.  Oftentimes  they  charged  small 
prices  for  their  services  and  spent  little  time  at  the  work ; 
but  they  perpetuated  for  us  the  faces  and  forms  of  their 
generation  of  American  men  and  women.  The  eilhouettists 
and  the  fabricators  of  wax  portraits  also  helped  to  preserve 
the  features  of  our  ancestors.  From  1810  to  1840  was  the 
period  in  which  the  silhouette  makers  flourished.'  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  was  Auguste  Edouart,  who  came  to 
America  from  France  by  way  of  London.  He  and  some  of 
the  others  delineated  family  groups  and  some  of  these  are 
among  the  most  striking  representations  of  the  figures  of 
the  past. 

Ordinarily,  having  procured  a  little  money  by  portrait 
painting,  an  artist  sought  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
almost  inevitably  found  himself  in  West's  studio  in  London. 
Returning  to  the  home  land,  he  painted  more  portraits  of 
greater  artistic  merit,  though  perhaps  of  not  greater  historic 
truth,  and  then  yielded  place  to  younger  men.  Of  them 
all,  the  career  of  Washington  Allston  possesses  the  greatest 
attraction  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  American  mind. 
Allston'  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  Rhode  Island,  which  even  then  was  sought  by  "the 
most  fashionable  influential  Characters  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia,"'  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1796.  There, 
the  coloring  of  Symbert's  copy  of  Vandyke's  portrait  of 

>  ChATlM  Hemy  Hart  in  The  0«t-  Nevill  JbcIcsod'h  Bittotv  "/  StilunutlM 

look  for  October  6,   1900.  hu  mt  in-  (London,  1911). 

tereatlng  article  on  "The  Last  of  t^s  'Jared  B.  Flags's  Li/tiBid  ZitUeri  of 

Silhouettists."  The  best  work  ia  Etbel  WaihingUm  AlUton  (New  York,  1692). 
8.    Bolton's    Wax    PortraiU   and   Sil-  *0.   L.   Rivea'i    Carmp(md«net   of 

himeiUt   (Boflton,    191S).     See  also  E.  TItomat  Bardav,  144. 
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Cardinal  Bentivoglio  attracted  him  and  did  much  to  turn 
his  attention  to  art.  He  studied  with  West  at  London,  spent 
four  years  at  Rome,  and  at  one  time  or  another  passed  seven 
years  in  England.  Finally  returning  to  America,  he  devoted 
his  last  years  to  the  remaking  of  a  large  picture  of  "  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feaat "  and  died  before  the  work  was  done.  Allston 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  art  which  were  the 
first  of  their  kind  in  America  and  even  now  are  interesting. 
He  protested  against  "  faithfxil  transcripts."  Art  should 
be  characterized  by  originality,  by  poetic  truth,  by  imagi- 
nation, and  by  unity.  The  difference  between  nature  and 
art  is  that  one  is  "  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  other 
of  the  creature."  Washington  Allston  also  printed  a  volume 
of  poems  and  a  rather  striking  work  of  fiction  entitled  "  Mo- 
naldi,"  which  is  worth  reading  even  now.  And  five  lines  of 
his  poetry  linger  in  the  memory : 

"  "Tis  sad  to  think,  of  all  the  crowded  Past, 
How  small  a  remnant  in  the  memory  lives  I 
A  shadowy  mass  of  shapes  at  random  cast 
Wide  on  a  broken  sea  the  image  gives 
Of  most  that  we  recall." 

The  earliest  chronicler  of  the  painters  and  the  actors  was 
William  Dimlap,  himself  an  artist,  a  theatrical  manager,  and 
a  dramatist,  besides  being  the  writer  of  two  distinctly  useful 
books,  a  "  History  of  the  American  Theatre  "  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  In  the  United 
States."  The  latter  was  published  in  New  York  in  1834 
when  many  of  those  who  are  memorialized  in  its  pages  were 
still  alive  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  work.  Dunlap 
quoted  largely,  but  he  rejected  many  of  the  stock  anecdotes 
that  came  to  him  from  Gait's  biography  of  Benjamin  West. 
Dunlap   painted    partly    from    memory   and    partly    from 
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sketches^  replicas  of  West's  lai^  pictures.  These,  with 
some  of  his  own  productions,  he  exhibited  all  over  the 
country,  in  Transappalachia  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Thirteen 
States,  and  his  series  of  exhibitions  was  only  one  of  many- 
Doubtless  the  artistic  merit  of  many  of  the  pictures  and  of 
other  objects,  as  Hiram  Powers's  "  Greek  Slave  "  in  marble, 
was  not  great,  but  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people  wished 
to  see  them  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  is  an 
indication  of  a  quickened  artistic  sense.  Powers's  "  Greek 
Slave  "  and  Greenough's  '*  Washington  "  pall  on  the  modem 
taste.*  The  latter  was  designed  for  the  interior  of  the 
Capitol  and  in  its  half-clotiied  condition  out  of  doors  the 
figure  of  the  seated  Washington  strikes  modem  observers  as 
somewhat  bizarre.  There  have  been  critics  who  have  been 
rude  enough  to  suggest  that  the  fame  of  the  Greek  Slave  was 
largely  due  to  its  being  the  first  unclad  life-aize  female 
figure  to  be  exhibited  in  America ;  but  the  further  assertion 
that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  a  second-rate  antique  and  not 
the  result  of  a  frontier  gepius  is  unjust  to  Powers,  who  lived 
for  years  in  Cincinnati,  although  he  was  born  and  nurtiired 
in  Vermont,  and  did  most  of  his  work  in  Italy. 

Whence  come  genius  and  talent  ?  Do  they  arise  from  the 
soil,  come  from  one's  parents,  from  one's  early  environ- 
ment, or  from  the  circumstances  of  one's  working  career? 
In  the  preceding  pages  care  has  been  taken  to  'note  all  four 
of  these  points,  partly  with  a  view  to  illustrating  this  very 
matter.  Recently,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  com- 
parative influence  of  "  nature  and  nurture "  in  forming 
men's  Uves,  partly  as  a  test  of  Galton's  famous  thesis. 
Edwin  L.  Clarke  has  tabulated  the  birth-places '  of  four 

■See  Onl  S.  Cowl'B  William  £>uiv-  Anuriean  Sculpture  (New  York,  1913)> 

lap,  A  Study  of  hie  Life  and  DunUp'*  Ft.  i. 

own  aoeoUDt  fn   bia  ArU  of  DMifn-  U  'Edwin  L.  Clarke'*  Amtrieart  U»n 

243-311.  of  LtOen;    iMr  Naturt  and  Nwtan, 

'See    Lormdo     Teft's     flulorv     of  80. 
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hundred  and  sixty  American  Literati  bom  before  1851. 
Of  these  218  were  born  in  New  England,  140  in  the  Middle 
States,  48  in  Uie  South  Atlantic  States,  44  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  and  8  in  Canada.  At  first  sight  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  some  peculiar  quality  inherent 
in  the  rocks  and  sands  of  New  England,  so  that  people  bom 
there  were  influenced  by  the  geographic  character  of  the 
place,  by  its  soil  and  its  climate.  Looking  a  little  farther 
Clarke  placed  these  460  Uteraiy  persons  according  to  the 
religious  surroundings  of  their  families.  It  appears  that 
119  were  "  trained  "  as  Congregationalists,  73  as  Presby- 
terians, 49  as  Unitarians,  7  as  Universatists,  and  20  as 
Quakers,  or  268  in  all  belonging  to  the  religious  faiths  that 
had  been  prominent  in  early  New  England.  When  one 
considers  the  relative  size  of  the  population  served  by  these 
religious  faiths,  the  picture  is  startling;  but  when  one 
goes  beneath  the  surface  a  bit  and  looks  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  careers  of  these  men,  or  of  the  most  famous 
group  of  them,  one  finds  that  it  was  not  so  much  their 
religious  training  as  it  was  a  revolt  from  the  ideas  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  that  influenced  them.  The  great- 
est of  them  produced  their  most  effective  works  in  New 
England  in  the  second  third  of  the  century.'  It  was  the 
time  when  Church  and  State  were  separated,  when  the 
old  ideas  suffered  a  most  severe  shock.    Emerson  tells  us 

■ThefoIlowiDK  datM  u«  aaaodated  ley's  New  York  TK&una  beglna ;  1S48, 

with  Ube  namee  of  ths  foremost  mem-  Lowell's    FabU   for    Critia    and    the 

ben    of    the    New    England    group  t  Bigtov  Paptn;    1849,  Thoreftu's  ICcdk 

1821.  Bryant's  Poant;   1830,  Holmes's  on  tiu  Concord  and  Mtrrimaek  Riven, 

"Old  Ironsides,"  1858,  AvUktoI  of  Uu  and  1864,  WaiUn.     Of  the  hUtoriane, 

Bnakfaat  TahU;    1831,  Whittier's  Lto-  the  first  volume  of  Bancroft's   United 

end*  0/  Nev  England,   1841,  Voieet  of  SUtlu   appeared    in    1834;     Presoott's 

Fretdom;  1636,  Emerson's  Naivn.  1838,  Ftrdinand  and  IfObtUa  in  1837  ;   Park- 

Th€    Amnriean    Scholar;     1837.    Haw-  man's  Compiraev  of  PorOiae  in  1861 ; 

thome's  Tiotee-roM  Tola,    1860,   The  and   Motley's  Rit   of  (As   DtitA   B»- 

Seorief  Letter;    1839,  LongfeUow's  Hv-  puNte  in  1866. 
penon,  IMT,    BvangMnt;    1841,  Gim 
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to  think  for  ourselves ;  Thoreau  to  see  for  ourselves ;  Chan- 
ning  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  ourselves ;  and  Hawthorne 
gives  a  picture  of  the  older  time  that  makes  one's  flesh 
creep  even  now.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  objurgated  the 
preceding  generations  in  verse,  and  Holmes  gently  chided 
his  ancestors  and  their  compamons  as  the  New  England 
Brahminical  class.  All  of  them  threw  precedents  to  the 
winds  and  in  their  mental  revolt  they  broke  away  from  the 
old  social  order  and  inaugurated  a  period  of  freethinking. 
It  was  not  the  New  England  soil  and  climate,  it  was  not 
any  physical  or  mental  peculiarity  of  the  old  New  England 
stock,  it  was  not  any  particular  schooling  that  bred  these 
men,  it  was  the  reaction  of  the  period  and  the  place  from  the 
old  conditions  and  the  bounding  forth  into  a  new  and  freer 
life  that  produced  them.  Moreover,  the  idea  that  family 
scholasticism  was  an  essential  element  in  the  production  of 
the  New  England  Uterary  school  does  not  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  these  men's  nurture.  Emerson  and 
Holmes  were  sons  of  Congregational  ministers,  but  Thoreau 
and  Whittier  were  farmer  boys,  and  Hawthorne's  father  was 
a  merchant,  and  whenever  one  approaches  this  particular 
theme,  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  once  comes  to 
mind  as  controverting  all  theories  on  nature  and  nurture. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  simpUcity  of  existence  in  that  time 
gave  men  and  women  opportunity  to  turn  from  bread  and 
luxury  winning  to  affairs  of  the  imagination. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the  clearest  thinker  that 
America  has  yet  produced  and  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  his  English  is  of  the  kind 
that  is  eternal.  Thoreau  in  his  Ufetime  was  not  at  all 
appreciated,  but  as  the  years  have  gone  by  and  people 
have  come  to  know  him  better,  especially  through  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "Journal,"  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respects. 
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he  has  had  no  equal  in  this  country  and  few  anywhere. 
Hawthorne,  curiously  enough,  had  little  fame  in  his  lifetime 
compared  with  that  which  has  since  visited  him.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  these  men  as  Americans  who  drew 
their  inspirations  from  America,  who  in  their  formative 
years  never  went  far  from  their  boyhood  homes.-  Besides 
the  poets  and  essayists  who  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  New  England  produced  a  quartette 
of  historians  who  enjoyed  great  vogue  in  their  lives  and 
whose  fame  is  not  yet  dead.  Of  these,  George  Bancroft 
was  the  earliest  in  point  of  time  and  represents  for  America 
the  doctrinaire  historical  writer,  and  it  is  as  a  protest  against 
the  theory  of  the  aristocratic  march  of  American  history  that 
his  work  can  still  be  used.  Prescott  and  Motley  had  none  of 
the  usual  equipment  of  the  successful  historical  student: 
they  were  not  poor,  they  were  not  teachers,  they  had  no 
scientific  training.  They  were  subject  to  the  English 
historical  method  and  sought  by  literary  expertness  to  make 
historic  scenes  and  events  appeal  to  their  readers,  —  and 
they  succeeded.  The  fourth  in  the  list,  Francis  Farkman, 
combined  careful  scientific  historical  investigation  with  great 
literary  charm.  No  historian  can  hope  to  live  as  can  a  poet 
or  an  essayist,  because  new  facts  will  constantly  arise  to 
invalidate  his  most  careful  conclusions ;  but  these  four  men 
have  enjoyed  a  life  beyond  that  generally  awarded  to  his- 
torians. In  short,  this  half-century  in  the  United  States 
in  poetry,  in  fiction,  and  in  history  stands  apart,  —  it  is 
without  an  equal  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Francis 
Bacon,  and  John  Milton. 
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NOTE 

General  BiUiogrtphjr.  —  He  bibliographiea  at  the  ends  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Hiitory  of  American  Literature  are  of 
great  value  to  the  student  and  include,  not  only  works  of  "  pure  " 
or  "  polite  "  literature,  but  ^o  sections  on  travels,  newspapers,  and 
orators.'  Histories  of  American  literature  have  been  written  by 
Barrett  Wendell,  Bliss  Perry,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  William 
F.  Trent,  and  George  E.  Woodberry;*  but  they  are  all  munly  con- 
cerned with  "  the  Augustan  Period  of  American  Literature  "  or  the 
"  Renaissance  of  American  Letters,"  meaning  thereby  the  period  of 
New  England  literary  flowering.'  Earl  L.  Bradsher's  Maihea  Carey, 
Editor,  Avihor,  and  Pvbliaher  (New  York,  1912)  is  one  of  the  few 
essays  to  give  a  view  of  the  American  uon-claasical  literature. 


>  A  compreheDEive  list  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Soulhemen  ia  at  the  ond  of  vol. 
xvi  of  the  IMtrara  oj  Smtthem  lAlertt- 

*  A  Literary  Hi*U>ry  of  America  by 
Barrett  Wendell;  Hittorv  of  LUera- 
turt  in  Amtriea  by  Wendell  ud  C.  N. 
QieenouBh;  The  American  Mind  by 
BllM  Perry:  A  Rtader't  BUlory  of 
American  LiUrature  by  T.  W.  Higgin- 
soD  and  H.  W.  Boynton;  The  Cam- 
bridge Hiatory  i4  Amerieva  hUerature 
edited   by   W.   P.   Trent  and  otben; 


Ameriea  tn  lAUratat  by  G.  B.  Wood- 
berry  ;  C.  F.  RichardBDn'H  Amerimat 
lAUratare  <Z  voll.,  New  York,  ISST); 
D.  D.  Addison')  Clam  J"  Anuriea* 
Lift  and  Letter: 

*  William  B.  Caims's  essay  ' '  On  the 
Develoi>n»nt  of  Amerlcsn  Literature 
from  1815  to  IS33"  (ButUlin  of  the 
Uoiversity  ot  Wiseonsu,  Literattue 
Series,  i.  No.  I)  is  almost  the  only  at- 
tempt to  give  an  adequate  plaee  to  tti* 
Utcnry  activity  ot  this  early  time. 
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CHAPTER  X 

IHE  PRESIDBNCT  OF  JAMES  MONBOE 

PoLinCAU<T  and  superficially  the  ten  years  from  1815  to 
1825  were  years  of  calm  within  the  boundaries  of  the  federal 
government.  They  have  often  been  termed  the  Era  of 
Good  Feeling  and  are  usually  regarded  as  having  no  interest 
and  aa  being  of  little  importance.  In  reality  they  were  a 
formative  period  in  our  political  history  and  in  our  inter- 
national history  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  was  in  that  time  that  forces  were  taking 
shape  that  were  to  determine  the  history  of  the  United  States 
down  to  the  year  1865.  The  Southerners  consolidated  their 
grip  upon  the  government  of  the  country  and  developed  the 
solidarity  of  society  to  the  southward  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  that  was  to  become  apparent  to  every  one  in  1850.  John 
Quincy  Adams  noted  the  general  high  ability  of  the  Southern 
congressmen  and  government  officials  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Northerners  with  whom  he  had  to  do  in  Wash- 
ington. A  leisured  class  had  developed  in  the  South ;  its 
members  were  only  slightly  interested  in  "reforms"  or  in 
literature,  but  they  were  absorbed  in  politics.  This  was  not 
confined  to  the  very  rich  men,  because  many  well-to-do 
planters,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
their  plantations,  were  able  to  leave  their  fields  and  slaves 
to  the  care  of  overseers  and  managers  and  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  State  legislatures  and  of  the  federal  Congress.. 
In  the  North  the  members  of  the  leisured  classes  were  either 
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engaged  in  reforming  the  abuses  that  had  come  down  from 
colonial  times,  or  were  devoted  to  hterature;  and  the 
strong  men  of  affairs  were  so  immersed  in  bueiness  that  they 
could  not  enter  public  life ;  and,  in  the  newer  country  of  the 
Northwest,  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  stick  to  their  ploughs. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  any  other,  —  John 
Quincy  Adams,  himself,  was  a  most  marked  exception ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  political  matters  in  the  North  were  left 
to  the  professionals  whose  horizons  were  bounded  by  petty 
offices  and  personal  advancements.  One  could  enumerate 
twenty-five  or  fifty  men  in  the  South  in  this  period  whose 
abilities  could  not  be  matched  by  more  than  a  dozen  North- 
em  politicians.  It  is  true  that,  with  its  rapidly  growing 
population,  the  North  was  steadily  outstripping  the  South 
in  Congress  —  notwithstanding  the  working  of  the  federal 
ratio,  but  so  far  the  Southerners  by  combining  with  the 
democratic  elements  in  the  Northern  population  had  been 
able  to  keep  their  grip  on  the  federal  government.  In  1816, 
James  Monroe,'  a  Virginia  planter  like  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  had  been  elected  President  by  183  electoral  votes 
to  only  34  for  his  Federalist  opponent,  Rufus  King  of  New 
York.  In  1820,  there  was  no  Federalist  candidate  at  all 
and  Monroe  was  reelected  President,  receiving  alt  but  one 
of  the  electoral  votes.  That  single  vote  was  given  by 
William  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire  to  John  Quincy  Adams, 
because  he  thought  that  Monroe  had  shown  "a  want  of 
foresight  and  economy." ' 
One  department  alone  had  resisted  the  triumph  of  the 

'  The    Wntmg*    ef   Jamet    Monrot  baTs  bran  listed  by  W.  C-  Ford  in  ■ 

wen  edited  by  S.   M.  Hamilton  uid  volume  «mtitl«d  Faptn  of  Jama  Moit- 

pubUibed   In   Mvan   volomM   in   New  roe. 

Vnrk    in    1903.    Tbeae    voluroea    le-  ■  William  Plumer  to  William  Plumer. 

produce   the  most  important  part  of  Jr..  January  S.   1821.  in  the  "Plumer 

the   papers  purchased  from   Monroe's  Mss."  in  the  Libnuy  of  CongreBs,  and 

heiit  in  1840.    These  manuscripts  are  in    the    Ameriean    BUtorieal    Rteiae, 

in    the    Libnry    of    Concraw    end  zn,  318. 
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Republicans,  the  federal  judiciary  as  represented  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  by 
1820,  all  but  two  of  the  judges  were  Republicans  and  the 
Chief  Justice  himself  was  a  Southerner.  But  that  Chief 
Justice,  John  Marshall,  was  a  Virginian  of  the  George 
Washington  type.  In  point  of  fact,  in  some  respects  he 
strongly  resembled  that  great  man.  Like  him  he  was  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  minutis  of  learning,  but  like  him  he 
had  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  the  power  of  commanding 
the  teaming  of  those  who  worked  with  him.  Decades  came 
and  decades  went ;  for  thirty-five  years  Marshall  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  national  judiciary,  and  for  thirty-five 
years  he  remained  a  Federalist.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the 
old  Federalist  justices  after  another  died  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  a  Republican  appointed  by  one  of  the  Virginia 
Republican  Presidents,  he  fell  immediately  under  the  over- 
whehning  influence  of  the  Chief  Justice.  In  seven  leading 
cases  spread  over  the  twenty-one  years  from  1803  to  1824 
Marshall  and  his  colleagues  announced  the  supremacy  of  the 
federal  government  over  the  States  of  the  Union  so  far  as 
powers  had  been  delegated  to  it  by  the  sovereign  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  Constitution.*  In  Marbury  vs. 
Madison,  the  earliest  decision  in  point  of  time,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  federal  legislature  was  enun- 

<Tbe  oaae*  ore   u   follows;    Mar-  and  Ui«"L«tt«r«"  of  Marahall  to  Judce 

bury  M.  Madiaon.   IS03 ;    Flelolier  m.  Story,     printed     in     the     Proettdingt 

Peck,     ISIOi      Mulin     m.    Hunter's  of   the    MnBsaohuaetts   Historiul   Bo- 

Leasee,    1816;     M'CuIloch    n.  Mary-  ciety   (or   November.    1900,    throw   • 

Utid.  1819;   Cohens  M.  Virginia,  1821;  flood    of   light   on    the    penooal    snd 

Osborn  w.  Bank  of  the  United  Ststes,  mental    eharacteriitica    of    the    gieat 

1824 ;  Gibbons  m.  Ogden,  1824.    These  Chief    Justice    and    his    ablert    eup- 

cssee  may  be  most  convienently  oon-  porter. 

suited  in  J.  B.  Thayer's  Caset  ot%  Con-  Monroe  —  when   goTemor   of   Vir- 

ttituHontU    Late,    in    The    Wrilingt    t^  ginia  —  wrote    to    Jeffenon    in    1801 : 

John  ManhaU,  and  in  the  "Reports"  "Each  govt,  [federal  and  State]    is  in 

of   the   Supreme   Court.       Albert   1,  Its   sphere    sovereign,    so    far   aa   the 

Beveridge's    John    UarthaU,    in    four  term  is  applicable  in  a  country  where 

volumes,  is  one  of  the  moat  illuminat-  the    people    alone    are    so."     Work*, 

ing   of   American    biographical   works  iii,  282. 
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ciated.  In  the  last  of  them,  Gibbons  v».  Ogden,  in  1824, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  State  constitutions 
and  laws  was  set  forth  in  a  decision  that  navigation,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  included  within  the  phrase  "regulate  com- 
merce" between  the  States,  was  within  federal  control.  In 
the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia  in  1821  and  in  Martin  vs. 
Hunter's  Lessee  in  1816,  the  Supreme  Court  actually  had 
the  temerity  to  issue  orders  to  Virginia  State  courts.  In 
M'CuIloch  vs.  Maryland  and  in  Osbom  vs.  the  Bank,  the 
power  of  the  United  States  government  to  regulate  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  several  States  and  practically  of  eveiy 
individual  within  the  United  States  was  laid  down  with  un- 
deniable distinctness.  It  is  true  that  the  persons  and  powers 
directly  affected  by  some  of  these  decisions  paid  little 
attention  to  the  orders  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court; 
but  the  orders, and  the  principles  and  the  reasoning  upon 
which  these  decisions  were  based  remained  and  remain  to  this 
day  practically  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  death, 
indeed,  the  Federalist  party  triumphed. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Hamiltonian 
poUcy  had  been  the  concentration  of  the  control  of  the 
finances  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  within  the 
grasp  of  a  great  financial  institution  that  had  been  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Congress  in  1791  and  had  been  more 
thoroughly  hated  than  any  other  creation  of  the  Federalists. 
In  1811,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
expired  by  its  limitation.  For  several  years  one  attempt 
after  another  had  been  made  to  prolong  its  life  by  a  new 
charter  embodying  some  peculiarly  favorable  features  so 
far  as  the  central  government  was  concerned.^     All  had 

'St^Btporl  of  Ote  Secrttarv  <tf  tht  nderoHoni  on  tha  Cvrreneg  and  Bank- 

TnaitTy  on  the  Subjta  of  a  National  ing  Sti'lem  of  tAa  United  Slain  (Fbilft- 

Bank     (March    2,    ISOQ).      Gallmtin's  delphu.  1831).    A  vigoroiu  and  vini- 

Ular  ideaa  He  to  be  found  in  bia  Con-  lent  ktUok  on  tiw  Banli  ma  mads  by 
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been  in  rain.  The  JefFersonians  had  aroused  the  jealousies 
of  the  people  against  centralized  financial  power,  the 
JefTersonian  goTemment  had  sold  bank  stock  belonging  to 
the  United  States  to  English  capitalists  through  the  Barings 
of  London,^  and  Albert  Gallatin,  who  was  still  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  had  aroused  the  anger  and  distrust  of  poUti- 
cians  and  local  financiers  partly  by  his  insistence  on  things 
that  were  good  in  themselves  and  partly  by  an  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  business  transactions,'  —  and  be- 
sides he  was  of  foreign  birth.  His  enemies  combined  with 
those  Congressmen  who  naturally  distrusted  banks  and  with 
the  anti-British  people  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  renew  its 
existence.  When  the  war  came,  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing government  funds  and  pajring  them  out  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  lack  of  a  central  financial  institution,  and  from 
time  to  time  it  became  almost  impossible  to  provide  the 
money  to  piirchase  supplies  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Gold  and  silver  disappeared  from  circulation,  except  in 
New  England.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  vicious  banking 
systems  of  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  but  it  was  helped  on 
by  the  exportation  of  seven  million  dollars  in  specie  to  pay 
the  foreign  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  first  United  States 
Bank  at  the  precise  moment  that  gold  and  silver  were  most 
needed  in  the  United  States.'  Moreover,  the  demise  of 
the  old  bank  had  been  followed  by  the  chartering  of  in- 

Jmw  Atwater  in  Conndeniiona  on  the  Beas.,  219)  ahows  in  &  Braphio  way  Ui« 

Approadang  DUtolation  o}  the   Vnilad  feeliiiK  of  t,  large  peii  of  ibe  Aneri- 

Stait*  8<mJi  (New  Haven,  1810).  can  public  Bgaiiurt  the  Bank.     In  view 

'See  "Lotter  from  the  Beoretaryof  of  this  it  ia  rather  ourioua  to  reflect 

the    Treamry"     dftted    January    23,  that  Clay's  BBlary,  aa  one  of  the  Com- 

ISll,    tn   which    he   aaja   that   thi«e-  miaalaners  at  Ghent,  and  the  saluiea 

(ourtha  of  the  aharea  of  the  Bank  of  of    the    other    diplomatic    repraaenta- 

tbe   United  StatM  wen  held  by  for-  tivM   abroad   were   paid    through   tiaa 

^(■lera.  Baringa  of  LondoD  —  in  titne  of  war 

*See  the  preeent  work,  toI.  It,  403.  between  the  United  Statoa  miA  Gnat 

'Heniy  Cray's  ipeech   againat  the  BribJn.    See  American  Hiatorical  Aa- 

neharterins  ot  the  old  Buk  in  IMl  aooiation'a  Btport  for  1913  (li,  210  and 

(AfWoU  0/  Congrtu,  lltfa  Cong.,  3rd  note). 
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numerable  State  banks  which  had  been  created  without  any 
restrictions  on  their  doings.  These  had  naturally  issued 
paper  money,  practically  without  stint,  and  loaned  fimds 
oftentimes  on  very  slight  security.  At  the  time  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States  was  desperate. 

Alexander  J.  Dallas  *  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1815.  He  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  was  the  best  method  to  adopt  to  rehabilitate  the 
federal  finances,  restore  the  currency,  and  revive  pubUc  and 
private  credit  by  controlling  the  excesses  of  the  local  State 
banks.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  plan, 
but  in  April,  1816,  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress.*  In  many  ways,  it 
resembled  the  old  Hamiltonian  institution.  The  govern- 
ment was  to  subscribe  to  a  portion  of  the  capital  stock  and 
was  to  appoint  five  of  the  twenty-five  directors.  The 
government  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  think  it  was  inadvisable 
so  to  do;  but  if  he  did  not  so  deposit  them,  he  was  to 
state  his  reasons  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Bank  was  to  transfer  the  public  funds  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  without  any  expense  to  the  government, 
but  it  was  not  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  money.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  might  be  largely  composed  of 
government  securities,  the  institution  was  to  perform  certain 
functions  in  the  handling  of  government  loans,  and  the 
Bank  was  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  government  of  one  and  a 
half  raillioD  dollars  in  three  payments  within  four  years 

'  Lika  Morris.  Humlton,  And  GbI-  JniuiJi  i^  CafvrcM,  14tli  Con(.,  Irt 
latin,  Dallu  was  bom  outdde  the  &e«..  col.  1812;  Anunean  Slola  Pspert, 
liinita  of  the  United  States,  — on  tha  Finance,  ii,  892;  sad  in  Appendix  i 
>  R.  C.  H,  CattenJl'a  SMorai  Bank 


■  The  charter  is  printed  In  full  in      t^  Qi»  VniUd  SbOa. 
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after  its  organization.  The  Bank  might  establish  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  it  could  issue  circu- 
lating notes  which  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
cashier  of  the  Bank.  In  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  prophesied  that  the  Bank  woiild 
become  "  an  engine  of  irresistible  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
administration"  and  an  instrument  by  which  the  federal 
executive  could  hurl  the  whole  nation  to  destruction.^  His 
financial  ineptitude  was  as  glaring  as  that  of  any  man  in  the 
country ;  but  he  forecasted  future  events  with  painful  accur^ 
acy,  in  this  case,  at  least.  Other  financial  legislation  that  was 
passed  at  about  the  same  time  looked  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  within  twelve  months.*  The  subscription 
to  the  stock  of  the  new  national  Bank  proceeded  slowly,  but 
at  length  it  opened  its  doors.  For  the  first  four  or  five 
years,  it  was  badly  managed.  Numerous  branches  were 
established,  especially  in  the  South  and  the  West  where  there 
were  many  State  banks  and  where  paper  money  had  been 
issued  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Undoubtedly  the  attempt 
to  bring  about  deflation  iu  so  short  a  time  and  by  means 
of  a  national  financial  institution  was  most  unwise  and 
accoiinted  for  the  great  unpopularity  of  the  Second  Bank 
in  large  portions  of  the  country ;  and  also  did  something  at 
least  to  bring  about  the  hard  times  of  the  next  few  years. 
In  1820,  William  H.  Crawford  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  declared  that  the  demands  for  gold  and  silver  coin  that 
were  constantly  made  by  the  United  States  Bank  and  its 
branches  ted  people  to  ascribe  to  it  all  the  evils  that  had 
been  suffered  from  the  rapid  contraction  of  the  currency ; 
but  in  bringing  this  about  the  Bank  had  really  been  only  a 
passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  government.' 

'jlnnoli   of  Congrat,    14th   Cong.,      Congriaa,   14th  Cong.,   lat  See*.,   1919. 

IM  Sew.,  1 110,  ■  American    StiUe  Paptrt,    Finaaet, 

■Aot  of  April  30.  ItilG;    Annolt  qf      fii,   EOS.    Thew  MnMnaea   u*  mt  tha 
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What  would  have  happened  to  the  country  without  this 
finaDcial  legislation  cannot  be  stated.  The  Bank  did  a 
great  deal  towards  stabilizing  business  and  Dallas's  master- 
ful pohcy  aided  powerfully  the  refistabliahment  of  sound 
financial  methods.  But  the  times  and  seasons  and  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  were  most  unusual  in  this 
period  of  reaction  after  the  European  struggle  against  the 
domination  of  Napoleon  and  of  France.  Harvests  were  bad 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and  hots  and  outrages 
were  common.  In  America,  the  condition  of  afTairs  was 
even  more  attended  with  danger  than  in  Europe.  One 
season  of  bad  harvest  succeeded  another.  Year  after  year 
there  were  droughts,  hot  spring  weather,  cold  summer 
weather,  and  crop-devouring  insects.*  From  1816  to  1819 
and  to  1821,  farmers  were  unable  to  buy  goods,  or  to  pay  for 
goods  that  had  already  been  purchased.  With  the  re- 
opening of  the  ocean  routes  and  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  European  commodities  were  sent  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  sold  for  what  they  would  bring. 
Factories  were  closed,  employment  reduced,  and  wages 
lowered,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  working  people 
was  everywhere  diminished.  Letters  and  diaries  of  promi- 
nent men  of  that  time  are  filled  with  statements  showing 
how  impossible  it  was  to  meet  the  ordinary  financial  obliga- 

end  of  the  leport.  but  t^  whole  docu-  doora.     In  February,  ISIS,  tben  were 

rneot,   which    beiina   on   p.   4B4,   and  more    tuluna,   and  in    the    (oUowtng 

Crawfoid's     Inter     report  on  "Banks  Much  &  "general  curtail"  took  place. 

of  Depoeit«"  on  pp.  718-782  deeerre  Nesroee     were     unsalable     and     the 

thoughtful  reading.  hard  timee  continued  in  parta  ot  the 

>  In    Auguit,    1813,    Chariee    EUis,  country  aa  late  u  182G,  when  Vincent 

writing  from  Richmond  to  John  Allan,  Nolte'e   firm   failed   at   New   Otleanl. 

who  was  then  in  London,  noted  many  Bee  Nolte's  Fiftv  Yeart  in  Both  Hemi- 

failuree  in  Virginia  and  that  property  tptttret,    p.    320-    It     is    also    worth 

would  only  bring  ai  many  hundreds  noting  that  the  cashier  of  the  New  York 

as   it   would   have   commanded   thou-  Branch  foretold  failures  in  New  York, 

•ands  eighteen  months  eariier.     Bast-  Philadelphia,    and    Baltimoie.    at    tar 

em  banks,  he  said,  were  calling  loans  back  as  October,  1618. 
and  WeMem  bank*  wen  doaing  theit 
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tions  of  everyday  life,  and  year  by  year  the  Bank  incessantly 
called  for  payment  of  debts  that  were  due  to  it,  and  its 
example  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  State  banks  so 
that  men  found  it  difficult  to  look  ahead  from  one  season  to 
another  —  whether  they  were  mill  owners,  or  farmers,  or 
retailers  of  merchandise.  The  manufacturers  appealed  to 
Congress  for  aid  and  in  1816  a  tariff  act  was  passed  with 
the  direct  intention  of  giving  them  assistance.'  By  this 
act  moderate  duties  were  laid  on  the  principal  commodities 
that  were  or  could  be  made  in  the  United  States,  and  "  a 
minimum  duty"  was  provided  on  cotton  cloth  *  by  enacting 
that  all  imported  cottons  should  be  valued  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  square  yard  at  the  lowest,  for  the  ptirpose  of  cal- 
culating the  import  duty.  This  impost  was  twenty-five 
per  cent  ad  valorem  until  1819  and  twenty  per  cent  there- 
after. It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  law  pro- 
vided any  efficient  "protectidn"  for  the  languishing  manu- 
factures ;  but  it  assuredly  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  pro- 
tective period  and  of  the  "minimum"  principle.  About 
both  of  these  many  fierce  political  battles  were  to  be  waged 
in  the  coming  years,  —  and  about  them  there  was  to  be 

■Xnnalf   o/  Conorat,    14th   Cons..  erekted  a  neir  denund  for  their  oottou ; 

lit  Seoa.,  1870.  they  argued,  on  the  oontrary,  that  the 

■TbiB  part  of  the  law  was  aimed  greatly     increased     price     of     ootton 

assinit  tlia  importation  of  low-priced  clotli,    which   was   due   to   this   legiB- 

India    cottons.     Some   of    tb«M    oo«t  latioD,   was   equivalent   to   corapdlini 

as  little  as  six  cents  a  iquare  yard,  at  them   to   pay   a  duty  of  aeven^Bve 

which   piloe    American   manufactuien  per  cent  on  the  dot^  they  purchased 

could  not  hope  to  compete.     By  ap-  for  their  slaves.     Moraover.  the  price 

praudng  these  cheap  cloths  at  twenty-  of  cotton  was  fixed  at  Liverpool  and 

five  cents  a  yard  and  levying  a  duty  depended     upon     the     prosperity     of 

of    one-quarter    or    one-fifth    on    this  English    manufacturers    of    hardware. 

appraised    vslue.    the    price    of    these  etc.     Anything,    the    American    tarilt 

imported  Indian  cottons  was  raised  to  for  instance,  that  interfered  with  tUi 

a   figun   at   which    American    menu-  pmsperity  lowered  the  price  of  ootton 

tacturen    could    compete    and    thus  at  Liverpool  and  on  every  plantatioii 

provided  a  market  for  Southern  grown  in     America.     See     Oovemor     Ham- 

cotton.    The     Soutfaemert     seetn     to  mond's   "Message   of    Novfoabar   S9, 

have  been  entirely  unaffected  by  the  1844." 
argument      that      th' 
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much  argument  as  to  who  paid  the  tariff  duty  and  who  re- 
ceived the  benefits  from  it,  and  whether  th^  lived  in  the 
South,  or  the  North,  or  the  West. 

The  improvement  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country,  or  of  portions  of  it,  at  the  general  expense  or  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  two  colonies  or  States  was  undertaken  even 
in  colonial  times  when  a  passable  route  from  Portsmouth 
in  New  Hampshire  southward  to  Baltimore  was  opened.' 
With  the  establishment  of  the  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  defence  of  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole  and  the  building  up  of  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  better  means  of  transportation  overland  and  by  water 
through  the  sounds  and  bays  and  up  and  down  the  rivers 
that  separated  and  at  the  same  time  connected  different 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  Federalist  regime.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  had  been  so  busily  occupied 
with  matters  of  primary  organization  that  they  had  no  time 
to  devote  to  schemes  of  internal  improvement.  And,  be- 
sides, if  Martin  Van  Buren  can  be  trusted,  Hamilton  thought 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  general  government  to  open  canals  through 
the  territory  of  two  or  more  States.'  Gallatin  thought 
otherwise  and  on  his  advice  Congress  included  in  the  act 
admitting  Ohio  to  the  Union  as  a  State  a  provision  that  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  new  State  "shall  be  applied 
to  the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads"  from  the  sea- 

■The  economical  and  aoaal  up«eU  tbo  "■  airing  of  theM  improvementa 
of  iDtemal  improvementa  have  been  by  the  federki  government  would  be 
tre&led  in  ch.  i  "a  useful   source   of  influence";     but 

■In  the  "Van  Buren  Pspen"  at  bow  thia  paper,  if  it  ia  genuine,  oame 
Waahington  ia  a  paper  given  by  Hanul-  into  Van  Bunm'a  poaeeesion  ia  not 
'  1  the  endoreeuent  upon  it. 
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board  into  and  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  "such  roads  to  be 
laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress  with  the  consent 
of  the  several  states  through  which  the  road  shall  pass."  ^ 
The  act  containing  this  clause  was  approved  by  President 
Jefferson,  —  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Cumberland  Road. 
In  1807,  the  matter  of  internal  improvemeats  again  arrested 
Gallatin's  attention.  He  caused  a  friendly  Senator  to  call 
for  a  report  from  him  on  the  general  subject  of  internal 
improvement  and  replied  with  the  report  of  April  4,  1808, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.'  About  a  year  earlier, 
February  10,  1807,  a  bill  authorizing  the  survey  of  the  coast 
had  been  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  Jefferson, 
although  no  organization  was  effected  until  1816.^  Thus 
the  pohcy  of  internal  improvements  by  federal  action,  in- 
cluding the  surveying  and  protecting  of  the  coasts,  the 
deepening  and  betterment  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the 
making  of  national  roads  belongs  in  its  first  phase  distinctly 
to  Gallatin  and  to  Jefferson. 

Although  Jefferson  fell  in  with  Gallatin's  desires  as  to 
physical  improvements  by  the  national  government,  he 
thought  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  be 
necessary  to  legalize  such  proceedings,  —  thus  agreeing  in 
this  with  Hamilton.  In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1806,  Jefferson  states  that  there  will  soon  be 
surplus  revenues.*  He  asks,  shall  the  government  avoid 
collecting  more  money  than  it  needs  fo.-  current  expenses 

>  StatuUi  al  Large,  a,  173.     Sm  also  had  looked  upon  nay  Idad  of  inUnial 

Adams'a  Oailalin,   3S0   Bod  the   Writ-  impioTement  aa  "a  mmrce  of  bound- 

100*  of  Albert  Gallatin,  i.  78.  leaa  pationage   to   the  executive,  job- 

■  Bee  above,  p.  9.  Hag  to  members  of  CoDBr«a*  ft  tlieii' 

■  See  Lavi  oS  1807,  18St,  and  ISiS,  friends,  and  a  bottotnless  abyas  of 
rdoting  to  lfc«  SurMir  t^  On  Ccmt  (^  tKt  public  money.  ...  It  will  be  a  acene 
United  Slatet;  StahUt*  ai  Large,  ii,  of  eternal  scramble  amoDS  the  mem- 
413;  and  in  the  Centmnial  CeUbralion  bera,  who  can  (at  the  most  money 
of  the  Coaat  Survey,  p.  176.  wasted  in  their  State ;    and  they  will 

*  AnttaU  of  Congtaa,  9th  Cohb.,  alwaj^  set  most  who  are 
2nd  8e«..  14.  It  la  interesting  to  Ifriltn^  (Ford  ed),  vU,  63. 
note  that  ten  yean  earlier,  Jefferson 
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and  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  by  suppressing  the 
imposts  and  giving  just  so  much  "advantage  to  foreign 
over  domestic  manufactures,"  or  shall  it  apply  the  surplus 
to  "pubUc  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other 
objects  of  public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  add  to  the  Constitutional  enumeration  of  federal 
powers"?  Although  Jefferson  doubted  the  constitutionaUty 
of  internal  improvements  without  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  he  signed  the  bills  for  the  survey  of  the  Cum- 
berland Boad  and  the  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  coast.* 
The  early  Presidents  seem  to  have  discerned  some  con- 
stitutional difference  between  spending  money  on  surveys 
and  on  construction  that  is  not  now  comprehensible.  The 
embargo  and  the  War  of  1812  interfered  with  the  prosecution 
of  these  designs  as  it  did  with  so  many  others ;  and  it  was 
not  tmtil  1816,  when  the  prospect  of  receiving  some  ready 
money  from  the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  awakened 
fresh  interest  in  the  subject.  On  the  16th  day  of  December 
in  that  year  John  C.  Calhoim  of  South  Carolina  declared 
that  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  the  Sub- 
scription to  tiie  stock  of  the  National  Bank  had  begun 
made  it  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  course  of  internal 
improvement  was  a  proper  direction  to  give  to  the  national 
profits  to  be  derived  from  that  institution.  He  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  setting  apart  these  profits  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  internal  improvements.*  Hie  committee  was  appointed 
and,  as  its  chairman  on  December  23,  1816,  Calhoun  intro- 
duced a  bill,  "to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  internal  improvements*'  the  profits  received  from  the 
Bank.    In  the  debate  that  followed  John  Bandolph  of 
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Roanoke  declared  that  the  old  States  ought  to  have  a  share 
in  the  "sunshine  of  government"  and  that  the  navigation 
of  ike  Roanoke,  the  Catawba,  and  the  Yadkin  rivers  ought 
to  be  improved,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tombigbee.  The 
bill  passed  and  went  to  the  President  and  on  March  3,  1817, 
on  the  last  day  of  his  public  career,  James  Madison  vetoed 
it,  being  "constrained,"  he  wrote,  "by  the  insuperable 
difficulty"  of  reconciling  the  bill  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Having  thiis  killed  the  measure,  Madi- 
son stated  that  he  fully  realized  the  great  importance 
of  roads  and  canals  and  improved  navigation,  but  that  no 
power  to  provide  for  internal  improvements  was  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  National  Legislature  or  could  be  deduced 
from  any  part  of  it  without  "an  inadmissible  latitude  of 
construction. "  He  hinted  that  an  amendment  might  well 
be  made  authorizing  such  expenditures.  Monroe  in  his  first 
message  declared  that  he,  likewise,  was  convinced  that  Con- 
gress did  not  possess  the  right  to  construct  roads  and  canals 
and  he  also  su^ested  that  an  amendment  should  be  adopted 
to  make  it  possible. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Henry  Clay  stepped  into  the 
arena  hnd  made  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  a 
cardinal  point  in  his  policy  for  the  next  dozen  years.  Clay 
believed  that  Congress  had  ample  power  to  do  what  he 
desired  and  that  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
necessary.  Before  long  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  nation  became  commingled 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff,  —  the  com- 
bination being  termed  the  "American  System."  With  his 
marvellous  powers  of  speech  and  boldness  of  purpose,  Clay 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  formulation  of  this  programme ; 
but,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  statement  of  the 
scheme  was  made  in  a  more  usable  form  by  persons  of  talents 
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distinctly  inferior  to  his.  One  of  these  was  Andrew  Stewart, 
a  member  of  CongreBS  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  very 
well  regarded  by  many  people  of  that  time.  The  true 
American  policy,  according  to  him,'  was  to  cherish  national 
industry  so  as  to  secure  at  home  an  abundant  amotmt  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  articles  of  defence.  The  articles 
of  luxury  consumed  by  the  rich  should  be  taxed  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  the  necessaries  of  life  that  were  consumed  by 
the  poor  and  all  articles  that  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  should  be  free  from  all  taxation.  Whatever 
surplus  revenue  might  accrue  should  be  used  for  national 
improvements,  —  those  of  a  local  character  being  left  to 
the  care  of  the  States.  Economy  should  be  pursued  in 
pubhc  expenditure  that  financial  burdens  might  be  Ught- 
ened  and  the  rewards  of  labor  increased.  To  this  genertJ 
outline  of  the  American  System  should  be  added  the  con- 
tribution to  the  internal  improvement  fund  of  the  money 
received  from  the  sales  of  the  pubhc  lands.  In  its  most 
optimistic  form  this  system,  so  it  was  said,  would  render 
the  United  States  independent  of  the  world,  would  promote 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Transappalachia,  and  would  bind 
together  by  arteries  of  commerce  and  by  ties  of  mutual  bene- 
fit the  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  certainly  was  a 
grand  conception.  Unfortunatelyr  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  had  not  then  been  interpreted, 
not  even  by  John  Marshall,  to  authorize  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  whatever  it  wished,  so  long  as  its  wish  stepped 
over  a  State  line.  Monroe  vetoed  every  bill  that  came  before 
him  that  involved  federal  construction  in  a  State ;  but,  in 
1822,  he  sent  a  very  long  dissertation'  to  Congress  on  the 

■See  hia  AmeHtanSvattm,  322-343.       temal     Improvemeota"    in    Mataott 

'Soe  "ViawH  of  the  PreaideDt  of  the      and  Faperi  of  the  PraidmUt,  ii.   144, 

Doited  ShttM  on  the  Subject  of  Id-      Mid  "Annual  Meesace,"  pp.  1B^196. 
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subject  of  internal  improvemeats  and,  later,  he  again  rec- 
ommended the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution authorizing  the  national  government  to  make 
internal  improvements  at  the  national  expense.  The 
Cumberland  Road,  or  the  National  Road,  was  built  to  the 
Ohio  River  and  further  on  the  western  side  of  that  stream 
according  to  the  earlier  laws;  but  every  effort  that  was 
made  to  repair  that  highway  or  to  improve  it  was  sternly 
resisted  although  Munroe  signed  his  name  to  an  act  for 
surveying  the  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Mississippi.^ 

Curiously  enough  although  the  repair  of  the  National 
Road  was  regarded  by  many  persons  as  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  federal  government,  river  and  harbor 
improvements  in  the  earUer  days  did  not  strike  the  same 
constitutional  snags,*  although  there  were  not  wanting  signs 
of  doubt  in  the  executive  mind  as  to  whether  these  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  fundamental  law.  Thus  matters 
stood  when  Monroe  laid  down  the  reins  of  office  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay  came  into  power  as  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  and  proceeded  to  do  whatever  they 
could  to  push  on  tlie  American  System,  but  without  much 
success.  Years  after,  James  K.  Polk,  when  President, 
could  see  no  difference  between  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments and  canal  digging  and  road  making  by  the  federal 
government.  Whenever  such  a  measure  came  before  him,  he 
vetoed  it  and  explained  to  the  members  of  Congress  that  a 
thing  that  is  convenient  is  not  always  "necessary  and 
proper"  and  therefore  constitutional.    Like  Jefferson,  Madi- 

Tlie   "Vieira"  may  be   found  alio  In  of  Congrtt*.  18th  Cong.,  Ist  Sbm.,  vd. 

Monroe's  Writino».  vf,  216-284.  ii,   3227.     JaclcBon.  who   ma   tben   in 

iSlalulw  at    Large,    iii,    604 ;     Act  the  Benate,  voted  for  tbb  biU  u  he 

of  May  16.  1820.  did  for  the  Survey  Bill  of  the  sama 

*0n  May  24.  1824.  Monroe  signed  year:   Siouasat's  "Memphis  as  a  Oata- 

Ihe  »«t  to  Improve  the  navigation  of  way  to  the  West"  in  Tanntttte  Hiilari- 

the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riveia :  AnnalM  nd  Maoannc,  March,  1917. 
VOL.   V.  —  Y 
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SOD,  and  Monroe,  President  Polk  recognized  somewhat 
grudgingly  the  need  of  providing  "aids  to  navigation"  that 
were  immediately  connected  with  foreign  commerce  and 
were  for  the  protection  and  security  of  American  naval 
vessels.  He  thought  that  when  one  advanced  a  step  beyond 
this  point,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
As  long  as  he  was  President,  no  river  or  harbor  or  part*  of  a 
river  or  harbor  above  a  port  of  entry  or  delivery  had  any 
,  chance  of  improvement.  Polk  even  anticipated  the  possible 
passage  of  such  a  measure  by  writing  out  a  veto  message  in 
advance,  so  as  to  have  it  in  readiness  in  case  Congress  should 
pass  a  river  and  harbor  bill  in  the  very  last  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion.' He  thought  that  if  Congress  had  power  to  improve  a 
harbor,  it  had  power  to  deepen  inlets  and  to  make  harbors 
where  there  were  none ;  and  in  the  scramble  for  the  contents 
of  the  Treasury  the  true  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  lost  sight  of  and  the  most  artful  and  industrious  persons 
would  be  the  most  successful.'  It  will  be  interesting,  before 
dropping  this  subject,  to  see  how  Jefferson  felt  toward 
public  ownership  and  management  in  general.  He  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  good  and  safe  government  was 
to  divide  and  subdivide  the  administration  until  eveiy  one 
managed  his  own  affairs.  "The  generaUzing  and  concen- 
trating all  cares  and  powers  into  one  body"  has  destroyed 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  government  that 
had  ever  existed.  This  was  written  in  1816.  In  1826  he 
actually  drew  up  a  "  solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia"  against  the  internal  improve- 
ment policy,  but  it  was  not  approved  of  by  his  two  presiden- 

'  The  idea  that  a  President  bad  ten  *  See  Diarj/  of  Jamn  K,  Folk  during 

days  after  the  cloee  of  ■  BeaaiDH  of  Con-  hii  FretiiUniy  (i  vols..  Chicago,  1910) 

BTeu  to  oonnder  measures  poseed  by  using  index  under  "Harbor."  "Internal 

both   HouwB   had   not  then   been   in-  Improvementa,"  and  "Menaage.  veto." 
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tial  friends  and  was  never  acted  upon.'  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  as  having  been  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  the  next  to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  1803  that  the  United  States  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  French-Spanish  province  of  Ijouisiana. 
The  southern  part  of  this  province  was  erected  into  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  and  later  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  the  northern  part  was  for  a  time 
fastened  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana  forming  a  district, 
whidi  came  to  be  known  as  the  District  of  Louisiana  and 
later  as  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  Negro  slaveiy  bad 
existed  in  Louisiana  as  a  French  Province  and  as  a  Spanish 
Province,  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty  had  distinctly 
provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  province  should 
be  protected  in  their  liberty,  property,  and  rehgion.  How 
many  slaves  there  were  in  Upper  Louisiana  in  1804  is  not 
precisely  known ;  *  but  there  were  presumably  somewhere 
near  a  thousand  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  settled 
part  of  what  are  now  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. Soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  province,  Captain 
Amos  Stoddard,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  and  first 
Civil  Commandant  at  St.  Louis,  was  approached  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  place.  They  were 
anxious,  so  they  said,  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  slaves  in 
the  altered  condition  of  affairs.     Stoddard  replied  that  he 

>  Barly  Bittorji  of  the   Unmrntv  of  Ranev,     xv,     36-62).    AcoonUnx     to 

VAvmui,  pp.  M,  S6;   Jeffenon'H  Writ-  Profeoaor  Vilea   (linif..   r.   No.  4}   tbo 

ifW*  (Forded.),!,  340-3S2.  total    sUve    populatian    of    the    Mi»- 

■Id   1709.   thoM   were   883    bIbvm  tourl  Mttlements  in  1803-1804  wu  1349 

in    Upper   Louimana    (AmeruMn   Stait  or  ■   few   more.    Treiler   {Slaverj/   in 

Papen,  Mitcdlaatmu.  i,  383) ;  in  1810,  Jfuumri.  1804-1866.  p.  S)  makee  the 

ll>«e   mti    3011    (.AgaregtO*    Amouni  number  of  sUyee  in   1803   to  be   be- 

Of  .  .  .  Pertont  vUhin  the  UniUd  Stala,  tween  two  and  tlir«e  thousand.     Vilee'a 

.  .  .  in  Ihe  i/tar  1810,  p.  84) ;  in  1820,  figurea    are    baeed    largely    on    Amoa 

there   were    10.222    (Cnwui   for   1820,  Stoddard's  Sketche*  of  LouitHino,  211. 

under    Miwouri,    and    Viles'a    "Mia-  214,  217,  221,  224. 
■auri  in  1820"  in  MUtouH  Hi$lohtal 
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would  enforce  such  rules  as  "  appear  necessary  to  restrain 
the  .  .  .  slaves  and  to  keep  them  more  steadily  to  their 
duty."  Rules  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Stoddard, 
were  accepted  by  him,  and  were  promulgated  over  all  Upper 
Louisiana.'  Captain  Stoddard's  actions  were  never  directly 
disavowed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  that  slavery  was  recognized  by  the  national 
government  as  an  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  In  all  of  the  fundamental  laws  establishing  the 
territorial  and  district  governments  in  Upper  Louisiana 
that  have  just  been  enumerated,  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  slavery,  and  in  1818  there  must  have  been  between 
two  and  three  thousand  slaves  in  that  country.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1818,  when  the  people  of  Missouri  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State  and  the  question 
of  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  came  up  for  debate  in 
Congress,  General  James  Tallmadge  of  New  York,  then 
serving  his  one  term  in  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives, moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  prohibiting  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves  into  Missouri  and  by  providing  that 
all  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
B  State  should  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.* 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  Tallmadge  amendment  was  not 
clear  then  and  is  not  now,  because  as  it  was  never  adopted 

■Houok's  Hittory  of  MiMottri,  U,  but  may  be  held  to  mtvIm  until  tba 

37S.  aie  of  twenty-five  yeum. " 

'The     worde     of    the    Tkllmwlge  Id   the   Aatutlt   qf  Congnu   (ISth 

muendment  sa  printed  in  the  JaurtuU  Cong..    Sod   Sen.,   i,    1170-1214)    the 

of  Ifit   Hauae   of  RtprtieiUiUnn,   ISth  lut  phrase  ii  altered  to  read  "ahall  be 

Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,   p.  272,  are  aa  fol-  tree  at  the  age  of  twenty-Bve  yean," 

Iowa:  and  the  words  "ot  slaTra"  after  "chil- 

"Aod    provided     also,     That    the  dren"    are    omitted.    Greeley's   T'axl- 

(urther  introduction  of  slavery  Of  invol-  Book  at  I860,  p.  56,  Kivee  the  words 

untary  aervitude  be  prohibited,  except  of     the     Bmendment     oorrectly.     The 

(or  the  puniahmetit  of  crimee,  whereof  3peoA  of  lAc   Hon.  Jama   Tnilmadpi, 

the  party  abatl  be  duly  convieted ;  and  ...  on   Slavery    [on   his  amendment] 

that  all  children  of  slaves,  bom  within  was  printed  as  a  "separate"  at  Boa- 

the    eaid    state,    after   the   admisaioD  ton  in  1S49;    it  does  not  oontaio  the 

tlienof  into  the  Union,  shall  be  free  worde  of  the  amendment. 
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it  has  never  received  any  interpretation  except  at  the  hands 
of  political  debaters.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment did  not  propose  "  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  that  Territory."*  Probably  those  who  used  this 
argument  were  thinking  of  Rnfus  Kiag's  contention  that  the 
wording  of  the  Louisiana  Treaty  was  "  the  common  formula 
of  treaties  ...  to  secure  such  inhabitants  the  permanent  or 
temporary  enjoyment  of  their  former  liberties,  property,  and 
religioD ;  leaving  to  the  new  sovereign  full  power  to  make 
such  regulations  respecting  the  same,  as  may  be  thought 
expedient,  provided  these  regulations  be  not  incompatible 
with  the  stipulated  security."  Senator  King'  argued  that  the 
term  property  in  its  common  meaning  does  not  include 
slaves  and,  therefore,  if  the  makers  of  the  treaty  had  in- 
tended to  include  slaves  in  the  word  "  property  "  they  would 
have  said  so.  Of  course,  these  niceties  of  interpretation  were 
confined  to  lawyers  and  other  professional  arguers.  The 
plain  people  of  the  North  seem  to  have  thought  that  as 
slavery  had  been  prohibited  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  some  way  this  prohibition 
had  projected  itself  or  had  been  extended  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  that  admitting  Missouri  to  the  Union  as 
a  Slave  State  meant  the  enlargement  of  slave  territory ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  slavery  had  existed  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  ever  since  its  settlement  by  Europeans,  and  to  any 
Southerner,  as  to  Monroe,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
of  1803,  the  word  "  property  "  plainly  included  slaves,  — 
indeed,  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  movable  property  of 
the  richer  people  in  the  South.  At  all  events,  to  them  the 
Tallmadge  amendment  seemed  to  be  a  blow  directed  at  their 
peculiar  institution,  and  they  attacked  the  aggressors  with 

'  Amerioui  Historical  AanciBtioD'a      ,  .  .  on    lh»    Subject    of   lAe    Jfiuourt 
Beport  tor  1893,  p.  256.  BiU.    By  Ou  Hon.  Rufut  King  (Nmr 

■See    aubuanee    of    Hbo    Sptteha      York,  1819),  pp.  16,  24. 
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all  the  vigor  and  fury  that  they  were  capable  of.'  In  1847 
David  Wilmot  asserted,  without  reservation  of  any  kind, 
that  the  Mifisouri  controversy  was  "  a  struggle  ...  to 
abrogate  the  law  of  slavery."  * 

The  Missouri  question  has  been  treated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  from  the  social  point  of  view ;  it  also  had  a 
political  significance,  and  many  people  at  the  time  and  since 
have  regarded  its  political  significance  as  outwei^iing  its 
social.  At  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution, 
the  North  and  the  South  had  been  political  equals.  Since 
that  time  the  industrial  advance  of  the  North  and  the  move- 
ment of  settlers  into  the  Old  Northwest  had  so  increased 
the  population  and  power  of  the  North  —  of  the  free  North 
—  that  it  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives.  The  only  way  that  the  South  could  pro- 
tect itself  from  attack  on  the  slave  system  was  to  possess 
a  majority  in  the  Senate  and,  therefore,  possess  a  veto  on 
federal  legislation.  In  1818,  the  free  States  outnumbered 
the  slave  by  one,  but  Alabama  and  Missouri  were  asking 
admission  and  the  admission  of  Alabama  as  a  Slave  State 
was  inevitable.  The  further  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
Slave  State  would  give  the  South  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
It  happened  that  in  1819  the  people  of  the  northeastern  part 
of  Massachusetts  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  with 

'  JeSemm'a  letter  to  John  HolmeB,  tion  "was  got  up  by  a  few  dedsning 
lUpreaentattve  frotn  Musachiuetts,  politioiBnB  in  order  to  extend  their  in- 
dated  Monticello,  April  22.  1820,  con-  Bueooe  and  power;  and  tliat  the 
tains  the  well-known  Gre  bell  state-  tendency  of  the  queetion  was  of  the  most 
ment  and  also  a  keen  prophecy :  —  miaehievoui  oharacter,  being  euch  as 
"A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  waa  well  oalculated  to  alienate  the 
a  marked  principle  moral  tc  political  affectiona  of  the  people  of  one  section 
onoe  conceived  and  held  up  to  lie  from  the  other.  .  .  .  The  North  coo- 
angry  paasiona  of  men,  will  never  be  sidered  it  as  a  single  queotion  involv- 
obliterated. "  Wrilinoi  of  Jgfferion  ing  only  the  extension  of  slavery." 
(Ford).  X,  157  and  in  many  other  places.  The  Ovif  Stattt  BiMlorieal  ilagatint, 
In  1821,  Calhoun,  writing  to  Charles  L  103. 
Tait,  a  Virginian  then  living  in  Ala- 
bama, stated  that  the  Missouri  quea- 
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the  conBent  of  that  State  as  a  Beparate  and  free  State. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Missoiiri  as  a  Slave  State  lost  some  of  its  pohtical  significance, 
for  ctoning  in  with  Maine  the  equality  of  power  would  be 
preserved  in  the  Senate,'  and  the  North  would  continue  to 
have  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  extension 
of  cotton  growing  in  the  Southwest.  No  doubt  there 
was  an  apprehension  on  one  side  and  a  feeUng  of  hopefulness 
on  the  other  that  the  development  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  with  the  help  of  the  federal  ratio  and  the 
slowing  down  of  industry  in  the  North  —  which  was  plainly 
visible  —  might  give  the  Slave  States  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  to  this 
that  RufuB  King  alluded  when  he  asserted  that  Congress 
possessed  complete  power  over  slavery  in  purchased  territory 
and  objected  to  the  further  extension  of  slave  territory  while 
the  federal  ratio  operated  to  give  slaveholders  representation 
in  the  national  House  and  in  the  electoral  college  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  slaves  they  owned  "so  that  five 
free  persons  in  Virginia  have  as  much  power  in  the  choice 
of  representatives  in  congress,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
presidential  electors,  as  seven  free  persons  in  any  of  the 
states  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist."  Finally,  as  Rep- 
resentative Timothy  Fuller   of    Massachusetts    asserted, 

>Saine    InhkbltBDta   of    Maine   ob-  in   Manschuaetti   Historical   Society'! 

iMtad  to  her  beins  "a  mer«  pack-hom  Froewdingi  for  1878,  p.   180.      In  the 

to  tTKUport  the  odious,   anti-republi-  preceding     October,     Francia     Corbin 

out  prinoi|de  of  alavery  into  the  nev  of   Virginia   had   written   to   Madiaon 

State  of  Miaeouri,  against  reason  and  that    this    "Union    must    snap    short 

the  fundamental  grounds  of  the  gre&t  at  last   where  Liberty  ends,  and  S\^ 

fabric     of     American     liberty."     This  very  begine.    The  Missouri  QuestioQ  la 

sentence    from    a    letter    of    Oeor(e  bringing   on    the   Crisis."    Ibid.,    vol. 

Thaoher  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  to  John  43.    p.    261.     There   is   an   artide   on 

Hohnes  and  dated  January   IB,   1820,  "The     Separation     of     Meine     from 

undoubtedly     expressed     Uie  belief  of  Maasachusett*"  in  Md.,  June.  1007. 
■DMiy   Northern   men.     It   is   printed 
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Congress  had  made  conditions  in  1812  at  the  time  of  the 
admiseioD  of  Louisiana  to  the  Unioa  and  might  make  con- 
ditions now. 

Eventually  the  Missouri-Maine  matter  took  on  the  form 
of  the  admission  of  both  States  to  the  Union  without  con- 
ditions ;  but  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  the 
remainder  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude, 
which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Missouri  and  Maine  entered  the  Union.*  This 
settlement  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  put  off  the  "  irrepressible 
conflict"  for  a  generation  and  therefore  to  have  beeo 
justifiable  from  the  anti-slavery  point  of  view.  There  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  it.  This  attempt  of  the  Northern 
poUticians  and  Northern  abolitionists,  or  both,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  South  by  destroying  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  Upper  Louisiana  aroused  the  whole  slaveholding  popu- 


<WIiea  tha  Minouri  hill  cune  be- 
fore Monroe,  be  asked  the  opiniona 
of  hie  conatitutionBl  advison  in  writ- 
ing. These  were  gfvea  after  a  con- 
dderable  diacuamoD  h&d  been  hod  end 
they  were  filed  away  in  the  arcbivsa 
of  the  State  Department.  See  Mtmoiri 
of  J.  Q.  Adama.  v.  6-14,  and  Hart'a 
AnMricon     Hitlory     Told     bff    CtmUm- 

f«rarU$,  iH,  462. 

When  the  piopoeed  conatitution  of 
Miaaourf  came  before  Congrcea  and 
tbe  queation  cune  up  of  counting  the 
deotorol  vote  of  Miaoouti  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1820.  there  was 
Tmewed  excitement,  for  the  conati- 
tnlioD  provided  that  tbe  State  Letpa- 
lstuT«  should  paaa  a  law  "to  prerent 
fiM  negroee  and  mulattoee"  from 
oomins  Into  the  Stale.  Thia  wsa 
dearly  contrary  to  the  clause  of  tbe 
CoDStltutiaii  of  tbe  United  8Ut«s 
Kuaranteetng  the  rights  of  "cituena." 
but  the  makers  of  the  Missouri  consti- 


tutdoD  preeumably  did  not  regard 
colored  persona  sa  coming  within  the 
purview  of  dtisenahip.  The  lan- 
guage used  by  members  on  both  sidee 
and  the  threats  that  were  bandied 
forward  and  backward  were  beyond 
anything  that  Congresa  had  known  up 
to  that  time.  Finally,  the  matter 
was  "compromised"  by  admitting 
Missouri  and  counting  her  elector*! 
vote  provided  tbat  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion should  never  be  construed  to 
authorise  the  paaaage  of  any  law. 
Curiously  enough,  in  making  ^lis  de- 
mand and  in  all  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  matter  the  wrong  part  of 
the  section  of  tbe  Miaeouri  conatitu- 
tion was  referred  to;  but  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  pass  any  such  law. 
Bee  the  books  on  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  ProeeedingM  of  the 
MHSsachusetts  Historical  Sode^,  tot 
February,  1900,  p.  446. 
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lation  of  the  South  to  defend  their  rights,  —  as  they  saw 
them.  At  the  moment  the  South  and  the  Soutliem  leaders 
acquiesced  in  the  settlement  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
Union  and  from  a  sentimental  attachment  to  it.'  But  from 
that  moment  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  Southern 
section-nationalism.  It  developed  slowly  at  first,  but  by 
1825  it  threw  off  disguise  in  South  Carolina  and  by  1830  had 
acquired  considerable  soUdarity,  although  not  enough  to 
bring  the  other  slaveholding  States  to  the  side  of  South 
Carolina.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820  marked  the  ending  of  one  epoch  in  our  history  and 
the  beginning  of  another. 

Following  on  the  Peace  of  Ghent  and  the  overturn  at 
Waterloo,  the  world  passed  through  a  series  of  years  of 
revolution  and  unrest  and  of  coercion,  either  singly  by  the 
authorized  rulers  of  this  country  or  that,  or  by  the  league 
of  nations  that  in  those  days  went  by  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  In  these  years,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
was  full  of  danger.  She  stood  alone  without  a  friend  in  the 
world  and  with  debts  to  collect  and  matters  to  settle  with 
the  leading  military  powers  of  Europe.  Fortunately,  at  the 
head  of  her  affairs  were  several  remarkable  men  and  these 
were  guided  in  great  measure  by  the  two  Virginia  ex- 
Presidents,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  James 
Monroe,  who  succeeded  Madison  in  1817  as  chief  executive 
and  remained  in  office  for  eight  years,  until  1825,  was  not  a 
great  man.  Nobody  would  have  called  him  so,  except 
possibly  himself  and  a  few  devoted  friends  and  relatives, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  experience  in  the  management  of  pubhc 
afTairs  and  in  the  paths  of  diplomacy,  —  and  this  experience  - 
had  been  gathered  in  pain  and  humihation  and,  therefore, 

■  I^or  wuuDple  J.  W.  Barbour  wrote  "a  leeaer  evil  than  dividing  the  Union, 
to  J-  C.  Crittenden  In  February,  1820,  or  throwing  it  into  ronfusion."  Cole- 
that    tba    proposed    compromiM    wu      tnaa'a  CriUendtn,  i,  41. 
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was  all  the  more  valuable.  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  whole  time  of  his  adminiatration  —  except  the  first 
few  months  —  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  Adams  was  not  a 
lovable  man  nor  a  compamoaable  man  and  he  had  eccen- 
tricities of  temper  and  awkwardnesses  of  action  that  con- 
cealed his  real  capacities  and  aroused  enmities  where  none 
need  have  existed.  But  very  few  men  have  ever  controlled 
the  foreign  affairs  of  a  great  country  in  an  exceedingly 
critical  time  who  possessed  the  power  of  the  younger  Adams 
to  appraise  a  difficult  situation  and  especially  to  deal  with  it 
with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  almost  unsurpassed.  In 
friendly  union  with  Monroe's  cautiousness  and  the  almost 
childlike  acumen  of  the  venerable  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
the  United  States  was  carried  triumphantly  through. 

In  Great  Britain  starvation  and  rioting  were  not  infre- 
quent in  these  years  and  her  own  poverty  and  critical  con- 
dition induced  or  even  compelled  those  who  guided  her 
destinies  to  stand  up  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  her 
best  interests  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  into  British  coffers 
every  penny  of  profit  that  could  be  garnered.  Moreover, 
George  Canning  was  still  prominent  and  toward  the  close  of 
this  period  again  occupied  the  British  Foreign  Office,  —  and 
no  more  ill-omened  secretary  ever  occupied  it,  not  even 
Palmerston,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned. 
Stated  in  brief,  and  to  state  it  in  any  other  way  would  take 
one  too  far  afield,  the  British  policy  towards  the  United 
States  was  to  close  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  British 
Maritime  Provinces  to  our  shipping,  to  absorb  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  oceanic  trade  to  and  from  the  United  States, 
and  to  secure  every  possible  relaxation  of  American  laws 
restricting  the  entry  of  British  goods  into  the  American 
repubUc.  On  our  part,  of  course,  we  wished  to  do  just  the 
opposite.    We  wished  to  have  free  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
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with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  with  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, to  exclude  British  ships  absolutely  from  our  coast- 
ing trade,  and  to  shut  our  ports  to  the  introduction  of 
every  manufactured  commodity  that  we  could  make  in 
our  own  factories.  Then,  too,  there  were  questions  as  to 
boimdaries :  the  northeastern  boundary,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  New  York,  the  northern  boimdary  west  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  the  possession  of  Oregon,  and  the  question  of 
the  pohcing  of  the  Great  Lakes.  AU  these  questions  were 
full  of  unpleasant  possibiUties,  and  the  attempt  to  coerce 
Great  Britain  in  any  one  direction  was  so  certain  to  bring 
reprisals  in  another  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  which 
way  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  And  possibly  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  anything  was  to  let  the  whole  matter  alone  until 
time  and  circumstance  should  so  increase  the  economic  and 
mihtary  powers  of  the  United  States  that  even  the  authorities 
at  Downing  Street  would  think  twice  before  they  aroused 
the  resentment  of  the  American  people.  The  story  of  the 
trade  relations  is  so  intricate  and  so  little  came  out  of  It 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  more  than  mention  the  few 
things  that  were  settled  before  the  end  of  Monroe's  term,  in 
March,  1825.  In  1818,  a  treaty  was  signed  and  promptly 
ratified  that  made  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  British 
America.*  It  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  incongruous  to  appor- 
tion a  vast  wilderness  between  two  nations  by  an  imaginary 
line ;  but  in  this  particular  case  the  settlement  proved  to  be 

>Od  Auffiut  26,  171S,  Qie  Britiah  Latitude"  to  the  Bouthward  of  wbioh 

Board   of  Tnde  inatnicuid   ita  repre-  tlie  French  should  not  pam.     Profeosor 

Bealativee  at  Paris   that  from   a  eer-  O.    M.    Diekeraon    copied    thia   entry 

tain  point  "where  the  said  Line  ahall  for    me   from   the    "Board   of   Trade 

cut  tlie  4Sth  Degree  of  northern  Lati-  Journal,"    zziz,    135.     Apparently    it 

tude,  another  Line  shall  begin.  A  be  is  the  Gist  mention  of  the  4gtb  parallel 

extended  weBtward  from  the  said  Lake  as  a  boundary  line. 
Upon   the   40Ui   Degree    of   Northern 
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very  happy.  As  to  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the 
mountains,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  be  "open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  ...  to 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  Powers"; 
but  this  "  joint  occupation,"  as  it  has  generally  been  termed, 
was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  of 
either  of  the  two  parties  or  of  any  other  power  or  state.' 
In  1817,  an  arrangement  had  already  been  entered  into  by 
which  the  British  and  American  governments  agreed  to 
limit  the  naval  forces  on  Lake  Champlain  and  ihe  Great 
Lakes  to  one  vessel  each  on  Lake  Champlain  and  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  two  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  none  of  the  vessels  to 
exceed  one  hundred  tons  burden  or  to  carry  more  than  one 
eighteen  pound  gun.'  In  this  time,  too,  one  question  after 
another  was  submitted  to  arbiters  for  settlement  or  to  joint 
commissions  for  investigation  or  report;'  but  all  Uiese 
attempts  met  with  delays  and  when  reports  or  decisions 
were  rendered  they  were  evaded  or  not  accepted  by  one  or 
both  countries  concerned.  In  all  there  were  half  a  dozen 
treaties  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in  the  eight  years  of 
Monroe's  presidency,*  but  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
boundary  treaty  they  made  slight  impression  on  our  develop- 
ment as  a  nation  —  the  greatest  disappointment  of  all  being, 
possibly,  that  no  other  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to 
commerce  except  a  mere  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1815. 
With  France  the  case  was  no  better,  for  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  and  in  Europe,  was  so  critical  that 
no  government  could  agree  to  make  any  payment  of  money 

'See   Tr«atU*  and  Comentiotu  (ed.  BooistioD'sAgpOTt lor  1896,  pp.  867-302. 

1673).    p.    351.    Thii    whole    subieot  ■  The  Gnt  part  of  voL  i  ol  J.  B. 

la  admirably  treated  by  J.  C.  B.  Davis  Moore'a  Intenuaitmal  Arbttmlwnw  oon* 

in  "Notei"  appended  to  tbb  volume,  laina  the  official  papeni  on  theoe  arbi- 

p.  1022.  tratioD*  and  eommiBaionB. 

■  See  J.  M.  Callahan's  "Asraement  •  Trtalia  and  Convmtioru  (ed.  1973), 

of   1817"  in  Atnerican  Historioal  A»-  pp.  848-3S2. 
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for  spoliations  by  the  rulers  of  France  before  1815,  —  and 
hope  to  live.  It  is  with  Spain  that  the  main  interest  lies 
in  these  years,  for  the  fate  of  her  American  colonies  was 
inextricably  commingled  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  by 
Napoleon  and  the  French,  Spanish  America  had  been  restless 
and  one  revolution  had  succeeded  another.  Most  of  these 
insurrections  were  successful,  for  succeeding  governments  in 
Spain  could  not  maintain  themselves,  much  less  reconquer 
distant  colonies.  The  declining  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  America  and  the  constantly  increasing  strength  of  the 
insurgents  opened  the  way  for  great  irregularities  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  adjacent  shores.  Piratical  bands  seized  Spanish 
territory  that  was  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and 
established  there  a  so-called  repubUc  with  which  President 
Madison  had  had  to  deal.  This  he  had  done  by  seizing 
Amelia  Island,  driving  off  the  pirates  or  insurgents,  and 
returning  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  AmeUa  Island  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  anchorage  within  the  'mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's  Kiver.  Its  position  made  it  a  favorite  spot  for 
illicit  traders.  There  they  could  anchor  in  Spanish  waters 
and  at  the  same  time  be  within  a  few  cables'  lengths  of  the 
American  boundary  and  could  covertly  slip  in  goods  by  the 
boatload,  without  paying  duties,  or  tonnage  dues,  or  in  any 
way  complying  with  the  commercial  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Every  now  and  then,  a  French,  or  a  Si»nish,  or  a 
Portuguese,  vessel  would  be  seized  by  irritated  and  zealous 
United  States  officials,  with  the  result  of  compelling  Adams 
to  bold  many  conversations  with  foreign  representatives  in 
this  country  and  to  write  many  letters  to  them  and  also  to 
our  own  diplomatic  officers  abroad ;  but  without  accomphsh- 
ing  very  much,  except  to  keep  things  as  they  were.  Pri- 
vateers, commissioned  by  Spanish  American  revolutionists, 
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appeared  upon  the  ocean  and  entered  American  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  or  re-fitting  their  hulls  and  armaments 
and  getting  needful  suppUes.'  These  vessels  carried  crews 
of  several  nationalities  and  could  appear  as  American  vesseb 
or  as  South  American,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  as  the  occasion 
might  demand.  Many  people  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Norfolk  and  also  at  Charleston  found  profit  in  equipping 
these  vessels  and  doubtless  sympathized  with  the  warfare 
that  they  carried  on  against  other  than  American  seafarers. 
Attempts  of  United  States  officials  to  put  down  this  practice 
and  the  diflficulty  of  dealing  with  these  seagoers  in  any 
lawful  manner  added  greatly  to  the  labors  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  also  to  its  embarrassments.  At  length  the 
Portuguese  minister,  the  Abb6  Correa  de  Serra,  worn  out 
with  age  and  worry,  informed  Adams  that  United  States 
judges  were  not  doing  their  duty ;  but,  on  being  pressed  for 
names  and  specifications,  he  took  his  departure  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,'  —  the  only  time  that  an  official  animadversion 
had  been  made  against  the  national  judiciary  up  to  1820. 
There  were  also  numerous  trials  of  American  citizens  on 
charges  of  piracy  and  not  a  few  executions,  much  against  the 
will  of  the  President. 

Even  more  serious  was  the  inattention  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Florida  to  their  obligations  under  the  treaty  of 
1795.*  By  this  Spain  had  bound  herself  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
to  the  United  States  and  not  to  permit  her  lands  and  her 

I  Ab  eariy  u  1798-1790,  AmeiiCBn  Amerieaniam  and  in  oh.  vii  of  PuUer'i 

veenia  were  in  the  River  Plftte.     See  Furehate  of  Florida. 
dooumenta  collected  and  edited  by  C.  'TrtatiaandConxentiont  (ed.  1873), 

L.     Chandler   Id    American    HUtoricai  p.  776.    On  the  Flotidae,  «ee  John  L, 

Retiea.  ixiii  816-826.  WlUiama'a  Vim  of  Wat  Florida  (Phila- 

*  Wntinot.  of  John   Qutncy  Adamt,  delphia.    1827)    uid    his    Ttrriloni    of 

vii,  68.  73  and  footnotae.     There  ara  Florida    (New    York.    1837).    Official 

many  entries  relstins   to   the  Beneral  papers  are  printed  in  oonnection  with 

subject  in  his  Diary,  and  mueh  useful  the   Preaideot's   "Mesuises"    of   Feb. 

and   out-of-the-way  matter    has    been  22.   1817.   March   U,   1SI8,   and  Nay. 

brought    tocflther    in    Loekey's    Fan-  17,  1818. 
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ports  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  American 
republic.  Spain's  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Every  soldier  that  she  could  transport  across  the  Atlantic 
was  needed  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  her  colonies.  As 
Florida  was  one  of  the  few  that  did  not  rebel,  it  was  denuded 
of  troops  and  the  Spanish  officials  were  helpless,  —  the^ 
could  not  perform  the  plain  requirements  of  the  treaty. 
Moreover,  its  northern  borders  became  the  place  of  refuge 
for  runaway  Southern  slaves  and  hostile  Indians  from  the 
United  States.  These  frequently  recrossed  the  boundary 
and  stole  and  murdered  where  they  could.  To  put  a  stop 
to  these  outrages  General  Gaines  was  directed  to  pursue 
hostile  bands  across  the  boundary  to  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  posts.  As  he  accomplished  nothing  the  task  was 
handed  over  to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  original  orders  to 
Gaines  being  repeated  to  him.  Jackson  pursued  the  Indians 
across  the  border,  followed  them  into  the  Spanish  towns  of 
Fensacola  and  St.  Mark,  and  took  possession  of  those  posts 
in  April,  181S.  'When  Monroe  learned  of  these  doings  and  of 
the  execution  of  two  British  subjects  —  Alexander  Arbuthnot 
and  Robert  C.  Ambrister  —  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  greatly  disturbed.  The  orders  had  not  been  perfectly 
clear  and  the  President  felt  that  Jackson  must  have  acted 
on  facts  that  were  unknown  to  the  administration.  When 
the  matter  came  before  the  Cabinet,  Adams  was  the  only 
member  who  justified  Jackson's  doings  as  being  compatible 
with  the  dictates  of  international  law.  Of  the  other  mem- 
bers, Calhoun,  who  was  then  Secretaiy  of  War,  thought  that 
Jackson's  "  conduct "  ought  to  be  "  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation before  a  military  tribimal "  ^  and  Crawford  agreed 

■See    Corraportdtnee    of    John    C.  thia   nune   nibject   is  in  Uiii  toIutm. 

CoUMim,  p.  2S6,  formini  toI.  ii  of  the  8«e  also  Monroe'a  Writini/i,  vi,  M-Sl ; 

Anmicui  Hietorical  Anodfttion'e  Ba-  vii.  209-213,  226-230;   J.  Q.  Adama'a 

port  for  1699.     Much  other  matter  on  Maninra,   iv,   107-119,   and  hia   Wril- 
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with  him  that  the  general  should  be  sternly  dealt  with. 
Monroe  handled  the  matter  in  his  own  way.  He  wrote  to 
Jackson '  that  he  had  acted  on  facts  unknown  at  Wash- 
ington, but  that  the  Constitution  gave  the  power  to  declare 
war  to  Congress  and  not  to  the  Executive.  ■  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  the  posts  must  be  handed  back  to  Spain; 
but  as  the  ill-faith  of  the  Spanish  authorities  had  made  his 
actions  necessary,  it  was  for  the  Spanish  government  to 
punish  its  own  ofScials  and  also  to  perform  its  treaty 
obligations.  Reviewing  the  evidence  given  in  the  trials  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  and  having  in  mind  the  facts 
stated  by  Adams  in  his  correspondence  with  our  ministers 
at  London  and  at  Madrid,'  one  cannot  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jackson's  doings  in  Honda  were  amply 
justified.  The  politicians  in  Congress  thought  differently. 
They  moved  resolutions  and  made  speeches,  but  after  an 
acrid  debate  nothing  was  accomplished,  except  to  arouse  the 
fierce  anger  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Meantime,  Adams  had  been  engaged  in  a  long  and  trying 
negotiation  with  Don  Luis  de  Ofiis,'  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Washington,  and  in  the  Spaniard's  periods  of  ill-health 
with  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the  French  minister,  who  acted  the 
part  of  friend  to  both  the  United  States  and  Spain.    Beside 

(TV*,   vl.   474-602.     Profewor  Baasatt.  *  The  final  aection  of  Don  Lota  d* 

in  hia  lAJt  of  Andrea  Jaekton,  \,  266  Ofila'a   Uvmoria    tobra    laa     Negoeio- 

and  tol..  givea  an  excellent  aocouot  of  danet    entr*    £«pofta  v  Lm    Etiadot- 

Uie    whole    aStix    with    ciutiooe    to  Vmdot    dt    Am4nea    (Madrid,    ." 


ori^oal  material.  relates  to  the  actual  neEotiationaoI  179S 
On  July  20,   1313,   Calhoun  wrote  and   1810  and  it   followed   by  aa  Mr 
to  Judge  Chariea  Tait  that  the  "Uk-  ceedingly     valuable     "Appendix"     of 
iitg  of   Penaaoola  .  .  .  was   unauthor-  documents  including  the   text  of  the 
iied."    Gvlf    State*    BUtorical    Ataga-  treaties  of  the  retroceanon  of  Louia- 
tim,i,9Z.  iana,  etc.;    but  only  this  singla  docu- 
>  See  Note  11  at  end  of  chapter.  ment  is  repeated  in  the  translation  by 
■  Ford  prints  Adams's  letter  of  Nov.  Tobias  Watkins  of  thia  memoir  that 
'  28,  1818,  to  O.  W.  Ervins,  our  Min-  waa  printed  at  Baltimore  in   I82I.  — 
ister  to  Spain,  in  the  WrUinm  of  J.  Q.  which  also  lacks  the  extremely  inter- 
Adams,  vi.  474-602,  with  dtationa  to  mting     map     that    aecompaniea     the 
American  SUM  Paper*.  original. 
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the  Floridian  troubles,  there  were  old  claims  against  Spain 
for  spoliations  that  had  been  more  or  less  connected  with  her 
in  the  period  of  the  French  Wars,*  and  there  was  a  conflict 
over  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  Adams  asserted  that 
that  province,  as  the  United  States  had  acquired  it,  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or  the  Rio  Bravo,  as  it  was 
often  called  in  those  days.'  The  Spaniards  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was 
the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  Red  River.  As  to 
Florida,  the  United  States,  for  one  reason  or  another,  bad 
seized  it  as  far  east  as  the  Perdido  River/  which  it  claimed 
was  included  in  the  old  Louisiana.  Finally,  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Red  River,  the  United  States 
had  "taken  possession"  of  the  country  as  far  west  as  the 
Stony  Mountains,  and,  indeed,  had  exercised  some  sort  of 
control  or  jurisdiction  even  farther  west  to  the  shores  of  the 


■  Yrujo  notmd  tbe  opinions  of  fire 
leading  lawyen  againit  the  validity 
of  them  claimi ;  Amenean  Slate  Papers 
Foreion  lUlaiiom,  ii,  604.  Madison's 
opinion  of  tbia  proceeding  is  in  ibid., 
ii.  61S,  and  is  worth  readinE.  These 
citationa  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Harley  of  Los  Anselee,  California. 

>  On  April  20,  181S,  Adama  irrote 
to  O.  W.  Erving,  then  Amencon 
miniater  at  Madrid,  "o!  our  unqum- 
tionable  right  to  the  Rio  Bravo  as  the 
wectetn  boundary."  Again  in  June, 
in  thanking  Joseph  Hopkininii  toi 
calling  his  attention  to  Moll's  Alios 
of  1720  giving  the  Rio  Bravo  as  the 
wMt«m  limit  of  Louisiana,  Adams 
stated  that  he  had  "so  thoroughly 
convinced"  himself  of  the  justice  of 
that  boundary  that  with  his  good  will 
no  further  offer  should  be  made  to 
Spain  of  any  other  weatem  boundary. 
See  Wrilingt  o!  3.  Q.  Adam*,  vi.  307, 
3Ui  and  Ibe  present  work,  volume 
iv,  320  n.,  332. 

■According  to  the  American  view, 
tbe  United  States  had  acquired  by  the 
Loui^ana  Purchase  Treaty  of  1803 
TOt.  v.  — 1 


a  complete  title  to  all  of  the  old  French 
Louisians  as  for  east  as  the  Perdido 
River  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  it 
bad  taken  poseeaaion  of  that  territory. 
The  Spaniards  maintained,  however, 
that  the  Louisiana  of  the  retrocession 
n-os  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  old 
western  boundary  of  West  Florida,  or 
included  only  the  island  on  which  New 
Orleans  stands.  On  the  lAole  mattor. 
see  H.  B.  Fuller's  Pwthiae  <4  Florida; 
P.  J.  Hamilton's  Colonial  Afodifc; 
and  the  present  work,  volume  if,  SW. 
iii,  20.  and  iv.  304,  348.  41fi. 

For  the  St.  Mary's  River  as  the 
boundary  between  Bntiiih  East  Florida 
and  Georgia,  see  Lawrence  Bhaw  Mayo'* 
The  St.  Mary't  River.     A  Bottndan/. 

Eitracts  from  the  official  docu- 
ments are  brought  together  in  Ameri- 
can Riatory  Leaflet* ,  No,  6.  from 
Martens  and  Cusey's  Rec^ieil  dtt  Traitle, 
i,  30:  Tht  Annual  Rtoitler  for  1763, 
pp.  308-213;  Bioren  and  Duane's 
Laus  of  Die  United  SUOee.  i,  450-452 ; 
and  Treatie*  and  Conventiont  betteeen 
On  United  States  and  Other  Power;  315. 
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Pacific  Ocean.  The  rightfulness  of  this  occupation  had 
been  in  some  measure  recognized  by  the  British  when  tbey 
"restored"  to  the  United  States  the  fur-trading  post  of 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  conformity 
with  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  that  all  places 
taken  during  the  war  should  be  restored  by  both  parties. 
The  propositions  that  underlay  the  negotiations  of  1818  were 
that  the  Spaniards  should  give  up  all  claims  to  territory  on 
the  North  American  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  also  to  the  territory  on  the  Northwest  Coast  north  of 
California.^  In  exchange  the  United  States  would  give  up 
all  claims  to  Texas  or  to  the  country  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  one  of  the  Texan  Rivers,  —  the  Colorado,  the  Sabine, 
or  some  other  —  and  in  addition  pay  five  milhon  dollars  to 
its  own  citizens  to  extinguish  claims  that  they  were  supposed 
to  have  against  the  Spanish  government  for  spoliations 
committed  on  American  commerce  during  the  French  wars. 
Jefferson  had  some  objections  to  any  bargain  that  would 
restrict  the  western  extent  of  the  United  States.  Monroe 
answered  him  that  the  boundary  in  that  wilderness  could  be 
easily  arranged  with  whatever  new  government  might  be 
formed  in  Mexico,  —  which  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 

>  On  March  12,  1818,  John  Quiacy  Europeui  natioii   mkkea   »   diaeovarjr 

AduDB,  wtiting  to  Don  LuU  <le  Onia  »nd  tftkea  poneoaioD  of  any  portion  of 

laid  down  three  rules  for  Uw  regula-  thia    continent,     and     another    after- 

tion  o(  land  titles  in  America  which  he  wards  does  the  SKine  at  some  distance 

said   wen   "sanctioned   alike   by   im-  from  it.  where  the  boundary  between 

mutable  justice  and  the  general  practice  them  is  not  determined  by  the  prin- 

of   the   European   natioos"   interested  ciple    above    mentioned,    the    middle 

in  the  Ameiican  colonisation :  distanoe  becomes  such  ol  course,' 

"First.     'That  when  any  European  "Thirdly.     'That     whenever     any 

nation  takes  poseession  of  Einy  extent  European  nation  has  thus  acquired  a 

of  asacoast,  tj)at  possesion  i«  under-  right  to   any   portion   of   territory  on 

stood   as   extending   into   the   interior  this   continent,    that   right   can   never 

country   to  the  sources  of  the  rivets  be    diminished    or    affected    by    any 

emptyin(    within    that    coaat.    to    all  other   Power,   by  virtue  of  putehaaea 

their  branches,  and  the  country  they  made,   by  grants  or  conquests  of  the 

cover,   and  to  give  it  a  right  in  ex-  native*   within    the    limits    thereof.' " 

elusion  of  all  other  nations  to  the  aame.'  Amtriean  SlaU  Pafen,  PvtiiQn  Rda- 

"Secondly.     'That    whenover     one  Mont,  iv,  470. 
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seceding  from  Spain.  He  maintained,  moreover,  that  the 
immediate  settlement  of  our  western  boundary  was  necessary 
for  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.^  The  negotiations 
dragged  on  and  on,  until  Adams  was  thoroughly  tired.  His 
general  proposition  was  to  take  Florida  and  give  up  all 
territory  west  of  the  Texan  Colorado  and  south  of  the 
forty-first  parallel ;  De  Ofiis,  on  his  part,  proposed  the 
Sabine  River  and  the  forty-third  parallel.  Finally,  some- 
what against  his  will,  but  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of 
the  President,  Adams  compromised  on  the  Sabine  and  the 
forty-second  parallel.     The  treaty  was  signed  on  Febniaiy 

22,  1819,  the  American  ratifications  were  handed  over  and 
the  documents  were  sent  to  Spaiif.' 

Adams  had  scarcely  written  a  Joyful  sentence  or  two  in 
his  diaiy  over  the  completion  of  the  Florida  negotiations 
when  doubt  arose  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  settlement. 
The  treaty  had  provided  that  all  grants  of  land  made  by 
the  Spanish  aul^orities  before  January  24,  1818,  should  be 
regarded  as  valid ;  it  now  appeared  that  some  very  large 
grants  which  the  negotiators  had  in  roind  in  selecting  this 
date  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actually  dated  January 

23,  and  therefore  had  been  validated  by  the  provision  of  this 
treaty  which  had  purposely  been  drawn  to  exclude  them. 

■See  JtSenoa't  letter  of  May  14,  time.    At  fint  he  had  been  in  oharie 

1S20,  in   WrUinot   (Ford  ed.),  s,  168,  ot   the  neKotiatioiu,   wbioh  had   been 

and   Monroe's  reply   in   IFriltngt,   yi,  transferred  (o  Washington.  Tctransfened 

IIB.  to  Madrid,  and  transferred  back  asain 

■  TrtaUa  and  Contvniion*  (ed.  1873),  to  WoahinBton.     In  the  ooune  of  tbi« 

p.  7SS.    At  the  moment  the  acquiri-  ooireepoodeDoe  Erving  stated  that  if  lie 

tion  ot  Florida  was  very  dear  to  the  had  been  let  alone,  he  could  have  ae- 

Southem  heart.     Monroe  had   practi-  cured  the  Colorado  limit,  and  this  as- 

oally  forced  the  treaty  on  Adains  and  aertion  was  gleefully  laid  bold  ot  by 

Andm*  Jaokaon  heartily  approved  it.  Adams's  enemies.    Bee  J.  L.  M.  Curry's 

Later,  it  became  the  Southern  faahion  "AcquiaitioD  ot  Florida"  in  Matatint 

to  reprobate  Adams  tor  his  weak  con-  of  Anuricon   Bitlorv.   xix,   288 ;    doo- 

to  Spain.     Id  the  course  ot  the  uments  in  the  Froceadinat  ot  the  Maa- 

of  a  letter  uohusetta  Historical  Society  tor  Octo- 
ber, 1889 :  Adams's  M«moirt,  xil,  uainc 
index  under  "Erring." 
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Adams  at  once  addressed  De  Ofiis.  The  Spaniard  appeared 
to  be  shocked  and  signed  a  statement  that  the  vaUdity  of 
these  land  grants  was  not  recognized  in  the  treaty.'  Before 
many  months  passed  away,  further  mortification  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
ratify  the  treaty  at  all.  Possibly,  some  one  in  authority  at 
Madrid  wished  to  barter  ratification  for  a  recognition  of 
these  land  grants;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Spanish' 
government  hoped  that  by  withholding  ratification  it  could 
postpone  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  repubhcs, 
perhaps  indefinitely.*  The  six  months  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  passed  away  and  then  came  a 
revolution  in  Spain  that  made  the  king  a  constitutiooal 
monarch  and  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  alienate  Spanish 
territory.  As  the  probability  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
faded  away,  its  value  became  more  manifest  to  American 
eyes.  Monroe  and  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  one  in  con- 
demning the  actions  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  might  be  justified  in  taking 
possession  of  Florida  without  any  ratification ;  but  before 
anything  was  done,  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  the  king  decided 
to  ratify  and  the  transaction  was  completed  at  Washington 
on  February  22,  1821,  two  years  to  a  day'  after  the  actual 
signing  of  the  instrument  by  Adams  and  De  Ofiis. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 


>  J,    Q.    Aduna's    Mmwir*    umng  Mexico    by    a    treaty 

tadei   luider  "Spun";    hia   Wrttmei.  January,   1B28.   and   ratified  in   IS32. 

vi,    536,    637:     and    Ammiam    Slal«  In    183B,    Webster,    LivingBton.    and 

Paptn,  Fortign  RdaUont,  ir,  650  and  Joaeph  M.  White  declnred  in  so  many 

fol.  less!  opiniona  that  one  of  th«  grants 

'  For    infonnalioD   on   the  general  mentioned   above   wu   legal   notwith- 

rabJMt  aee   Frederic  L.   Pazaon's  In-  standing  the  fact  that  in  the  Spaoiafa 

depmdmet     of    Ou     South     American  ratification  of  the  treaty  it  had  been 

Rejmbliet.  expressly  stated  that  the  grants  were 

•  By  tliia  time  Mexioo  had  become  invalid ;  see  Ltoal  Opiniona  of  (As 
tree  from  Spain,  but  the  limits  of  HononMe  Jotepk  M.  WhUt,  etc.  (New 
Texas  laid  down  in  the  Florida  Treaty  Yorli,  1S36)  and  Tnatim  and  Con- 
were  ralifiMl  by  the  United  State*  and  tentiimt  («d,  1S73).  p.  794. 
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friction  between  American  officials  and  the  Spaniards.  The 
treaty  obliged  the  lattei-  to  hand  over  the  province  within 
six  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  to  deliver 
up  the  forts  and  the  archives.  The  archives  had  been  re- 
moved to  Havana,  for  Florida  had  been  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  governor  general  of  Cuba.  An  American 
officer  was  sent  to  Havana,  but  after  many  delays  he  came 
away  without  the  papers.  Then,  too,  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  forts  included  artillery  and  whether  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  transport  Spanish  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  their  famiUes  from  Florida  to  Cuba  included 
feeding  them  on  the  voyage.  Adams  declared  that  a  tort 
included  artillery  and  the  Spaniards  insisted  that  trans- 
portation included  provisions.  Monroe  sent  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  province  and  govern  it, 
imtil  other  arrangements  should  be  made.  Congress  had  al- 
ready provided  that  for  a  limited  time  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  to  take  possession  of  Florida  should  have 
all  the  powers  that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  exercised ; 
and,  as  they  had  exercised  practically  all  powers,  Jackson's  - 
authority  was  unlimited  by  law  or  usage.'  Jackson  pro- 
ceeded to  Pensacola,  "  toojc  possession,"  issued  decrees 
and  orders,  and  then,  in  the  somewhat  naive  language  of  his 
biographers,  was  waited  upon  by  a  daughter  of  a  deceased 
Spanish  official.  She  declared  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
not  yet  gone,  were  taking  with  them  papers  that  were  neces- 
sary to  prove  her  title  to  land  and  property  in  Plorida. 
Jackson  at  once  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  papers  and 
upon  these  being  refused,  he  directed  them  to  be  seized  and 
also  that  Colonel  Callava,  the  recalcitrant  official,  should 
be  brought  before  him.  This  was  done  and,  after  some 
debate,  Jackson  sent  him  to  prison  (1821).    It  was  at  this 

I  Annala  of  Congnsi,  16tb  Cong.,  2Dd  Btm.,  1809. 
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point  that  Eligiua  Fromentin,  whom  Monroe  had  appointed 
judge  in  Florida,  ordered  Callava  to  be  produced  bodily 
in  his  court,  which  led  to  Fromentin's  being  summoned 
into  Jackson's  presence.  From  this  point,  the  matter  dif-  > 
fused  into  letter  writing  and  Jackson  soon  after  resigned 
his  appointment  and  retired  to  his  Tennessee  plantation. 

The  other  important  diplomatic  occurrence  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  James  Monroe  and  the  occupation  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  by  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  enunoia^ 
tion  of  what  was  known  then  and  has  been  known  ever 
since  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rebellious  Spanish  colonies  was  one  of  the  most 
delicate  questions  that  ever  came  before  the  rulers  of  the 
United  States  :  too  early  recognition  meant  war  with  Spain 
and  her  European  friends ;  too  late  recognition  meant  the 
hostility  of  the  new  republics.  The  question  as  to  when 
and  how  these  should  be  recognized  was  one  on  which  the 
responsible  officials  and  members  of  Congress  might  easily 
take  sides :  Monroe  and  Adams  were  obliged  to  walk  warily 
no  matter  what  their  sympathies  were ;  while  Clay  and 
other  eloquent  members  of  both  Houses  could  express  their 
empathies  openly  without  any  fear  that  the  government 
would  carry  their  wishes  into  execution  at  the  cost  of  war 
to  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  read  Adams's  official 
correspondence  with  different  foreign  ministers  at  this 
time  and  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  his  diaiy.  The 
question  was  not  entirely  one  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
for  the  plain  dictates  of  international  duty  played  some 
part  in  the  management  of  the  affair.  Had  there  not  been 
so  many  causes  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  two  powers  whose  interests  and  sym- 
pathies in  these  matters  were  very  close  might  have  marched 
hand  in  hand;  but  before  1822,  there  were  so  many  causes 
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of  irritation  between  them  that  this  was  quite  impossible. 
By  that  year,  however,  three-quarters  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
pute had  been  done  away  with  and  both  countries  were  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  approach  with  some  degree  of  cordiality, 
or  cooperation,  the  menacing  attitude  of  continental  Euro- 
pean governments.  In  August,  1822,  George  Canning  suc- 
ceeded Castlereagh  at  the  foreign  office.  For  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  friendship  itself.  He  fairly  startled  Richard  Rush, 
our  minister  at  London,  by  suggesting  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  sail  abreast  in  their  dealings 
with  Spanish-American  revolutionists,  declaring  that  if  they 
did  so,  nobody  else  would  have  much  of  anything  to  say 
and  it  would  not  make  much  difference  what  they  said  or 
did.'  At  the  moment.  Canning  was  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  given  a  mandate 
to  France  to  set  the  Spanish  monarch  on  his  throne  again, 
and  there  was  some  probability  of  Continental  intermed- 
dling with  Spanish-American  affairs.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, Canning  suspected  American  republics  and  espe- 
cially any  league  of  them  under  the  guidance  or  guardianship 
of  the  United  States,  but  possibly  it  would  be  worse  to  have 
France  interfering  in  American  affairs  than  to  have  the 
United  States  asserting  its  foremost  position  in  the  Western 

>W.    C.    Ford's    "OeDoiB    of    the  Aendencc  at  Ou  Court  irf  London  .  .  . 

Monroe   Doctrine "   in   Maasachutetts  from  1819  to  ISes.    Inclvding  Ntgotia- 

Hiatorical    Society'a   Froetedino*.    2ad  (torn  im  lA<  Or<(rim  Quediim  is  praotiekUy 

S«rjea,   rv,   373-^36 1    Richard  Rush's  a  continuation  of  the  aariier  volume. 

Memoranda  of  a  StrUUrux  at  Iht  Court  In   1S73.   at  London,   Benjamin  Rudi 

0/  London   (ed.   184SJ,  414-423,  429-  putdiahed  a  new  edition  of  hia  lather's 

443.    The     tnbliocTaphy     of     Rush's  later  work  under  the  title  TA«  Court  iff 

WOika     is     SOmewliat     confused.     The  London  from  1819  to  18IS;    wtlA  Sub- 

first   edition    of    the  MemoTanda  was  leguenl    Occarional     Prodiuiiom,    nov 

printed   at   Philadelphia   in    1833 ;     a  firit    piMUIied    in    Buropt ;     the    last 

second  edition,   revised  and   enlarged,  sixty  patiee  of  this  work  contain  tour 

waa  inued  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  chapters  from  another  book  of  Rioh- 

year,  but  by  a  different  publisher  and  ard   Ruah'a   entitled    Occarional    Pro- 

ft  different   printer.    Another  volume,  duetiont.     Fotilical.     Dijilomatie,     and 

published    at    Philadelphia    in    1846,  UiieMineout    (Philadelphia,    1860). 
with  a  tiimUr  title,  if«moranda  of  a 
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World.  Rush  had  no  instructions  on  this  precise  point 
and  all  that  he  could  reply  was  that  he  would  lay  the  matter 
before  his  government.  After  a  few  more  conversations 
between  the  two,  Canning  visibly  lost  interest,'  probably 
because  he  had  used  such  assertions  as  Rush  had  felt 
himself  willing  to  make  on  the  general  theme  of  French 
interference  in  America  to  coerce  the  French  govern- 
ment into  holding  its  hands  or,  at  all  events,  into  not 
doing  anything. 

Side  by  side  with  these  important  conversations  and  sug- 
gestions were  equally  important  suggestions  and  conver- 
sations from  and  with  Russian  representatives.  The 
authority  of  the  Czar  in  the  preceding  half  century  had 
gradually  extended  eastwardly  across  Siberia  to  Bering 
Strait  and  Sea  and  to  America  and  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  fur  trade  on  the  Northwest  Coast.*  The  Russians  had 
established  posts  ^t  Bodega  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  on  the  FaraUones  at  the  entrance  to  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Not  much  was  known  of  these  endeavors  at 
Washington  until  Baron  Poletica,  in  February,  1822,  trans- 

>  Cannlng'i  own  aeoount  of  this  La  P1«U,  Mexico,  aod  Pent.  Bm 
episode  ia  oootained  in  a  letter  dated  Workman'B  PotitiaU  Buaaa  (Alex- 
January  22,  1824,  to  CbulM  Basot,  aodiiB,  ISOl),  p.  13S  and  Ruah's  Oe- 
tormerly  Britjsh  minurter  to  the  United  catiotud  Prodtiettona.  I8S. 
States,  but  now  ambassador  at  St.  *Se«  F.  A.  Golder's  Svttian  Bx- 
Patersburg  (Joecolino  Bagot's  Qeorge  pansion  on  the  Pacific,  J641-18S0; 
Canning  and  hit  Fritndt.  London,  Irving  B.  Richman'a  Cal^ornia  under 
1909.  vol.  ii.  p.  216; ;  and  se«  also  pp,  £pain  and  Mexico,  using  index  under 
222,  232.  and  274:  and  Auguatus  O-  "Russia";  Oreenhow's  Oregon  and 
Stapleton'H  Tht  Political  Life  of  Qtorgt  Caiifomia.  and  the  .  .  .  Norih-Mieel 
Canning,  ii,  ch.  viii.  In  the  idea  ex-  Coaet;  Joseph  Schafer'a  Hittory  of 
pressed  in  his  famous  phrase  of  call'  the  Pacific  Northteeal;  and  the  Alaika 
ing  in  the  "New  World  to  redress  the  volume  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Pacific 
balance  of  the  Old."  Canning  bad  Slatee,  The  mun  facta  from  Adams'* 
referenoe  to  trade  and  not  to  politics.  "Diary"  and  the  State  Department 
except  as  Uiese  leflect  economic  condi-  Archives  are  brought  together  in  John 
tions.  James  Workman  writing  in  C.  Hildt's  "Early  Diplomatic  Negotia- 
1797  seems  to  have  anticipated  him  in  tions  of  the  United  States  with  Russia  " 
this  when  he  suggested  that  an  equiva-  (,Johrv  Bopkim  Stvdtei,  zziv,  Noa. 
lent  for  the  tost  trade  of  the  Nether-  fi,  6}. 
lands   might   be   found   in   Louisiana, 
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mitted  to  Adams  an  ukase '  of  hia  imperial  master.  It  was 
dated  September  4,  1821,  and  ordered  all  non-Russian 
vessels,  including  American,  to  keep  away  from  the  coast 
of  Russian  America  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  Italian 
miles.  Later,  Baron  Tuyll,  Poletica's  successor,  informed 
Adams  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  announce  to  the 
American  government  that  the  Russian  Czar  would  never 
receive  a  diplomatic  representative  from  the  revolutionized 
Spanish-American  provinces.'  Then  followed  most  interest- 
ing letters  between  Monroe  and  the  two  ex-Fresidents  and  be- 
tween Richard  Rush,  Baron  Tuyll,  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 
As  these  have  come  to  light  the  whole  genesis  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  slowly  found  its  way  to  the  printed  page. 
Adams  thought  that  the  British  advances  should  be  de- 
clined, because  he  beUeved  that  Canning  wished  to  separate 
the  United  States  from  the  Spanish-American  republics 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  United  States  would  better  sail 
alone  than  be  a  cock-boat  ^  in  the  wake  of  the  British  man- 
of-war.  As  to  his  former  friend,  the  Czar  Alexander,  he 
proposed  to  read  him  a  lesson  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  to  suggest  that  his  doings  did  not  comport  with 
the  Christian  spirit  of  the  Holy  AlUance.  Finally  Adams 
declared  that  the  time  had  come  to  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents  were  no  longer  open  to  new  European  colo- 
nizers. Monroe  hesitated,  but  in  the  end  he  outstripped 
his  masterful  Secretary  of  State  and  together  they  elabo- 
rated the  paragraphs  in  the  presidential  message  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  that  announced  in  well-known  phrases  that  the 

'  Ameriean  SlaU  Papan,  Fanion  *  Wrilttvi  of  Jamea  MontMi.  vl, 
IMalvmt,  iv,  867-804.  The  Wrii-  343,  the  letter  itself  is  od  p.  390 ;  limn- 
ing* of  J.  Q.  Ad&mB,  vii.  212.  214  oin  at  J.  Q.  Adanu,  vi,  201 ;  MuMb- 
alao  prints  Adams's  letters.  Bee  alao  chuaetta  Riatorical  Society's  Praeti^ 
Amenean  Hutoricai  Rmta,  rriii,  30ft-  ingi  (January.  1902) .  p.  37S. 
845  Aitd  Mtmairt  of  J.  Q.  Adam*,  vi,  *  Memmn  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  vi,  1TB. 
Ifi7. 
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American  continents  were  closed  to  future  colonization 
by  Europeans,  that  the  United  States  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  European  affairs,'  and  that  any  interference 
with  the  independence  of  the  Spanish-American  republics 
would  be  regarded  as  "the  manifestation  of  an  unfriend^ 
disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

Russia  was  the  first  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  plain  speak* 
ing  of  the  American  President.  She  had  contended  that 
the  Russian  territory  on  the  Northwest  coast  extended 
as  far  south  ae  the  fifty-first  parallel.  When  Adams  and 
Tuyll  took  up  the  debate,  Adams  restricted  the  Russian 
claim  to  latitude  fifty-five.'    After  a  short  negotiation,  Mie 


■  The  eiMt  wordi  an  m  IoUowb  : 
"...  The  oooanoD  hu  bam  jud|«d 
proper  tot  »ii«iiillin.  M  k  principle  .  .  . 
thmt  the  AmericBD  cootiiianta,  by  the 
free  and  indapeodeat  oondition  which 
they  have  Mnimed  and  maintain, 
are  benoetorth  not  to  be  ooniiderBd 
as  nibjeota  for  future  ooloniution  by 
any  European  powen."     Ai  to  inter- 


Mor 


.  Tbo 


dtinne  of  the  United  State*  cherish 
■eatimente  the  moat  friendly  in  tavoi 
of  the  liberty  and  happinces  of  their 
felloir^neD  on  that  aide  of  the  Allantio. 
In  the  wan  of  the  European  powers 
in  matten  relatins  to  tbemadvea  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  doca 
it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do. 
It  ia  only  when  our  riihta  are  invaded 
or  eeriouily  menaced  that  we  resent 
injuriea  or  make  preparstion  for  our 
dMenae.     With  the  movements  in  this 


ledistely  oooneoted,  and  by  oausea 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlishtened 
and  impartial  obeerver*.  The  po- 
litical system  of  the  allied  powen 
II  eesentiaUy  different  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  America.  This  diller- 
anoe  proceeds  from  that  which  eiiste 
in  their  reapeotive  Qoveraments ;  and 
to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  loee  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  moat  aDiiohtened 
dtUeni,  and  under  which  we  have  eb- 


loyad  unexampled  fdldty.  this  n4tole 
natioD  ia  devoted.  We  owe  it,  there- 
ton,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relationB  eiiatini  between  the  United 
StatM  Mid  those  powen  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  thnr  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  aa  dan- 
KCroua  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existiiis  ooloniea  or  dependandaa 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not 
intwfetvd  and  shall  not  mterfere.  But 
with  the  GovemmentB  who  have  de- 
dared  their  Independenoe  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whoee  independence 
we  have,  on  peat  consideration  and  on 
just  prindplee,  aslmowledced,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpoae  of  oppreaainc  them,  or  controll- 
ing in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power  in  any  other 
Ufht  than  aa  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  diapodtion  toward  the 
United  States." 

This  text  Is  taken  from  Monroe's 
Writititf  (Hamilton  ed.],  vi,  328,  339. 
340.  Other  copies  of  the  meesase, 
differing  slightly  in  spelUns,  oapitallia- 
tion,  and  punctuation,  are  Mtuoo* 
from  tilt  Prttidenl  of  the  Untied  Stalta 
.  ,  ,  Dt(xmber  t,  IStS  (Washiniton, 
1823)  and  Annob  of  Cmvntt.  ISth 
Cono.,  1st  Sees.,  vol.  I.  14.  22,  23, 

1  Adams  to  Middleton,  July  22, 
1S28,  in  Ammean  8tat«  Pap*n,  For- 
tifit  JMolwtw,  T,  430. 
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two  came  together  by  agreeing  that  latitude  54"  40'  c^ould 
be  the  aouthem  boundary  of  Russian  America.  Thia  instni- 
ment  was  signed  in  April,  1824 ;  *  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
March,  1825,  John  Quincy  Adams  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

>7>tdMt  omI  Conwnfwiu  (Wuhincton,  1S73),  733. 
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NOTES 

I.  Th«  Hiswnri  Compromise.  —  The  best  works  on  the  Bfiasouri 

Compromise  are  Floyd  C.  Shoemaker's  Miaaouri't  Struggle  for  State- 
hood, 1804'18SI;  James  A.  Woodbum's  "Historical  Significance 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise "  in  American  Historical  Association's 
Reports  for  1893,  pp.  251-297 ;  Frank  H.  Hodder's  "  Side  Lights  on 
the  Missouri  Compromises  "  in  ibid,  for  1909,  pp.  153-161 ;  Harrison 
A.  Trexler's  Slaven/  in  Mitaouri,  ISOir-lSSS  (Johru  Bopkina  Studies, 
xxxii,  No.  2) ;  Louis  Houck's  History  of  Misaouri,  iii,  ch.  xxix ;  Annait 
of  Congress,  15th  Cong.,  lat  Sess.,  vol.  i,  591  and  the  six  following 
volumes,  using  the  indexes  ;  and  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xiii,  p.  176 
and  following  volumes  through  vol.  xx,  p.  388,  using  indexes.  Some 
interesting  entries  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  the  begimiing  of  the  fifth  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  J.  Q. 
Adams.  Free  Remarks  .  .  .  Respecting  the  Exdimon  of  Slavery 
From  the  Territories  andNew  States  ...  By  a  Philaddphian  (Phila- 
delphia, 1819)  which  is  attributed  to  Kobert  Walsh,  is  a  well-sustained 
argument  from  the  Northern  point  of  view. 

The  True  History  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  its  Repeal  by 
Susan  B.  DixoD,  the  widow  of  Senator  Dixon  (Cincinnati,  1899) 
and  James  C.  Welliog's  article  entitled  "Slavery  in  the  Territories 
Historically  Considered "  in  the  Magadne  of  American  History, 
xzvii,  throw  some  new  light  on  the  general  question.' 

n.  Jackson  and  the  Seminole  War.  —  Jackson's  doings  in  Florida 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Seroinoles  and  the  executions  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  led  to  such  important  results  for  Jackson  and  other 
participants  in  the  affair,  that  much  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
books  without  shedding  very  much  light  upon  the  matter.  The 
official  papers  are  printed  in  the  Congressional  documents ;  *  Monroe's 

■The   Missouri   qumtioa    produced  "The    High    and    Mishty,    the    Bur- 

■srerml    fictional  productioiu.      M>di-  yeoee  of  the  Royal  State  ol  Virginia" 

■on   toolc   up   hie   pen   and   in   Jtnui-  (copyrighted  in  ConnecticutJ . 
(Aon  SuU  &  ISary  Bull  drew  a  parallel  <  Maiage   from    the    PretitUnt  .  .  . 

between    a    family    conflict    and    this  tmtumiuino    Informaiien    in    RtloHon 

political     atruBKle     (Hunt's     Wriiifie*  to  Ih*  War  viA  the  Seminota  (March 

0/   Maditon.    ii,    77    and    also    nepa-  2G,   1818)   in  .Sdiie  Papert,    IS   Codr., 

rately).    Two    other    publicationB    of  1st   Beai..   No.    173;    Houtt  BxecuKw 

Utgel  Biae  were  FraameaU  of  Ok  Hit-  DoettmenU,  16  Cong.,  3nd  Sees.,  No.  14. 

lory  </  Bamlfiedania  .  .  .  bu   Htrman  tonning  also  No.  36  of  papers  printed 

Thvaekus   (copyrighted  in   Maryland)  \ty  oider  of  the  Senate,  16  Cong.,  2nd 

■ad  PocoAonloi;    A   ProcJomolton  by  Beaa.     Many  of  these  docimenta  an 
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Wr^ngt,  vi,  54,  74,  75 ;  Wriiings  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  vi,  386,  409,  434, 
474,  511,  545;  Memmrj  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  iv,  31-248,  274. 
What  is  known  aa  Jackson's  "  Exposition  "  is  printed  in  Benton'a 
Thirty  Years'  View,  i,  169-180.  The  supposed  letter  to  Monroe  of 
January  6, 1818,  is  th^e  printed  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Parton's 
Jdofcnm,  ii,  433  and  J.  S.  Bassett's  Ufe  of  Andrew  Jackson,  i,  245 
and  elsewhere.  This  letter  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Rhea  affair. 
The  last  original  dociunent  in  the  story  is  in  Monroe's  Wriiings, 
vii,  234,  a  "  Denunciation  "  of  Rhea's  story  made  by  Monroe  on  his 
death  bed  and  witnessed  by  two  attendants.  Summations  of  the 
aff^  have  been  made  by  Professor  Bassett  in  his  Jackson,  i,  245-250, 
especially  the  note  on  page  249  and  by  James  Schouler  mXhe  Magaaag 
qf  Aniencan  Tlishry,  m,  308-322. 

UL  The  Monros  Doctrine.  —  The  standard  account  of  the  genesH 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  by  Worthington  C.  Ford  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  January,  1902.  This 
may  well  be  supplemented  by  H.  W.  V.  Temperley's  paper  on  "  The 
Later  American  Policy  of  George  Canning  "  in  American  Historicat 
Review,  xi,  779-796.  A  succiact  and  useful  summary  is  in  Hart's 
Monroe  Doctnne,  20-68.  The  leading  documents  are  brought  to- 
getlter  in  Frad's  article ;  bltt  most  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  Monroe,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  and  in  the  American 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Stait 
Papers.  The  careful  student  will  wish  to  read  the  "  Correspondence 
of  the  Russian  Ministers  in  Washington,  1818-1825 ''  in  American 
Historical  Remew,  xviii,  309-345,  537-S62;  "The  Papers  trf  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan  "  —  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  1826-1833 
—  in  Und.,  vii,  304r-328,  500-533 ;  and  "  Protocols  of  Conferences 
of  Representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  respecting  Spanish  America, 

olao  printed  in  tbe  Annnii  o/  Congrtu,  Bsdly  need  correlatioD.    See  mlao  Th» 

16  Cone.,  2nd  Seas.,  vol.  ii.  1620,  2136;  Truth  of  A.  Ar^Whnct  &  R.  C.  Am- 

and  B  few  of  them  nre  collected  In  the  britUr   (Londoo,   1S19)   and   John   D. 

Corrttpondenet    bduwm    Oen.    Andreie  LawBon's    American    Slate    Trial* ,    U, 

Jaekeon    and   John    C.    Calhmn.  .  .  .  862,    891.    and    Memoin    of    Gtneral 

in  the  SeminoU  War,  printed  by  DuS  Andrew  Jacluon,  iooeiha-  with  the  Letter 

Green    (WMbington,    1831).     In    oon-  of  Mr,  Seeretary  Adame,  in  nndicalion 

nection     with    the    Preddent'e    mee-  of  the  execution  of  Arbiiiiinol  and  Am- 

■agea  at  November  16.   161S  (luually  britier,  and  ilu  olhtr  Public  Acti  of  Gen. 

dted  M  of  November  17,  the  day  of  Jackeon,  in  Florida  (BridBelon,  N.  J., 

leeeption)   and  of  February  22,   1816,  1624).     Many  of  these  documents  an 

see    American   State   Papert,    MHHary  printed  in  NUee'e  Regieter,  rv. 
Again,     i,     081-709.     ThcM     papen 
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1824-1825"  in  ibid.,  xxu,  595-616.  See  also  W.  S.  Robertson's 
article  on  "  The  United  States  and  Spain  in  1822  "  in  ibid.,  xx,  781-800. 
Even  now  —  1S20  —  it  would  be  well  if  some  one  would  correlate 
and  analyze  this  material  more  carefully  than  has  Mtherto  been  done.' 

■A.    F.    PoUard'i    wtiele    on    the  iil    tiia   Britldi   rriktioiu   wHh   South 

Monioe    Dootrine    In     HUtory,     T)\t  Anmioa.    Harbert  Ktum'b  Dii  Mtn- 

Qaarttrty     Joamal     a/    Iht     [Bnirfuh]  roedoktrin    in    ihnn    B»*Miungtn    lur 

tfirioncoJ  AMociatioa  tor  Apnl,   1919,  omeritaniacfien    Diriomatic    and    lum 

is  a  penetrating  uulyma  of  the  general  VSkerrBeU    (Berlin,     1913).     ib    pn»- 

■ituataon  in  1823  from  the  point  of  view  coded   by  a  luaful  bibliography.     W. 

of    an    Enaliih    student   of    European  F.  Reddaway,  in  a  amall  volume  mi- 

hietory;     Frederic     L.    Pazion'i     Tha  titled   Tha  Monroe  Doetrint  that  waa 

Independtna    of   IKt    SouA    Amtriem  publiahed  by  the  Cuabridge  FreM  is 

RtpiibticM    (PbUsdelphla.    1903),    tiiAp-  169S.  etatee  the  En^ish  idea  of  tlM 

tor    ii.    deacribee    the    South    Ameri-  matter  in  a  brid  oompMi. 
OMi  policy  of  Uw  United  StAtea  and 
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POLITICAL  8EETHIKG8,   1824-1828 

Ever  since  his  early  days  John  Quincy  Adams  had  been 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  1778,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
he  accompanied  John  Adams,  his  father,  to  France.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there  he  resolved  to  keep  a  diary  and  in- 
formed his  "Honoured  Mamma"  that  although  the  journal 
of  a  lad  of  deven  could  not  "be  expected  to  contain  much 
of  Science,  Xitterature,  arts,  wisdom,  or  wit,  yet  it  may 
serve  to  perpetuate  many  observations  that  I  may  make." 
He  began  the  actual  diary  some  months  later  and  continued 
it,  at  times  spasmodically,  and  sometimes  with  regrettable 
breaks  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  journal 
certainly  perpetuated  many  of  John  Quincy  Adams's  obser- 
vations to  the  dismay  of  the  descendants  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  oftentimes  to  the  confusion  of  kings, 
Congressmen,  and  Presidents.  In  1794,  when  not  quite 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Washington,  minister  to  the  Elague,  and  three  years  later 
was  transferred  to  Berlin.  In  1801,  be  returned  to  Masaa- 
cbusetts  and  the  next  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  that  State.  In  1803,  he  took  hie  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and,  espousing  the  side  of  Jeffer- 
son, voted  for  the  embargo.  Being  defeated  for  reflection, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia  and  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  at  Ghent.  As  John  Adams  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  after  the 
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Revolution,  so  his  son  was  the  first  American  minister 
at  the  Coiirt  of  St.  James  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  his  son,  Chartee  Francis  Adams,  was  our 
representative  there  during  the  extremely  critical  years  of 
the  War  for  Southern  Independence.  In  1817,' John  Quincy 
Adams  returned  to  his  native  land  to  take  up  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  performing  the  duties  of 
that  high  station  when  he  was  elected  President.  After 
his  four  years  in  the  White  House,  he  retiimed  to  Quincy, 
his  birthplace,  to  pass  his  declining  years  in  seclusion.  It 
was  not  so  to  be,  for  a  year  later,  some  of  the  voters  of  his 
congressional  district  waited  upon  him  and  inquired  if  he 
thought  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  who  had 
exercised  the  presidential  office  to  serve  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  Adams  repUed  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  him  to  serve  in  any  office 
to  which  he  might  be  chosen  by  the  voters,'  even  that  of  a 
selectman  of  a  town.  Accordingly,  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  1831  and  for  seventeen  years  thereafter  upheld 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen  and  fought  for  hberty,  until 
he  fell  senseless  from  his  chair  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
1848.'  Hardly  anything  in  the  twelve  printed  volumes  of 
his  "Diary,"  not  even  the  characterizations  of  his  con- 
temporaries, so  impresses  the  reader  as  the  reiterated'  ex- 
pressions of  his  gratitude  for  the  confidence  that  his  country- 
men, from  humble  voter  to  President  Washington,  had 
given  him  in  this  long  series  of  years.  He  never  stood 
higher  in  public  esteem  than  he  did  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  his  funeral  was  a  pageant  without  example  up  to  that 
time  in  the  City  of  Washington. 

■  Memnrt   of  John  Quiney  Adcm*.  tn  which  he  ma  held  by  hia  enemiea 

viij,  23S-Z40.  is  to  read  one  of  his  speeahes,  as  the  ona 

■Posaibly  the  beat  way  to  gain  an  ddjveind  in  June  and  July,  183S.  on  Uia 

insight  into  Adams's  method  and  an  annexation  of  Tezaa. 
E  of  the  fear  and  Teapaot 
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In  Monroe's  Cabinet  were  four  of  the  dosen  most  eminent 
men  then  in  active  life :  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  William 
H.  Crawford,  and  William  Wirt.  The  last  named,  who 
occupied  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  was  wedded  to 
the  law  j '  but  the  others  had  immediate  presidential  aspira- 
tions. Crawford  had  been  a  candidate  against  Monroe 
in  1816,  when  they  had  both  been  members  of  Madison's 
official  family ;  but  he  had  consented  to  continue  to  hold 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  his  successful  rival  and  eight  years  later  sought  to 
succeed  him  in  the  White  House.  William  H.  Crawford 
enjoyed  great  reputation  in  Geoi^a,  his  native  State,  and 
Southern  writers  always  speak  of  him  in  eulogistic  terms; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wherein  his  greatness  con- 
sisted.' Apparently,  in  those  days,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  were  overflowing  with  "distinguished  and  cele- 
brated lawyers"  and  among  them,  such  as  they  were, 
Crawford  attained  high  place.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  made  no  great  mark.  Indeed,  the  principal  thing 
associated  with  him  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  act 
providing  that  the  greater  number  of  presidential  appointees 
to  office  should  hold  their  places  for  four  years  only  and 
should  be  removable  at  pleasure.'  This  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  electioneering  device  on  Crawford's  part  to 
secure  subserviency  to  himself  among  the  treasury  officials 
throughout  the  country;    but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 

■  Wirt  occupied  tlie  Attorney  Gen-  SM«  Paper*,  and  in  th«  GOtTMpondeiiee 

eral's    office    for    twelve    yean    until  of  Adams,  Clay.  Calhoun,  and  otben, 

Adama'a  eiit  in   1829,  but  two  yeus  including    Bn    interartioK   letter   from 

later  Wirt.  himBeir.  iraa  nominated  for  Nathaniel    Macon    in    Jama    Spruni 

the  presidency  bv  the  Anti-Masona.  Hatorieal  SItmographt,  No.  2,  p.  67. 

•J.  E,   D.  Shipp'B  GiarU  DayB;    or  'Act  of  May  Ifi.   1820,  StabOtt  at 

the  Lift  and  Timet  of  WiUiam  H.  Cravi-  Larue,   iii,   682;    Annait   o/  Canffrm, 

/0rd(Americua,  Georgia,  1906).     There  16th   Cong.,    1st  Sees.,   vol.   ii,   2597. 

ia  much  lo   be  read   about  Crawford  It  affected  diitiict  attorneys,  collectors 

and  there  are  many  of  his  letters  to  be  and  Eurreyors  of  the  customs,  reeeiveTS 

found  in  the  ^nnob  cf  Congrtia,  in  the  of  public  money,  paymnatera,  ete. 
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pushed  it  forward  to  make  it  possible  to  rid  the  service  of 
inefficient  employees  without  hurting  their  feelings  and 
arousing  resentments  among  the  voters.'  For  the  last 
year  or  two  he  had  been  ill  and  by  1S24  he  had  been  "bled 
to  the  verge  of  death,  defitalised  into  fits,  and  ptyalized 
to  infantine  helplessness."  *  With  this  chronic  ill  health 
upon  him,  Crawford  made  a  good  fight  for  the  presidency ; 
and,  had  he  been  well,  would  probably  have  been  elected. 
Another  member  of  Monroe's  Cabinet,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
also  desired  to  be  his  successor  in  the  White  House.  Cal- 
houn was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He 
stands  second  only  to  Franklin  in  power  of  analysis ;  many 
of  his  papers  are  models  of  reasoning  and  egression.  Never- 
theless he  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  learning.*  Entering 
Congress,  be  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  and  he  showed 
administrative  ability  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  career,  Calhoun  made  many  enemies, 
and  his  life  was  not  free  from  contradictions.  It  is  easy  to 
attribute  hia  change  of  attitude  as  to  internal  improvements 
and  nationalism  to  ambition,  but  Southern  leaders  generally 
shifted  at  the  same  time,  and  it  might  well  be  that  they 
were  convinced,  in  common  with  many  other  Southerners, 
that  the  action  of  Northern  political  leaders  and  of  North- 
em  manufacturers  was  impoverishing  the  South  and  espe- 
cially South  Carolina.    The  most  difficult  thing  in  Calhoun's 

■  See    Cari    RuimU    Fiah'a    "Tho  tooonddenbleadvuitace.    SwCIuriea 

Crima  of  W.  E.  Crawford"  in  Amtri-  T.  JaokooD'a  and  WiUlam  P.  Blake's 

can  Hifloric^  Rtvieui.  ni.  Mfi.  "Reporte"    in    the    roluine    entitled 

■"Van    Buren    Mn,"    in    Library  Tht   OoU   PUicert   of   On    Finnifv   of 

of  Congren.    Galea  and  Seaton  to  M.  DeMon^ia.     Qtorgia     (Boaton.     IgfiQ) 

Van  Buren,  September  IS,  1824.  and  Yeatee'i  report  of   1896  tormins 

*  At  one  time  Calhoun  was  inter-  BaUeUn   No.   4-A    of   the   Oeologioal 

ested  in  a  Georgia  gold  mine  in  tlie  Surny  of  GeorgiB.     The  diMorery  of 

Onhtonega   diatrict   near   a   little   vil-  gold  waa  made  in  1839  and  by  187S 

lage  which  waa  diuiimI  at  hia  susgee-  fourteen  million  dollan'  worth  had  been 

tion    Auraria.     From    time    to    time,  produeed  by  tlM  a«oigl«  minei. 
tbaae  gold  depodta  have  been  oz^oitod 
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career  to  reconcile  with  his  personal  honor  is  his  permitting 
Andrew  Jackson  for  years  to  look  upon  him  as  having  been 
his  defender  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Seminole 
War ; '  but  possibly  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  politician  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  enemies.  The  other  Cabinet 
member  who  aspired  to  the  presidential  succession  was 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Reading  his  "Diary,"  one  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Crawford  and  Calhoun  were 
persistent  presidency  seekers,  while  he,  Adams,  was  simply 
and  solely  "in  the  hands  of  his  friends."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  first  were  more  active  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  coveted  honor.  They  dallied  with  newspapers 
and  possibly  appointed  to  office  some  persons  who  might 
be  politically  useful  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  Adams 
refused  to  purchase  newspaper  support  and  he  had  very 
few  offices  at  his  disposal  for  any  purpose ;  but  if  he  had 
had  them,  there  is  no  reaeon  whatever  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  used  them  for  his  own  personal  advancement. 

Outside  of  the  Cabinet,  there  were  two  formidable  aspi- 
rants for  the  presidency,  —  Heniy  Clay '  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  Like  Calhoun  and  Crawford,  Qay  had  been  long 
in  political  life.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  had 
moved  to  Kentucky  when  a  young  man  and  since  l^at  time 
technically  had  resided  there.  Clay  had  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners  at  Ghent,  but  his  career  had  been  identified 
with  the  national  House  of  Representatives  over  which  he 
had  presided  with  brief  interruptions  for  fourteen  years. 
He  had  borne  a  foremost  part  in  bringing  on  the  War  of 
1812  and,  more  recently,  had  been  the  leading  advocate  of 

■  8«e  tha  preient  TDlume,  pp.  334-  Batxent's  Lif*  and  Public  Stniea  ef 
SSfl.  Btmv  Clay.  P-  322  to  the  end  of  the 

■  For  an  InfomuDg  mnoount  of  CUy,  volume  is  Greeley's  own  Bccount  (Uld 
•M  C*a  Bohun'B  Lift  <t/  ffmry  Clai,.  dMk  with  Uw  yean  afMr  IStS. 

3   voU.;    Oreeley'i   edition   ol   EpM 
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internal  improvements.  But  he  and  his  fellow-workers 
were  far  ahead  of  their  time,  for  any  such  scheme  demands 
a  community  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  several 
sectionfl  of  the  country  and  all  the  signs  at  that  moment 
were  pointing  to  an  era  of  sectionalism  and  of  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  community  spirit  in  the  South  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  filth  figure  in  this 
group  of  presidency  seekers,  was  a  Carolinian  by  birth,^ 
but  a  Tennesseean  by  reason  of  residence  and  land  owner- 
ship. His  military  career  is  most  familiar  to  us,  but  he  had 
served  in  the  national  Senate  for  parts  of  two  terms  and  in 
the  House  for  part  of  a  term.^  He  had  had  no  civil  adminis- 
trative experience,  but  conducting  the  business  of  an  army 
had  brought  out  very  strong  executive  qualities  in  him. 

Of  the  five  candidates  for  the  presidency,  Adams  was  the 
only  one  from  the  North.  It  was  reaaonably  certain  that 
he  would  carry  New  England  and  might  carry  New  York, 
—  these  together  would  give  him  seventy-three  electoral 
votes.  The  eighty-eight  Southern  votes  would  be  divided 
somewhat  among  the  four  Southern  candidates.  Consider- 
ing this  fact,  it  seemed  fairly  certain  that  the  election  would 
turn  on  the  twenty-eight  votes  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
twenty-four  votes  of  the  Northwestern  States.*  In  some 
manner  that  is  not  at  all  explicable  from  accessible  books 
and  manuscripts,  Jackson  appealed  to  the  democracy  of 

1  In    Tkt    North    CdroKna    ScoUd,  1823   through   1826.     AnnaU   of  Con- 

ii.  232,  Bruce  Craven  BTCuee  that  the  arm,    4th    CoDg.,    2nd    Sen.,    ISSft; 

McKemey    cabin    in    which    J«ckson  6U)  Cong.,   vol.  i,  470;     IStb  Cons., 

fint  saw  the  light  of  day  was  in  Meek-  lot  Sesa..  vol.  i,  24;    Regitler  <ff  De- 

lenburs  County.   North  Carolina,  and  baUi,  18th  Cone-.  2nd  Beoa.,  Appendix, 

not  on  the  South  Carolina  tide  of  the  p.  1. 

line. .  aa  Jackson  himaeir  thought,  but  *  A   convenient   table   showinf   the 

a  man  haa  slight  personal  knowledge  of  apportioDment    of    representation    ao- 

hiabirth-plac«.  cording  to  the  C«nitu  of  1790  throu^ 

■  Jackson     served     in     the     House  the  Cviutu  of  1840  is  in  Tucker's  Prag- 

from  1706  to  1797,  and  in  the  Senate  rat.  123. 
from    1797   to   1798   and   afoin   from 
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PenDsylTania  and  his  adherents  in  that  State  were  much 
better  led  than  were  the  partisans  of  any  other  candidate. 
As  the  election  of  1824  drew  nearer,  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  Calhoun  had  no  chance  whatever,  for  there 
appeared  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  New  York 
would  be  divided  between  Adams  and  Crawford  and  that 
Jackson  would  get  the  better  part  of  the  twenty-eight 
Pennsylvania  votes.  Calhoun,  therefore,  accepted  a  practi- 
cally unopposed  election  to  the  vice-presidency.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  Calhoun,  Crawford  would  naturally  have 
absorbed  most  of  the  strength  of  the  South,  but  long  con- 
tinuance in  office  and  long-continued  intrigiiing  for  the 
presidency  had  greatly  diminished  his  hold  upon  workers 
and  voters.  As  it  was,  he  received  the  twenty-four  votes  of 
Virginia  and  the  nine  of  Georgia.  Besides  he  had  five 
from  New  York  and  three  others  or  forty-one  in  all.  Clay 
received  the  fourteen  votes  of  his  own  State,  Kentucky; 
the  sixteen  of  Ohio,  four  of  New  York  and  three  of  Missouri, 
making  thirty-seven  in  all.  Adams  received  the  fifty-one 
votes  of  New  England,  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-six  cast  by 
New  York  and  seven  scattering,  or  eighty-four  electoral 
votes  in  all.  Jackson  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
ninety-nine  votes,  receiving  twenty-eight  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  of  the  Carolinaa  and  all  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Indiana  and  some  others.^  As  uo 
candidate  had  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  as 
demanded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment, 
the  actual  choice  of  the  President  for  the  next  four  years 
lay  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States 
and  confined  to  the  three  highest  on  the  list.* 

1  Journal  oS  Q\»  SenaU,  I8th  Coag.,  'Thii  election  led   to  renewed  In- 

Znd    8eee.,   p.    140.     Se«   nlw   Nila'i  terart  in  tbe  propooitioii  to  elect  the 

Rtgitttr    for    Febru&ry    12.    182fi.    p.  Preiddacit  directly  by  diitrieta  and  to 

3S2.     The   vote   for   tbe   Preoideiit  in  taJce  Ktny  the  election  from  Covgnm. 

the  HouM  iinitiedi»t«ly  followi,  8m  H.   V.   Amea'e   Propoti   AmtnU 
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Aa  soon  aa  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the  electoral 
college  would  cast  their  votes  become  known  at  Washington, 
rumor  and  scandal  became  rife  in  the  capital.  Clay  was  out 
of  the  running,  being  a  low  fourth.  He  had  polled  the  votes 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  Adding  these  States 
to  the  seven  that  were  almost  certain  to  vote  for  Adams 
would  give  him  the  votes  of  ten  States  and  as  he  needed  only 
thirteen,  it  would  probably  mean  his  election.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  the  several  candidates 
busied  themselves  and  rumors  flew  rapidly  through  the 
corridors  of  the  capitol  and  around  the  rooms  of  the  mess- 
houses.'  If  Jackson  were  chosen  would  he  make  Clay  his 
Secretary  of  State?  Or,  if  Adams  were  elected,  would  he 
likewise  offer  this  position  to  Clay?  No  conjectures  of  the 
kind  were  made  as  to  Crawford,  because  his  relations  with 
Clay  were  not  at  all  cordial  and  his  health  was  such  that  it 
was  difficult  to  approach  him.  The  three  candidates  were 
in  Washington,  Jackson  being  a  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
A  coalition  between  Jackson  and  Clay  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  for  Clay  had  openly  attacked  Jackson  and  no 
one  who  had  done  that  had  ever  been  forgiven.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  entirely  natural  for  Adams  and  Clay 
to  coalesce :  they  both  believed  in  the  American  System, 
they  both  distrusted  Crawford,  and  neither  of  them  had 
much    faith    in    Jackson's    administrative    capacities.     It 

mento  U>  tlt»  CoialiiuHon  of  tha  Unittd  onUont.     z,    61)    tiiat     Uie     pnctiomi 

Stale*,   SB,    and    the   Bpeechea  of   Mc-  equally   of   votaa  in   JlUnoia  eiuibled 

Diiffie,   Eventt,  Polk,  and  otheia  do-  Daniel  P.  Cook«  to  vote  tor  Adajna  al- 

livored  in  the  coune  of  a  six  weeka'  do-  thoush  he  had  agreed  to  vote  with  hii 

bate  in  the  House  of  Repraaeatalivefl  State  and  two  of  her  three  eleotoial 

in  1826.  votaa  had  been  giveii  to  Jaekaon  and 

<  As  showing  the  spirit  of  the  time  only    one    to    Adama.     Duff    Qreen, 

and  also    the  difficulty  of   nadnns   a  wTitinB  in  old  age  but  doubtieas  n- 

oondusion  at  the  pieaent  day  it  is  in-  peatlog  the  stories  of  his  early  year*, 

tenaling  to  note  that  Willie  P.  Mangum  givee    some    intetetting    gossip    {FaiU 

wrote  to  Bartlett  Yancey  in  December,  and  Suggatiana,   New  York,   180S,  p. 

1834   (/onus  SpruiH  HMtoricoI  PviU-  26  and  fol.) 
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happened,  therefore,  that  Adams  was  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot.  Adams  and  Jackson  had  been  on  very  good  terms 
owing  to  Adams's  defence  of  the  General's  Florida  deeds  in 
1818,^  and  it  is  said  that  on  meeting  Adams  soon  after  the 
vote  in  the  House,  Jackson  congratulated  him  and  declared 
that  he  was  better  fitted  for  the  place  than  himself.  Some 
of  the  far-seeing  manipulators,  however,  determined  to 
arouse  Jackson's  enmity.  At  the  moment,  it  was  supposed 
that  if  the  General  were  elected,  he  would  serve  for  only 
one  term  and  therefore  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  as  good  as  a  nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
1828.  In  January,  1825,  an  "unsigned  letter"  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  stating  that  Clay  and  Adams  had  made  a 
bargain  by  which  Adams  was  to  be  elected  and  was  then  to 
appoint  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State.  Shortly  afterward, 
George  Kremer,  an  insignificant  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  this  letter. 
Thereupon  Clay  took  {he  floor  of  the  House  and  called  for 
an  inquiry,  but  Kremer  refused  to  appear  either  as  accuser 
or  as  a  witness.'    Two  years  later  Jackson,  himself,  reitei^ 

■"We  theneeforth  hsMd  tbe  pnion  Clay,   to   the   PviUe;    conlainiTto   Ctr- 

ot    Mr.    Adanu    sounded    throughout  lain    TttHmonv   in    Befiitalion    of   tht 

the   military   cunp."     Jbbw   Benton'a  Cheratt    a^inii    Mm.    mada    by    Qtn. 

Addrat   lo   the   PtopU   of  the    UniUd  Andrew  Jackeon.     This  was  printed  by 

State*    <NMhrme,    1S24).     Thii    la    »  Peter  Force  at  WaabinKton  in  1827. 

good  —  and  readable  —  eiample  of  the  The  Buchanan  (ride  of  tbe  case  is 

politjcal  pamphlete  □{  the  tinha.  atated  in   Curtia's   Lift  of  BiuJtarum, 

*  See  the  Condeneed  Speech  t>f  Bon.  J,  49-66  and  Worte  of  Jamte  Buchanan, 

Unn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky  .  .  .  Apnl  90,  i,  200-271,   viii,  444.     The  epin>de  is 

1844:     Colton'B   Life   of  Henry   Clay,  also    treated    at    lensth    in    Baaeett'e 

oha.   xiv-xviii;     and   Clay's   "Address  Andrew     Jackeon.     i,     366-308     and 

te  his  Conatituenta,  March  26,   1S26"  Schun's  Clay,  i.  241.    The  Jackaonian 

in     Colton,     Seed,     and     McKinley's  side  of  the  controversy  was  set  forth 

Workt   of   Henry  Clay.   r.   299.     This  at  leDgth  in  the  "Reidy  by  the  Jack* 

addreM     was     oricinally     printed     at  son   Correspondine   Conunittee  of  the 

Washington  in  1826  wiUk  the  title  "To  District    of    Columbia"     which    w*a 

The     People    of     the     Congressional  printed  in  tbe  Vniled  Slate*  Tdegravh, 

District    composed    of    Uie    Countica  vol.  i,  Nos.  10-12;   and  see  also  "Cat- 

of  Fayette.  Woodford,  and  Clarice.  !n  endw   of   Jackaoa-Lewis    Iiettcn"    In 

Kentucky."     The  moet  interesting  of  BulUtin  of  the  New  York  Public  li- 

tbeae  papers  la  An  Addree*  of  Henry  brary,  Iv.  2B2. 
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ated  the  charge  and  then  upoa  investigation  it  appeared 
that  the  velvet  hands  of  James  Buchanan  of  Pennfiylvania 
had  pushed  Jackson  forward,  but  that  the  latter  had  mis- 
understood his  astute  manager  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Altogether  it  was  a  discreditable  piece  of  business  for  all 
coDceraed,  but  it  exercised  none  the  less  a  baleful  influence 
on  the  lives  of  two  good  men,  for  unfortunately  Adams, 
looking  upon  Clay  as  the  ablest  man  for  the  secretaryship 
of  state,  offered  the  place  to  him  and  Clay  felt  obliged  to 
accept  it  so  as  not  to  give  color  to  the  charge.^  Possibly 
the  reason  for  the  lack  of  the  highest  success  in  political 
warfare  on  the  part  of  these  two  men  may  be  seen  in  this 
incident. 

Whatever  his  failings,  John  Quincy  Adams  possessed 
honesty  of  mind  and  of  purpose.  Replying  to  the  com- 
mittee that  notified  him  of  his  election,  he  said  that  as  one 
of  the  other  candidates  bad  had  "  a  larger  minority  of  tiie 
primary  electoral  suffrages"  than  he  had,  he  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  decline  the  presidential  office,  could 
his  refusal  have  given  "an  immediate  opportunity  to 
the  people"  to  express  again  their  wishes.  As  it  was  he 
necessarily  accepted  the  result  of  the  election  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  greatest  part  of  Adams's  Inaugural 
Address  was  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  American 
Republic  *  up  to  that  time ;  but  he  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  future.  The  prosecution  of  internal  improvements, 
he  thought,  would  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  made  them  the  blessings  of  "  unborn  millions  of  our 

>  In   1B60.   acoording   to   Hanry   S.  self  in  m  ttlae  podtion  before  tb«  OOUD- 

Foote    (Catktl    of   Remmitetneti,    27)  try,  and  often  have  I  painfully  felt  that 

Clay  declared  that  if  ha  were  to  live  I  had  seriously  impaired  my  own  oa> 

hia  life  over  ajjain  he  would  not  ao-  padty  tor  public  uaefuliicss." 
oept  from  Mr.  Adama  the  Secretary-  ■  Richardaon'B  liaiof/a  and  Paptrt 

•hip  of  Bute.     "By  doinB  ao  I  injured  a/  Of  FrttiiUnU,  ii,  2B2-2M. 
both  him  and  mywlf;    I  placed  my- 
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posterity."  As  to  the  constitutional  objections  that  had 
been  raised  to  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  thought 
these  might  be  obviated  by  friendly  deliberations ;  but  no 
consideration  should  induce  Congress  "to  assume  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  ...  by  the  people."  In 
his  first  message  to  Congress,  he  reiterated  this  desire  for 
internal  improvements  and  coupled  other  subjects  with  it, 
as  the  founding  of  a  national  university.'  Congress  was 
deaf  to  all  appeals  of  the  kind  and  paid  no  attention  to 
them. 

In  the  Inaugural,  Adams  had  also  stated  that  the  new 
Spanish-American  repubUcs  had  invited  the  United  States 
to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting  of  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Panama  for  consultation  and  action  as  to  objects  of  com- 
mon interest.'  He  had  accepted  the  invitation  and  com- 
missioners would  be  sent  to  take  part  in  the  conference  so 
far  "as  may  be  compatible  with  that  neutraUty"  from 
which  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  depart.  On 
the  26th  of  December,  1825,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate 
repeating  the  invitation  from  the  Spanish-American  repubhcs. 
He  added  that  although  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation 
"was  deemed  to  be  within  the  constitutional  competency 
of  the  Executive"  he  had  not  taken  any  step  in  it  and  wished 
to  ascertain  whether  his  opinion  of  its  expediency  would 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  With  the  message 
there  were  documents  and  also  nominations  of  commis- 
sioners.^ This  Panama  Congress  had  been  summoned  by 
Bolivar  and  both  the  United  States  and  England  had  been 
invited  to  it.  In  respect  to  foreign  poUcy,  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  hardly  more  than  a  continu- 

>"Hew>ge  fTDm  the  pTcaident  ol  *£uciiMm  Proettdiimt  ef  A»  Sm- 

Uia    United    Stataa  .  .  .  December    6,  ale  .  .  .  Congresi    at    Panama     (10th 

1626" :    Hotue  Daeumcnli,  19th  Cong.,  Coiib.,  Ist  Seoe.,  No.  68) ;   bIk)  printed 

let  Sen.,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  pp.  6,  16.  ■epaLTstel}'  »t  WMhinKton  In  ISM. 
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ation  of  that  of  Monroe,  and  the  Panama  Congress  was 
expected  to  be  a  capstone  to  the  Spanish-American  revolu- 
tions. Had  everything  gone  well,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
league  of  American  nations  —  North,  South,  and  Central 
—  might  have  been  formed  then  that  would  have  powet^ 
fully  affected  the  progress  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
would  naturally  have  taken  the  lead  and  this  would  have 
been  most  distressing  to  George  Canning  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  British  government,  for  he  had  determined 
to  prevent  the  United  States  assuming  such  a  position 
and  also  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Hico 
by  France  or  by  the  United  States.  Moreover,  he  wished 
to  bring  the  great  American  Republic  within  the  scope  of 
European  poUtics.'  Adams  was  equally  determined  to 
keep  his  country  out  of  the  European  entanglements,  to 
facilitate  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  Cuba  and  Texas 
with  the  United  States,  and  to  have  all  the  American  powers 
adopt  the  principles  of  that  republic  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  The  sources  of  pohtical  opposition  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama  Congress  are  not 
easy  to  fathom.  Possibly  the  Jacksonian  partisans  may 
have  looked  upon  its  defeat  as  a  blow  dealt  at  Jackson's 
rivals.  Possibly,  also,  they  may  have  thought  opposition 
to  it  would  place  their  candidate  distinctly  at  the  head  of 
the  Southern  party.  Some  of  the  subjects  that  would 
necessarily  come  up  for  debate  at  Panama  would  have  to 
do  with  negro  slavery  and  with  the  future  of  the  colored 
races  in  America.  At  all  events  a  most  factious  opposi- 
tion to  Adams's  plan  appeared  in  the  Senate.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Adams's  action  was  weak  and  Ul  con- 
sidered ;  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  and  then  had  asked 
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the  Senate  if  the  United  States  should  be  represented.  He 
had  declared  that  the  appointment  of  commissioners  was 
within  the  power  of  the  Executive  and  had  then  asked  the 
consent  of  the  two  Houses  to  such  appointments.  The 
Senate  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  doubted 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  government  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of  setthng  and  pro- 
mutating  principles  of  internal  polity  or  abstract  proposi- 
tions. By  strict  observance  of  their  old  course  of  policy, 
the  United  States  had  grown  up  in  happiness,  so  the  com- 
mittee asserted.  Were  they  now  to  embark  upon  an  un- 
known ocean,  directed  by  little  experience  and  with  no 
certain  destiny,  and  especially  since  in  such  a  voyage  the 
dissimilarities  of  language,  religion,  customs,  and  laws 
would  generate  discords?  It  was  true  that  the  Senate  might 
reject  any  agreements  that  were  entered  into;  but  long 
experience  had  shown  that  it  was  diflScult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  mere 
act  of  entering  into  the  negotiations.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nominations,  nevertheless,  and  the  House  voted 
the  necessary  funds.  One  of  the  United  States  delegates 
died  and  the  other  did  not  go  to  Panama.  There  was  an 
English  diplomatic  representative  there  and  possibly  two 
or  three  other  Europeans.  Probably  nothing  would  have 
come  of  the  enterprise  had  the  United  States  been  repre- 
sented at  Panama  and  it  may  have  been  for  the  best  that 
no  such  league  of  American  nations  was  formed.  The 
one  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  in  reading  the  available 
documents  is  that  both  Canning  and  Bolivar  succeeded  in 
their  policy  '  in  so  far  as  they  prevented  the  United  States 

■See  H.  W.  V.  Tomperiey's  "The  ton's   Some   Official   Corretpondetux  of 

Later    American    FoUoy    of     George  Otorge  Canmnc,  i,  using  Uie   table  ot 

CannioE"    and   his   Life   of   Canning  eontenta. 
(London,  1906) ;   and  also  E.  J.  Btaide-  For   Boltvar'*   viem   on   the   Con- 
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from  taking  the  position  of  leadership  that  should  have 
belonged  to  it.  Bolivar  failed,  however,  in  his  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  Spanish-American  league  in  close  agreement  with 
Great  Britain.  But  had  Adams  and  Clay  been  given 
hearty  support  by  their  own  countrymen,  the  United  States 
might  even  then  have  taken  the  foremost  position  in  a 
League  of  Nations  of  the  American  continents. 

Another  critical  and  disappointing  episode  of  these  years 
had  to  do  with  the  partly  civihzed  Indians  of  western 
Georgia  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Alabama.  These 
were  the  Cherokees.  In  1791,  President  Washington  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  by  which  they  were  assured 
that  they  would  never  be  driven  from  their  lands.'  In 
1802,  Gallatin,  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Yazoo  land  settlement,  had  agreed  to  put  Geoi^a 
in  possession  of  the  Indian  lands  within  her  limits.'  Chris- 
tian missionaries  also  had  sought  out  the  Cherokees,  had 
converted  some  of  them  to  Christianity,  and  had  taught 
them  something  of  the  arts  of  civilization.'  Administra- 
tion followed  administration  and  the  Georgians  who  needed 
more  lands  for  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  were  kept  out 
of  the  acres  that  they  regarded  as  rightfully  theirs.     In 

greet  of   Pitnama,   I   am   indebted   to  lee  also  the  present  work,  vidume  tv, 

ProfeBwr    Julius    Klein,   who    kiodly  290   not«.     The   later   documnita   are 

placed   at   my   diaposal   aome   prioted  printed    in    House    Rtportt,    No.    98, 

notaa    from    an     unpublished    manu-  19th  Cong..  2nil  Seas. 
script  in  the  archives  at  Ctumcas  that  '  On    the    general    subject    of    the 

were   presented   at    ths   second    Pan-  removal  of  the  Indians  see  Miss  Annie 

American    Scienti&e     Congress      that  H.  Abel's  "Indian  Consolidstion  Wcet 

was    held    at   Washington     in    1916.  of  the  Mtssinippi"  in  American  HiS' 

For   a    somewhat   different   view    see  torical    Assodation's    Annual    Report 

W.   R.   Shepherd's   "Bolivar   and   the  for    1006,    i,    233    with    an    eitensive 

United  States"  in  Hitpanie  American  bibliography  on  pp.  413-438.     Joseph 

Hittarical  Renea,  i,  270.  Hodgson's   Cradle   of   tht    Con/eieraeu 

'^  American  Stalt  Paper;  Indian  (ch.  viii)  and  G.  L.  Sioussat's  "Ten- 
Affaire.  i.  124,  art.  7:  "The  United  neseee  and  the  Removal  of  the  In- 
states solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Chcro-  dians"  in  the  Seaanet  Beritto  for 
kee  nation,  all  their  lands  not  hereby  July.  1908,  h&ve  been  eapeoially  use. 
ovded."  tul. 

'Ibid..  FuUk  Landt.  i.  126,  art.  4; 
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Monroe's  administration,  matters  were  greatly  compli- 
cated by  personal  and  political  hostilities  between  Governor 
Troup  of  Geoi^a  and  the  federal  Indian  Agent  which  were 
cot  at  all  allayed  by  the  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor toward  the  missionaries  and  between  the  missionaries 
themselves,  for  they  were  of  different' sects.^  Troup  ad- 
dressed communications  to  the  heads  of  the  federal  depart- 
ments in  the  language  of  a  sovereign  commanding  his 
servants ;  but  he  gained  nothing  at  the  moment.  Adams's 
weak  administration  seemed  to  the  Georgians  to  be  the 
appointed  time,  and  they  marched  into  the  coveted  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  opposition  that  the  Washington 
government  could  make.  It  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate episodes  in  the  history  of  the  presidency. 

The  election  of  1828  marked  the  breaking  down  of  the 
old  system  and  the  coming  into  power  of  the  democracy 
of  the  next  thirty  years  that  was  ushered  in  by  the  trium- 
phant election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  interesting  about  Jackson  and  his 
political  and  presidential  career,  fully  as  interesting  in  its 
way  as  the  story  of  his  earlier  military  performances.  He 
seems  to  have  had  slight  desire  in  the  beginning  for  high 
executive  place  and  in  1825  to  have  welcomed  Adams,  and, 
indeed,  they  had  been  on  friendly  terms.  He  was  put  forward 
for  the  presidency  by  a  group  of  active  and  aspiring  pohti- 
cians,  of  whom  William  B.  Lewis  and  Amos  Kendall  were 
the  ablest.  Lewis  was  a  nei^bor  of  Jackson's  and  for 
some  years  had  acted  as  a  literary  friend,  putting  the 
General's  roughly  written  communications  into  the  forms 
in  which  we  possess  them.^    How  early  Jackson's  friends  be- 

'  Reporl  of  the  StUet  CommitUe  of  •  S.  G.  HeiskeU  in  his  Andrev  Jaek- 

lAe    Hmut    of    Repreteniativti,    March  ion     and     Early     Ttnnettet     Hitlory 

a.  ISer  (19th  Cong.,  2nd  Se^..  H.  of  (Nashville.  1918)  has  s  few  mteraatiiic 

R.   No.   QB) :    E,   J,   Harden'*  Lift  of  i>aragrapba  on  Lewis,  pp.  44I-US. 
QtorQt  ii.  Troup,  ch«.  ix-nL 
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gan  to  put  him  forward  as  a  public  character  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  they  conducted  a  skilful  propaganda,  certainly 
as  far  back  as  1817,  when  John  Henry  Eaton  completed  a 
biography  that  really  was  a  campaign  document.*  By  1826, 
it  was  evident  that  Crawford  was  out  of  the  presidential 
race.  Thereupon  Calhoun  was  led  to  believe,  or  came  to 
believe,  that  continuing  in  the  vice-presidency  through 
Jackson's  term,  provided  the  General  were  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  would  make"  him,  Calhoun,  the  Jack- 
sonian  candidate  for  the  first  place  in  1832.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  any  definite  proposition  of  the  kind  was  made 
to  Calhoun,  or  that  any  categorical  statement  of  Jackson's 
determination  to  serve  only  one  term  was  ever  made.  But 
it  is  evident  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves, 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  continue  in  the  second  place.  Crawford  and  Calhoun 
being  thus  removed  from  the  presidential  race,  the  only 
other  Southern  competitor  was  Henry  Clay,  and  systematic 
efforts  were  at  once  begun  to  blast  his  reputation  and  make 
his  candidacy  impossible. 

Humors  of  bargain  and  corruption  had  been  rife  in  1824 
and  John  Handolph  of  Roanoke  had  given  them  a  place  in 
popular  imagination  by  stigmatizing  the  cooperation  of 
Adams  and  Clay  as  the  "coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black  George, 
—  the  combination,  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  Puritan 
with  the  blackleg,"  *  and  by  fighting  a  duel,  a  bloodless  one, 
with  Clay.  The  story  was  brought  up  again  in  1827  and 
led  to  letters  and  pamphlets.  From  them  it  appears  that 
Jackson  thought  or  was  made  to  say  that  he  thought  that, 

Cotnmenctd  by  John 
vUltd  bti  John  Hem 
published  by  Corey 
in  1817  "For  Uw  B« 
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in  1824,  he  had  been  approached  and  been  told  that  if 
he  would  not  appoint  Adams  Secretary  of  State  the  presi- 
dential contest  would  at  once  be  decided  in  his  favor. 
Upon  demanding  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  made  this 
offer,  Jackson  replied  that  it  was  James  Buchanan;  but 
Buchanan  declared  that  what  he  said  was  if  Jackson  would 
agree  not  to  continue  Adams  in  the  Secretary  of  State  office, 
the  Clay  men  would  vote  for  him,  Jackson,  and  thus  decide 
the  contest.  Buchanan  said  he  had  no  idea  that  he  could 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  representative  of  Clay  and,  if  one 
can  believe  him,  he  appeara  to  have  undertaken  the  mission 
out  of  a  simple  desire  to  bring  about  Jackson's  election  and 
without  having  any  authority  whatever  from  Clay.  The 
latter  now  secured  written  testimony  from  his  adherents 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824  and  published  it 
with  private  letters  of  his  own,  written  at  the  time,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  clear  that  he  and  his  friends  had  voted 
against  Jackson  and  for  Adams  from  the  highest  motives 
of  duty.  Nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  more  Clay  pro- 
tested, the  more  firmly  his  countrymen  disbelieved  him,  and 
he  was  definitely  put  out  of  the  presidential  running  for 
the  time  being.  The  Southern  vote  was,  therefore,  secure  for 
Jackson  and  probably  the  twenty-four  votes  of  the  Old 
Northwest  would  also  be  given  to  him.  These  would  not 
be  enough  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  gain  elec- 
toral votes  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  make  the 
result  certain. 

In  1824,  Jackson  had  had  only  a  small  following  in  New 
York,  for  the  poUticians  of  that  State  and  their  followers 
supported  Crawford,  and  the  other  voters  generally  stood 
behind  Adams.  The  two  principal  leaders  in  New  York  at 
that  time  were  William  L.  Marcy  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
The  former  was  a  politician  of  that  time  and  place,  but  Van 
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Buren  cannot  be  so  easily  dismissed,  partly  because  he  him- 
self achieved  the  presidential  office,  but  more  especially 
because  he  was  unjustly  dealt  with  by  his  contemporaries 
and  has  been  even  more  so  by  historical  writers  since. 
He  grew  up  a  poor  boy  at  Kinderhook,  New  York.  He  made 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  standing  up  for  the  humble  and 
downtrodden,  and  gained  influence  by  reason  of  his  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  cogency  of  utterance.  He  was  a  wire- 
puller, like  nearly  every  one  else  in  public  life  and,  being  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  he  was  one  of  the^ablest  wire- 
pullers of  New  York  and  Washington.  Van  Buren  and 
Marcy  and  others  of  inferior  abilities  formed  the  Albany 
Regency,  as  the  ruling  body  of  a  portion  of  the  old  RepubU- 
can  Party  of  the  State  was  called.  Among  the  minor  New 
York  politicians  was  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  who  might 
be  described  as  Van  Buren's  lieutenant.  Together  th^ 
travelled  through  the  South,  visiting  Crawford  in  Georgia 
and  other  politicians  along  the  route.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Van  Buren  probably  entered  into  some  kind  of 
alhance  with  the  Jackson  forces  because  Jackson's  name, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  appears  in  the  Van 
Buren  papers  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1826.  Writing  . 
to  Thomas  Ritchie  in  January,  1827,  Van  Buren  advo- 
cated a  political  combination  between  the  planters  of  the 
South  and  "the  plain  Republicans  of  the  North,"  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  practically  took  charge  of  the  Jackson 
campaign  in  New  York.  In  1827,  the  Jackson  Republi- 
cans secured  most  of  the  assemblymen  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  greatly  encouraged  them  not  only 
within  the  State  but  also  without ;  and  the  sudden  death 
of  Governor  De  Witt  CUnton  in  February,  1828,  removed 
from  the  political  field  the  anti-Jacksoman  whom  Van 
Buren  most    feared.      In   the  end,  with   exceeding  craft 
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and  cunning '  he  secured  for  Jackson  twenty  of  the  thirty- 
six  votes  *  of  the  Empire  State  and  the  governor's  office  for 
himself. 

From  Revolutionary  days  western  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  had  been  the  homes  of  the  most  advanced 
American  democrats.  They  had  troubled  Washington, 
and  JeCTeraon  had  not  fully  appreciated  them.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  they  could  exercise  political  power  com- 
mensurate with  their  numbers  because  the  electoral  system 
of  the  State  had  been  so  changed  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  country  voter  to  record  his  vote  without  undue  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  strength.  Henry  Clay  had  had  a  strong 
following  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  his  championship  of 
the  tarifr  and  Adams  also  had  had  many  friends  in  the 
State,  especially  among  the  Germans,  or  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch."  To  break  down  the  hold  of  Clay  and  Adams  on 
the  Pennsylvania  people  all  kinds  of  stories  were  put  into 
circulation :  —  the  election  of  Adams  in  1824  had  defeated 
the  "will  of  the  people";'    Adams  and  Clay  had  been 


■  Two  letten  from  Van  Buren  to 
Jackson  in  the  Library  of  CtiBgnat 
Uuow  light  upon  the  relationa  at  the 
two  men  at  ear[y  oa  September,  1827, 
and  also  give  aome  inlonnatioa  as  to 
etectioD  metboda.  In  the  Gnt,  Van 
Buren  unurea  Jackson  thnt  be  will 
have  "a  very  decided  maiority"  of 
the  votes  of  New  York,  if  DoUung 
turns  up  to  change  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  Pennsylvania,  also,  looks 
more  hopeful,  as  of  the  fifty  T{«pubU- 
caa  papers  in  that  State,  all  but  three 
have  come  out  forJaeluon.  "All  that  Is 
necessary  to  rout  the  enemy  is  tliat  he 
{Van  Buren]  be  left  alone"  and  that 
Jackson  make  no  statements  or  «!' 
planations.  Again,  about  ax  weeks 
later,  Van  Buren  urges  "quiet." 

There  is  no  fitting  life  of  Van  Buren. 
Edward    M.    Bhepard's   book    fn    the 


food   tot   fta   die.    but  ia   neoeasarily 
VOL.  v.  — 2» 


brief.  The  political  history  of  New 
York  mu<t  be  studied  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  this  period,  but 
it  is  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Jabei  D.  EammoDd's  Bittety  of  Po- 
IMcat  Portia  tn  Nob  York  in  2  vols, 
and  D.  8.  Alexander's  Pelitieal  BU- 
tery  of  Nea  York  in  3  vols,  pave  tbe 
way;  and  the  perusal  of  R.  H.  Qillet's 
Lift  and  Tima  of  SHaa  Wright  will 
fill  in  a  portion  of  the  picture. 

■  JowruU  of  Pit  Senatt.  20th  Cons., 
2nd  Sees.,  p.  120. 

■The  Twelfth  Ameodnoit  to  tlia 
Constitution  provided  that  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  were  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors:  but  if  no  person  bad  such  ft 
majority  the  House  of  Hepreaenta- 
tives  voting  by  States  shall  ohooee 
immediately   by   ballot   tlie   Presidenl 
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guilty  of  bargaining  and  fraud ;  and  the  Adams  adminis- 
tration was  corrupt.  More  especially,  to  shock  the  eco- 
Bomical  sense  of  the  German  farmers,  Adams  was  accused 
of  having  received  enormous  sums  of  public  money,  —  the 
amount  being  calculated  by  adding  together  all  the  salaries 
and  money  for  expenses  that  had  been  paid  to  him  in  the 
thirty  years  of  his  political  career.  Finally,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  assailed  by  charging  Adams  with 
having  bought  a  billiard  table  with  public  money  and  having 
installed  it  in  the  President's  Palace.^  It  was  of  no  use  to 
point  out  that  Adams,  by  faithful  and  prolonged  service, 
had  earned  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  to  him,  or  to 
demonstrate  that  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  that 
Congress  had  voted  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  White  House, 
only  six  thousand  had  been  spent,*  or  that  the  billiard  table 
had  been  purchased  with  the  President's  own  money. 
Almost  never  in  our  history  have  reputations  been  so  un- 
warrantedly  attacked  and  so  successfully  as  were  those  of 
Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in  this  campaign.' 


"from  Uw  pereoni  hftvioE  the  biibeat 
Dumbers  not  exceeding  three  on  tlie 
Uflt  ot  those  voted  for  as  Preajdent," 
In  voting  the  repreeentatioD  of  eiwh 
Bt«te  should  have  one  vote,  two- 
thiida  of  the  States  should  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  "a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice." 
From  this  it  is  clew  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives ireie  entitled  to  inck  the 
Fnsident  from  tile  three  highest  on  the 
list  without  defeatinB  the  will  of  the 
people  or  doing  anything  of  the  sort; 
Otherwise  the  amendment  makers  and 
ratifiora  would  have  provided  that  the 
person  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  being  a  majority  should  be 
President. 

>8.  O.  Hdskell,  the  Tenneeseeati 
Uographer  of  Andrew  Jackson  (p. 
800)  states  that  Jackson  was  devoted 
to  the  game  of  billiards. 

■An    "laveiitory  of  Fundtnre  in 


the  President's  House,  taken  the  S4tli 
day  of  March,  182E"  {Houmi  Docu- 
ment*, I9th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess..  No.  2). 

'  One  ot  the  most  interesting  charges 
levelled  against  an  opponent  was  that 
he  had  been  a  Federalist  at  some 
anterior  time,  particulBtly  in  I80S. 
Theodore  Lyman,  Jumor.  having  in- 
advertently said  something  ot  the 
kind  as  to  Daniel  Webster,  was  charged 
with  criminal  libel.  See  A  Noldblt  lAM 
Case,  by  Jomah  H.  Benton,  Jr.  (Bos- 
ton, 1904).  It  is  interesting  to  read 
in  a  letter  from  a  well-known  politi- 
cian to  Van  Buren.  dated  June  IS, 
1827,  to  the  effect  that  in  tS24.  Web- 
ster had  come  to  him  and  had  said  if 
Adams  were  not  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot,  he  had  a  tetter  to  show  him 
stating  that  Adams  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  old  Federalists  by  ad- 
mitting them  "to  a  proper  share  in  the 
infiuence  of  his  admiiuitTation." 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  anti-Jackson  cam- 
paign was  very  poorly  conducted.  It  bad  been  suggested 
that  Adams  should  attend  a  large  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  and  address  them  in  their  own  language, 
but  this  he  refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  be- 
coming the  holder  of  the  chief  magistracy  to  harangue  on  his 
own  behalf.^  He  also  refused  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
holders  of  federal  offices  from  taking  part  in  the  election  and 
attacking  him  in  unmeasured  terms.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  Adams's  ultrar^ensitive  attitude  as  to  the 
offices,  however  right  it  may  have  been,  harmed  him  greatly 
because  his  managers  could  hold  out  no  hope  to  any  one 
who  took  his  part  in  the  campaign  of  securing  any  pecuniary 
advantage  whatever.  Finally,  Jackson's  interests  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  most  ably  managed  by  James  Buchanan  and 
his  lieutenants. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  feats  that  was  performed  by 
the  Jacksonians  was  to  appear  to  disapprove  of  a  protective 
tariff  in  the  eyes,  of  the  Southern  supporters  and  at  the 
same  time  to  appear  to  further  the  wishes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania protectionists ;  but  the  Jacksonians  accomplished 
the  apparently  impossible  by  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
the  abominable  tariff  of  1828.  As  it  was  certain  that  the 
New  Englanders  would  vote  for  Adams,  in  any  event,  and 
equally  certain  that  Uie  Pennsylvanians  would  desert  any 
man  who  destroyed  the  protection  of  iron,  the  pohcy  of  the 
Jackson  men  was  fairly  clear.  The  tariff  must  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Northeastemers  and  then  be  amended  in 
such  a  way  that  all  protection  should  be  taken  from  the 
textile  manufactures.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
cause  the  New  Englanders  to  vote  against  the  bill  and 

'  In  1843  CklhouD  refused  to  take  ipectscle,  or  oonmdered  wa  eleo- 
the  Mump  in  his  own  behaU  bewuM  tioneerer."  Junsoon's  Cormpondtnce 
ha   WM   "kdvMtft   to   being   nutde   »      ^  Cattoitn,  Ml. 
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thereby  defeat  it,  make  the  Pennsylvanians  hostile  to 
Adams  and  favorable  to  JacksoD,  and  preserve  the  good 
will  of  the  Southerners.'  This  scheme  is  generally  attributed 
to  Martin  Van  Buren,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  con- 
nect him  with  it,  and  Van  Buren  was  not  the  man  to  show 
hia  hand  to  contemporaries  or  to  posterity.  At  all  events 
the  plan  succeeded  too  welt,  which  is  another  reason  for 
supposing  it  was  not  the  work  of  Van  Buren.  The  New 
Englanders  voted  for  it,  because  they  were  certain  that  before 
long  they  could  secure  changes  favorable  to  themselves, — 
and,  meanwhile,  the  bill  prolonged  the  life  of  the  protective 
system.  It  passed  and  Adams  approved  it.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  voted  for  Jackson  and  the  Southerners  neces- 
sarily voted  for  him,  too ;  but  there  was  added  hatred  in 
their  hearts  toward  the  federal  government  that  persisted 
in  taxing  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  —  according  to 
their  mode  of  thinking. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  the  Adams  men  were  free  from 
reproach  in  their  campaign.  Adams,  himself,  was  above 
blame.  To  every  doubtful  suggestion,  he  invariably  said 
"No!"  He  declared  that  he  had  never  sought  public 
office  and  was  not  going  to  begin  to  seek  it  at  his  time  of 
lite.  His  adherents,  however,  were  bound  by  no  such 
scruples.  There  is  a  curious  collection  of  letters  that  passed 
between  Edward  Everett  and  John  McLean  whom  Adams 
had  retained  in  office,  although  it  was  fairly  certain  that 

I  John    Sul«y,    writing    to    J.    B.  ohuMtta   Hiftorioal   Sodety'B   Proeeei- 

Davia    from    Waahingtoii,     May    10,  ingt  for  February,  1916,  p,  212.     The 

1828,  stated  that  the  taiiS  bill  "was  ideas  of  the  time  as  to  the  relation  of 

engendered  between  the  avowed  anti-  mtaufactuiiiiE   and   farminK   and   the 

tariff  men  of  the  South,  and  the  pro-  justifieatioD  of  the  tariff  queBtion  may 

ftued  tariff  Jaokaon  men  of  the  middle  be  seen  in  Oaotge  Tibbita's  Emay  on 

■tatea.  and  framed  inoot  pointedly  bo  Oit    Exvtditnev    and    PraeticatMitii    of 

aa  to  bear  heavily  and  injurioualy  on  Imfromno  or  Creatino   Borne  MctrkeU 

New   Ensland.    in   the   hope    that   it  for   the   Sale    of   Aoricvltwal   Produe- 

would     thua     be     defeated."     Maaae-  lions  (Philadelphia,  1827). 
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McLeaD  favored  Jackson  and  was  even  working  in  his 
interests.  Everett  criticised  severely  the  giving  of  a  con- 
tract to  cany  the  mail  to  Isaac  Hill,  a  New  Hampshire 
newspaper  man  and  Jacksonian  politician,  for  it  was  a 
condition  of  the  contract  —  as  of  other  contracts  to  cany 
the  mail  —  that  the  contractor  could  transport  his  own 
products  free.  This  enabled  Hill  to  cany  on  an  intense 
printed  propaganda  against  Adams  among  the  farmers 
of  New  Hampshire.  McLean  insisted  that  a  contract  must 
be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  no  discrimination 
as  to  terms  could  be  made.  Also  replying  to  Everett  he 
declared  *  that'  Adams  could  not  have  made  changes  in  the 
offices  because  the  hostile  Senate  would  not  have  confirmed 
his  new  appointments.  Adams  refused  to  give  money  or 
place  to  secure  newspaper  support,  but  some  newspaper 
editors  supported  him,  nevertheless.  One  of  these  was 
John  Binns,  an  Enghshman  who  had  successfully  conducted 
a  paper  in  Pennsylvania  in  opposition  to  the  Duane  Repub- 
licans. Binns  had  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  pictorial  prop- 
aganda and  had  prepared  posters  depicting  the  most  dis- 
tressing incidents  in  Jackson's  career,  some  of  them  resting 
on  mere  rumor.  One  of  the  things  that  it  was  thought 
would  excite  hostility  against  Jackson  was  the  shooting  of 
militiamen  to  preserve  discipline.  The  Revolutionary 
device  of  coffins  at  the  head  of  a  handbill  containing  tfie 
printed  particulars  of  the  deed  that  was  denounced  was 
again  brought  into  requisition.'    Binns  also  printed  posters 

<  MaaBaehusetta       Bistorical       So-  brariea.    Tbe  two  <iO[H«a  of  tbe  oriKuiBl 

dety's  ProeredingM  for  February,  1006,  posters    in    tha   Library   ot    ConlMM 

p.  301.    There  U  nn  intereBtinx  letter  vary   in   importaiit  deUila.    See   alao 

from  lasoc  Hill  to  Henry  Lee,  dated  Official   Btcord  from  Ou   War  Dtvart- 

"Concord.  N.  H.,  Sept.  16,   1828"  in  mertl  and   tbe  Order*  of  General  Jaeh- 

Und..  (or  October.  1900.  ton  for  Shooting  The  Six  MiliHa  Men 

*The  bandbtUs  irer«  entatled  "Some  .  .  .  ihoviing  that  ihete  American  Citi- 

Acoount  of  some  of  the  Bloody  Deeds  tern  viere  Inhumanly  and  IlUgaliii  Mat- 

ot     OEN.     JACKSON."      FacsimilM  focrcd  (Concotd,  182S). 
ate  not  uncommon  in  the  larBer  li- 
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and  handbills  after  the  maimer  of  tombstones,  reciting  In 
"Monumental  Inscriptiona"  the  nusdeeds  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  reprinted  them  as  a  pamphlet;  but  the  "Binns 
Coffin  Hand  Bills/'  as  these  were  called,  do  not  seem  to 
have  stirred  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to. 

The  Adams  men  established  a  political  paper,  "Truth's 
Advocate  and  Monthly  Anti-Jackson  Expositor."  '  It  was 
published  at  Cincinnati  and  charged  Jackson  with  specu- 
lating in  western  public  lands  and  also  printed  the  old  tales 
of  his  pre-marital  relations  with  Mrs.  Jackson.  The  land 
speculations  were  indignantly  denied  and  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  Jackson  had  "speculated"  in  western  lands 
before  1828 ;  but  while  he  was  President  he  tried  to  buy  lands 
in  Mississippi  and  failed  to  do  so  owing  to  the  high  prices 
at  which  they  were  held,  —  of  course  this  was  before  the 
issuing  of  the  "specie  circular,"  The  fact  that  he  tried  to 
buy  lands  and  failed  does  not  of  course  prove  that  he  specu- 
lated in  lands  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate no  great  feeling  of  delicacy  on  his  part.  Finally,  some 
of  the  Jackson  leaders  thought  —  whether  justly  or  not 
is  unknown  —  that  the  Adams  men  had  in  mind  a  scheme 
to  report  Jackson  as  dead  just  before  the  election,  to  prevent 
people  voting  for  him,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Governor  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania  twenty  years  earlier.* 

<  A  good  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the  October  18.  1S06.  is  a  despatch  trom 

■I»rit  of   the   preddential   election   of  Philadelphia   anDOUDcing    tiie    murder 

this    year    is    to    read    coniecii  lively  of  Simon  Snyder  with  a  etrcumatontial 

Tmth'l   AdvoeaU.  pp.   4-20,   117-119;  account    of    finding    the    corpw.     An 

and    twenty   or    thirty    pages   in    the  editorial   comment   say  a   that   this   is 

Jacksonian   paper.    Tht    Uniltd   StaUt  impossilde   as   no   mention   wu  made 

Tdtgraj^  .  .  .  Extra      published      at  of  the  fact  in  Philadelphia  papers  of  a 

Washington  by  Oreen  and  Jarvia.  1at«T  date,  —  and  Snvdcr  was  elected 

■William  B.  Lewis  to  Martin  Van  Governor     eoon     aflcr.     For     a     still 

Buren,    September   27.    182S,    in    the  earlier  instance  of  the  same  manoeuvre, 

"Van    Buren     Manuscripts"    in    the  fcp     the     Ritkmond    and     Manchattr 

Library  of  Congress.  Adccrliser  of  November  8,  1796. 

In   tliB   Prtenburg  InltUioencer   for 
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All  together  the  story  of  the  presidential  campaign  ending  in 
1828  is  one  of  the  most  wofnl  in  our  annals. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  it  appeared  that  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  electoral  votes  had  been  cast 
for  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  and  only  eighty-three 
for  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts.'  This  was 
hailed  by  the  Jackson  men  as  a  great  popular  triumph  and 
it  did  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  history. 
None  the  less,  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  the  figures  a  bit 
before  acceding  to  this  or  any  other  assertion.  Jackson 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  every  State  south  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  three  Northwestern  States.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  twenty-eight  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  and  twenty 
of  the  thirty-six  v6tes  of  New  York.  The  one  hundred  and 
five  Southern  presidential  electors  who  had  voted  for  Jack- 
son received  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  votes,  while  the 
eighty-three  Adams  electors  had  received  three  himdred  and 
fifty-five  thousand.  The  four  and  three  quarters  millions 
of  free  people  in  the  North  in  1828  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  while  the  two 
and  one-half  million  Southern  whites  possessed  one  hundred 
and  five  electoral  votes,  each  Southern  presidential  elector 
representing  twenty-five  thousand  free  people,  while  each 
Northern  presidential  elector  represented  not  far  from  thirty- 
five  thousand  free  persons.^  This  was  due  to  the  working 
of  the  federal  ratio.*    Indeed,  Jackson  was  really  chosen  to 

•The  electoral  vot*  □(  1S28  ia  io  white  population  of  700,74S.     By  the 

Journal  of  llu  Senatt.  20th  Cone.,  ^d  vorking  of  the  federal  ratio  VirgiiiiA 

Seat., -p.  120.  and    Georsia    had    thirty-three    vot«a 

■  TaluDg  B  definite  caae.  New  Hamp-  in    tbe    national    Senate    and    House 

ahire    and   South    Carolina   each   had  of   Repreoentatjvea   to   MasMchuwtta* 

244,000  free  inhabilanla  acoordins  to  twenty-two  votes.    At  the  same  Unte 

the  Ctntua  of  1820.    But  New  Hamp-  Maseaohusette    waa    paying    into    the 

■hire  had  only  S  presidential  eleclon  federal  revenue  (2.774,22634  while  the 

to    II     (or    South    Carolina.     Again;  two    Southern    Stales    together    woe 

in  1810  Virginia  and  Georgia  together  paying  S590.428.26. 
had  a  total  white  population  of  729,319  'See  Centut  for  1820  (Washington, 

while    Massachusetts,    alone,    had    a  1821).    The  tsblea  of  population  ttm 
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tiie  presidency  by  the  solid  South,  as  was  quite  proper  as 
he  was  a  Southera  man,  a  slaveholder,  uid  a  cotton  grower. 
-  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  have  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  even  adding  the  twenty-four  electoral 
votes  of  the  Western  States  to  his  Southern  votes,  without 
the  aid  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  for  if  we  subtract 
the  forty-eight  votes  received  in  those  States  from  Jackson's 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  add  them  to  Adams's 
eighty-three,  Jackson  would  have  received  one  less  electoral 
vote  than  Adams.  Finally,  the  twenty-four  votes  of  the 
Northwestern  States  in  this  election,  as  things  were,  practi- 
cally counted  for  nothing  because  if  they  had  all  been  given 
to  Adams,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  votes 
had  remained  as  they  were,  Adams  would  have  had  only  one 
hundred  and  seven  electoral  votes  to  148  for  Jackson.^ 
Indeed,  however  one  manipulates  the  figures,  it  would  seem 
that  Jackson  was  raised  to  the  presidency  by  the  over-rep- 
resentation of  the  South  combined  with  the  employment 
of  most  unjustifiable  methods  by  his  partisans  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  New  York.  On  the  whole,  possibly  it  was 
more  honorable  to  have  been  defeated  in  1828  than  to  have 
been  elected. 

■ummBriied  at  the  beKinniiit.     Praeti-  oominled    and    ue    rapested    in    the 

eally   the   aame   Gguree   are   given   in  PoUlieian'i  Mantiat  (p.  4) ;    they  m 

Edwin    WilUanu'i    Net^York    Annual  somewhat  different  fTom  thooe  in  the 

lUgiUer  for  .  .  .  ISSO.  p.  335.  Annual      Refuter      far  .  .  .  1830   (p. 

WiUiams'a       Politician.',       Jtfanuol  344). 

(New- York,    October,    1S32)    contains  '  Nevertheless,   Professor  Pazaon  in 

the   vote,  for   presideatial   electors   in  the   MiuUiippi   Hiilorkal   Rtviev)   (ii, 

1828  and  for  the  nearest  locid  election.  3)   states   that   "the   iwHtical   revolu- 

making  it  useful  for  purposes  of  com-  tion  of  1828  opened  e,  perind  of  twelvo 

pBlison    with    the    above.     Ibid.,    (or  years  in  which  the  Mississippi  Valley 

1S34    gives    additional    lociJ    fi|[UrM.  ■  ■  .  oontroUed   the    destinies    of    the 

McMaster  (HiMtory  of  tht  .  .  .  Unilti  United    States"    and    Professor    Mo- 

StaUt,  V.  618)   gives  slightly  different  Laughlin  has  told  us  that  with  the  en> 

figures,    but   does    not   state   bis    au-  tnuiee  of  Jackson  to  the  White  House 

tbority.     The    figures    given    in    Wil-  "the   West   took   the   whip  luud"  Id 

liams's  Annual  BtgitUr  for  .  .  .  18SB  driving  forward  the  United  States, 
(p.  367)  seem  to  be  moat  OMefuUy 
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NOTE 
^  Democncy,  Historictll;  Considered.  —  In  its  ordinary  definition, 
"  democracy  "  implies  the  direct  rule  of  the  people ;  but  the  term 
people  is  susceptible  of  many  definitions.'  As  it  was  used  by  ancient 
philosophers  and  by  the  "  Fathers  "  it  denoted  the  aggregation  of 
persons  *who  shared  in  the  rule  of  the  community,  city,  or  state  that 
was  under  discussion.  In  its  widest  meaning,  it  would  include  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  from  birth  to  death  —  the  babe,  the  senile 
man  and  woman,  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  the  hard>working  laborer, 
and  the  long-houred  brain  worker.  Obviously,  all  these  cannot  take 
part  in,  the  direct  rule  of  the  state.  There  must  be  some  limitations' 
but  the  approximation  to  direct  rule  marks  the  steps  toward  the 
realizatioD  of  democracy.  In  Washington's  time  the  franchise  was 
limited  by.  law  and  even  more  limited  by  the  geographical  difficulty 
of  exercising  it.  Government  was  on  a  republican  basis.  The 
voters  represented  the  community  and  deputed  some  of  themselves 
to  represent  them  and  those  whom  they,  in  turn,  represented.*  Hie 
development  from  this  republican  form  of  government  to  that  of  an 
absolute  democracy,  where  every  one  takes  a  direct  share  in  the 
government,  is  marked  by  the  enUrgement  of  the  franchise,  the  pro- 
viding greater  facilities  for  exercising  it,  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
apportionment  to  do  away  with  advantages  of  wealth  or  of  political 
and  financial  corporations. 


>  Professor  W.  S.  Fbtkubod  of  Hm- 
TBrd  Univenity  lias  given  me  the 
foUowinE  ilefinitian  of  "democracy" 
in  ancient  days:  "Democracy 
■UDonB  the  Oreeks  meant  the  rule  of 
the  danat.  The  denux  in  a  strictly 
technical  sense  was  the  legally  con- 
stituted citisen  body  whether  it  in- 
eludftd  a  few  only  or  the  many.  In 
popular  usaae  it  meant  the  supremacy 
in  this  leBsfly  oTBaniied  body  of  the 
middle  and  lower  claases.  Demoe- 
racy  always  implied  the  settlement  of 
all  important  political  questions  by  the 
citiienq  met  in  a  geDenl  aasenbly." 
Moreover,  the  dtmot  did  not  include 
women,  children,  slaves,  or  ineffecUvea, 
so  that  the  drniot  itself  repraeented 
human  land  within  the  Beographical 
limits  of  the  state,  —  in  much  the 
same  way  that  "the  voters "  rep- 
wwonted   the  whole   mass  of  human 


beinCB  in  the  period  of  limited  suffrace. 
'  In  the  Virgima  Convention  of 
1829-1S30.  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield 
asked  the  members  to  observe  "how 
generally  the  introduction  of  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  has  been  followed  by  the 
caucus  syitem  of  nomination  .  .  . 
or  eoavention  to  make  a  regular  nomi- 
nation of  candidates,  to  diodpUne 
parties,  to  whip  in  all  who  hope  [to 
gain)  a  share  of  the  loaves  and  Hstiee 
in  their  turn,  and  to  whip  out  all  who 
show  a  disposition  to  rebel  against 
'regular  nomination.'  .  .  .  The  elee- 
tive  body,  in  fact,  is  the  caucus.  .  . 
The  freeholders  of  Virginia  .  .  .  want 
no  bollot-boi  to  hide  their  votes  from 
(heir  neighbours,  and  to  screen  them 
from  the  indignation  of  others."  Pro- 
etedingi  and  DebiUa  of  tht  Vuvanfl 
aiatt  ConrenHan  a/  18S9-S0  (Richmond, 
1890)  p.  400. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

PRESIDENT  JACKSON 

Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1829.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  persons  listened  to  his  address  which,  according 
to  one  favorable  hearer,  was  "excellent,  chaste,  patriotic, 
sententious,  and  dignified."  To  others  who  were  not  so 
favorably  inclined  to  the  new  President,  it  appeared  to  have 
nothing  in  it.  This  variety  of  opinion  was  more  than  usually 
marked  as  to  Jackson.  George  Livermore,'  a  Massachusetts 
man  who  later  became  a  strong  abolitionist,  described  Jack- 
son as  "gentle  and  affable  in  private  conversation."  On  the 
other  hand,  Jefferson  refused  to  appoint  Jackson  to  office 
in  1804,  declared  him  to  be  "rude,  malignant,  and  muddy 
headed"  in  1809,  and  warned  Monroe  years  afterward  not 
to  send  the  "Hero  of  New  Orleans"  to  Russia,  for  if  he  did 
Jackson  would  get  the  United  States  into  trouble  within 
one  month.  To  the  American  people  at  large  Jackson 
seemed  to  be  a  radical  and  was  acclaimed  as  such  by  some 
and  dreaded  by  others.  In  reahty,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  whatever  he  may  have  been  at  other  times,  Andrew 
Jackson  was  distinctly  a  conservative  and  used  the  powers 
of  his  high  office  to  restrain  rather  than  to  excite. 

The  older  writers,  who  were  mostly  from  the  North,  and 
James  Parton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  have  usually  de- 

1  MuaMltuMtta  Historical  Sode^'a  ProtMdinoi  for  ISKT-ISSS,  p.  420. 
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scribed  Jackson  as  a  man  of  small  mentality,  slight  knowledge 
of  books,  unversed  in  affairs,  and  having  a  frontiersman's 
illiterate  roughness.  All  these  statements  have  some  truth 
in  them,  but  the  general  expression  of  this  truth  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  tfue  that  Jackson  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  his  letters  copied  for  him  and  of  using  state  papers 
prepared  by  others,  but  so  was  Washington,  our  first 
President,  and  no  one  would  assert  that  he  was  unversed 
in  affairs  or  illiterate.  In  the  "Jackson  Papers"  at  Wash- 
ington there  are  many  letters  in  Jackson's  nnmistftkable 
handwriting.  In  them  there  are  errors  in  spelling  and  in 
punctuation,  but  not  more  than  one  finds  in  the  productions 
of  high  school  graduates  and  many  college  undergraduates 
of  the  present  day,  none  of  whom  can  be  spoken  of  as 
"illiterate."  In  point  of  fact,  Jackson's  spelling  belonged 
to  the  generation  before  Noah  Webster  placed  such  things 
in  the  cast  iron  jackets  that  Jefferson  refused  to  respect  and 
that  many  good  people  of  our  own  time  have  tried  to 
modify  under  the  guise  of  "simplified  spelling."  For  vigor 
of  expression  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  Jackson's  rough 
drafts  are  distinctly  creditable.  In  the  New  Orleans  cam- 
paign and  in  the  crises  of  his  presidential  career  his  judgment 
was  rapid  and  extraordinarily  certain.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  slight  knowledge  of  books,  but  he  had  read  the  Bible  or 
had  stored  in  his  memory  what  he  had  heard  others  read 
of  that  great  example,  and  he  sometimes  used  Shakespearian 
expressions.  He  was  no  scholar  or  man  of  books,  but  he 
probably  had  read  a  few  of  them  and  had  pondered  somewhat 
those  that  he  had  read.  He  came  Into  office  at  the  moment 
when  the  Hamiltonian  republican  form  of  government  was 
changing  to  the  more  democratic  institution  of  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Jackson  was  placed  by  circum- 
stances at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  being  there,  he 
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fought  for  it  as  intelligently  and  as  strongly  as  he  had  fought 
for  his  country  at  New  Orleans.  Moreover,  he  was  not  only 
the  representative  of  the  rising  democracy  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  and  of  frontier  radicalism,  he  was  more 
particularly  the  representative  of  the  cotton  planters.  To 
harmonize  Southern  agricultural  and  Northern  democratic 
interests  was  no  mean  task  and,  whether  we  like  Jackson 
and  his  policies  or  detest  him  and  them,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  from  his  own  point  of  view  he  performed  the 
task  that  came  to  his  hand  exceedingly  well. 

Jackson's  administrations  form  so  interesting  an  epoch 
in  our  history  that  it  will  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
statistical  and  industrial  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  those  years.  In  1S3Q  the  total  population  of  the 
country  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions.  These 
figures '  include  not  only  the  whites  but  the  free  colored 
persons  and  slaves.  Of  the  thirteen  millions  nearly  two  of 
them  lived  in  New  England,  three  and  one-half  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  three  and  one-quarter  in  the  Old  South.  West 
of  the  mountains  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  there  were  two 
millions  more  and  in  Missouri  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  numbered  nearly 
one  and  a  half  millions  and  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis- 

'The  exact  figurM  of  die  popula-  pendii"  thtA  caniea  the  stoTy  through 

tion  in  1830  are  hard  lo  get  at.  aa  the  the  Cemut  of   ISfiO.     The  Sgurei  are 

tables  in   the  otEcial  Ctttrut   of   1830  as  foUowa : 

are   aotnewbat  crude  in   rurangement.  Pmttlatow 

The  nurobera  in   the  text  have  been  "*  *^^ 

i«a<died    by   comUning   and   by   add-      New  En^aod 1,064,717 

ing  and  mbtracting   the  flgurea  given      Middle  Stataa 3,664,412 

in  this  volume  (up.  162.  163}  and  the      Old  South 8,261,282 

figures  given  in  S.  N.  D.  North's  Cen-      The  Southwest 2,031,498 

turv  of  Population  Ormnth  and  Grarge      Miraouri 140,466 

Tucker'a  PTogreu  of  the   Uniied  StaUa  Old  Northwest  .....      1,438,379 

in    Pojniiaiion '  and    We<Mi    in    Fifty  Territoriee    (Michigan.   Ar- 

Yeart.     The  first  edition  of  this  valu-  kansas,  Florida)      .     .     .         96,767 

able  work  was  published  at  New  York  District  of  Columbia  ■     ■     .      '  39334 

in  1843;  an  edition  that  was  printed  12  017,334 
at  the  eame  place  in  1866  has  an  "Ap- 
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trict  of  Columbia  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-ax 
thousand.  Grouping  the  figures  somewhat  differently,  we 
find  that  there  were  nine  millions  in  the  States  on  the  sea- 
board and  three  and  a  half  millions  in  Transappalachia.  If 
we  draw  the  line  a  third  way,  putting  the  free  soil  on  one  side 
and  the  slave  soil  on  the  other,  it  appears  that  in  the  former 
there  were  over  seven  million  people  and  in  the  latter  five 
and  one-half  miUions  including  the  elavee.  Some  thirty- 
five  hundred  of  the  population  of  the  free  States  were  re- 
turned as  slaves,  for  the  gradual  emancipation  plans  had 
not  yet  borne  their  full  fruit ;  in  the  Stave  States  and  Terri- 
tories there  were  over  two  million  slaves  to  over  three  and 
a  half  million  free  whites  and  free  blacks.  There  were 
then  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  free  colored 
persons  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  thousand  were  in  the  Slave  States ; 
of  these  more  than  one-half  were  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Looking  forward  to  1S40,  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  this  decade,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous abolition  agitation,  the  total  free  colored  population 
had  increased  only  sixty-seven  thousand  or  about  twenty 
per  cent,  which  is  certainly  much  less  than  one  would  have 
expected. 

Studying  the  figures  of  these  two  censuses,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  growing  importance  of  the  urban  population 
of  the  North.  New  York  had  already  hopelessly  outstripped 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  had  become  a  great  manu- 
facturing centre  and  point  of  distribution  for  products  of  all 
kinds  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  South  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  there  were  no  large  cities  In  1830, 
—  New  Orleans  with  forty-six  thousand  inhabitants  was  the 
only  city  that  could  compete  in  size  with  Northern  commei^ 
cial  ports.     In  the  next  ten  years,  owing  to  the  prosperity 
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of  the  cottoD  and  sugar  plantations  that  were  tributary  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  population  of  Mew  Orleans  in- 
creased one  hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent.  It  had  out- 
stripped Boston  and  was  very  neariy  as  large  as  Baltimore. 
The  "Censuses"  of  1820  and  1840  contain  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufacturing,  and  the  "Census  "  of  1840  gives  the  value  of 
the  year's  products  in  dollars.  The  science  of  statistics 
was  then  quite  rude  and  probably  these  figures  are  not  exact 
in  any  respect,  but  they  afford  an  interesting  glimpse  of  what 
the  people  were  doing,  —  which  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
study.  In  1820,  two  and  a  third  million  persons  were 
returned  as  engaged  in  industry  in  the  whole  United  States ; 
and  of  them  over  two  million  (83.4%)  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
(13.7%)  in  manufactures,  and  over  seventy-two  thousand 
(2.9%)  in  commerce.  In  1840  the  number  of  agriculturists 
had  increased  to  nearly  three  and  three-quari«rs  miUions 
(80.4%)  but  the  percentage  had  declined.  On  the  other 
hand  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  had  increased 
to  over  three-quarters  of  a  miUion,  while  the  proport.ion 
of  those  engaged  in  commerce  remained  almost  stationary. 
Looldng  at  the  matter  now  from  the  point  of  value  of  prod- 
ucts, it  appears  from  the  "Census"  of  1840  as  interpreted 
by  Professor  Tucker '  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  that  the 
value  of  the  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States 
was**  one  billion  sixty-three  million  dollars.  Of  this  six 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  agricultural  products,  two 

■  Soe  hia  Prognn  of  Hit  Uniltd  StaUt.  capital   employed.    He   tbonght    that 

pp.    136-U2.    160-201,   eapeciall?   the  the    iaaccurackiB    and    iDooii«iit«ndM 

table  on  p.  IBS.     The  Centut  of  1840  would   caR««t  one   another.    His   fig- 

sivee  DO  values  of  annual  productions  urea   may   be   used,   however,   in   the 

of   maoufBctures   and   commerce,    but  loufih  way  in  whidi   they  are  in  the 


Tucker  deduced  his  figuree  by  eetiinat-      teirt  of   the   preeent   volume   without 
ins  the  annual  products  as  the  equiv-      any  pretence  to  eiaetnew. 
nleot  of  twenty-five   per  cant  of  tlie 
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hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  manufactures,  and  only 
Bcventy-nine  millions  commerce.  The  distribution  by  geo- 
graphical sections  is  particulariy  instructive.  It  appears 
that  the  free-soil  Nori^h  produced  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  million  dollara'  worth  of  agricultural  products  to 
only  three  hiindred  and  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  for  the 
Slave  States  as  a  -whole,  including  in  this  latter  designation, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  to 
manufacturing,  New  England  and  the  other  States  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  the  Ohio  River,  not  including 
Missouri,  produced  manufactures  to  the  annual  value  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miUions,  while  the  whole  South  is 
credited  by  Tucker  with  the  production  of  only  forty-two 
millions.  His  figures  as  to  commerce  include  in  that 
designation  the  marketing  of  commodities  at  home  as  well 
as  external  commerce  and  navigation.  He  credits  the  North 
with  a  commerce  of  sixty-one  millions  and  the  South  with  a 
commerce  of  thirty-five  millions,  and  he  gives  the  annual 
product  of  the  "Fisheries"  at  nearly  twelve  million  dollars, 
and  of  this  nine  and  one-half  miUions  are  allotted  to  New 
England  and  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  the  remain- 
der to  New  York. 

Governmental  institutions  were  still  on  the  Jeffersonian 
model  in  1830  and  remained  so  substantially  for  some 
years  thereafter.  Jefferson's  idea,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  that  the  less  government  there  was  the  better, 
that  the  qualities  of  each  individual  should  be  developed 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  as  tittle  as  possible  should  be  taken 
from  the  people  by  taxation,  reasoning  that  all  such  exactions 
ultimately  fell  upon  the  working  man  in  the  form  of  increased 
rents  and  increased  prices  for  commodities  —  the  clothing 
and  food  and  fuel  for  himself  and  family.  This  had  been 
tiie  good  old  New  England  idea,  although  never  so  for- 
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mulated.  Id  the  South,  too,  each  great  plantation  formed  a 
little  community  by  itself,  and  the  functions  that  were  left 
for  the  State  governments  were  distinctly  limited.  Apart 
from  the  traoBportation  of  the  mails,  the  federal  government 
did  not  engage  in  any  social  function.  State  ownership 
and  operation  of  some  public  utilities,  as  canals,  and  also 
the  attempt  to  absorb  some  of  the  profits  derived  by  capital 
through  the  partnership  in  State  banks,  was  marked  at  this 
time,  but  a  few  years  demonstrated  to  the  voters  all  over 
the  country  that  the  State  govenunents  and  the  federal 
government  were  not  then  equipped  to  carry  on  such  enters 
prises.  The  army  and  the  navy  were  both  very  small,  and 
the  year  1840  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  acme  of 
inefficiency  of  both  these  branches  before  1860.  The  task, 
therefore,  to  which  Jackson  set  himself  was  something  so  un- 
like that  to  which  Presidents  after  1860  were  obliged  to 
address  themselves  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  realize  his 
point  of  view  and  his  reasons  for  action. 

Jackson  came  to  Washington  armed  with  a  "Rough 
Draft"  of  an  inaugural  address  written  in  his  own  hand.' 
It  deserves  close  attention,  although  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency  it  was  thoroughly  made  over  before  delivery. 
The  rough  draft  is  Jackson's  own.  In  it  he  says  that  he 
has  been  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  government 
"whose  vital  principle  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  controul 
its  measures."  Among  the  important  duties  of  the  pres- 
idency is  the  filling  of  the  offices  with  "individuals  uniting 
as  far  as  possible  the  qualifications  of  the  head  &  heart," 

'  A    ooDvenient    ooUeotion    of     the  430.    In  tlie  first  form  of  this  ptipar 

Mttiaof     of    Oen.     Andrao    Jackton  Jackson  fasd  writbeo  "ptotMtion  high 

WM  published  at  Concord,  New  Hamp-  enough    to  uuure,"   but   in   the  copy 

shin,  in   1837.     The  "Rough   DitSt"  taken  to  Washington  he  had  changed 

is  among  the  "Jackton  Papers"  in  the  the  phrase  to  read   "Judidoua  Twill 

Library   of   Congresa   and   is   printed  imposing   dutiea   high   enough    to   in- 

in  Banett'a  ATidrew  Jackton,  a,  425-  sure." 
VOL.  v.  — 2c 
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for  the  demand  for  moral  qualities  should  be  superior  to  that 
of  talents,  as  in  a  republic  fidelity  and  honest  devotion 
must  be  the  first  quahfication.  The  general  safety  must 
be  provided  for,  which  implies  the  provision  of  "  those  internal 
supplies  which  constitute  the  means  of  war."  A  "Judicious 
Tariff"  insuring  against  the  lack  of  these  supphes  will 
meet  with  his  cooperation ;  but  beyond  this  point  laws 
affecting  "the  natural  relation  of  the  labour  of  the  States 
are  irreconcilable  to  the  objects  of  the  Union,  and  threaten- 
ing to  its  peace  and  tranquility."  The  national  revenue 
should  be  applied  to  the  payment  first  of  the  national  debt 
and  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  Union.  The  necessity  of  conforming  to  this  principle  "is 
illustrated  by  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  expenditures  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement  has  already  created  in  several 
of  the  States."  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  powers 
granted  to  the  general  goverrunent  and  those  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people,  and  the  settlement  of  such  a 
line  must  be  governed  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise.  In  the  last  paragraph  Jackson  states 
some  of  the  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  as  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  the 
observance  of  the  strictest  economy,  a  judicious  tariff, 
"combined  with  a  fostering  care  of  commerce  &  agriculture," 
just  respect  for  States'-rights  as  the  best  check  to  the 
tendencies  to  consolidation  and  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  amongst  the  States  for  purposes  of  education 
and  internal  improvement.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  closely  Jackson's  career  as  President  followed  the  pre- 
scription of  the  inaugural.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the 
only  things  not  mentioned  that  were  to  arouse  great  con- 
troversy in  the  next  eight  years,  were  the  Bank  and  the 
currency. 
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Jackson's  first  task  was  to  select  his  official  advisers,  and 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  was  not  fortunate.  As 
a  military  man,  he  naturally  wanted  persons  about  him  who 
would  be  efficient  in  the  administratioD  of  their  own  depart- 
ments, would  not  be  officious  in  giving  advice,  and  would 
be  men  in  whom  he  had  every  confidence.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  abandoned  the  sage  politicians  of  the  old  school,  either 
because  he  was  in  a  condition  of  tutelage  or  because  he  dis- 
trusted their  motives.  Instead  he  appointed  personal 
friends  and  politicians  whose  fortunes  were  closely  bound  up 
with  his  own.'  One  of  them  was  Major  Eaton,  who  was 
almost  a  member  of  his  family.  To  him  he  gave  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War.  The  one  good  appointment  was  that 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  tor,  however 
much  confidence  Jackson  felt  in  his  own  ability  to  manage 
home  affairs,  he  wanted  a  strong  man  to  stand  between  him 
and  foreign  powers.  Van  Buren  was  not  a  great  man,  but 
he  had  principles,  and  at  this  time  his  principles  were  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Jackson,  although  later  his  anti- 
slavery  attitude  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  Southern 
cotton  growers,  among  whom  Jackson  must  always  be 
reckoned.  Native  abihty  combined  with  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  men  and  situations,  not  always  in  a  wire- 
pulling sense,  had  made  Van  Buren  an  expert  politician, 
and  he  soon  acquired  a  very  strong  influence  with  the  new 
President.  In  treating  of  Jackson's  administrations,  one 
always  writes  of  "the  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  which  was  a  name 
given  by  his  enemies  to  a  group  of  confidential  advisers  who 
had  served  Jackson  long  and  faithfully  and  were  men  of 

'  Cbarlefl    H.    Ambler's    tAJt    ond  pointment  to   some  high  office.    The 

i>Mrv<tf./i»Anflov(l,97miidl23.     Floyd  Diani  runs  from  March.  1S31,  to  Feb- 

had  doQB  eTeiything  powible  to  pro-  ruorv.    1834.    and    in    its    vicor    and 

niot«  Jaokson'a  electioii  and  waa  keenly  vituperation  o[  JAckaon  and  hie  minbiDa 

(Uaappoiiited  at  not  receiving  an   ap-  rivals  that  of  J.  Q.  Adanw. 
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peculiar  abilities  as  William  B.  Lewis  and  Amos  Kendall. 
These  were  given  minor  offices  and  Jackson  sought  their 
advice,  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Lewis  for  some  years  and  of 
Kendall  for  a  shorter  time,  and  they  essayed  to  direct  the 
presidential  steps  in  the  ways  that  seemed  best  to  them. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  unusual,  but  has  received  undue 
opprobrium.  The  phrase  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  conveys  an 
entirely  wrong  impression,  as  its  inventors,  who  hated 
Jackson,  doubtless  meant  it  should.  It  is  pleasing  to  look 
upoA  another  picture  of  his  life  in  the  "Palace,"  as  the 
White  House  was  often  called,  even  as  late  as  1830.  We 
can  picture  him  sitting  with  his  nephew's  family,  with 
the  children  playing  about.  It  was  in  one  of  the  larger 
parlors  with  an  open  fire  and  Jackson  was  smoking,  a  habit 
which  was  not  nearly  so  common  among  men  in  those  days 
as  it  was  later,  for  then  most  male  tobacco  users,  especially 
in  the  South,  chewed  rather  than  smoked,  and  probably  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Jackson's  smoking  attracted 
attention.  We  may  imagine  Van  Buren,  Lewis,  or  Kendall 
as  being  announced,  and  when  the  visitor  appeared,  he  and 
Jackson  would  sit  together  in  front  of  the  fire  or,  if  there 
was  anything  very  private  to  be  considered,  would  retire 
to  a  comer  of  the  room  or  perhaps  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  there  consult  together.  At  this  stage  of  his  career, 
Jackson  was  distinctly  a  gentleman  and,  when  undisturbed, 
an  agreeable  companion.  A  most  unfortunate  situation 
arose  in  connection  with  Major  Eaton.  In  Januaiy,  1829, 
he  had  married  a  rather  too  well-known  Washington  woman. 
Almost  at  once,  a  furious  feud  arose  between  the  wives  of 
the  other  Cabinet  officers  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  was  ener- 
getically upheld  by  the  President.'    Stories  had  circulated 
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about  his  and  Mrs.  Jackson's  premarital  relations.  He 
insisted  that  there  was  just  as  little  truth  in  the  Eaton  scan- 
dal as  there  had  been  in  the  earlier  Jackson  scandal,  and 
that  was  none  at  all.  The  principal  person  to  profit  by  this 
situation  was  Martm  Van  Buren,  who  was  a  widower  and 
therefore  able  to  recognize  Mrs.  Eaton  without  a  household 
insurrection,  while  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  anything  to 
placate  Jackson.  It  was  a  condition  that  could  not  con- 
tinue, and  was  terminated  by  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  ^ 
and  the  appointment  of  new  heads  of  departments  who  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  first.  Van  Buren  went'  to  London 
as  minister,  and  some  time  later  Eaton  went  to  Madrid  as 
American  representative  there,  taking  his  wife  with  him  — 
and  the  first  doubts  had  been  planted  in  President  Jackson's 
mind  as'  to  the  uprightness  of  Calhoun's  character. 

Apart  from  the  Eaton  Affair,  the  first  noticeable  incident 
in  the  Jacksonian  administration  was  the  removal  of  a 
large  number  of  ofiSc&-holders  and  the  appointment  of  good 
"Jackson  men"  to  their  places.  As  Andrew  Jackson  had 
been  the  choice  of  the  "solid  South,"  there  were  naturally 
very  few  changes  among  the  officers  in  that  section,  for 
they  were  all  Jackson  men  ' ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 

■  Willum  T.  Bury,  the  PoBtmsatar-  and  in  Luoy  M.  Salmon'a  "Appolot- 

GeuM«l,   WM   retained  —  although   he  ing  Power  of  the  PreaideDt"  in  Ameri- 

oflered     bi*     resiKDation.     There     are  e«n    Hiatorieal    Anodation'a    Papen, 

Bome   intareeting   and   incooeequential  i,  347.     In  hia  "Removal  of  OfGclala 

lettua  from  him  to  hia  daughter  bl  the  by  the  Preeideata"  in  American  His- 

Atntrican  HitUrrical  RetUw,  xri,  327-  torical  Aaaociation'a  BrjierU  for  18W, 

336.  i,  74.  Fiah  sivea  a  liat  of  ptwdential 

'On   March   24,    1830,   Poetmaat«r-  officM  vacated  at  this  time.    He  aue- 

OeD«ral  Barry  reported  Uie  number  of  Beata   that   the   Gguraa   in   thia  latter 

deputy  postmastera  removed  between  table   mean   very   little   becauae   on^ 

March  4,    1829   and   March   22.    1830  heads    of    departmenta    are    included, 

at  491,  of  whom  63  were  in  the  South.  but  the  change  of  one  of  theee  officM* 

See    Senate    DiiemnerU$,    2lBt    Cong.,  might  mean  the  diicharge  of  many  old 

lat  Seaa.,   No.   106.     This  table  ia  re-  employeea    and    the    appointment    of 

peated     in     NUa't     Weekly    Regiiler,  other  peraona.    It  ia  impoesible  to  do 

sxxviii,  106.     It  ia  given  alao  in  Fisb'a  better,  beeauae  tba  "Eieculive  Joui~ 

Cinl   Stnict   and  Uie   Patronaoe,    12Q,  ludg  of  the  Senate"  for  tlM  firat  threa 
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removals  were  In  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington  City,  where  the  offices  were  largely  occupied 
by  Adams  men.  Up  to  Jackson's  accession  in  1829,  public 
office-holding  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  more 
aristocratic  modes  of  bread-winning  and  the  offices  had  been 
filled  with  people  from  the  so-called  "upper  walks  of  life." 
Moreover,  office-holding  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent occupation,  —  a  man,  once  in  a  custom-house  job 
or  a  post-office  place,  expected  to  continue  in  it  as  long  as 
he  Uved,  or,  at  all  events,  as  long  as  he  could  work  or  make 
a  pretence  of  so  doing,  and  the  chances  were  good  that  he 
would  pass  on  the  office  to  his  son  or  his  son-in-law,  or  a 
nephew,  perhaps.  In  1829,  there  were  in  the  departments 
officials  whose  appointments  bore  the  signature  of  President 
Washington.  The  office-holders  at  the  capital  and  through- 
out the  country  had  acquired  house  property  and  lived  on  a 
scale  commensurate  to  their  salaries,  expecting  that  these 
would  continue.  They  looked  upon  government  jobs  as  the 
holders  of  business  places  regarded  their  positions  in  those 
days,  —  the  duties  of  the  place  were  to  be  discharged  faith- 
fully and  to  the  best  of  a  man's  abilities,  and  that  being  done 
the  position  would  be  his  as  long  as  he  could  carry  on  the 
work.  In  Penn^tvania  and  in  New  York,  more  especially 
perhaps  in  the  latter,  a  system  had  grown  up  of  distributing 
the  local  State  offices  among  the  members  of  the  party  in 
power.  The  system  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
offices  belonged  to  the  victors.  This  development  was  partly 
due  to  the  extraordinary  pre-Revolutionary  conditions 
that  had  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  practically  all 
power  had  been  centred  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
people  living  in  one  geographical  unit.    The  rest  of  the 

y«ui  of  JhIuoh'b  MJminUtnttlon  u«  poouUMly  imtsting  In  tlie  vagueoMi  of  Uw 
infomutioD  Uierein  given. 
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people  of  Pennsylvania  had  had  no  share  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  province.  They  were  divided  geo- 
graphically and  racially,  and  the  subsequent  political  con- 
tests became  very  bitter.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the 
Pennsylvania  common  people  when  th^  gained  control 
of  affairs  should  look  upon  salaries  paid  by  the  State  as  part 
of  that  control,  and  when  they  in  turn  became  divided  into 
two  parties  it  was  Ukewise  perfectly  natural  that  whichever 
party  was  successful  should  regard  the  offices  as  belonging 
to  itself.  In  New  York,  the  case  was  somewhat  different 
—  somewhat  worse,  if  possible.  The  first  constitution  of 
that  State  had  given  the  appointment  of  State  officers  to  the 
governor  and  foiu:  senators  sitting  as  a  Council  of  Appoint^ 
ment.-  Any  political  party  that  could  capture  this  Council 
and  a  legislative  majority  had  the  whole  political  patronage 
of  New  York  at  its  disposal,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  easiest  way  to  keep  in  power  was  to  use  the  public  offices 
as  a  fund  with  which  to  reward  or  punish  one's  pohtical  friends 
or  political  enemies.  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
victory,"  which  was  attributed  to  Governor  Marcy  of 
New  York,  simply  stated  the  truth  as  to  that  State.  It  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  New  Yorkers  and  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  the  people  of  the  Transappalachian  North- 
west—  who  agreed  with  them  in  pohtical  methods — should 
carry  those  methods  into  national  politics,  and  this  they  now 
proceeded  to  do. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  political  party 
had  occupied  the  national  offices,  for  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe  were  all  of  one  political  family  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  regarded  himself  as  their  natural  political  successor. 
There  had  been  no  political  changes  in  the  offices  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  government 
bad  been  administered  in  that  generation.     Methods  that 
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had  come  down  from  colonial  times  and  bad  been  imported 
originally  from  England  had  been  gradually  changed  to 
adapt  themselves  to  early  nineteenth  century  conditions. 
There  were  still  great  vagaries  in  accoimting  and  the  Third 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  and  after  him  the  Comptroller 
reported  the  unpaid  balances  year  after  year.  Some  of 
these  statements  are  worth  a  moment's  notice.  For  years 
an  unpaid  balance  was  reported  due  from  John  Adams,  even 
as  tate  as  1S37,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  of  over  twelve 
thousand  dollars  of  an  appropriation  that  had  been  made 
for  the  "accommodation  of  his  household"  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  to  Washington,  because  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President's  steward  had  not  agreed  as  to  the  form  of 
voucher.'  Another  case  was  that  of  Benjamin  Austin,  also 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  for  years  returned  with  an  unpaid 
balance  against  him  of  over  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  conflict  between  the  federal 
and  State  governments  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  sup- 
port the  incapacitated  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812.  In 
1818,  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  was  debited  with  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  a  contract  for  manufacturing  copper. 
Roosevelt  and  one  of  his  sureties  had  been  imprisoned  and 
had  been  released  by  order  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  presumably  for  good  reasons,  —  but  the  unpaid 
balance  was  carried  on  the  books.  The  clerks  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  custodians  of  the  contingent  fund 
fared  ill  because  of  differences  of  opinion  with  successive 
auditors ;  in  1819,  John  Beckley's  executors  were  charged 
with  over  five  thousand  dollars  for  which  a  judgment  had 
been  obtained.  Charles  Pinckney  was  charged  with  an 
unpaid  balance  of  over  twelve  thousand,  as  minister  to 

'  The  follovins  detail*  are  t&ken  ComplToUer  of  the  Tnaaary  .  .  .  F^b- 
ftom  the  "List  of  Balances"  trans-  ruary  IS,  1S20,"  Hmitt  Docinumtt, 
niitt«d    with    the    "Letter    from    the       leth  Cong.,  Ut  8«m.,  No.  SO. 
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Spain  years  before,  but  he  alleged  that  tiie  United  States 
owed  him  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  seems  to  be  cei^ 
tain  that  EMmund  Randolph  still  owed  fourteen  thousand 
of  the  original  forty-nine  thousand  for  which  judgment  had 
been  entered  against  him  for  money  unaccounted  for  on  his 
resignation  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1794.  It 
is  evident  that  any  one  adding  up  all  these  figiires  and  taking 
as  proven  every  statement  made  by  a  treasury  official 
could  make  out  a  very  bad  case  against  the  administrations 
from  Washington  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  that  detailed  analyses 
of  them,  showing  that  pretty  much  everything  could  be 
explained,  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  At 
all  events,  the  holders  of  public  office  in  1829  were  looked 
upon  as  "rascals"  by  those  who  wanted  to  be  their  suc- 
cessors. The  few  cases  of  actual  fraud  that  were  found 
were  treated  with  a  ferocity  that  ^owed  how  difficult  it 
was  to  justify  the  actxial  division  of  the  spoils  of  victoiy 
among  the  victors. 

The  Jackson  men  thronged  to  Washington  and  demanded 
jobs.  One  man  asked  for  anything  that  would  yield  any- 
where from  three  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
except  a  clerkship.  Upon  being  pressed  for  his  reasons  for 
the  exception,  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  write. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  the  new  government  advised  that  all 
the  applicants  should  be  sent  to  their  homes.  This  would 
give  the  excitement  a  chance  to  subside  and  the  whole 
subject  could  be  taken  up  in  the  coming  autumn.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  next  few  months 
as  to  the  offices  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
in  our  history,  although  probably  the  enemies  of  ihe  new 
regime  greatly  exaggerated  the  hardships  of  the  displaced 
officials  and  the  number  of  them.  One  man,  who  wanted  a 
scientific  berth  in  an  exploring  expedition,  repaired  to  the 
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capital.  He  wrote  that  when  the  office-seekers  had  long 
faces  he  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  the  "General"  because 
the  new  President  might  have  done  as  he  pleased,  if  he  had 
"kicked  his  pretended  jackals  to  the  devil,  but  it  seems  that 
every  Jackson  dog  and  cat,  bom  and  unborn,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for."  '  Like  all  great  soldiers,  Jackson  had  unbounded 
faith  in  himself  and  every  confidence  in  his  friends,  —  and 
appointed  them  to  office  without  any  regard  to  their  capac- 
ities and  experience.  One  of  these  men  was  Samuel  Swart- 
wout,  who  had  attracted  Jackson's  attention  at  the  time  of 
the  Burr  triab  in  Richmond  by  the  courage  and  pertinacity 
with  which  he  maintained  himself.  Swartwout  went  to 
Washington  to  get  anything  that  he  could  pick  up  "in  the 
general  scramble  for  plunder."  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
he  was  given  the  most  profitable  job  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  federal  offices,  the  coUectorship  of  customs  at  New  York. 
In  a  few  years  time  he  was  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  one 
and  one  quarter  million  dollars  and  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign 
country;  but  it  is  not  unhkely  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  bad  conduct  of  those  xmder  him'  and  of  his  own 

■Letter    of    WHliain    Oakes    dated  spoQ   won  by   their  efforta."     On  tha 

Haroh   17.   IS29,  in  the  posiession  of  contrary,    McLean    thousht   that   the 

Mr.     Walter     Deane    of    Cambridge.  General    would    eihibit    evidsncea    of 

Oakea  was  a  diatingulahed  early  New  magnanimity  which  would  "Suih  the 

England  iMtanist.  cheek  ol  big  bittereet  enemiM,"    It  is 

An  example  of  the  tboraughnesa  of  worth  noting  that  McLean,  refusing  to 

the    Pennsylvania    politiciana    is    the  dismiaa  postmasters,  was  made  a  judge 

Findlay  or   Finley   family;     of    them.  of    the    Supreme    Court     Maatnchu- 

fiv«  members  of  one  generation  were  in  Htts   Hiatorical   Society's   Ptoetadinet, 

office    in    1B30;     "Torrence    Papers"  SrdSeriee,  i,  386. 

in   Ohio   Historical   and   Philosophical  ■  Walter  Barrett's  Old  Jf«rcAanti  tif 

Society'*   Quarterl],.    i.    80    note,    and  Nets  York  City,  third  seriea,  26G.     Fish 

there  is  a  good  deal  of  otiier  similar  (Cinl   Semea   and   iht   Patrtmagt.   ch. 

Qlustrative  matter  in  the   same   num-  vi)  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  in- 

ber.  formation  as  to  the  defalcations  of  this 

It   is    noticeable    that   in    August.  period.     He  ia  very  eevere  on  Swart- 

1828,  John  McLean  wrote  to  Edward  wout  and  writes  that  he  "passed  the 

Everett  that  it  was  impossible  to  be-  evening    of    his    days    abroad."     Ao- 

lieve   that  Jackson  would  "lend  him-  cording  to  Barrett  he  died  peacefully 

■elf  and  the  powers  of  his  office,  to  the  in  New  York  City  in  1856,  which  would 

miserable  catereis  for  office,  who  look  seem  to  confirm  the  statement  that  tha 

upon   the   Treasury   of  the   Dnion   aa  government    ultimately    lost    nothing 
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inability  to  distinguish  between  good  men  and  bad.  The 
number  of  actual  removals  from  office  and  the  proportion 
of  the  removals  to  the  total  number  seeniB  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  historical  writers.  Of 
some  six  hundred  and  twelve  presidential  officers,  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  removed,  and  the  highest 
estimate  of  the  number  of  deputy  postmasters  removed  was 
six  hundred,  and  there  were  then  about  eight  thousand 
deputy  postmasters  in  the  country.' 

Apart  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  public  service,  where 
Jackson's  ideas  closely  followed  Northern  radicalism,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  distinctly  conservative.  As  to  the 
tariff,  he  had  to  tread  very  warily)  because  his  supporters  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  had  very  different  ideas 
on  protection,  and  they  came  near  splitting  the  Union  over 
their  differences.  As  to  internal  improvements,  however, 
Jackson  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  that 
part  of  the  American  System;  and,  if  the  tariff  had  to  be 
continued  and  produced  a  surplus  revenue,  he  suggested 
that  after  the  debt  was  all  paid,  the  surplus  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  according  to  the  federal  ratio 
and  be  by  them  expended  in  internal  improvements*  or 
otherwise  as  each  State  might  determine  for  itself.  'While 
in  the  Senate,  Jackson  had  voted  for  the  Survey  Bill  of 

by   SwBTtwout.    The  Uttar   with   hSa  John  P.  Timberlake,   the  roimer  hua- 

fklhei  h»d  for  A   long  tima  be«n  «n-  band   of    Mn.    Eaton,    wu    indebted 

gaged  in  Tedaiming  low-lying  lands  in  to  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  over 

thevioinityof  New  York  City,  and  thsM  fourtoen    thousand   dollars,    and    that 

wete  turned  over  to  the  govemment  no  «ult  hftd  been  entered  against  her 

(see  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bolidlor  father's  estate  as  a  suiety  because  the 

of   Qie    Treasury,"    November,    1843,  distriot  attorney  had  "inferred"  that 

in  Houte  of  Revratniaiiva  Documenl*,  he  had  died  insolvent.     See  tor  a  some- 

28th  Cong.,  lat  Bese.,  No.  35,  p.  63).  what  different  account   the  Diart/   of 

Samuel  Swartwout'a  wife  was  the  niece  John  Floyd,  21&-2:K). 
of  Cadwalladcr  D.   Golden.    This  re-  'Fish's   Cinl   Serrict  and   At   P<^ 

port  of  the  solicitor  of  the   treasury  Tonage.  125. 

deeervM   oaieful   analysis.     From   an-  '  Richardson's  AfvHogH  and  Paper*, 

Other  emtry  it  appears  that  the  late  ii,  452. 
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1824  and  also  for  the  bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,^  the  first  river  and  harbor  biU  in 
our  history ;  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  been 
as  confused  as  those  of  President  Monroe  who  had  accepted 
the  principle  that  Congress  could  vote  money  for  an  internal 
improvement,  but  could  not  undertake  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  such  an  improvement. 

The  test  came  suddenly  over  a  bill  that  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  authorize  the  federal  government  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  the  "Maysville,  Washington,  Paris, 
and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company."  Great  systems 
of  internal  improvements  had  been  brought  forward.* 
Among  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  hne  of  communi- 
cation from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One 
idea  was  to  open  a  road  from  Buffalo  to  Washington  City ; 
thence  to  follow  the  Cumberland  Hoad  to  Ohio  and  so  on  in 
a  general  southwestwardly  direction  to  New  Orleans. 
Another  project  called  for  a  road  through  the  western  parts 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the. National  Road  and 
thence  across  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf.  It  was  planned 
that  either  of  these  lines  would  cross  the  Ohio  River  at 

'See    St.     George    L.     SiousMt's  Orieuis.    On  March  18.  1S2S.  a  "It»- 

"  Memphii  aa  a  Gat^wo}'  to  the  West"  port  of  the  Racoonouiuioe  of  A  Route 

(TVnncMEc  HUUtkoI  Magtaine,  March  for  a  Nntjoiud  Road  from  ZaneavOlB, 

and   June.    1917}.     This   papec  has  a  Ohio     to     Florence,     Alabaina"     WM 

much  broadec  interest  than   the  title  transmitted  to  Congress  (Houtt  Dacu- 

indicatea.  mentt,  20th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.,  No.  20B]. 

■  There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncone-  This   was   followed   on   December   21, 

lated    information     on     internal     im.  1830,  by  "A   Statement  of   Disburse' 

provements.   both   from   the  eoonomio  ments''  made  since  178B  for  (ortifica- 

and   political    aspects   in   the   prfnted  tdons,   light^housee,    penalons,   and  in- 

publio      documents      and,      doubtless.  temal     improvements     (Hsuh     Docu- 

much  more  in  manuscript.     Among  the  mentt,  2l8t  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  No,  11). 

printed  reports  are  a  "Letter  from  the  From  this  it  appears  that  $6,310,830.11 

the       Post-Master      General"     dated  had  been  spent  for  internal  improve- 

November    28,     1803,    giving    details  ments,    rivers,    and   harbors.    In    the 

as    to    unprofitable    post   roads.    An-  same  period  over  thirteen  million  dol- 

other  report  dated   March   21,    1800.  lars  had  been  spent  for  fortifioctjons, 


gives  an  estimate  of  the  probable  three  millions  for  light-houses.  twenty 
expense  of  openittg  a  "Horse  Road"  millions  for  peosiotis,  and  one  hundred 
between    Athena,    Georgia,    and    New      and  eighty  millions  for  tite  public  debt. 
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Maysville  and  thence  run  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  From 
that  point  the  road  would  proceed  by  one  of  several  routes 
through  Tennessee.  The  bill  was  abruptly  brought  for- 
ward and  passed  without  adequate  discussion.  What  the 
anti-Jackson  men  had  in  their  minds  can  only  be  Burmised ; 
but,  knowing  Jackson  and  Jackson's  power  as  we  now  do,  it 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  even  so  maladroit  politicians 
as  Henry  Qay  and  his  followers  should  have  selected  an 
internal  improvement  confined  to  the  State  of  Kentucky 
to  test  Jackson's  sincerity  and  power.  Possibly  the  fact 
that  the  next  portion  of  the  road  would  be  through  Tennessee 
suggested  to  them  that  it  might  meet  with  his  favor.  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  one  with  his  chief  on  this  subject.  He  saw 
with  glee  the  chance  that  the  bill  gave  him.  He  at  once 
told  the  President  what  was  going  forward.  They  were 
riding  out  together  on  the  Tenallytown  Road.  Jackson 
listened  intently  and  asked  his  friend  to  put  his  ideas  into 
writing.  Thereupon  Van  Buren  pulled  a  written  document 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  President.  Jackson 
took  it  home  with  him  and  said  nothing  about  it  for  several 
days.  The  friends  of  the  measure^  not  liking  the  delay,  visited 
the  President  to  persuade  him  to  approve  the  bill ;  but  Jack- 
son remained  firm,  and  on  May  27, 1830,  sent  in  his  first  veto 
message/  and  thus  he  put  an  end  for  a  generation  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  land  transportation  system  at  federal  expense. 

<  RJohBrdsoD'B  Maiaott  and  Papen  ins  soenei  in  my  endMvora  to  ptw^at 

<f   On   pTttidmtt,    ii,   483;     Baasett'^  him  from  avoiring  hii  intentioiia  b»- 

Andrtm  Jackttm,  ii,  475-406.  tore  the  lull   paooed   the  two  Iioubbb. 

On  January  30.   1864,   Vui  Buren  My  apprehension   being,   that  if   Mr. 

wrote  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Clay   oould    be   made    to    beliova   it 

"You   ft   I    oan    never   forset  the  poMibla  tbat  tbe  Oenl  would  dare  to 

ardor  with  which   Oenl  JmIuoh   pur-  v«to  ao  Int  Imp  Bill  in  tiie  then  atata 

sued  mch  objects  A  the  world  knows  of  public  opinion,  he  would  change  its 

the    Buccen    which    crowned    its    ef-  character  from  a  local   to   a  geiwnl 

fotta.     I  think  I  have  pointed  out  to  object." 

you  the  spot  in  the  vidnity  of  Wash-  For  this  quotation  and  many  vslo. 

ington,  where  the  Maysville  veto  was  able  citationa,  I  am  Indebted  to  Bdr. 

dMid«d  upon,  ft  I  had  the  most  amua-  B.  M.  Bulley  of  De  Land,  Horida. 
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Other  most  interesting  achievements  of  Jackson's  time 
were  the  eecuring  access  to  the  British  West  Indies  and 
tiie  wrenching  payment  for  spohations  from  France.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  remarkable  that  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  Edward  Livingston  should  have  been  able  to 
achieve  what  experienced  diplomatists  like  James  Monroe 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Jack- 
sonian  historians  have  attributed  it  to  the  might  of  their 
hero  coupled  with  the  suppleness  of  Van  Buren;  but  in 
reality  these  remarkable  successes  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national politics  were  due  to  the  march  of  events  rather  than 
to  any  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Jacksonians.  The  question 
of  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  is  so  full  of 
turnings  and  twistings  that  one  can  read  diplomatic  papers 
by  the  hundreds  of  pages  and  fail  to  gain  any  clear  under- 
standing of  it.  American  trade  was  confined  mainly 
to  trans-oceanic  commerce  —  the  greater  part  of  which  • 
went  to  Britain,  —  to  supplying  the  West  Indians  with  food 
—  taking  their  produce  in  exchange,  —  and  to  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  itself.  The  New  Englanders 
wished  to  reestablish  their  commerce  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  with  Newfoimd- 
land.  On  the  other  hand  it  had  become  a  cardinal  principle 
of  American  policy  to  exclude  all  foreign  vessels  from  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  British,  on  their  part,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  American  shipping  to  the  trans-oceanic 
trade,  but  they  very  much  desired  to  build  up  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Newfoundland, 
and  Canada  by  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  provisioning 
the  British  West  Indies.^    At  the  same  time  the  British 

■The  official  pspera  relatioE  to  the  may    be    mentioned     the    following: 

loog-drawn-out    contest    as    to    trade  Hmue    Documenfi,     I9th    Cong.,    2nd 

between    the   United   States   and   the  Sees..   No.  2   (Colonial  Trade):    ibid., 

BritUh    colonies    are     buried     in    the  No.  46  (British  Statutes  and  Acta  of 

Kovemmental     documentti.     Of     these  ConsteBB   on    Trade    with    the    West 
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wished  to  retain  the  carriage  of  their  West  Indian  products 
to  Europe  to  their  own  vessels.  This  commerce  in  several 
of  its  hranches,  at  any  rate,  would  be  greatly  facihtated  by 
allowing  British  vessels  to  take  part  in  the  coastwise  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  We  may  suppose  a  British 
ship,  saihng  from  London  to  Halifax,  there  leaving  one' 
cargo,  taking  on  board  another,  and  going  to  New  York. 
Perhaps  a  cargo  might  be  obtained  at  that  port  for  Jamaica ; 
but  undoubtedly  it  would  often  add  greatly  to  the  profits 
of  the  voyage  if  a  part  of  a  cargo,  at  any  rate,  could  be  taken 
from  the  Northern  port  of  call  to  Charleston  or  Savannah, 
where  more  cargo  might  be  obtained  for  Jamaica.  Any  such 
traffic  between  ports  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited 
by  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws.  On  the  other  hand, 
Americans  were  practically  debarred  from  direct  commerce 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  with  the  British  West 
Indies.  During  a  large  part  of  this  time,  British-American 
international  relations  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  George 
Canning,  Britain's  foreign  minister,  and  Stratford  Canning, 
his  cousin,  the  British  represfentative  at  Washington.  The 
persistent  hostility  of  the  first  of  these  to  the  United  States 
has  already  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  present  work. 
Stratford  Canning  was  a  conscientious  Enghshman,  who 
possessed  rather  more  temper  than  did  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  —  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  for  one  instant  that  either  of  these 
gentlemen  had  anything  hut  the  best  interests  of  his  own 
country  at  heart ;  but  they  did  not  get  on  well  together  and 
Stratford  Canning  left  Washington  for  another  post.  In 
1827,  George  Canning  died,  and  in  1829,  Lord  Aberdeen, 

ludiM) :     <Md.,   No.   144   (Biporta   to  BritM  and  Foreign  Slatt  Papert.  vob. 

Hid   Importa   from   Britiah   American  iv,  v.  liv.  ivii,  iviiJ ;    Edward  SmiUi'i 

Coloniea);      Houte     DocmnenU,     2lBt  Bngtand   and   Amtrica   afUr   Irtdepen- 

Cong.,  2nd  Seta..  No.  22  (Papers  re-  denee,   ch.   xri,   and   BaBsett'e  Andra» 

Uting    to    the    Mttlemeot   of    1830) ;  Joektm,  ii.  656-663. 
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always  conciliatory,  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  foreign 
offioe.  Van  Buren  instructed  McLane,  our  representative 
at  London,  to  pursue  an  extremely  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
had  too  long  and  too  tenaciously  resisted  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in  her  colonies  and  in 
other  ways.  The  British  government  on  its  part  laid  hold 
of  the  words  of  Jackson's  first  Annual  Message  to  Congress 
that  we  might "  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful,  honorable, 
and  elevated  competition"  with  Great  Britain  and  "pre- 
serve the  most  cordial  relations"  with  ha*.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  Executive  to  dispense  with  some 
of  the  requirements  that  had  stood  in  the  way  of  friendly 
commercial  relations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  negotiations  which  for  fifteen  years 
had  been  hopeless  were  now  rapidly  carried  to  a  conclusion 
by  which  both  countries  drew  back  somewhat  from  their 
extreme  pretensions  and  agreed  to  modify  their  commercial 
regulations.^  In  the  outcome,  possibly  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  when  Van  Buren  was 
appointed  minister  to  England  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Cabinet,  this  nomination  failed  of  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  because  of  what  seemed,  to  many  members  of  that 
body,  the  pusillanimous  attitude  displayed  in  the  instructions 
to  McLane.  In  the  upshot,  he  became  the  Jacksonian  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency,  and  being  elected  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  was,  of  presiding  over  the  body 
that  had  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

■The  papers  nUting  to  thi<  negc^  fntarcourtt,    178S-lS7t    (WeitB^uter. 

tiKtioii   are  in   Beutt  Exteulite  Doeu-  1900)     ^vea    a     ooiuiaetad    tibw     Ot 

mtnlt,  21*t  Cong..  2nd  Seaa.,  No.  22;  the   relatione  between   tike  two  ooun- 

BriltMh     and     Foreign     SUM     Paprri.  triea    from    the    Britiah     rtandpolnt. 

I3Sa-taSl.     pp.     1181-1212.     Edward  The    Jaoksonian    eaae    is    atated    at 

Smitb'a    BTietand    and    America    after  length   ia   Baaeett'a   Andrev   Jaekaan. 

Indepemience  .  ,  .  Their    IntematioTial  li. 
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The  o^er  triumph  of  Jacksonian  diplomacy  was  in  secur- 
ing payment  from  France  for  certain  depredations  that  had 
been  committed  years  before  in  the  course  of  the  Napoleonic 
strivings  for  world  power,  when  the  ordinary  rules  of  inter- 
Datiooal  intercourse  had  been  widely  departed  from.  Mon- 
roe and  Adams  had  tried  their  hands  at  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  also,  but  the  question  of  its  settlement  had  always 
been  connected  by  the  French  government  with  the  granting 
of  favors  to  French  commerce,  and  this  had  been  out  of  the 
question.  In  1830,  a  new  revolution  placed  on  the  French 
throne  the  younger  branch  of  the  old  ruling  family  in  the 
person  of  Louis  Philippe.  Toward  France,  Jackson  adopted 
a  rather  menacing  attitude.  Edward  Livingston,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  State,  went  to  Paris  as  American  repre- 
sentative. The  French  government  agreed  to  pay  five 
million  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  these  old  claims,^  but  before 
the  legislative  branch  acted,  knowledge  of  Jackson's  aggres- 
sive language  became  known  at  Paris.  Thereupon,  the 
French  Chambers  refused  to  vote  any  money  to  carry  out 
the  agreement.  In  the  end,  they  drew  back,  but  not  until 
the  American  minister  had  left  France  and  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  had  been  suspended. 
Ultimately  the  French,  seeing  in  the  President's  later  uttei^ 
ances  something  which  they  could  regard  as  "an  explana- 
tion," voted  the  money,  and  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  resumed  and  a  long-standing  cause  of  griev- 
ance against  France  was  removed. 

In  all  these  matters,  even  as  to  re-allotting  federal  offices, 
dealing  a  master  blow  at  Clay's  American  System,  and 
bringing  to  an  end  foreign  comphcations  that  had  long 
threatened  the  continuance  of  profitable  intercourse  with 
America's  two  best  customers,   Jackson's  administration 

■BuBBtt'a  Andrmi  Jaekvm,  ii,  ee3-<l73. 
YOL.  T.  — 2o 
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was  successful  beyond  dispute.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
mtroduction  of  the  "spoils  system"  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  of  satisfaction,  and  it  should  not ;  but  the  change 
from  the  old  colonial  system  of  pennaneat  official  tenure  to 
the  more  democratic  mode  of  [lolitical  rotation  in  the  public 
offices  was  inevitable,  and  Jackson  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
minimized  the  blow.  The  real  interest  of  his  administration 
lies  in  the  relation  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
growing  power  of  Southern  sectionalism,  aa  shown  in  the 
nullification  episode  and  the  rising  spirit  of  capitalistic 
industrialism  iu  the  North  as  exemplified  in  the  bank  struggle 
and  in  the  contest  over  national  ownership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities.  In  the  upshot,  Southern  ideas  triumphed, 
although  nullification  and  secession  were  laid  at  rest  for  a 
generation.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  passing  that  it  has  been 
left  for  a  later  Democratic  administration  to  go  back  behind 
the  gospels  of  Jacksonism  and  reincarnate  the  system  of 
national  ownership  and  operation  of  pubhc  utilities  that 
was  sb  dear  to  the  hearts  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Heiuy 
Clay. 
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NOTE 

Blbllograplv.  —  A  very  valuable  "  last  of  Publications  "  as  to 
JackaoD,  his  times,  and  contemponuies  is  'prefixed  to  James  Parton's 
Ufe  of  Andrew  Jackson  (3  vols..  New  York,  1860).  The  "  list "  was 
practicBlly  made  by  William  Gowans,  the  best-known  second-hand 
book  dealer  of  that  day.  Bassett  provides  no  formal  bibliography  in 
his  Andrew  Jackaon  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1911),  but  his  footnotes  with 
Parton's  "  List "  open  wide  the  door  to  the  researcher.  Parton's 
"  Life  "  was  a  remarkable  book  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but  so 
much  material  has  been  made  accessible  since  that  it  is  now  superseded 
by  Bassett's  two-volume  work.  W.  G.  Sumner's  Andrevi  Jackton 
as  a  PtMic  Man  in  the  "  Statesmen  "  series  deals  especially  with  the 
financial  side,  and  William  G.  Brown's  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  "  River- 
side Biographical  "  series  gives  an  admirable  personal  setting.  J.  Q. 
Adams's  Rejxtrt  on  Manufactures  that  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
R^resentatives  on  February  28,  1833,  is  a  most  illuminating  and 
caustic  review  of  JacksooinD. 
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SOUTH  CABOLINA  AND  NULLIFICATION 

In  the  early  time,  in  the  years  following  the  Revolutionary 
War,  there  had  been  slight  thought  of  the  people  of  the  Thir- 
teen States  forming  a  "Nation."  Noah  Webster,  in  1783, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Spelling  Book," 
unconsciously  expressed  this  idea '  when  he  wrote  that  the 
object  of  his  book  was  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  "the 
confederated  republics  of  America."  The  makers  of  the 
Constitution  refrained  from  using  the  word  "nation"  in 
that  instrument,  although  the  aim  of  some  of  them  was 
to  establish  a  consolidated  government.  One  of  the  earliest 
changes  in  the  Constitution  was  to  take  away  from  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  adjudicate  disputes 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State.  la  1798 
the  States  had  been  almost  on  the  point  of  flying  at  each 
other's  throats ' ;  in  1803  and  again  in  1808  disunion  had 
been  rife  in  New  England  and  in  New  York ;  and  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  government  at  Washington  by  the  New 
Englanders  in  the  most  perilous  years  of  the  War  of  1812 
had  been  almost  heartrending.  With  the  coming  of  peace 
in  1815,  a  distinct  tendency  toward  greater  unity  set  in. 
But  there  was  not  then  and  there  is  not  now  (1920)  in  the 
United  States  a  true  nationalism.  The  American  people 
comprises  many  races  and,  while  the  English  language  has 

■  Skeel's  ATdoA  ITcbtter,  i,  61.  cives  s  oonneotedaooountof  miMtof  tha 

*  E.   P.   Po««U  in  his  NuUifiMtion      e&rly  aepvatut  movementB. 
oiKt    StcMtivn    i»    th*    Vmtti    8taU* 
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been  predominant  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  other 
languages  have  held  their  places  persistently.  Natiooalisin 
in  the  United  States  means  unity  of  aspiration  and  accom- 
plishment, or,  possibly,  unity  of  Bocial  and  political  senti- 
ments. In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  national  spirit  was  stronger  in  the  South  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  In  1808,  at  the  time  of  the 
Federalist  secession  movement  in  New  England,  the  Yir- 
ginia  presidential  electors  who  had  voted  for  Madison  dined 
together  at  Richmond  with  Spencer  Roaoe  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  drank  to  the  toast,  "The  Union  of  the  States: 
The  majority  must  govern.  It  is  treason  to  secede." ' 
In  1819  forty-^ix  gentlemen  of  Charleston  came  together 
and  founded  the  New  England  Society  in  memory  of  their 
common  origin,  and  in  the  next  year  Calhoun  and  other 
Southern  Congressmen  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise 
rather  than  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
as  late  as  1824,  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
voted  that  no  power  had  been  given  to  a  State  legislature  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  federal  Congress  ' ;  but  the  next 
year  the  succeeding  House  passed  resolutions  of  directly 
opposite  tenor. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  marked  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  nationalism.  From  that  time 
for  forty  years,  the  whole  spirit  of  our  development  was 
towards  dualism,  —  for  the  Missouri  Compromise  practically 
marked  the  division  of  the  country  into  two  groups,  having 
distinctly  different  economic  interests.  The  first  note  of  the 
new  sectionalism  was  sounded  in  Virginia  by  Spencer  Roane 

>  Stc***icn-Letteri  t^  Amct  KmdaB  effect  that  the  Fedend  Convantion  did 
(WuhiDgton,  1861),  p.  20.  oot   resvd    "the    8tat«    OavemoMota 

■  Ames's    Stole    Doeumcnli,    iv,    6.       u  Bentinela  upon  the  w>toh>toiren  of 
freedom." 
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and  John  Taylor  of  Caroline.'  The  last  named  had  been  for 
separation  in  1799  and  very  likely  had  never  given  over  the 
idea  that  Virginia  would  be  better  off  without  any  alliance 
with  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  or  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  He  now  took  to  the  writing  of  essays,  —  "Construc- 
tion Construed"  (1820)  and  "Tyranny  Unmasked"  (1822).' 
He  was  especially  excited  by  Marshall's  opinions  in  the  cases 
of  Martin  and  Hunter's  Lessee  and  Cohens  against  Virginia. 
In  both  of  these  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  taken  to  itself  cases  that  had  been  adjudicated  in  the 
Virginia  courts  and  had  even  issued  conunands  to  them. 
Roane  wrote  one  series  of  conunxmications  after  another. 
These  were  printed  in  the  "Richmond  Enquirer"  that  had 
been  founded  by  him  and  was  edited  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Ritchie.'  The  most  famous  of  the  series  was  signed 
"Algernon  Sydney  "and  was  reprinted  separately.*  In  these 
writings  Roane  sought  to  combat  the  pretensions  of  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  by  denying  its  supremacy  and  by 
exalting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  State  courts  and 
through  them  the  rights  of  the  States.  Possibly  Marshall 
went  too  far  when  he  wrote  to  Judge  Story  that  Roane  was 
"the  champion  of  dismemberment"  and  not  of  States'- 
rights.     However  this  may  be,  it  would  seem  certain  that 

■Phillipg'a   ohapter   on   "The   Bco-  'BeeC.B.  AmiAar'a  Thormu  RiUhia. 

nomic  and  Political  Eways  ol  the  AdM-  In   the   Richmond    Timet-Ditpalek   of 

Bellum   South."  in   The   Smilh  in   th*  Dec.     1,     1913,    Pnaident    Lyon    O. 

Building   of  iht   Nation,  vii,    ch.    viii,  Tyler  points  out  that  Dr.  Ambler  ia 

brinsB  together  the  main  facte  in  brief  not  s  Virginian  by  birth  and  trsinins 

compass  and  in  an  interesting  way.  and  ia  out  of  sympBdiy  with  the  eBst- 

■Tayloi  also  wrote  An  In^iry  into  em  section  of  the  Btate  from  which  his 

the      .  .  Getemmeat  of  IM  United  Slata  forbears   came.     There   is  a   maaa   of 

(1814)   and  New   Viem  on    Iht    Con-  Ritchie's  letters  in  the  Branch  Paperl, 

Uitutim   of  the    United   Slatei    (1823).  iii.  iv. 

Taylor's  writinca   had  great  influence  'The    two   sets   of   letters    to   the 

among  certain  groupa  of  Southerners  i  Richmond    Sngiiirer    signed    "Ham|>- 

now    they    seem    extraordinarily    dull  den"    and     "Algemon    Sydney"    are 

and   Quite   commonplace.     There  is  a  reprinted    in    the    Branch    Papsri,    1, 

long   article   on   his   life   in   JtAn   P.  367  and  ii,  78. 
Bnmeh  Biatorical  Papen,  ii. 
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to  Boane  belongs  whatever  honor  or  dishonor  there  may  be 
in  being  the  original  Southern  seceseioniBt,'  for  one  can  trace 
the  movement  directly  from  him  to  Fort  Sumter. 

The  administrations  of  John  Adams  and  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  his  son,  fell  within  the  closing  years  of  distinct 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  election  of 
Jefferson  in  ISOO  marked  the  ending  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch,  and  the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828  witnessed  the 
assured  dominance  of  cotton  raising  in  the  South  and  the 
rise  of  a  spirit  of  unity  there  that  was  distinctly  bounded 
by  geographical  lines.  The  modem  history  of  cotton 
remains  to  be  written.  Few  things  in  this  world  have  so 
greatly  influenced  modem  life  as  the  fibre  of  the  upland 
cotton  plant.  The  development  of  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  throu^out  the  world  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  the  nineteenth  century.  People  left  off  wearing 
garments  that  had  been  handed  down  by  elder  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  from  fathers  and  mothers,  and  clad  themselves 
in  clothing  made  of  cheap  and  unenduringcot  ton  fibre  instead 
of  the  more  expensive  and  longer  wearing  flax  and  wool. 
Families  laid  aside  their  linen  sheets  for  those  of  cotton,  and 
the  sailing  ships  of  the  world  —  with  the  exception  of  men- 
of-war  — '  ceased  the  use  of  linen  duck  in  favor  of  cotton  sail- 
cloth. And  whole  races  of  mankind  and  womankind,  who 
before  bad  been  innocent  of  clothing,  now  attired  themselves 
in  yard  upon  yard  of  cotton  cloth.  This  almost  fabulous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  synchronizes  with 
the  development  of  machinery  driven  by  water  power  or  by 
steam  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  these  fibres  into  the 
cloth  of  everyday  use.  But  he  would  be  a  courageous  man 
who  would  say  that  the  demand  led  to  the  invention,  or 

a  Rouie  in  tbe  American 
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that  the  presence  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  created  the  demand. 
In  1791  the  United  States  produced  about  two  million 
pounds  of  pure  cotton,  and  in  1834  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  million  pounds.  By  1830  cotton  produced  within 
the  limits  of  the  Unrted  States  had  driven  all  other  cotton 
fibres  from  the  British  mills,  because,  although  labor  was 
cheaper  in  India  and  Brazil  whence  cotton  had  formerly 
come,  it  was  so  ineflScient  that  cotton  could  not  be  grown  in 
those  countries  —  in  ordinary  years  —  in  competition  wi^ 
the  slave^riven  production  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
was  also  more  uniform  in  quality  and  of  better  color.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  production  of  cotton  increased,  the  price 
constantly  declined,  tor  the  supply  was  overtaking  the 
demand.  In  1801,  cotton  brought  at  New  York  from  thirty 
to  forty-four  cents  a  pound '  for  "  middling  uplands,"  and  by 
1832  had  declined  to  seven  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  what  the  planter  received  for  his  crop,  but 
it  was  probably  not  far  from  one-half  of  the  average  yearly 
'  price  at  New  York. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cotton  crops 
that  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  change  in  the  metiiods  of  cultivation,  or 
new  methods  of  cultivation  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
total  production.  New  plantations  were  opened  in  western 
Georgia  and  in  the  country  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  River  and,  decade  by  decade,  the  size  of  the 
cotton-producing  unit  increased.  Soon  the  planters  on  the 
old  uplands  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  found  themselves  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  planters  on 

>  JuDM  L.   WatUiu't  "Production  only    ficurea   availBble    tor    the   eariy 

•nd  PriM  of  Cotton  for  Ooa  Hundred  time  are  the  prices  paid  at  New  York 

Yeara"    (Department    of    Acriculture  and   Liverpool,  and  theee   ware   often 

publications,       MuctSanaoti»      Striet,  highly  speculative. 
BuUetin,   No.  0,   pp.  7.   B,   10},    The 
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the  newer  lands.  The  result  was  a  constant  movement  of 
planters  and  slaves  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Black  Belt.' 
The  amount  of  fibre  grown  in  the  old  seaboard  States  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1826,  when  the  price  paid  at  New  York 
was  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  first  third  of  the  century. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  the  Black 
Belt  was  startling.  In  ISOl  only  one  miUion  pounds  were 
grown  in  the  western  country,  —  all  of  it  in  Tennessee ;  in 
1826  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  were 
grown  there  and  in  1833  two  hundred  and  forty  million 
pounds.'  By  1828  the  Southwest  had  outstripped  the 
Southeast.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  transportation ' 
were  such  that  the  crops  of  the  new  country  were  exported 
from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other  Gulf  ports  and  not 
from  Charleston  and  Savannah.  There  is  no  means  of 
proving  it  conclusively,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Western  planters  were  making  money  out 
of  cotton,  while  those  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  taking  them 
together,  were  losing  money  every  year,  although  the  con- 
ditions were  so  peculiar  that  this  fact  was  not  known  to 
many  of  those  who  were  running  into  insolvency.* 

■  In  Utia  eomiMtion  it  i«  noticeable  *  For    mon    detailed    figuTM,    sm 

that  tbc  emigration  from  the  old  States  Mote  at  end  of  chapter, 

north  ol  the  Potomac  River  wu  about  '  U.   B.   Phillipa   in   hia   Hitlary  of 

replaced  by  the  oomins  id  of  people  Tramporlalion   in   the   Battem   Cotton 

from  other  Statea  or  trom  European  Belt  to  1860  ahowa  not  only  how  ear- 

cx>untrie8.     In  the  three  States  aouth  neatly   the   two  eaatem    cotton   Statea 

ol  the  Potomac  precisely  the  opposite  were  striving  to  secure  for  themselvaa 

waa    the    caae.     In    1850    there    were  aa  much  of  the  traffic  ol  the  new  cotton 

388.0G9  persona  horn  in  Virginia  Ut<  Statea  oa   they   could,    but   alao   how 

ioB  in  other  States  and  only   76.210  futile    theao    efforta    were,    eapecially 

persons  were  living  in  that  State  who  a*  to  Charleeton. 

were   born   outaide   of   it   whether   in  'See   V.    B.    Phillipa'a   "Economio 

America  or  in  Europe.     The  caae  woe  Cost  of   Slaveholding   in   the   Cotton 

even  worse  as  to  South  Carolina,  for  Belt"     in     Peliticat  Science  Quarterln, 

there  were  only  21,363  outsiders  liv-  u,  257-275. 

ing  in  that  State  as  against  IS6,479  Some  eitracta  from  the  "Stock  aitd 
South  CaroUniana  living  in  other  Crop  Book  of  Silver  Blufl  Plantation" 
parts  o(  the  Union,  In  thcee  Ggurea  in  South  Carolina,  kept  by  J.  H.  Ham- 
can  ho  seen  a  cause  of  unrest  in  the  Old  mond  and  now  in  the  Library  of 
Dominioii  and  in  lite  Palmetto  State.  Congreee,  will  be  to  the  point.    It  ap- 
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Contemporaneously  with  the  alippmg  backward  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  Southern  seaboard  there  was  a  distinct 
lose  of  trade  at  Charleston  and  other  South  Carolina  porte 
that  was  patent  to  every  one.  New  York  had  become  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  amount  of  business  that  was  brought  to 
her  wharves  by  the  Erie  Canal  route.  It  was  also  owing 
to  the  fact  that  tiliat  city  had  become  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  country  and  also  because  her  mer- 
chants were  absorbing  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
mills  in  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  and  also  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Chesapeake.  A  vessel  sailing  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  and  returning  to  some  Euro- 
pean port  was  reasonably  certain  to  have  full  cargoes  both 
ways,  if  she  went  to  New  York.  If  she  sailed  to  Charleston 
her  hold  would  be  scantOy  filled  with  European  manu- 
factured goods  on  the  westward  trip.  She  might  have  afull 
cargo  on  the  return  voyage ; '  but  the  total  freight  money 
earned  on  a  voyage,  let  us  say,  from  Liverpool  to  Charleston 

peart  that  then  iren  in  the  30's  from  m  the  annua]  net  Inoome  from  an  ia- 

80   to   147   alBTea   on   the   plantation.  VMbnent  of  S92,0D0.  plus  increoBe  in 

The    average    expeiuee    were    worked  slavee   and   minui   decreaeinB   fertOi^ 

out  as  13.606.98;   the  averase  aolea  at  of  soil.     A  tvw  other  items  are  frorth 

tIl,4B1.66.    The     eipensee     conaiBted  notinB-     It    appean    that    ootttin    in 

in  the  aalary  of  an  overseer,  which  ia  those  yean  brought  from  12  to  16  oenta 

given  u  about  S500  a  year,  taiee  on  a  pound  to  the  planter,  which  ahowi 

lands  and  on  negroes,   coat  of  negro  that   the    product   of   the   Hammond 

ck>tha   and   aboea,   salt,   bag^ng.    and  plaotatioD    waa    of    superior    quali^. 

lope  used  on  the  plantation  and  the  The  average  profit  per  slave  waa  t7S 

weM  and  tear  of  toola  and  work  ani'  a  year. 

mats.     The    family,    overseer,    slavei,  ■  8.  B.  Bueboer,  in  The  South  tn  Oa 

and  animals  were  subsisted  from  the  ButUirv  of  lAs  Naltoti,  v,  407,  statei 

plantation,   except    that    the     family  that  the   tariffs  of   1SI6   and   on.   by 

purchased  ooffee.  tea,  etc.,  through  the  preventing    the   importation   of    slave 

agent.     The     estimate      includes     no  cloths  from  England,  led  to  a  change 

'overhead"  except  the  overseer's  (500  in  southern  commercial  currents.     He 

and  only  a  small  amount  for  depn-  attributes  the  unrest  in  the  Old  Cotton 

oiation.     Putting    the     master's     and  States  to  that   cause,   in   combination 

mistreas'  auperintending  care  at  S6000  with  the  decline  in  tbe  profita  from  oot- 

k  y«ar.  leavea  leaa  than  13000  a  y«ai  tongniwing. 
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and  back  was  certain  to  be  much  less  than  that  gained  on 
a  similar  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  cotton  of  the  seaboard  States 
found  its  way  to  European  markets  through  New  York, 
and  the  commerce  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  coastwise  voyages.  The  tariff 
undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  building  up  the  trade 
of  New  York  and  with  the  dechne  of  Southern  importations 
from  England ;  but  the  combined  movement  was  the  result 
of  much  more  vital  factors  than  any  or  all  of  the  tariff  acts 
that  were  passed  before  1828,  —  and  that  were  enacted 
after  that  time.  In  1830  there  were  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion human  beings  living  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  twenty 
years  later  —  in  1850  —  the  population  of  New  York  City 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina.^ 
These  were  surface  conditions,  but  the  delver  into  figures 
could  easily  find  that  nhile  three  million  dollars  worth'  of 
foreign  merchandise  had  been  imported  directly  into  South 
Carolina  ports  in  1821,  less  than  one-half  of  that  amount 
had  passed  through  the  custom  houses  there  in  1831,  al- 

<  The  follovinB  population  Geutos,  from  De  Bow's  StatiMtical  Viao  of  Ott 
taken  from  the  Csiuui  ol  1910,  "Popu-  United  Statt*  (1864),  p.  192,  give  ui 
lation,"   vol.   i,    pp.   31,   80,    86,   and       intereeting  compariion ; 
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9,207 
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30,280 
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79,216 
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162,056 
24,780 
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345,5S1 
880,200 

502,741 

1.065,36a 

581.185 

1,311,406 

668,607 
1,421,661 

In  1833  the  Chariestonians.  led  by 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  issued  a  Statantni 
1^  the  Ccmparative  Adiianiagt$  ij/  Charla- 
dm  over  the  porta  iio  the  northward 
which    mmpleldy    evaded    the   real 


point  in  iawie  —  the  land  conneo- 
tiona  of  the  ieveraT  seaports.  See  also 
the  Proctedinat  o/  tiie  Fourlk  Con- 
vention of  ilerehanlt  and  Otken  (Charie*- 
ton,  1839). 
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though  the  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1831  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  ten 
years  earlier.  Moreover,  in  that  decade  the  registered 
tonnage  of  South  Carolina  had  been  cut  nearly  in  halves, 
declining  from  thirty  thousand  tons  in  1821  to  a  Uttlc 
over  fifteen  thousand  in  1831,  although  the  total  registered 
tonnage  of  the  entire  country  had  nearly  doubled  in  those 
ten  years.'  This  decline  in  the  commerce  of  the  city  that 
once  had  been  the  foremost  mart  of  the  South  was  perfectly 
clear  to  the  importer  and  even  to  the  simple  city  dweller  in 
Charleston.  The  planter  oftentimes  was  not  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  own  position  or  that  of  bis  neighbors. 
He  kept  looking  forward  to  the  next  season  when  the 
climate  and  the  rainfall  would  be  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  cotton  plant,  or  bis  slaves  would  be  in 
better  health,  or  the  new  overseer  would  get  more  out  of 
the  worn  acres  and  the  slow  moving  negroes.  Some  South- 
erners attributed  the  recession  of  prosperity  in  the  Old  South 
to  the  deadening  effects  of  the  slave  system ;  others  tliought 
that  it  was  due  to  the  persistent  devotion  to  a  single  crop.* 
In  reality  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  competition  of 
the  old  East  with  the  new  West.  In  the  North  the  farmers 
of  New  England  no  longer  tried  to  compete  with  those  of 
the  Northwest ;  instead  they  turned  to  trade  and  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale.  The  planters  of  the  Old  South, 
on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  trying  to  compete  with  the 
planters  of  the  richer  lands  to  the  westward,  and  they  were 
continuously  and  insensibly  consuming  their  capital.' 

■  Watteraon  and  V&n  Z&ndt'a  Tabu-  'Williun     Oilmore     Simma     (TA* 

lar  Slatitticat  Vum   (1828),   pp.   104-  SouUitm  and  Wetltm  MonVily  Mofo- 

113,    and    their    Continuarion   (1S33),  *ini,   i,    142)   wrote   that   "<iie   devo- 

pp.  Ifi2-166,  168-172.  lion  of  our  plantara  to  the  cultura  of 

*  There  ia  an  interesting  letter  froin  oottoQ  only,  until  they  fall  of  food  and 

Macon   to   Bartlett   Yancey  on   these  dothins,  ii  preoisely  that  of  the  ViN 

general  themes  in  Jame*  Sprwni  Hit-  ginians  in  their  devotion  to  tobaeoo." 

taricat  Mmooraplu,  No.  2,  p.  76.  Kod  the  policy  of  the  North  toward  the 
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In  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  the  South  Carolinians 
had  established  many  manufacturing  plants.  Some  of 
these  were  successful  for  a  time,  but  then  were  either  shut 
up  or  went  into  bankruptcy.  It  was  said  that  the  reason 
why  the  Southern  textile  mills  could  not  compete  with  those 
of  the  North  was  that  each  mill  sought  to  produce  many 
varieties  of  cloth,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  one  staple 
article.  Others  declared  that  it  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  slavery  that  manufacturing  was  not  successfiilly  carried 
on  in  the  Cotton  States.'  Possibly  a  better  explanation 
than  either  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  profits  that 
were  derived  from  cotton  raising  in  extraordinary  years,  — 
so  great  were  they,  indeed,  that  planters  withdrew  their 
slaves  from  aU  outside  employments,  such  as  grading  rail- 
roads, and  even  sought  to  restrict  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs on  the  plantations,  so  as  to  put  every  available  ounce 
of  labor  to  the  production  of  cotton.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  manufacturing  may  have  been,  it  not  only 
had  declined,  but,  so  keen  had  become  the  popular  distaste, 
that  to  be  a  favorer  of  even  local  manufacturing  and  thereby 
to  share  in  the  federal  protection  of  industry  was  anathema 
and  was  sufficient  to  ruin  or  retard  a  South  Carolinian's 
political  career.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the 
brother  of  a  candidate  for  office  was  interested  in  manu- 
facturing was  used  by  his  opponents  as  a  political  asset.* 

South   la  like   that   of   James   I   and  Eohn'i  CoOon  MtlU  of  South  Carolina 

CHiBriM    II    toward    Virsiiija    in    the  republished  from  the  Charlalon  fieat 

MventeeDth  century.  and  Courier  uid  issued  by  the  South 

■  C.     S.     Boucher's   "  Ante-Belhim  Carolina   Department   of    Agricultuie, 

Attitude   of   South   Carolina   towards  Coounercc,   and   Immigration   in   lODT 

Manufacturing    and    Agriculture"    in  is  by  far  the  best  essay  on  the  subject. 

WaiKinglim  Urutenilif  StudUi,  iii.  Pt.  "Article  ii."    pp.  6-16,   relatea  to  the 

ii.  No.  2.    Victor  S.  Clark  has  given  period    before    1840.    H.    T.    Cook's 

•ome   attention   to   the   material   nide  Life  .  .  .  of  David  RuQtrton  WiUiam* 

ot  the  problem  in  his  Hiatary  of  Manu-  has  a  few  pages  on  manufacturing  in 

factvret  in  tilt   United  Slata  and  hM  South  Carolina. 

two    pages   on   early   South    Carolina  •  Waahington    University's    3tudit», 

factories  in  The  South  in  the  BuOdtna  ii,  PL  ii.  343. 
of  Ih*   NatioTi.    V,   320,   321.    August 
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In  1822  the  extreme  view  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  manu- 
facturing was  expressed  by  John  Taylor  of  CaroUne  in  his 
"Tyranny  Unmasked."  Manufacturing  was  an  offering  to 
avarice,  he  wrote,  and  "the  people"  —  presumably  those 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  —  are  "  worked  "  out  of  sixty 
miUion  dollars  a  year  by  the  protective  system  and  banking. 
Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  stated  the  general  view  of  his 
section  when  he  wrote  that  no  evil  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  general  government  than  the  regulation  of  industry. 
The  example  he  gave  was  the  duty  of  five  cents  per  yard  on 
cotton  bagging.  This,  he  said,  was  levied  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  Western  States  to  supply  it  on  their  own  terms, 
but  the  proceeds  would  be  used  for  internal  improvements 
in  the  North.'  In  1826  a  bill  was  brought  into  Congress  by 
the  friends  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  that  enterprise.' 
Originally  the  colonization  scheme  had  been  favored  in  the 
Slave  States.  By  this  time,  however,  in  South  Carolina 
the  project  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  facili- 
tate emancipation  and  thereby  reduce  the  mass  of  available 
slave  labor.  The  "Charleston  Mercury  "  of  April  24,  1830,' 
contained  a  fiery  letter  by  Henry  L.  Pinckney.  He  asked 
will  Congress  "violate  the  Constitution  by  legislating  on  a 
subject  with  which  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  interfere"? 
Will  it  tax  the  people  of  the  South  for  schemes  leading  to 
their  destruction  and  do  this  at  the  "imminent  hazard  of 
rending  the  Union  to  atoms"?  Men  might  remonstrate 
about  internal  improvements  "by  which  one  section  of 
the  country  is  drained  and  fleeced  for  the  enrichment  of 

'  Rarden'i  7Vouj>,  SIl.  >ppTeheDd«d  from  the  ntcccarful  cany- 

■  Bouae    Reportt.    2lBt    Cong..    l*t  ing  out  oF  the  project. 

Sen..   No.  348.    ThU  containa  in   m  *Mr.  D.  Huger  Bacot  ot  Chulee- 

"Appendii"   «   naoB   of   material   on  ton  Idndly  called  my  attention  to  this 

Liberia  and  on  the  elave  trade  that  ap-  letter  and  oopied  a  portion  of  it  for 

parently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  me. 
cotton  planters  to  the  dangerB  to  be 
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others" ;  but  the  proposed  act  would  be  so  monstrous  and 
the  consequences  so  awful  that  the  Southern  States  would 
"burst  their  bonds  and,  at  all  hazards,  cast  off  a  govern- 
ment" which  could  thus  meditate  their  destruction.  These 
are  only  a  few  examples  that  might  be  largely  continued  '  to 
show  the  restle^ness  of  the  Carolinians  under  what  they 
regarded  as  intolerable  burdens  and  oppressions. 

Of  all  the  fomeuters  of  discord,  Thomas  Cooper,  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  then  connected  with  the  University 
of  South  Carohoa,  might  well  be  regarded  as  first  in  ability 
and  in  influence.  In  1826  he  pubhshed  his  "Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Pohtical  Economy."  *  In  this  book  he  de- 
clared that  no  government  had  ever  interfered  to  regulate 
trade  without  doing  mischief.  Government  was  instituted 
to  protect  and  not  to  direct,  and  every  individual  must 
judge  for  himself  in  these  matters.     In  1827,  Cooper  wrote 


■  See.  for  example,  Robert  J,  Tum- 
bull'a  The  Criait;  or,  Enaya  on  the 
UiurpaUona  of  tht  Federal  Omtm- 
ment.  By  BnOm  (Charleston.  1S27}. 
p.  63:  — "What  ia  it  to  U5  whether 
the  great  Cumberiiuid  Road  be  kept 
in  repair  or  not?  .  .  .  Has  the  Oov- 
emment  subscribed  to  our  Sao  tee 
Canal  Companyl  .  .  .  We  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  fleeced.  The  oriat 
■ODTBIRN  QOOBE  will  yet  bear  more 
Plucking."  And  p.  112;  — "Ab  for 
myself ,  I  cannot  conceive  a  measure 
more  Iraught  with  pennonent  mis- 
chiet  and  ruin  to  the  Plantation  Stales, 
than  the  Tariff.  It  ia  not  simply  to 
tax  us  to  support  our  Northern  brethren, 
but  it  is  also  to  destroy  all  our  means 
to  acquire  the  ability  to  pay  those 
taxes."  He  admita  that  the  Northern 
manufacturers  now  furnished  "some 
coarse  fabrics  cheaper  than  the  Eng- 
lish dealer."  but  he  is  protected  by 
duties,  —  but  the  whole  pamphlet 
should  be  read  to  understand  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  South  Carolina  mind 
of  that  epoch. 

See  also  the  BevUtB  of  a  Latt  Pant- 
pMd,  under  tA«  Sitnaturt  of  "Brvtu*." 


By  HairaUim.  Pint  PuMuhoI  in  As 
OiorlaUm  Coarier  (Charleston.  1828); 
The  CrUit;  A  Solemn  Appeal  Ic  At 
Pretident .  .  .  on  lAi  dnfructiM  tendency 
of  the  pretent  polie]/  of  (Ati  country  on 
it!  offricutiure,  man^tfaeture,  eommtret, 
and  financt  (Philadelphia,  1823) ;  the 
"Colleton  Address  of  K.  Bamwdl 
Smith  (Rhett)"  in  the  Charlalon  Mer- 
cury of  June  18,  1828;  a  "Letter"  de- 
scribing the  fetdinga  of  the  people  of 
the  interior  of  the  State  over  the  tariff 
in  (bid.,  for  July  8,  1828:  and  Jante' 
son's  Corrapondertce  afCaUimm,  403. 

■Cooper's  Ltttitra.  138,  139  and 
note.  142.  196.  These  Ltcturet  and 
Cooper's  Manual  of  Polificai  Economy 
together  with  Thomas  R.  Dew's  Lte 
txtrtt  en  Iht  Ratrictive  Syitem  shaped 
Southern  sentiment  on  the  tariff  and 
in  general  on  the  working  of  economia 
lam  to  far  as  they  applied  to  the 
South.  See  also  "Letters  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper"  in  the  American 
Hialorieal  Remea.  vi,  725.  H.  M. 
Ellis  has  brought  together  the  leadios 
facts  of  Cooper's  life  in  Tka  South  At- 
lantic Quarterly  for  1920. 
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to  Martin  Van  Buren  that  if  the  tariff  bill, -which  was  then 
being  debated  in  Congress,  should  be  carried,  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  would  be  ripe  for  a  motion  to  recall  the 
South  Carolinians  from  Congress.  And  if  the  American 
System  were  persisted  in,  the  State  would  separate  and  declare 
Charleston  a  free  port,  because  the  South  could  not  exist 
under  a  system  that  transfers  her  money  into  Northern 
pockets  without  an  equivalent.^  Other  writers  elaborated 
this  thesis  and  declared  that  imposts  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
bounty  upon  manufactures.  Upon  the  "staple  growing 
states"  fell  almost  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  the 
federal  government,  they  asserted,  but  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  revenue  raised  by  the  tariff  was  expended  in  that  section.* 
A  Southerner,  indeed,  was  in  contact  with  the  "emblema 
of  oppression,"  namely,  tariff-stimulated  Northern  manu- 
factures, from  the  time  he  went  to  bed  at  night  until  the 
close  of  the  next  day.*  His  sheets  were  from  Northern  mills 
and  so  was  his  clothing,  and  "the  very  hght  of  heaven" 
came  to  him  through  "Boston  window  glass"  that  was 
heavily  charged  with  "tributary  taxation."  One  Georgia 
planter  declared  that  he  would  rather  sit  in  the  dark  than 
pay  tribute  to  the  M^sachusetts  manufacturers.    With 

■"Vui  Baren  Haauocripta"  in  the  vention    0/   Merehantt    and   OOmt*    at 

Library   of   CoDEraai   under   datM   of  Cbarietton.  April  15.  1838. 
July  S,  and  31,  1827.  Oovemor  Floyd  of  Virgiiiia  in  hii 

■  Sm  an  artitde  reprinted  from  the  Dutry  under  dat«  of  April  30,    1832, 

"Southern  Review"  in  Ttit  Fnt  Trade  writes  that  the  Northemen  cUim  that 

AdvccaU,   i,    147.    The    "Cooper   line  Conpee*  had  the  right  to  lay  protM- 

ol  arKUtnent"  wa«  aet  forth  with  greot  live  taiM  upon  importations.     "Henoe 

clarity  in  a  Mtmoriat  of  llit  [Charlet-  all   the   states   to   the   South   of    the 

Ion]  Chamber  <^  Commerce  presented  to  Potomac  became  dependent  upon  the 

Congress  in  1627.    On  p.  9  it  is  stated  Northern  States  tor  a  supply  of  what- 

that   "the   present  duty   on  woollens  ever  thins  they  might  want,  and  in  this 

is   equal   to   an    aaMtament   of   three  way  the  South  was  compelled  to  tell 

■iiteenths  per  cent"  on  Southern  eapi-  its   products   low   and   buy   from   the 

tal  and  formed  "an  annual  tai  of  be-  North    all    articles    it    needed,    from 

tween   60   and   70   thousand   dollars"  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

on  stava  cloths.    Another  clear  state-  five  per  cent  higher  than  from  Pranoe 

ment  of  l4ie  theory  >>  i"  "The  Beport  or  England," 

of    the    Committee    of    Twenty-one"  *Tht  Frte   Trade  Adtocale,   i,   133, 

in  the  Proctedino*  0/  the  Fourili  Cort-  134. 
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these  ideas  in  their  minds,  the  proposition  that  a  surplus 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  means  of  tariff  imposts  to 
pay  for  interna]  improvements  mostly  in  the  North  seemed 
to  Southerners  to  be  outrageous  in  the  highest  degree.^ 
This  attitude  was  best  expressed  by  Langdon  Cheves  some 
years  later  when  he  wrote  that  resistance  to  the  insufferable 
and  insulting  oppression  of  the  North  was  justifiable.  He 
believed  that  the  threat  of  separation  would  bring  the  North 
to  terms ;  for  without  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  the 
Southwest,  the  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of  the 
Northern  cities.* 

The  South  Carolinians  and  Georgians  had  no  objection 
to  government  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities 
in  themselves,  but  the  only  large  schemes  that  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  country  had  to  do  almost  entirely  with  the 
North  and,  according  to  their  view,  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
Southerners  through  increased  prices  for  the  clothing  and 
other  necessary  goods  for  their  slaves  and  themselves. 

The  Southerners  had  no  hostility  to  banks  and  banking, 
and  two  of  the  most  successful  State^wned  banks  were  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  The  opposition  that  arose  in 
that  section  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  grew  out  of  the 

>  The   foUowinE   figure*   luive    b««n      eembar    20,    1830    (Bouit   DoatmmU, 
oomiiiled   from  the   "Letter  from  the      21st  Coii«.,  2iid  Sen.,  No.  11) :  — 
Sacntuy   of    the    Treasury"    of    De- 

DiaBatieBU)tin«  roR  Intbbhxl  IiiraoTBitaNTB  rsoK  17S9  to  1S30 

Old  North  (inchtding  Md.  k  Del.) 9   667,643.61! 

Old  South 37.434.68 

Old  Northwest  ft  Mieb.  Terr. 671.060.37 

New  South  (iDohjdins  Ark.  ft  Mo.) 224,704.40 

Florida 102.965.16 

Curaberland  Rosd 2.443.430.20 

Federal  Subsoriptions  to  ommIi l.OSS.BOOJM) 

InproTing  Miss,  ft  Ohio  rirtn 180.316.66 

Totid  $6,310,030.11 

*  Lettw    of    LkogdoD     Cheve*    In  an  interestinc  article  on  Cheree  in  tli* 

Southern   StaU   RioU».    AntUTariif   &  Paptn  of  the  AmertcMi  Historical  A*- 

AtOi-AboHHon  Trvet  No.  I,    There  is  sooiation  for  1806,  p.  363. 
VOL.  v.  — 2» 
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erratic  conduct  of  that  institution.  Under  its  early  prea- 
identa,  it  had  loaned  freely,  but  after  the  change  of  manage- 
ment in  the  early  twenties  one  curtailment  succeeded  another. 
As  the  mobile  capital  of  the  country  was  mainly  in  the 
North,  the  Southerners  soon  found  themselves  owing  large 
sums  of  money  to  creditors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  was  a 
change  in  business  methods  that  especially  annoyed  the 
South  Carolinians.  Formerly,  their  staples  had  gone  directly 
to  Liverpool  from  their  own  ports ;  now  they  went  through 
New  York,  and  their  business  instead  of  being  financed 
from  England  was  largely  arranged  from  New  York; 
and  the  credits  allowed  by  American  bankers  were  much 
shorter  than  those  that  had  been  allowed  by  the  Englishmen. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  tbat  Southern 
planters  should  look  with  hostile  eyes  upon  Northern  capi- 
talists and  oppose  whatever  schemes  were  brought  into  the 
federal  Congress  for  the  building  up  of  Northern  industry 
and  navigation. 

It  happened  most  unfortunately  tbat  the  hard  times  that 
began  in  1818  and  lasted  over  into  the  twenties  impelled  the 
Northern  manufacturers  to  appeal  to  Congress  again  for 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  increased  protection  to  their 
industries.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1824.  It  was  not  a  high  tariff  in  any  way,  but  it  was  the 
first  truly  protective  tariff  in  our  history.  The  attitude  of 
the  Southerners  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
fifty-six  or  fifty-eight  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  the  five  Cotton 
States  to  the  southward,  only  one  —  Johnson  of  Virginia, 
from  the  Monongahela  District  —  voted  for  it.^     In  1827,  a 

^Journal  of  tAe  Bovtt  of  Bepratn-      CaOuma,    i,    274;     and   Abm'i    Stsia 
lafivti.    leth    Cods.,    Ist    Sen.,    428.      DoemnmU,  it,  12. 
439;    W.   M.   Meict't   John   CaUtmU 
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convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry  met  ati 
Harrisburg  in  Penosylvania  and  called  for  more  protection. 
This  in  turn  excited  the  South  Carolinians  to  renewed 
agitation,  and  the  State  legislature  adopted  a  report  and 
resolutions  declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  "a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  different 
States  with  each  other,  as  separate,  independent  sovereign- 
ties," and  the  view  that  the  Constitution  emanated  from 
the  people  as  a  whole  was  a  dangerous  doctrine.  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  also  protested  against  the  protective 
system.  The  actual  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  Abominations 
in  1828  gave  the  signal  for  more  radical  demonstrations. 
Governor  Taylor  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, advised  that  the  act  should  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  adequate  measures  shoiild  be  taken  to  enforce 
the  action  of  the  State. 

John  C.  Calhoun  now  comes  to  the  front.  In  earlier 
years  he  had  advocated  internal  improvements  and  pro- 
tection to  industry  and  had  sponsored  the  act  chartering  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States.^  Apparently  during 
Monroe's  administration,  he  had  seen  nothing  wrong  in 
these  policies ;  but  now  he  took  charge  of  the  rhetorical 
campaign  and  used  his  great  powers  of  analysis  and  of 
literary  expression  to  put  the  best  face  possible  upon  the 
proposition  that  a  State  could  refuse  obedience  to  an  act  of 
Congress  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  in  a  condition  of 
rebellion.  Calhoun's  change  of  front  has  naturally  caused 
much  trouble  to  his  biographers  and  to  students  of  the 

<  CaUioun'a  octiona  Mid  e»riy  opin-  written  by  &  SouHienier.    "CilhouD  m 

ioiu  on  (heae  matten  an  adiEunbly  Seen  by  his  F<£tical   Friends,   1631- 

■et  rorth  in  Mtanira.  Not  Men.    It-  1848,"  in  the  f>uNic(i(M»u  at  Uie  Soutb- 

lv4iralat   bv  Some   Rmiarkt   upon  .  .  ,  em  History  AssociBliDii,  vii,  16B.  363, 

John  C.  CdUunin.     By  a  Cilittn  tif  Nta  4IB,  is  an  inteTeating  seriea  of  minute* 

York.     Thia    vu    publidied    in    1823  of  unpublished  letters  from  DuR  Qnen. 

•nd  judgiiig  by  the  lubieot  oultei  wm  D.  H.  Lewia,  And  R.  E.  CnlU. 
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nullification  episode.  Houston  gives  one  the  impression 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  instance  of  Calhoun's  time  serv- 
ing and  restoration  of  his  political  fences ;  Von  Hoist  seems 
to  regard  it  as  the  natural  action  of  a  slaveholder.  It  would 
seem  that  Houston  vas  nearer  right  and  that  pohtical  con- 
siderations and  not  convictions  caused  Calhoun  to  assume 
leadership.  After  all,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life  was  the 
attainment  of  the  President's  Palace.  Seldom  has  a  man 
succeeded  in  reaching  that  goal  who  has  not  had  his  State  be- 
hind him,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  had  the  indorsement 
of  his  own  political  party  in  his  own  State.  Cathoun  wrote 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  State  legislature  on 
Governor  Taylor's  message  which  was  adopted  in  December, 
1828,  and  made  public  early  in  1829.*  For  a  time,  his 
authorship  was  kept  secret,  probably  because  it  might  have 
seemed  ill-fitting  for  the  Vice-President  to  affix  his  name  to 
a  document  justifying  the  annulment  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
Jefferson,  in  writing  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798, 
had  done  precisely  this  thing,  but  he,  too,  had  carefully  cov- 
ered up  the  traces  of  his  participation.  The  nullification 
doctrine,  as  one  finds  it  in  the  "Exposition"  of  1828  and  in 
Calhoun's  speech  on  the  Force  Bill  in  1833,*  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  people  of  each  State  was  sovereign  at 

*Tbe  " Expoailioii "  and  "Report"  o(  Uiem."  Atntriettn  HMarical  Be- 
an priDted  in  Cnllfi'B  Work*  of  Ctl-  view,  liii,  311.  Probably  CralU's  text 
houn,  vi.  According  to  the  "PrefaM"  beat  represents  the  Uioushla  o!  Cal- 
thnae  are  copied  "from  Ibe  origmala  houn.  Sundry  reealutions  that  were 
in  the  hand wri tins  of  tlie  author.  introduced  into  the  lestslature  are 
The  first  variea  aomewhat  from  Uie  printed  in  the  Southern  History  As- 
printed  copy."  The  "  BipoMtion "  Boaation'i  Fublieatumt,  Hi.  212. 
and  "  Report  "  are  in  NiUt'l  Rtgieler  ■  The  1633  speech  may  moat  oonven- 
and  in  the  official  publieatioiw  of  iently  be  found  in  Calhoun's  Work*. 
Congress  and  of  South  Carolina  (Amea'e  ii,  1B7.  PoaaiUy  Uie  case  ia  more 
State  Doeummie.  iv.  20).  R.  Bam-  dearly  stated  in  Chaocdlor  William 
well  Rhett.  writing  in  tSM.  staled  Harper's  address  that  was  delivered 
that  the  "Bxposition"  was  "greatly  at  c3olumbia  on  September  30,  1S30. 
altered  by  the  Committee.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  printed  in  1S32  under  the  title  of 
Calhoun  hod  nothing  to  do  with  these  The  Retnedj/  by  State  Jnlcrpotilion, 
and   I    know   disapproTed  NvUifieaiion;  caeplouwd  and  adwoolsd. 
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the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and,  in  ratify- 
ing that  instrament,  acted  in  its  separate  and  sovereign 
capacity.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  was  a  compact  to 
which  each  State  was  a  party  and  each  one  of  them  had  a 
right  to  judge  of  its  iofractioDS  and  to  interpose  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State  within  its  limits. 
The  general  government  is  only  "the  joint  agent  of  two 
distinct  sovereignties"  and  the  Union  is  "a  union  of  States 
as  communities,  and  not  a  union  of  individuals"  and  there 
is  no  immediate  connection  between  individuals  and  the 
general  government.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  people 
of  a  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity  could  declare  an  act  of 
the  federal  government  null  and  void  and  not  binding  on 
it,  and  could  by  legislative  action  protect  the  citizens  of 
that  State  against  the  federal  government.  The  scene  of 
action  now  shifts  to  Washington  and  centres  about  the  person 
of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  history  of  Webster's  famous  series  of  speeches  which 
have  come  to  be  known  collectively  as  the  "  Reply  to  Hayne  " 
has  never  been  written,  although  they  were  probably  the 
most  famous  speeches  ever  dehvered  in  the  national  Senate.' 
The  usual  atoiy  is  that  Senator  Foote  of  Connecticut  moved 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  the  Westerners 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme  to  curb  migration  to  that 
region.  The  Westerners  objecting,  the  Southerners  thought 
they  saw  the  opportunity  to  separate  the  two  groups  of 

■  On  Weboter  see  Edward  Everett's  i4  IA«  Ctmdtlvlion  (New  York.  1905); 

WorIcK  of  Daniel  Wtbtter  (S  vols..  Bos-  and  Lodge's  WdMtr  id  the  Ammcan 

ton.  1861) :   Fletcher  Webster's  Pritatt  SlaUtmen  series.     Wheeler'B  book  oon- 

CoTTttpimdenet   of  Daniel    WtbiUr    (2  tains  a  good  deal  of  legal  mformation 

toIb.,  Boston.  1867) :   The  WrUinot  and  in  an  undBtBtandable  form :  but  Lodge's 

Spetcket   of  DatUtl   Webtttr   (National  Webtter  will  eatisfy  the  needs  of  nearly 

Edition.     IS     vols.,     Boston.     1003) :  every   one.     Peter   Harvey's  Anm'nu- 

Vao  Tyne'a  LeOert  of  Daniel  Wtbtler  eeneet   and  Aneedolet   of  Daniel   Wtb- 

from   DocutnenU    (New   York.    1902};  tter  (Boston,    1877)  is  the  tribute   ol 

O.  T.  Curtis's  Life  of  Daniel  WebeUr  an  old   friend;    but   oftentimes    lacks 

(2   vols..    New    York.    1870):     E,    P.  vitiiity. 
Whader's  Dantct  WAtter,  Iht  Eipminibr 
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Northerners  by  joining  forces  with  the  West.  In  bis  first 
speech,  Senator  Hayne,^  whose  voice  was  described  ae  like 
"morning's  music  on  the  air,"  confined  himself  to  justify- 
ing the  aggrieved  feelings  of  the  Westerners.  It  was  then 
that  Webster  gently  drew  him  away  from  that  theme  into 
setting  forth  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  of  the  States.  Having  achieved  this,  Webster 
fell  upon  him  with  r'l  the  might  of  his  power  of  mind  and 
of  speech  in  sentences  that  have  long  thrilled  the-  American 
heart  and  might  well  be  repeated  every  Fourth  of  July 
after  the  reading  of  the  immortal  Declaration.  He  was 
really  replying  to  Calhoun  and  the  South  Carolinians,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  shrewdly  devised 
scheme  to  provide  a  proper  setting  for  the  enunciation  of 
lAie  Union  doctrine.  The  Constitution,  Webster  declared, 
was  "the  people's  Constitution."  The  government  was 
the  people's  government ;  "made  for  the  people,  made  by  the 
people,  and  answerable  to  the  people.  .  .  .  The  general 
government  and  the  State  governments  derived  their  author- 
ity from  the  same  source."  In  cases  of  conflict  a  method 
of  relief  had  been  provided  in  the  Federal  Judiciary,  in 
frequent  elections,  and  in  the  power  of  amendment.  It 
cannot  be  overthrown  by  direct  assault  and  will  not  be 
"evaded,  undermined,  nullified"  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  conscientiously  discharge  the  public  trust  com- 
mitted to  them. 

Andrew  Jackson  held  to  the  full  the  Southern  ideas  as 
to  the  undesirability  of  internal  improvements  at  federal 
expense.  He  thought  there  was  no  justification  to  raise  a 
surplus  revenue  by  taxation  of  goods  imported  into  the 

'  Theodora  D.  Jervey's  Robert    Y.  (on.  1878)  give  one  k  certain  amount 

Bayne    and    hi*    Time*    (New    York.  of  knowledge  of  Soutii  CaroUna  hopea 

IBOB)   and  Paul  H.  Hayne'e  Live*  of  and   fears,   but   Hayne   deeerves  even 

.  .  .  Bagnt  and  .  .  .  Ltgori  (Chariea-  more  extended  conunemoration. 
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country.  He  distrusted  banks  and  bankers  and  eepe- 
cially  doubted  the  wisdom  and  good  faith  of  many  officials 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  In  all  these  matters,  he  agreed 
with  the  South  Carolinians  and  with  the  other  cotton 
planters.  But  there  he  stopped.  He  had  saved  the  Union 
at  New  Orleans  and  he  would  brook  no  interference  with  it. 
To  him  the  Union  was  sacred.  He  was  a  States'-rights 
man,  like  most  other  Southeraers,  but  that  dogma  should 
never  be  used  to  justify  action  derogatory  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Union.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  South 
Carolina  leaders  should  not  have  realized  what  Jackson's 
real  feelings  on  the  matter  were ;  but  most  of  them  had  no 
conception  of  the  strength  of  his  affection  for  the  Union 
or  realized  the  length  to  which  he  would  go  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  duty.  The  "Tariff  of 
Abominations"  had  been  a  distinctly  Jacksonian  election- 
eering device,  but  the  leaders  of  Charleston  and  Columbia 
refused  to  see  in  it  anything  but  a  Northern  attempt  still 
further  to  tax  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac.  The  election  of  Jackson  was  so  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  postponed  action  until  he  should  be 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  when  they  could  act  with  a 
freer  hand.'  For  two  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  strange 
calm  in  South  Carolina  which  was  ended  by  the  passage  of 
the  Adams  Tariff  of  1832.  Meantime  Jackson's  feelings 
had  been  aroused  against  the  chief  of  the  nullifiers,  or  the 
person  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  nullifiers,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1818,  at  the  time  of  Jackson's  raid  into  Florida  and 

>  In  TMolutionB  Umt  were  submitted  just,     moderate     uid     impartial     ad- 

to   Uie  South   CBTOlinB   legiBlatura   in  miiuEtra^n  at  put^o  affaire";   Soutlk- 

December.  1828.  the  "happy  election"  em     Hietory     Aasociation's     PuUico- 

ot  Jacbaon  ia  adverted  to  as  holding  fumi,  iii,  21d. 
out  "a  well-founded  hope  of  a  more 
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the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  CalhouD,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  War,  had  proposed  in  Cabinet  meeting 
that  the  over  energetic  general  should  be  placed  under  an 
arrest  and  brought  before  a  military  court  of  inquiry. 
President  Monroe  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
except  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  felt  much  the  same  way 
as  had  Calhoun,  and  it  was  John  Quincy  Adams  who  single- 
handed  had  defended  Jackson  against  his  chief  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  had  gained  his  point. 
It  fell  to  Calhoun,  however,  to  communicate  the  decision  of 
the  government  to  Jackson  and  the  latter  had  concluded  that 
it  was  Calhoun  who  had  defended  him.  For  years  Jack- 
son and  Calhoim  maintained  the  friendliest  relations.  Cal- 
houn wrote  to  Jackson  in  1826  that  his  name'would  be  found 
in  the  future,  "as  it  always  has  been  on  the  side  of  liberty 
and  your  country,"  and  Jackson,  on  his  part,  had  toasted 
Calhoun  as  "An  honest  man  —  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
Some  time  after  1824,  but  exactly  when  cannot  be  stated, 
and,  indeed,  is  immaterial,  those  around  Jackson  began  to 
hear  suggestions  that  it  was  Calhoun  who  had  been  Jack- 
son's enemy  in  1818.  The  first  authentic  information  of  this 
came  to  William  B.  Lewis  indirectly  from  Crawford,  and, 
although  it  was  indirect,  it  was  evidently  worthy  of  credence. 
Lewis  kept  this  knowledge  to  himself  for  a  year  or  so  until  it 
seemed  that  the  time  had  come  to  excite  President  Jackson's 
feelings  against  the  Vice-President.  Then  it  was  done  so 
craftUy  that  the  General  could  not  fail  to  notice  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  not  in  any  way  aroused  to  take  Calhoun's 
part.  The  first  information  had  come  in  a  letter  from  John 
Forsyth,  who  merely  reported  what  Crawford  had  said  to 
him.  Jackson  declared  that  he  could  take  no  notice  of 
the  matter  until  information  came  directly  from  Crawford. 
Thereupon,  he  was  written  to  and  he  replied  in  almost  the 
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exact  language  of  the  letter  to  Forsyth.  Jackson  forwarded 
Crawford's  letter  to  Calhoun  with  a  request  for  an  explana- 
tion and  received  one  or  more '  which,  however,  could  not 
explain  what  was  unexplainable.  Jackson  now  was  fully 
convinced  of  "the  duplicity  &  insincerity  of  the  man, 
.  .  .  the  entire  want  of  those  high,  dignified,  &  honorable 
feelings  which  I  once  thought  he  possessed"  and  left  him  to 
"the  gnawings  of  a  guilty  conscience."  And  it  would  seem 
on  the  surface  that  there  was  some  reason  for  Jackson's 
stigma,  for  when  John  C.  Hamilton,  who  had  Forsyth's 
letter  in  his  custody,  asked  Calhoun  whether  any  motion 
had  been  made  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  at  the  time  of  the 
Seminole  affair  to  bring  Jackson  before  a  mihtary  court, 
Calhoun  had  answered'  that  "no  such  motion  had  been 
made."  This  was  hteraUy  true,  as  Calhoun  had  only  pro- 
posed or  suggested  that  Jackson's  conduct  should  be  in- 
qiiired  into.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  Calhoun's  hopes 
of  succession  to  the  presidency  or,  indeed,  to  any  leading 
part  in  the  Democratic  organization,  were  entirely  at  an  end, 
until  time  should  remove  Andrew  Jackson  from  his  hold 
on  the  party.  What  effect  the  rupture  with  Calhoun  had  on 
Jackson's  treatment  of  nullification  is  by  no  means  clear. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  irritation  he  certainly 
felt  toward  Calhotm  may  have  influenced  him ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  absolutely,  clear,  clear  as  anything  is  in 
history,  that  Andrew  Jackson  would  have  done  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it,  and  long  before  this  time  his  devotion  to  the 

'  See    Comipondenet    between    Oen.  Hamilton's  tcoount  which   Ii   printed 

Andrev   Jaekmon    and    John    C.    Col-  on  the  preceding  page  differs  eomewhet 

Aoun,     Prendenl     and     Vict-Pretidtnt  in   the  phraaeolosy,    Calboun   denying 

o!  IKe   U.   Slalee  {WuhinKton,    1831);  that  the  propriety  of  uresting  Oen- 

nprinted  in  the  "Appendix"  to  CrnlK's  eral    Jackwrn    *>■■    "disciueed."     The 

Warkt  Iff  John  C.  Catkeun,  vol.  vi.  epieode  ia  tzeated  at  length  in  Meiga'a 

■yOu'i  WeMv  RegitUr,  x1,  p.  42.  CoUoun,   1,  401.     Baesett  in  hia  An- 

TUa  ia  Calboun't  own    itstement   of  drew  Jackton   (ii.    602-613)    givM   b7 

th*     oonvenatioa     with     Hamilton,  far  the  bMt  ncmunt  ot  thia  intrigiw. 
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Union  had  been  clearly  expressed.  Jackson's  diction  and 
grammar  are  not  often  those  of  the  schoohnaster,  but  when 
his  mind  was  excited,  he  could  express  himself  so  plainly 
that  few  persons  could  misunderstand  him,  notwithstanding 
faults  of  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar.  It  was  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife's  nephew  and  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
General  John  Coffee,  that  he  wrote  it  was  absurd  to  hold  that 
"a  state  has  a  right  to  secede  &  destroy  this  union  .  .  . 
or  nullify  the  laws  of  the  imion.  .  .  .  The  people  are  the 
sovereigns,  they  can  altar  &  amend  .  .  .  but  the  moral 
obligations  is  binding  upon  all  to  fulfill  the  obligations.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  when  a  faction  in  a  state  attempts  to  nullify 
a  constitutional  law  of  congress  .  .  .  the  ballance  of  the 
people  composing  this  union  have  a  perfect  right  to  coerce 
them  to  obedience."  '  He  had  a  passionate  love  for  the 
Union,  "The  union  must  be  preservftd  ...  I  will  die  with 
the  union."  That  his  own  people  could  have  misundei^ 
stood  him  seems  almost  incredible;  but  Jackson  had  a 
sphinx-like  capacity  for  conceahng  his  thoughts  until 
the  time  came  to  exhibit  them.  As  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
the  midst  of  the  bank  contest,  a  military  man  keeps  his 
army  in  reserve  until  the  time  comes  to  use  it.  Partly  to 
discover  his  thoughts  and  partly  to  pledge  him  to  them- 
selves, the  Southerners  got  up  a  banquet  on  the  anniversary 
of  Jefferson's  birth  and  invited  Jackson  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  He  took  his  place  at  the  taMe  and  when  the  time 
came  stood  up,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  his  hearers,  proposed 
a  toast  "Our  federal  union,  —  it  must  be  preserved!" 
How  any  one  could  have  misinterpreted  his  sentiment  after 
that  is  a  mystery,  but  they  tried  to  explain  his  words  to 
mean  much  the  same  as  their  own.*    On  May  1, 1833,  Jack- 

■  Amerieon  HiUvHeat  Maoatin*.  iv.       fl,  669,  S70, 
236,  237.  Qiven    in    part  with    «ome  *  Henry    Bam&nl,    writing    in    hi* 

cIungM  in  BuMtt'a    Andrein  Jaduon,      jounml   ftt  Beaufort,   South  CmoUca, 
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son  wrote  to  an  humble  relative  who  had  not  got  the  precise 
office  he  had  wished  and  having  explained  that,  went  on  to 
say  something  about  nullification,  for  its  "actors  and 
exciters"  will  be  execrated  by  the  people  and  "Haman's 
gallows  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  all  such  ambitious  men, 
who  would  involve  their  country  in  civil  ware  .  .  .  that 
they  might  reign  and  ride  on  its  whirlwinds  and  direct  the 
stonn."  It  was  in  this  letter,  too,  that  Jackson  wrote  that 
the  tariff  was  only  the  pretext  for  nullification,  which  had 
disunion  and  a  Southern  confederacy  as  its  real  object; 
the  "  next  pretext  will  be  the  negro,  or  slavery,  question."  ' 
For  a  couple  of  years  the  nuUifiers  kept  quiet  until  in 
1832  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  law  seemed  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  renew  the  agitation.  The  act  of  1832  was  prob- 
ably the  most  equitable  tariff  law  that  had  been  passed  for 
twenty  years;  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  securing  major- 
ity votes  in  Congress  its  provisions  were  not  such  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  any  one  political  party  or  group.' 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  compromise  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  not  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  dreaded 
a  surplus  because  of  its  effect  on  the  morals  of  politicians. 
Nor  had  it  at  all  satisfied  those  who  held  what  J.  Q.  Adams 
was  pleased  to  call  the  "  Mulatto  doctrine  of  political  econ- 
omy," '  which  was  that  two-thirds  of  the  federal  revenue 

Apiil  30,  1833,  states  that  the  "leading  traden  can  be  boat  seen  in  An  Brpori- 

man    of    this    State    had    the    surest  Hon  of  Ihe   t/nc^ruil,    Ui^vtt  and  Op- 

pledgee  that  Jacksoii   was  with   Qiea  praaiit  Operation  of  the  pment  larif 

in    their    views    of    the    Cooatitution.  tt/tUm  in  rdatiim  U>  Iron.  Wool,  Htmp, 

.  .  .  Their  hatred  ot  him  amounts  to  Paptr  ...  by  a  Seleet  CemmitUt  ap- 

madneas."     Man/land  Hutarical  Maga-  pointed  bv  Oit   Free   Tmdt  Conwnlum 

■inc.  xiU.  361.  (FhUadelphia,  1832). 

'Massachusetts       Historical       So-  '  AmerKtm    HUtorieal    Reiiao,     li, 

dety's  Proceedinsi-  viii.   172,  and  Znd  340.     The  phrase  "Mulatto  docbine" 

Series,  vol.  liv,  371.  rofere  to   the  '"forty  bale  theory"  of 

'See   Massachusetts   HiatoricaJ   So-  McDuffie    of    South    Carolina:  —  "If 

dety's  FroeeedinQt  tor  I>pcpmber,  1905,  the  duties  upon  imports  were   levied 

and     Brooks     Adams's     Introduction  in  kind,  and  the  planters  made  their 

to   Tht  DeoTad(tiion  of  Ihe  Democratie  own  eschaogee  wiUi  the  foreign  mano- 

Idta.    The  ideas  of  the  Nortben  free  facturers,    without    the    intervenlioa 
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being  derived  from  a  tax  on  imported  goods,  some  of  which 
were  used  in  the  Southern  States,  was  really  "a  tax  upon 
the  export  of  Cotton!"  It  makes  no  difference  whatever 
whether  the  law  was  harmful  to  Southern  interests  or  not, 
a  majority  of  the  ruling  class  in  South  Carolina  believed 
that  it  was  iojuriouB.  When  the  legislature  met,  it  was 
clear  that  the  majority  was  distinctly  on  the  side  of  State 
interposition.'  With  some  difficulty,  two-thirds  of  the 
legislature  voted  to  call  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  condition  of  affairs  and  taking  such  action 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  South  Carolina  as 
seemed  best  in  the  circumstances.  As  the  election  of 
members  of  the  convention  was  conducted  on  the  same  rules 
that  prevailed  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  represented  precisely  the  same  mass  of  opinion. 
The  Union  men  or  anti-nullifiers  took  a  lukewarm  part  in 
the  election  because  the  case  seemed  to  be  pre-judged. 
The  nullifiers  had  a  great  majority  and  were  able  to  carry 
their  desires  into  action  without  very  much  discussion  and 


tHhei  of  inon*^ 
the  moat  unreSectiiiK  would  perceive 
that  the  import  dutiea  were  direct 
tkiea  upon  the  producCioiia  at  the 
plftDtara.  If.  for  example,  forty  balsa 
of  cotton  were  taken  out  of  every  liun- 
dred  when  it  passed  the  cuatonihouae, 
goins  abroad,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  obtain  any  larKer  quantity 
ot  goods  for  (he  remainins  aixty,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  this  levy;  because  the 
•gents  of  the  Oovemment  would 
carry  the  other  forty  into  the  foreign 
market,  and.  of  eourse.  the  supply 
would  be  undiminished"  {Hmm  Re- 
porlt,  22nd  Cong.,  lat  Se«.,  No.  270). 
An  interestiog  eritiquB  of  this  report 
IB  the  speech  of  Nathan  Appleton  of 
Massachusetts  of  May  30.  1832.  in 
Oales  t  Beaton's  Btoitltr  of  DtbaUt, 
viii.  Pt.  iii,  3188;  also  printed  sspa- 
rately.  The  extreme  South  Caro- 
Ud*  view  u  niodnotly  set  forth  in  Tfit 


Prctptel  Btfon  Ut;  or  Strietum  on 
tht  Lata  Mtmnt  of  the  PretvUrU  <tf  (Ac 
United  Statet  .  .  .  By  Arittidei 
(Charleston.  1832).  McDuffie's  re- 
port should  be  r«Bd  by  every  student 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  South- 
ern point  of  view  and  may  be  reSn- 
forced  by  a  poaaage  in  one  of  Calhouo't 
letters  in  American  Biatorical  As- 
sociation's Report  for  1899.  vol.  ii,  pp. 
401-404. 

'Varioua  detaila  —  mostly  ot  little 
hiatorical  value  —  can  be  found  in 
Henry  D.  .Capers'  Li/a  and  Timet  of 
C.  a.  Memmitmtr  (Richmond.  1803, 
pp.  37  and  fol.) :  W.  J,  Orayson's 
Jama  Louie  P^xgru.  A  BioffrajM- 
eal  ^celch  (New  York,  1806);  and 
"Qeorge  McDuffie"  in  J.  H.  Car- 
lisle, Jr.'s  Aildreetet  i4  J.  H.  Car- 
lule  (ColumUa,  8.  C.  1010)  p.  20S  and 
fol. 
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without  any  delay.  The  convention  met  November  19, 
1832,  and  passed  a  Nullification  Ordinance  declaring  the 
federal  tariff  act  of  1832  to  be  null  and  void.  They  also 
called  upon  the  State  legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  laws 
to  protect  the  people  in  their  disobedience  to  the  federal 
law  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  authorities  from 
enforcing  it.  The  legislature  at  once  responded  and  passed 
a  series  of  laws  that  were  most  comprehensive  and  well 
designed  to  produce  the  results  that  were  aimed  at.  It 
authorized  the  raising  of  a  volunteer  military  force  and 
appropriated  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  The  legis- 
lature also  adopted  resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  expedient 
"that  a  Convention  of  the  States  be  called"  to  consider 
questions  that  had  arisen  "between  the  States  of  the  con- 
federacy and  the  General  Government" ;  but  this  plan  met 
with  slight  f aVor. 

Senator  Hayne  now  became  governor  of  South  Carolina 
and  exchanged  speech-making  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  in  one  of  the  three  most  critical  times  in  its  history. 
He  took  the  necessary  steps  to  enroll  and  train  a  military 
force,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  mounted  minute 
patrolmen.  How  effective  this  force  was,  or  would  have 
been  had  it  ever  been  properly  supplied  with  arms  and 
trained,  we  cannot  say.'  We  have  definite  information 
as  to  it,  but  as  to  the  opposing  forces  provided  by  the  Union- 
ists, possibly  in  a  more  inchoate  condition,  we  have  no 
tangible  information,  except  that  the  Union  men  were 
feared  by  the  nullifiers.  How  much  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Union  men  had  the  confidence  of  President 
Jackson  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Jackson  was  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Poinsett  and  some  other  leading  Unionist 

■"Letters  od  the  NulliSealaon  1S34,"  in  Amtriean  HiHorieai  lUtiem, 
Movement  in  South  Cuolinm,    1830-      vi,  73a-70S,  vii,  02-119. 
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men  in  the  State.  He  made  provision  for  the  assembling 
of  large  forces  and  for  providing  them  with  arms,  but  also 
insisted  that  these  should  be  kept  from  sight  until  the  time 
came  to  act.  He  sent  a  few  hundred  soldiers  to  Charles- 
ton, an  extra  revenue  cutter  or  two,  a  ship  of  war,  and, 
much  more  important  than  any  of  these,  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  who  certainly  performed  a  very  useful  task  in 
heartening  the  anti-nullifiers,  making  plans  for  military 
movements,  and  in  keeping  the  iron  hand  very  well  con- 
cealed within  the  military  glove,  —  although  the  presence 
of  the  military  glove  was  quite  evident.  Nathaniel  Jarvis, 
a  Massachusetts  man,  happened  to  arrive  ofE  Charleston 
harbor  in  the  Spanish  brig  Hermosa  from  Havana  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  1833.  When  within  three  miles  of 
the  port,  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Alert  ran  along- 
tade  and  ordered  the  captain  to  drop  anchor  until  he  could 
give  bonds  to  secure  the  duties  on  his  cargo  or  pay  the  prob- 
able amount  in  dollars.  Jarvis  describes  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Charleston  after  his  landing  as  "  nigh  rebellion 
as  one  could  well  be  without  having  made  any  overt  acts."  ' 
The  other  Cotton  States  showed  slight  sympathy  with 
South  CaroUna  and  no  intention  of  following  her  into  nulli- 
fication. In  Virginia  the  planters  of  the  old  tide-water 
region  seemed  to  agree  with  the  nulUfiers,  but  they  were 
held  in  check  by  the  members  of  the  legislature  from  the 
western  counties,  and  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  "commissioner"  to  go  to  South 
Carolina  and  ask  her  to  take  more  time.  North  Carolina 
was  opposed  to  both  her  neighbors,  one  of  her  leading  men, 
William  Gaston,  declaring  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  "personate  the  drowsy  hero  of  Washington  Irving,  than 

I  Journal   kept  by  NathBntel  J&rru      J.  StiU^'a  Life  and  Strvice  f^  Jott  R. 
of  k  trip  to  Hbvus  and  return   by      Pointtlt. 
mjr  of  Charieatoo.    See  tlaa  ChailM 
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excite  the  mingled  horror  and  ridicule  of  mankind  by  repre- 
senting the  combined  characters  of  Captain  Bobadil  and 
Cataline." '  In  January,  1833,  Jackson  asked  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  giving  him  powers  adequate  to  meet  the  crisis, 
and  he  had  already  issued  a  proclamation,  December  10, 1832, 
informing  the  people  of  his  "native  State,"  aa  he  always 
regarded  South  Carolina,  that  "  Disunion  by  armed  force 
is  treason.  Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its  guilt?  .  .  . 
On  your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of 
the  conflict  you  force  upon  the  Government  of  your  country. 
It  can  not  accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of  which 
you  would  be  the  first  victims.  Its  First  Magistrate  can 
not,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  performance  of  his  duty."  '  He 
also  suggested  a  modification  of  the  tariff  system.  In  point 
of  fact  very  many  good  people  at  the  time  were  convinced 
that  protection  had  been  carried  too  far  and  should  be 
abated.  This  opinion  had  been  growing  regardless  of 
South  Carolina  nullification,  which,  however,  brought  tariff 
revision  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  at  that  precise 
moment.  For  once,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster  acted 
together;  the  first  named  to  save  what  he  could  of  the 
American  System,  the  second  to  rescue  his  fellow  nullifiers 
from  the  edge  of  Jackson's  wrath,  and  the  third  to  preserve 
the  Union.  The  result  was  that  the  Force  Bill  and  Clay's 
Compromise  Tariff  were  passed  at  the  same  time  and 
approved  by  President  Jackson.*    And  this  was  the  end, 

" CompTomiae  Tuiff"   provided  for  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties  Bpi^sd  over 
ten   yMiiv,    one^tenth   of   the   existiiiK 
'  Theu  exact  ideas  in  difTcront  Ian*      duties  above  "  twenty  per  centum  on 
EUage  may  be  found  in  Lincoln'!  First      the   value   thereof"    to   b«   taken   oEf 
Inausurnl:      aee     Richardaon'a     Me»-      every  other  year  until  1841.  when  on»< 
taga  and  Faper»,  vl.  p.  II.  half  of  the  reddue  should  be  removed, 

'  F.  L.  Nusabaum  has  brought  the  and  in  1642,  the  other  half,  bringing 
leading  facta  together  within  reason-  the  tariff  down  to  the  horiiontal  rata 
able  compass  in  Tht  Sovlh  AOantic  of  twenty  per  cent.  See  Statute*  at 
Qwtrttrlv     for     October,     1912.    The      Lamt,   iv,   029.      The  other   law  wu 
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for  the  South  Carolina  nulUfiers,  having  achieved  a  part 
of  their  desire  in  securing  an  important  modification  of 
the  tariff,  held  a  somewhat  informal  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, advised  the  executive  officers  not  to  enforce  the 
nullifying  ordinance,  and  substituted  for  it  an  ordinance 
nullifying  the  Force  Act.'  They  undoubtedly  agreed  with 
Henry  L.  Pinckney  that  "the  Genius  of  Carolina"  had 
planted  itself  firmly  upon  the  federal  Constitution  and  with 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions  in  one  hand  and  the  palmetto 
banner  in  the  other,  had  proclaimed  resistance  to  the  Wash- 
ington government.  "Yes,  Volxmteers,  you  have  saved 
the  State.  Your  finnness  and  constancy  have  given  us  the 
victory.  The  doctrine  of  Nullification,  once  the  theme  of 
ridicule,  is  now  the  theme  of  praise.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina,  lately  so  fettered  and  degraded,  is  now  honoured 
and  respected,  and,  in  saving  her,  you  have  saved  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union." '  In  the  future,  as  another 
orator  declared,  South  Carolina  would  come  before  Congress 
"not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  an  equal." 


•ntitled  "An  Act  further  to  provide 
tor  the  CoUectioD  of  Duties  on  Im- 
porta"  (ibid.,  iv,  632).  It  was  oom- 
monly  called  the  "Foroe  Bill"  aod. 
like  the  preceding  act,  wae  approved 
OD  March  2,  1B33.  It  gave  areat  di«- 
cretionnry  poner  to  the  Preeident  aa 
to  the  detaila  of  collection  and  author- 
iied  him  to  uae  the  forcea  of  the  United 
States  practically  in  uiy  way  he  aaw 
St  to  enforce  the  federal  laws  "until 
the  end  of  the  next  BesiioD  of  Con- 
sreea,  and  no  longer." 


'The  moat  important  of  the  Nullifi- 
cation documenta  were  publilhed  in 
1S34  by  the  State  of  Maauchuaetta 
under  the  title.  —  Stale  Papen  of  NuUi- 
ficalion-  The  "  Journal  of  the  Conven- 
tion" ilon  pp-296-376l  the"Report" 
or  "  BxpocitioD  "  on  p.  1 ;  and  the  body 
of  the  book  contains  the  answering  reeo- 
hitiona  of  Maine  and  the  other  States. 
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NOTE 

Cotton. — The  figures  of  production  in  the  following  table  are 
drawn  from  Levi  Woodbury'a  report '  and  the  prices  from  Watkina's 
paper.* 

CvrroN  CBor  or  thb  Dkitid  Statu  in  Miujons  or  Pounds 
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Total      .     .     . 

2 

39 

75 
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3 
2 

20 
20 

io 

10 

45 
45 
30 

38 

66 
60 
70 
66 

65 
46 
S6 

Total.    .    .   . 

1 

5 

BO 

158 

240 

277 

FU. 

Ark 

2 

i 

15 

20 

Total      .    .    . 

21 

151 

Wi 

QntDd  Total  .    . 

2 

40 

80 

177 

3481 

4391 

4571 

Prioo   p»r  lb.   at 
Now  Yoik  .     - 

20 

U 

15.G0 

14.32 

i2.ie 

12.32 

12.00 

In  1848  the  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  « 
mhukIb  and  in  1660  waa  over  two  billioni. 
See  abo  diagram  in  Hairy  Hanunotid's  SvuA  Cnroftno,  13. 


•It  ii  entitled  "Cotton.  Cultiva- 
tion. Manufacture,  and  Por«igo  Tnde 
of"  and  forma  No.  140  of  th«  HouMt 
Execativt  Doeumenlt  (24th  Con^., 
1st  Seas.,)  and  ia  moat  eanly  uaad  in 
the  WrUitiQi  of  Levi  Woedbttry,  iii, 
248.  Matthew  B.  Hammond'a  "The 
Cotton  Industry"  in  Qm  PvbUeatiotf 
of  the  Amerioan  Eeononlo 
tfeo  (New  fleriai,  No.  1)  ii  I 


of  great  labor  and  is  extremely  tueful- 
■Jamea  L.  Watldna's  "Production 
and  Plica  at  Cotton  for  One  Hun- 
dred Years"  is  in  the  publicationa  of 
the  Depaitmcrat  of  Agriculture,  Mi»- 
etOantout  Seriet,  Bulletin  No.  9. 
Very  useful  condensed  tablea  showing 
both  productioD  and  prioea  are  in 
Tht  amah  in  Ihe  BvOdaig  tf  Ou  WoKm, 
V.  211, 431-434. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  BANK  AND  THE  PANIC  OF  1837 

Apart  from  the  ofBces  and  the  struggle  with  the 
nullifiers,  the  main  interest  in  Jackson's  administrations 
has  to  do  with  financial  matters.  It  was  inevitable  that 
this  should  be  the  case  because,  by  1829,  the  country  had 
recovered  from  the  long  period  of  depression  that  began  with 
the  embargo,  and  in  every  year  of  his  term  of  office  business 
activity  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  twelve  months. 
A  reaction  from  this  period  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
expansion  was  inevitable,  but  it  must  be  said  that  both  the 
going  up  and  the  coming  down  were  greatly  hastened  by 
the  actions  of  the  President.  Jackson,  himself,  had  never 
had  anything  that  could  be  remotely  termed  a  business 
education.  He  had  a  plantation  and  staves,  but  bis  income 
for  the  most  part  had  been  derived  from  offices  that  he  had 
held  and  especially  in  the  later  years  from  his  position  in  the 
army.  As  a  frontiersman,  be  regarded  credit  and  banks  as 
something  provided  by  nature  and  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  converter  of  new  lands  to  the  uses  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  ingenuousness 
of  the  frontiersman  in  these  matters.'  He  has  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  establishment  of  banks  by  the  State  or  by 
individuals  and  at  once  proceeds  to  borrow  money,  giving  a 
mortgage  on  his  crops  and  lands  in  return.     As  the  people 

'  In   the  following  anolyHiB  I  have  statement   in   tbese   pBrasrapha   mutt 

grestly  profited  by  conversations  with  be  oharged  to  me  and  not  to  ProfsMor 

Professor    E.    B.    Dale    of   Oklahoma  Dale. 
University ;    but  all  ermrs  o[  tact  or 
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come  from  the  East,  as  the  forest  is  cleared  away  and  the 
ground  brought  under  cultivation,  his  property  will  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  in  value.  To  him  it  is  worth  not  what 
he  paid  for  it  or  what  he  could  sell  it  for  at  the  moment,  but 
what  he  can  obtain  for  it  in  eight  or  ten  years'  time,  if  every- 
thing goes  well.  To  him  time  is  no  object :  in  the  spring 
he  plows  and  plants  and  through  the  sununer  and  into  the 
early  autumn  watches  the  forces  of  nature  bringing  the  crops 
to  fruition  with  a  little  hoeing  or  cultivating,  now  and  then ; 
and  in  the  autumn  he  collects  the  reward  of  his  labor  and 
of  nature's  work.  As  he  joyfully  ponders  the  affaire  of 
his  farm  or  plantation,  it  appears  certain  that  if  he  fan 
clear  more  land  and  employ  more  labor  he  will  gain  ever 
increasing  returns.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  goes  to  a 
banker  to  borrow  money  and  finds  the  man  of  the  counter 
possessed  of  a  "horror  of  land,"  ^  for  it  is  difficult  to  handle 
if  taken  on  execution.  Moreover  the  banker  is  ill  appre- 
ciative of  future  land  values.  He  will  loan  money  only  on 
a  portion  of  the  actual  selling  value  of  the  land  at  the  mo- 
ment. And  then  the  banker  will  sharply  limit  the  duration 
of  his  loan  to  three  months  or  possibly  to  six.  Farm  im- 
provements mature  slowly,  and  when  the  time  for  payment 
comes  the  frontiersman  sees  no  reason  for  haste.  The 
land  is  constantly  improving  in  value,  and  the  bank,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  secure.  The  interest  will  go  on,  cpm  or 
cotton  will  be  much  higher  in  thirty  days  or  in  two  or  three 
months ;  why  not  postpone  the  payment,  therefore,  espe- 
cially as  money  is  a  Uttle  scarce  at  the  moment,  the  demand 
for  labor  on  the  farm  urgent,  and  travelling  difficult?  To 
the  banker,  the  aspect  of  things  is  very  different ;  his  obliga^ 
tions  must  be  met  on  the  moment  and,  therefore,  if  the  debtor 
cannot  or  does  not  pay  what  he  has  promised,  the  only 

>  Thii  U  Biddle'*  pbnM  in  a  letter  dftted  DMembn  23, 183*. 
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thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  property  that  was  mortgaged  as 
security  and  sell  it  for  what  it  will  bring.  There  was  thus 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  ideas  of  the  farm  and  of  the  bank. 
Furthermore  there  was  little  capital  in  newly  settled  regions 
that  was  not  already  invested  in  land ;  the  capital  for  new 
enterprises  necessarily  came  from  the  older  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seemed,  therefore,  as  if  a  few  capitalists, 
living  afar  off,  were  consuming  the  fruits  of  the  farmers' 
labors.  Jackson  sets  forth  the  frontier  view  in  his  letters. 
He  declared  that  banks  are  capitalistic  institutions  whose 
sole  function  is  to  make  money,  and  capitalists  united  in 
corporations  are  devoid  of  ideals.  In  short,  according  to 
him  a  bank  is  not  a  charitable  institution  as  it  should  be, 
but  one  where  profit  is  the  sole  object  even  at  the  cost  of 
oppression  to  the  people.  Somewhat  similar  ideas  as  to 
banks  and  bankers  were  held  hy  most  people  throughout  the 
country,  even  in  the  Old  Thirteen.  To  them  there  was  some- 
thing obscure  in  the  workings  of  financial  concerns  and  the 
word  "credit"  possessed  Uttle  meaning.  A  banker  or  a 
bank  opened  an  office,  issued  notes  in  exchange  for  mort- 
gages or  other  collateral  security,  and  demanded  interest 
oftentimes  at  a  high  rate,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  a  year.  The  borrower  took  the  notes  and  inmiediately 
paid  them  out  to  the  government  for  more  land  or  to  a 
trader  for  more  stock  or  slaves.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing 
bad  been  transmuted  into  something,  lands,  cattle,  or  labor ; 
and  the  only  person  to  profit  immediately  was  the  banker, 
and  thus  he  who  had  contributed  nothing  tangible  was  the 
first  person  to  be  rewarded.  It  is  true  that  the  banker  was 
required  by  law  to  have  on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  and  oftentimes  he  was  obliged  to  redeem  in  specie 
all  of  his  notes  that  were  presented  to  him ;  but  he  issued 
notes  seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  specie 
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ID  his  possession,  six  or  eig^t  times  as  much  and  frequently 
more.  The  way  for  a  frontier  community  to  deal  with  this 
problem  was  for  itself  to  establish  a  bank,  preferably  one 
that  should  be  regulated  by  local  law  and  would  be  respon- 
sible to  local  opinion.  There  were  three  general  types  of 
banks :  (1)  private  banks  that  Uved  solely  on  the  credit 
of  the  bankers,  (2)  local  banks  that  were  established  under 
some  "free  banking  law"  that  involved  some  kind  of  super- 
vision by  the  State  government  and,  in  some  cases,  were 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  loan  system  of  the 
State  by  requiring  State  bonds  as  a  basis  of  the  bank  note 
circulation,  and  (3)  a  State  bank  that  was  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  treasury  organization  and  in  other  cases  was 
closely  connected  with  the  State  fiscal  system.'  The  State 
banks  often  had  branches  ip  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  thus  brought  the  bene'fita  of  banking  to  every  one. 

Of  the  banks  described  above,  the  first  were  the  famous 
"wildcat  banks"  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  a 
banker  or  two,  a  valise  or  trunk  filled  with  printed  bank 
notes  of  their  own  issue,  and  an  office  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  furniture.*  When  one  of  these  banks  or  insti-- 
tutions  had  achieved  a  moderate  amount  of  success,  it  turned 
into  a  more  settled  form  of  bank,  and  when  it  failed,  the 

17,  1913,  Oarshom  Flagg  has  aome- 
thiDB  ti>  Bay  □□  the  subject  in  lUinoia 
Stata  HiBtorical  Society 'a  Tranaac- 
yean  1789-1812;  in  the  Old  South  titmt,  for  1910.  p.  <i2.  For  Ohio,  bm 
It  eonUnued  until  1861 ;  in  the  North-  C.  C.  Huntangton'a  article  in  the  Ohi» 
west  the  sreatest  activity  was  be-  Ardueolooical  attd  Hiitorical  Qtutrterly 
tween  1820  and  1357,  and  in  the  tar  July,  1916.  R.  Hildnth'a  Bankt, 
Southwert  (rom  1824  to  1840.  BankiTV.   and  Paper   Cvrreneiet   (Bo«- 

■See  Logan  Esarey's  "State  Bank-  ton.  1840)  is  a  eontaniporaiieoiu 
ing  in  Indiana"  in  Indiana  Vnirtrttti/  aocount.  and  the  aiith  chapter  of  Sum* 
Studiti,  No.  16,  —  the  "BibliogTaphy"  ner'a  Atufrno  Jackton  ie  a  lucid  and 
at  the  end  will  point  the  way  to  a  study  uniympathetic  account  of  banking 
of  atste  banking  in  general;  and  O.  in  Kentucky  and  Tenneasee.  The 
W.  Dowrie's  "Development  of  Bank-  statement  in  S.  Dean's  Au(or]/()/Ba»ib- 
ing  in  Illinoia.  1817-1863"  in  Uni-  ing,  169  178,  it  cleat  and  brief. 
t*rtUu  of  lUirurii  BvlUUn,   Novembei 
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whole  establishment  disappeared.  Of  the  banks  that  were 
more  or  less  under  State  control  some,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
joined  to  put  pressure  upon  any  banks  that  were  dilatoiy 
in  redeeming  their  paper  issues ; '  or,  as  in  New  York,  they 
contributed  specie  to  a  safety  fund  that  was  administered 
by  the  State  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  any  New 
York  bank  that  failed  to  redeem  its  paper;'  or  their  circula- 
tion was  founded  on  State  bonds  and  administered  more  or 
less  by  a  State  functionary,  as  was  the  case  in  Indiana  imder 
the  Bank  Act  of  1852.  There  was  little  to  choose  between 
these  systems  as  systems,  for  their  success  depended  upon 
the  efficient  administratiou  of  them  by  some  officer  or 
officers.  The  State  banks,  so  called,  were  really  parts  of 
the  State  financial  administration :  they  received  the  taxes 
and  other  pubUc  moneys,  kept  them,  and  paid  them  out  on 
order  of  the  proper  official.  Their  capital  was  based  on 
State  loans  besides  the  pubhc  funds,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  to  lend  money  on  mortgage  to  land  owners, 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  political  strength  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  State.  The  Bank  of  South  Carolina 
had  been  founded  to  preserve  the  land  owners  of  that 
State  from  ruin  and  had  accomplished  that  design.  From 
the  beginning,  it  had  as  a  rule  been  well  managed,  and, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  State  bank  of  Virginia,  remained 
an  efficient  institution  down  to  1861.  One  reason  for  the 
re3stablishment  of  these  public  banks  was  a  feeUng  that 
the  State  as  a  political  entity  should  reap  some  of  the 
harvest  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  credit  facilities. 
This  view  left  out  of  aceoimt   entirely  the  fact  that  any 

■Tbia     wu     called     the     "Suffolk  gr&pha   aa  to   the  Suffolk   Bank  Sy*- 

Buik  Sjreteni"  from  the  name  of  th«  teiii  are  reprinted  in  Gougo'a  Jimrnai 

bank  that  acted  aa  aeent.     See  Nathan  of  fianJnn«,  34. 

Appleton'a   Rtmarkt   on   Cuntneu  and  '  D.    R.    Dewey'i    Pinandal    Bi»- 

BonJntiQ    (Boaton,    1S41).    The    par*-  (orv  o/  U*  Unitei  Stata.  |  OS. 
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proper  iise  of  credit  is  simply  the  employment  of  the 
strength  of  a  community  for  its  good.  The  banker  is 
simply  a  distributive  agent  for  the  community  in  securing 
the  best  employment  of  its  faculties. 

As  one  period  of  business  inflation  and  of  hard  times  suc- 
ceeded another,  the  number  of  banks  went  up  and  down. 
The  demise  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1811 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  local  banks.  The  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  make  use  of  these  to  carry  on  its  finan- 
cial business  and  in  the  extremely  difficult  years  of  1814  and 
1815  suffered  heavy  losses.  It  was  to  obviate  these  that  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  founded  in  I81&.^ 
The  federal  government  was  to  own  stock  in  this  in- 
stitution, deposit  in  it  all  its  receipts,  and  give  over  to 
the  Bank  the  management  of  its  loans  and  pensions.  Be- 
sides managing  these,  the  Bank  was  to  keep  the  government 
moneys  and  pay  them  out  on  drafts  from  the  proper  officials 
and  transfer  the  pubUc  funds  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  —  all  without  charge ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  to  pay  no  interest  on  government  deposits,  —  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  these  government  duties  being  regarded 
as  approximaliely  equal  to  the  sum  that  might  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  federal  funds  that  was 
not  held  in  the  vaults  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  any  calls 
made  by  the  government.  One  of  the  principal  motives 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Bank  was  to  bring  about 
a  more  reliable  and  more  uniform  currency.  The  notes 
of  the  State  banks  of  one  sort  or  another  usually  depreciated 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  counter  of  the  bank 
of  issue.  The  United  States  Bank  at  once  went  into  the 
business  of  transferring  funds,  public  and  private,  from  one 

I  tot  tlie  Aet.  aM  Antialt  <>f  Cim- 
grat.  I4th  Conc-.  Irt  Seoa..  Col.  1612, 
aitd  R.  C.  H.  Cfttterall's  Steimd  Soak 
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part  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  to  do  Hub,  it  established 
branch  banks  in  important  commercial  centers.  With  the 
command  of  more  funds  than  any  other  banking  institu- 
tion and  with  these  antenme  branch  banks,  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  it  was  able  to  put  pressure  upon  almost 
any  State  bank  by  collecting  a  bunch  of  the  notes  of  that 
bank,  presenting  them  for  payment  and  refusing  to  take 
anything  in  exchange  except  specie.'  In  its  first  years,  the 
Bank  exhibited  as  many  faults  as  the  State  banks  and 
exhibited  them  on  an  extended  scale  owing  to  its  large  re- 
sources. When  the  bard  times  came  in  1819,  it  was  obliged 
to  curtail  and  to  change  its  management.  The  Bank  carried 
out  the  process  of  delation  with  an  iron  hand.  Under  the 
circumstances,  doubtless,  this  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  Bank  and  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  coincident  with 
a  period  of  falling  prices  and  bankruptcies  of  banks  and 
bankers,  of  farmers,  merchants,  traders,  and  planters.*  Of 
course  Has  was  the  inevitable  result — as  things  were — of  the 
preceding  inflation  and  of  the  crude  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  finance;  but,  not  unnaturally,  the  people  laid 
it  to  the  unwarrantable  actions  of  the  "monster  bank" 
at  Philadelphia  which  with  its  branches  seemed  to  them  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  octopus,  sucking  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  of  the  toilers  on  the  fann  and  in  the  shop.* 

All  the  local  banking  institutions  were  regarded  by  the 

■BbeoMflt   B.   Thomu   itates  tliat  'On    Uie    oUi«    hftod    the    "pwt 

bt    1816   be    pKid    28%    prainium    for  bkok"     eierciied     a     modifyiDK     in- 

epeeie    kt  Baltiinoie   and  thet  in  two  fluenm  on  the  teDdeney  of  the  New 

years'     time    the    premium    had    dia-  York  banka  to  oombine  and  monop- 

appeared.     Seminigcrrica  itf    tiu    LatI  oliu    Gnandal    buBineea,     In    1826    it 

Sixlvfirt  Yiiar$,  ii.  84.  was  stated  that  the  City  Bank  of  Nnr 

*  Aa    showing    the    severity    of    the  York    by    means    of    interlockiitg    iS- 

oiais,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1819  a  rectorstea   ooalroUed    twelve   oi    (our- 

pamphlet    of    170    pagea    of    double  t«eD    "monied    institutioDfl"    with    m 

oolumn     was     puUi^ed     at     Albtuiy  MipiUd  of  di  milUoDa,     See   I.    Law- 

oontaining  a  list  of  lands  to  be  told  f(w  renoe  to  Biddle,  June  S,  1826,  in  "Biddl* 

vroara  of  taiM.  F*p«n." 
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State  legislatures  as  so  many  business  establishments  that 
could  be  taxed  like  any  other  business  establishments,  and 
they  were  ordinarily  bo  taxed.  When  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  began  to  establifdi  branches  in  the  several 
States  it  did  so  without  entering  into  any  kind  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  State  authorities  or  securing. permission  of 
any  sort  from  them.  When  established,  the  branches  at 
once  competed  vigorously  with  the  local  banks  for  the  local 
business  and  took  a  large  proportion  of  it  away  from  the 
local  banks.  Then,  too,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  came  into  general  circulation  and,  being  equally 
good  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  supplanted  the  local  issues, 
except  in  the  commercial  centers.  For  some  reason  a 
clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  charter,  requiring  all  the 
notes  of  the  bank  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  cashier. 
Whether  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  limit  the  circula- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  great  Bank  or  was  for  some  other 
reason,  it  certainly  soon  became  evident  that  it  operated 
to  defend  the  local  note  circulation  against  a  tremendously 
increasing  United  States  Bank  note  circulation  and  Con- 
gress, therefore,  absolutely  refused  to  grant  any  modifica- 
tion. The  Bank  authorities  then  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  branch  drafts.  These  were  drawn  at  any  one  branch 
on  the  parent  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  signed  by  the  cashier 
of  the  branch,  and  drawn  to  the  order  of  an  employee.  He 
endorsed  the  draft  and  it  became,  in  effect,  a  circulating 
note  which  would  be  paid  at  any  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  and  was  really  as  good  currency  as  there  was 
in  the  country ;  but  the  device  worked  still  further  to  lessen 
the  profits  of  the  local  banks  so  far  as  they  were  derived 
from  note  circulation.  As  local  business  enterprises  the 
State  banks  were  subject  to  taxation  as  every  other  business 
concern,  and  the  branches  of  the  great  Bank  were  likewise 
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taxed  by  the  State  authorities.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  interfered  and  decided  that  a 
State  could  not  tax  a  corporation  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  gave  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
its  branches  still  another  chance  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  local  banks.*  Putting  all  these  things  together, 
the  great  curtaihnent  of  credit  in  the  early  twenties,  the 
competition  of  the  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank  with 
the  local  note  issues,  and  the  freedom  it  enjoyed  from  local 
taxation,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  jealousies  arose  against  the 
"monster  institution." 

In  1823  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  owed 
his  appointment  primarily  to  James  Monroe,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  during  his  European  diplomatic 
residence.  Biddle  had  bad  no  business  training,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  administrative  capacity.  He  was 
not  a  good  judge  of  men,  be  possessed  the  fatal  gift  of 
Uterary  fluency,  and,  in  his  attitude  toward  men  and  things, 
he  reflected  the  views  of  Philadelphia  society  and  not  at 
all  tiiose  of  the  "men  of  the  street."  Biddle  and  banking 
circles  watched  with  apprehension  the  rise  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  the  presidency  and  Biddle  somewhat  childishly 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  "  Hero  of  New  Orleans." 
He  might  well  feel  apprehensive  because  Jackson  had  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  many  of  the  evils  of  banks  and  of  the 
sordid  character  of  many  monied  men.  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  in  his  lifetime  had  gone  through  severe  financial 
struggles.    Banks  had  come  up  and  failed  and  relief  meas- 


>  See  E.  L.  Bog&rt's  "Taxation  of  of  the  Bank  in  Ohio  had  tkt««t«ned  ■ 

the  Second  Bank  o{  the  United  Statee  State  official  with  niin  if  he  did  not 

by  Ohio"   in   American  Hitlorkal  fie-  aecure  the  repeal  of   the  hostile  lesi>- 

*iev,   zvii.   312-331.     In    1626   Biddle  lation  was  "oonBeiiae." 
wiot«   that  the  atory   that  the  asent 
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ures  of  most  questionable  character  had  been  adopted. 
Jackson,  himself,'  had  had  an  unpleasant  experience  with 
one  of  the  branch  banks  which  had  refused  to  honor  a  draft 
of  his  except  at  a  discount.  In  his  First  Annual  Message ' 
he  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  approaching  termi- 
nation of  the  bank  charter  and  suggested  that  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  its  life  should  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.  It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  recharter  or 
demise  was  one  to  be  worked  out  between  the  bank  author^ 
ities  and  the  government ;  but  for  some  inconceivable 
reason  Henry  Clay  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  question 
elements  of  political  popularity,  and  took  possession  of  it 
for  the  anti^acksonians.  Of  course  this  acted  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  Jackson,  which  was  about  the  worst  possible  thing 
that  could  happen.  Biddle  certainly  did  not  manage  this 
part  of  the  business  with  discretion.  He  permitted  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  somewhat  acrimonious  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  which  he  assumed  an 
unjustifiable  attitude  of  independence,  and  when  he  realized 
this,  he  had  to  retreat  as  well  as  he  might ;  but  a  man  of 
discretion  and  experience  would  never  have  permitted  him- 
self to  be  placed  in  so  humiliating  a  situation.  For  a  time, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  overcome  Jackson's  prejudices. 
He  apparently  was  willing  to  accept  a  good  part  at  least 
of  Jackson's  plan  for  a  national  bank  of  some  kind  provided 
the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  existing  institution  was 
assured.'  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  politicians  inter- 
fered and  almost  compelled  Biddle  to  apply  for  a  recharter 
in  order  that  the  Whigs  might  have  some  reason  for  political 
existence.  This  was  in  1832  when  the  election  was  coming 
on.     More  than  once  Biddle  wished  to  take  the  other  tack 

■  Richardson's  Mtmagtt  and  Papert, 
ii.  462. 
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and  bring  it  about  that  the  administration  itself  should  paas 
a  recbartering  bill  that  Jackson  would  sign.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain,  and  the  reports  of  an  investigating  committee  which 
was  known  from  its  chairman's  name  as  the  Clayton  Com- 
mittee,' while  clearing  the  Bank  of  financial  bad  manage- 
ment, brought  many  things  to  light  that  were  decidedly 
disadvantageous  to  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  that  institu- 
tion. Moreover,  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  resources 
of  the  Bank  had  already  been  used  in  ways  that  must  have 
influenced  political  opinion,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  in  authorizing  these  transactions,  Biddle  had 
anything  of  the  kind  in  contemplation.  For  example, 
there  was  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  General 
Duff  Green,*  the  editor  of  the  "Washington  Telegraph," 
whose  daughter  had  married  a  son  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
This  loan  had  been  made  originally,  when  Duff  Green  was  a 
Jackson  man,  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  public  print- 
ing, for  many  preparations  and  much  work  had  to  be  done 
before  any  payment  would  be  received  from  the  government. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Bank  authorities  by 
Mr.  Hemphill,  a  South  CaroUna  congressman,  who  stated 
that  the  making  of  the  loan  would  bring  about  no  change  in 
the  political  opinions  expressed  by  Green's  paper.  To  this 
Biddle  replied  that  the  loan  was  a  mere  matter  of  business 
and  that  no  change  in  the  newspaper's  political  attitude  was 
desired.  With  Calhoun's  fall  from  Jacksonian  grace,  the 
paper  had  turned  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  Jackson's 
finding  DuEF  Green's  name  among  those  to  whom  the  Bank 

'See  ClsytoD'B  "Report  on  Be-  by  Clayton  and  one  by  McDuSb  (p. 
half  of  the  Majority  of  the  Com-  397)  for  the  minority,  and  a  third  by 
mittee  Appointed  ...  to  Examine  into  John  Quincy  Adams  (p.  360}  on  be- 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the  half  of  hinwelf  contain  a  maas  of  ma- 
United  States"  (Rtporit  of  the  Com-  terial  which  any  one  who  wishee  to 
mUitet  of  tht  Haute  of  RtpraenttMcea,  understand  the  bank  buainen  must 
22nd  Cong.,  lat  Sesa.,  No.  460).  The  read, 
three  reports  of  this  committee,  that  ■  Ibid.,  No.  400,  p.  109. 
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had  loaned  money  that  finally  determined  him  to  veto  tiie 
recharter  bill,^  for  was  it  not  evident  that  the  Bank  besides 
being  dangerous  in  itself  was  a  Calhoun  institution  ?  Among 
the  "Biddle  Papers"' in  Washington  are  letters  showing  that 
tbeBank  had  loaned  forty-three  thousand  dollars  to  President 
Monroe*  and  on  March  1,  1825,  three  days  before  his  exit 
from  the  White  House,  had  refused  to  lend  him  any  more. 
It  also  appears  that  McDuffie,  the  South  Carolina  Repre- 
sentative who  had  signed  a  report  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  Bank,  had  secured  a  loan  for  Mr.  Hampton,  another 
South  Carolinian  who  ofEered  his  land  as  security.  Biddle 
at  once  replied  that  the  Bank  did  not  habitually  lend  on 
mortgage  and  that  the  threat  to  withdraw  the  public  de- 
posits had  induced  it  to  confine  its  loan  to  terms  of  not  over 
ninety  days.  Nevertheless  in  this  case  the  loan  would  be 
made  and  authority  be  given  to  the  cashier  to  renew  the 
notes  as  they  became  due.*  Another  example  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  Bank  and  the  politicians  was  the 
case  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, for  three  years  a  director  of  the  Bank,  and  also 
acted  as  its  counsel.  Webster  was  indebted  to  the  Bank 
as  principal  or  endorser  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  asked  for  a  renewal  of  his  retainer  as  counsel ; 
but  Biddle  thought  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for 
such  "refreshment"  and  refused.'    Another  loan  that  has 

I  This  was  the  rumor  curraDt  at  New  Urge  part  of  it  havins  been  taken  up 

Orietuii.     8«e    Vincmit    Nolte'i    Fiftji  by    tb«    nl«    of    Monroe's    VirBuda 

Feon,    23fl,    237,     There    u    a    good  property. 

notioe  of  Duff  Green  in  Southern  Hia-  ■  Biddle'e    letter    to     McDuffie    ia 

tory    Asaodation'a    PuUtcotiont,    vii,  dated  Auguat  29.  1833. 
ISO.  •  Biddle's  letter  is  datsd  December 

t  The  exact  amount  wa*  (43.605.97  25,   1S34 ;    but  the  practioe  to  which 

minua  t2SO0.0O.     Monroe  was  to  have  it  alluded  was  evidently  of  long  itond- 

reduo«d  thia  total  by  the  ptiyment  of  ing.     As    Biddle    thought    the   Wash- 

SIOOO.OO  a  month,  but  had  not  done  ington   post-office   "faitblesa"  he   had 

•0.     In  Biddle's  memoranduni  of  1637  hi«  letter  addreened  by  another  hand. 

ICormpondenet    of    NichoUu    BiddU,  Incidentally,    he    remarked,    Uiat    be 

p.  368)  the  loan  fa  atated  at  tlO.SOe,  a  always  burned  what  he  was  requeated 
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certain  elements  of  interest  in  it  was  one  made  to  Asbuiy 
Dickins,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
seems  that  in  1828  he  owed  the  Bank  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  which  he  could  not  pay.  The  cashier  of  the  Wash- 
ington branch  suggested  that  the  demand  for  payment 
be  not  pressed  and,  indeed,  that  another  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  be  loaned  to  Dickins  to  enable  him  to  pay  ofiE 
his  other  debts.  The  printed  correspondence  does  not  say 
what  happened,  but  the  loan  was  probably  made,  as  Dickins, 
who  had  "the  management  of  the  Bank  accounts"  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  remained  most  amicably  disposed 
toward  the  Bank.'  AU  these  loans,  of  course,  may  have 
been  perfectly  justifiable,  as  also  may  have  been  absolutely 
right  those  to  Clay,  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Livingston,  Amos 
Kendall,  W.  B.  Lewis,  and  J.  H.  Eaton ;  but  it  was  inevitable 
in  1832  and  still  is  that  another  construction  would  be 
placed  upon  the  practice  of  attaching  so  many  persons  in 
high  places  to  the  interests  of  the  institution.' 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  motives  that  led  Henry  Clay 
and  his  political  companions  to  stake  their  success  at  the 
poUs  in  the  election  of  1832  on  the  question  of  rechartering 
the  Bank.  The  struggle  between  the  Bank  and  the  anti- 
bank  men  was  really  a  part  in  the  never  ending  contest 
between  localism  and  nationalism;  the  question  was  as  to 
whether  the  local  banking  system  should  flourish  or  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  institution  which  had  been  chartered 
by  the  federal  Congress.     Moreover,  the  sympathies  of  the 

to  bum.    Curtis,  in  hia  lAft  of  ITebftn-,  of   the   membera   of   Concraai.    nem- 

i,   403-600.  devotM   aoveral   pages   to  paper  editors,  and  officers  of  the  sen~ 

bying   to   cle&r   Wefasler'i   repiitktion  eral  sovemment  "who  haTS  been  of 

in  this  resard.  ue  reaponaible  to  the  Bank  as  drawerm 

'  R.    C.    McQrane's   Cnrapondena  or  endorsers  of  notes  duiing  the  last 

of  NieSolai  BiddU,  63.  few  yeBr<^  "     As  this  wu  drswn  up  in 

■  The  names  of  borrowera  are  noted  1S37,  the  aniounta  and  even  the  nunea 

in   the   reports   of   the   Clayton   com-  do  not  always  agree  with  the  reports  of 

mittee  and  at  the  end  of  the  (7orr«-  1832;  but  tjie  lessons  to  be  drawn  froia 

ipondence  of  NiciuJai  BidtUa  is  a  list  the  diHerent  lists  of  figures  are  Jdentieal. 
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average  man  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the  money  lender, 
dignify  him  as  you  please.  The  combination  between  the 
localists  and  the  ordinary  voter  proved  to  be  irresistible. 
Jackson  received  707,217  votes  to  328,561  given  to  Clay  ' 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes  to  forty- 
nine  for  Clay  and  eighteen  for  other  candidates.  As  it 
was,  it  was  one  of  the  completest  victories  in  the  history 
of  the  presidency  and  impelled  Jackson  forward  to  t^e 
prosecution  of  his  design  to  put  an  end  to  the  monster 
Bank  at  Philadelphia  and  all  its  branches.  The  campaign 
for  justice  to  the  Bank  had  about  as  much  chance  of  success 
as  a  campaign  for  "Justice  to  the  Profiteers"  of  the  present 
day  would  have.  The  fact  that  they  could  save  a  little 
on  their  loans  and  have  a  better  currency  with  the  Bank 
than  without  it  meant  nothing  to  the  localists ;  what  they 
wanted  was  that  they  and  their  neighbors  shoxild  enjoy 
whatever  profits  were  to  be  secured  from  lending  money  or 
loaning  credit,  and  not  contribute  to  the  money-bags  of 
far-off  capitalists  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  election  over,  Jackson  turned  his  attention  to  the 
next  step  in  the  warfare  on  the  Bank ;  its  demise  as  a  national 
institution  being  certain  in  1836,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
death  agonies  would  better  be  prolonged  as  much  m  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  shock  to  business  might  be  lessened. 
He  expected  to  accomplish  this  by  reducing  its  loanable 
funds  at  once,  by  not  placing  any  more  government  money 
in  the  Bank.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Jack- 
son, after  reading  all  the  evidence  that  is  now  accessible 
and  pondering  other  facts  that  were  known  to  him,  but 
are  now  inaccessible,  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

>  Edwin  Williuiu'B  Politician't  IOkoI  Ttxl-Book  (p.  239)  ue  somewhat 
iSarttuU  (New  York,  IS34),  p.  35.  different,; —  687,502  for  J&ckwn  aod 
The    figuiea    given    in    Greeley'a    Pit-      630.1S9  tor  Clay. 
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that  the  public  funds  were  not  safe  in  the  control  of  Biddle 
and  the  Bank  men.'  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  stop  de- 
positing the  government  moneys  with  the  Bank  and  to 
withdraw  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  funds  that 
were  already  there.  This  turned  out  to  be  not  so  easy  as 
one  might  have  supposed  it  would  be.  Ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  toward  the  President  and 
toward  Congress.  He  is  nominated  by  the  President,  con- 
firmed or  rejected  by  the  Senate  and,  except  for  the  period 
of  the  tenure  of  ofiSce  act,  has  been  removable  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Unhke  all  other  executive  officials,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  directly  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  each  session,  and  his  independence  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  dependence  upon  Congress  were 
further  accentuated  in  the  charter  of  the  Second  Bank  by 
prescribing  that  he  should  direct  the  bestowal  of  the  gov- 
ernment funds  and,  if  these  were  not  deposited  in  the  Bank, 
to  state  the  reasons  to  Congress.*  Louis  McLane  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  friendly  to  the  Bank, 
could  see  no  reason  to  question  the  solvency  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  apparently  thought  that  in  the  existing  condition 
of  affairs  the  public  money  would  be  much  safer  in  the  Bank 
than  anywhere  else.  As  he  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
influence,  Jackson  evidently  thought  that  it  was  better 
not  to  dismiss  him.  He  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State 
in  place  of  EMward  Livingston,  who  went  to  France  as  our 
representative  at  Paris,  McLane's  place  was  given  in 
1833  to  William  J.  Duane,  who  knew  nothing  of  finance 

>  Jaokaon  ii  reported  aa  Bayins  to  a  ^--  aee  the  la>^  atDount  of  Um  fund* 

oommittee     that     went     from     Pitto-  of  the  government  applied  to  oompt 

burgh  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the  preaa."     B,  A.   Konkle'a  Life  and 

the  mnov*]   of   the   depoaita   that  he  SjttecKa  of  Thomm  WiUiamt,  i,  69. 
would  never  "return  the  deponta  ,.  .  .  'Csttenll's    Steond    Boxik    <4    tt« 

I  will  protect  the  morals  of  the  peoplo  United  Statet,  Appendix  I,  |  16. 
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or  of  the  conduct  of  public  businesa,  but  was  the  son  of  the 
editor  of  the  "Aurora,"  whose  influence  was  still  supposed 
to  be  important  in  Pennsylvania.  Apparently,  Duane 
was  not  informed  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  when  he  was 
appointed.  When  he  found  out  that  he  was  expected  to 
"remove  the  deposits"  and  thereby  kill  the  Bank  at  the 
bidding  of  the  President,  he  refused  to  obey.'  He  also  re^ 
fused  to  resign  and  made  it  necessaiy  for  Jackson  to  re- 
move him.  Jackson  then  transferred  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  this  time  there  being  full 
understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done.  This  man  was 
Roger  B.  Taney,  a  former  Maryland  Federalist  who  had 
renoimced  his  earlier  political  faith  and  was  now  a  zealous 
Jacksonian.  Taney  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
country,  from  whose  advice  Jackson  had  already  profited. 
He  made  no  trouble  and  signed  the  order  directing  his 
subordinates  to  cease  depositing  money  with  the  United 
States  Bank  or  its  branches  on  September  26, 1833.'  He  also 
signed  several  drafts  on  the  Bank  for  considerable  sums, 
.  sending  them  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  be  used  in 
case  the  Bank  should  prove  to  be  fractious.  One  of  these 
drafts  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  sent  to  the 
president  of  a  Baltimore  bank  in  which  Taney  himself  was 
a  director.  This  particular  draft  was  cashed  at  an  early 
day  and  the  money  used  by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore 
bank  for  speculative  purposes.  The  United  States  Bank 
was  naturally  compelled  to  restrict  its  discounts,  as  the 
withdrawal,  gradual  though  it  was,  of  nine  millions  of 
government  deposits  could  hardly  fail  to  make  such  action 

I  8m  W.  J.  Duane'a  NanaHte  and  lAft  nnd   Tunc*   of  Btnry  Clay   (2iid 

Corretpondme*  coneeminfi  U<   Remmai  ed.),   ii,    cha,   iii.   iv.   T&ney'a   report 

of  litt  DsjuxUn  (PhilBdelpbiti,  1S3S).  of  Deeember  3.  1833  m  to  the  removal 

■  Samuel   Tyler's   Memoir   of  Roger  of    the    depoaita    lonm    B<nae   Doeu- 

Brooka    Taneu.    206.     For    the    other  mml.  No.  2,  23rd  C<nig.,  let  Seas. 
side  of  the  etory,  gee   Calvin  Colton's 
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necessary;  but  Jackson  viewed  this  proceeding  as  quite 
unnecessary  and  as  directed  against  himself.* 

The  later  history  of  the  Bank  and  its  president  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  Biddle  secured  a  State  charter  calling 
the  new  institution  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  this  charter  was 
secured  by  underhand  means.*  As  the  president  of  a  State 
bank,  Biddle  threw  caution  to  the  wind  and  used  the  funds 
of  the  institution  for  speculative  purpose.  Had  times 
remained  good,  these  speculations  might  have  succeeded. 
As  it  was,  in  the  perilous  years  from  1837  to  1843,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania  closed  its  doors  again 
and  again  until  the  latter  year,  when  it  closed  them  forever. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  himself,  died  in  1844,  while  still  in  middle 
life,  a  broken  man. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  performed  a  very  useful  work  in  taking 
care  of  the  public  funds  and  in  transferring  the  government 
money  to  points  where  it  was  needed  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
pubhc  moneys  when  there  no  longer  was  a  monster  Bank 
with  its  branches  all  over  the  country  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  adjust.  The  government  itself  had  no  vaults  for 
the  storage  of  bulUon  or  paper  money.  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  utilize  the  State  banks,  and  this  proved  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  of  danger.  The  general  idea  of 
politicians  was  that  banks  shotild  be  of  political  service 

■On  tbe  other  band,  in  September,  AHemft   to   Corrapt   tiit   Inltgrity  and 

1833.     Biddle     described     the     Jack-  In/lumet    Of     Vote    of    Jacob    Krdit 

■onianB    &a    "the    seng    ol    bankrupt  (Huriaburg.     1836);     Record    of    ttu 

Kamblera  who  now  wield  the  exocutive  Tatimony,  Proaeditiei  . 


power  nnd  irtio  ere  aimins  to  throw  the  hoed  Attempt  .  .  .  Corruptly  la  /it- 
country  into  diaorder  in  hopes  of  plun-  fiuatee  and  BrAe  Ike  Vote  of  Jacob 
derinE  during  the  confusion."  Krebt,  Eiq,  (EamsburK.  1836);  and 
•See  Procadingi  of  Hie  Senate  of  Report  of  Hie  Joint  CotnmiOee  of  Iit- 
Permeyltania,  logetker  taith  Us  Record  teiUQation  (Harriaburg.  1842). 
«/   the    Teetimony  .  .  .  of   the   AUeaoi 
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and  likewise  that  successful  party  mea  should  be  of  service 
to  the  baaks  which  favored  them.  In  the  Northeastern 
States  there  were  fairly  sound  State  banks  that  were  officered 
and  capitalized  by  Democrats  that  could  be  expected  to 
weather  storms  of  ordinary  violence.  In  the  South  and 
West,  however,  most  of  the  banks  were  organized  on  perilous 
foundations  and  were  already  transacting  business  in  a 
hazardous  manner.  The  government  prescribed  stringent 
conditions  as  the  price  of  receiving  public  deposits,  but  the 
selection  of  the  favored  banks  was  distinctly  a  matter  of 
pohtics,  like  the  appointment  of  treasury  officials  in  Wash- 
ington and  financial  officers  elsewhere.  And  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  differentiate  between  Democratic 
banks.  The  banks  selected  were  as  good  as  could  be  found, 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  "soimd  politics"  and 
willingness  to  assume  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
holding  of  government  funds;  but  it  was  inevitable  that 
these  "pet  banks,"  as  they  came  to  be  called,  should  make 
many  bad  loans  and  should  loan  money  with  a  free  hand 
to  their  friends.' 

The  years  of  Jackson's  second  administration  witnessed 
the  wildest  speculation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time.  Everybody  was  making  money 
and  putting  it  into  lands,  banks,  roads,  canals,  railroads, 
buildings,  factories,  and  cotton.  TTie  speculative  activity 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part  of  the  country ;  it  obtained 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  In  New  England  the  money 
went  into  factories ;  in  New  York  into  farms,  factories,  and 

'  The   reporia   of   Leri   Woodbury,  of  this  report  without  the  aocompuijr- 

SecrMuy   of   lli«   TreMuiy.    of    1837  inK  dooumeota  is  priiit«d  in  bia  tTril- 

and     1841     h«ve     much     infonpatioa  ingi,   i.   426.    The   report  of   1841   is 

ftbout  State   bsiildii<   and   public   de-  printed  in  fuU  in  Md,,  i,  432,  witll  tlM 

podto.    8m    Home    Doeumentt,    26Ui  documenU  in  the  "Appendis.'! 
CoDg.,  lat  Sew.,   No.  3.    A  portum 
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commerce ;  in  WiBconsin  into  developing  lands  and  mines ; 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  into  lands  and  slaves  Cor  the  most 
part  to  increase  the  area  of  cotton  cultivation.  Rates 
for  money  advanced  until  in  1836  two  and  even  four  per 
cent  a  month  was  not  unusual.  In  such  circutnstances  un- 
scruptilous  men  always  come  to  the  fore,  and  this  time  was 
no  exception.  "Paper  towns"  in  Wisconsin  were  sold  in 
New  York '  and  Georgia  gold  mines  were  capitalized  and 
put  on  the  markets  at  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  per 
cent  above  their  value.  New  banks  were  organized  and 
went  into  wild  competition  with  their  neighbors.  There 
was  not  nearly  enough  capital  in  the  country  to  finance  these 
operations.  The  hi^  interest  rates  prevailing  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  other  commercial 
centers  attracted  capital  from  abroad,  especially  from  Eng- 
land, so  that  by  1836  the  country  was  heavily  indebted  to 
Kurope.  The  reckless  speculation  in  frontier  lands  aroused 
Jackson's  attention  and  apprehension.  He,  himself,  had 
caught  something  of  the  fever  and  had  dispatched  Alfred 
Moore  to  the  Southwest  to  seek  out  and  buy  lands  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  cotton.  On  March  6,  1836,  Moore  re- 
ported that  the  good  unimproved  lands  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  were  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  that  the  im- 
proved lands  were  held  at  prices  at  which  it  would  be  niinous 
to  purchase.  For  these  reasons  he  had  done  nothing.'  The 
increase  of  banking  capital  and  loans  in  this  period  is  stai^ 
tling.     In  1830,  the  banking  capital  of  the  coimtry  was  one 

■On  October  13.  1836,  J.  R.  Dorr  d«l«  of  April  22.  IS36,  there  is  b  letter 

WTot«   [rom    Detroit   about    the    mIb  from     Henry     CUy     fotroducing     his 

in  Now  York  ol  Iota  in  the  "Gift'  ol  brother   Porter   Cl»y   of   JuluonnUe, 

IiKlontun"  &nd  adcU  "our  Buiki  will  Hiinoie.   to   Biddle   with   a  statement 

not  diKount  a  Dollar."     See  "  M.  L.  that  he  had   formed   "an   association 

Martin    Manuscripts"   in   the   cabinet  ...  to  make  inveatmenta,  as  asents 

of  tiie  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  for  othen,  in  the  purchase  of  publia 

■See  Moore's  lett«r  in  the  "Jack-  lands."     This  was  only  one  of  multi- 

•on  Papers"   in   the  Library  of  Cod-  tudinous  asencies  that  n 

gltm.    In  ttw  "Biddle  Papers"  under  in  the  Western  country. 
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hundred  and  ten  millions,  in  1837,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions.^  Whichever  way  one  looka,  one  comes  upon 
similar  facts  all  pointing  to  the  increasing  strain  on  credit. 
Good  observers  thought  tiiat  the  crash  would  come  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1836;  but,>althou^  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  that  year,  they  were  obviated  for  the 
moment. 

Jackson  and  tiie  treasury  officials  did  what  they  could 
to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation  which  ihey  had  partly  set  in 
motion  by  providing  the  "pet  banks"  with  loanable  funds. 
In  April,  1835,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ordered  his 
subordinates  to  receive  no  bank  notes  of  denominations 
under  five  dollars.  In  July,  1836,  he  issued  the  "Specie  Cir- 
cular." '  In  this  he  directed  government  agents  to  accept 
only  gold  or  silver  or  Virginia  script  in  payment  for  public 
lands,  except  that  until  December  15  of  that  year  actual 
settlers  buying  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  or  less  might 
pay  for  them  as  formerly.  This  circular  stated  that  it  had 
been  issued  in  consequence  of  complaints  that  had  been 
made  of  frauds,  speculations,  and  monopolies  which  bad 
been  aided  by  excessive  bank  credits. 

The  last  act  in  the  Jacksonian  financial  drama  was  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  government  revenues  to  the 
States.  Whether  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing 
or  not  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a 
national  surplus  is  a  curse.  One  of  Jackson's  firmest  con- 
victions, in  which  he  followed  his  great  predecessor,  Thomas 

<  Benlamin  R.  Curtis  in  Tht  North  Und>  in  Uis  hftods  of  Bpeeulaton  ftod 

Ameriean  Rmeir,  Iviii,  p.  113.  oapitAlists,  to  the  injury  of  Uie  uitual 

■  Senate     Docum«rUt,     24th     Code.,  oettlere  in  the  neir  Btatee,  &nd  of  ami- 

2iid    Se«».,    No.    16.    The    lact   pttr  grtata  in  sevcb  ot  new  homea.  u  wdl 

graph  states   that   the  object   of   the  as   to   discourage   the   ruinous   exten- 

measure  was  "  to  repress  alleged  frauds,  sion  of  bank  issues,  and  bank  credits." 

and   to  withhold  any  couateaance  or  The  "Speds  Circular"  is  also  printed 

facilities  in  the  power  of  the  Qovem-  in  RiobJirdson's  Mattagt*  and  Paptn, 

ment  from  the  monopoly  of  the  public  i,  lU. 
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Jefferson,  was  that  the  national  debt  must  be  paid  off  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when  this  had  been  accomplished  the  government 
revenues  could  be  reduced.  But  under  the  Compromise 
Tariff  Act  of  1833  the  duties  collected  on  imported  goods 
could  be  reduced  only  by  the  amounts  provided  in  the  act.^ 
The  government  paid  off  the  final  instalment  of  its  debt  in 
1S35,  but  until  the  year  1S42  could  not  reduce  its  revenues 
to  meet  the  demands  of  current  expenses  only.  There 
was  likely  to  be  a  large  surplus  in  1837,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it  was  a  difficult  question.  In  other  times  it 
might  have  been  used  to  pay  for  the  completion  of  the  Great 
National  Road,  or  the  construction  of  a  line  of  canals  along 
the  coast ;  but  Jackson's  veto  of  the  Maysville  Bill  made 
any  such  disposition  of  the  surplus  revenues  impossible. 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  deposit  it  with 
the  pet  banks  or  to  distribute  it  to  the  States.  No  one 
seems  to  have  advocated  pouring  any  more  money  into  the 
government  banks,  and  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Constitution  authorized  the  federal  government 
to  collect  money  to  pay  over  to  the  States.  In  the  end  this 
particular  objection  was  euphemistically  evaded  by  loaning 
the  money  to  the  States  or  depositing  it  with  them,  — 
every  one  being  agreed  that  they  would  never  be  asked  to 
pay  it  back.  Another  difficult  question  was  bow  the 
money  should  be  apportioned,  whether  it  should  be  by 
population  or  by  the  federal  ratio.*  In  the  act  as  passed  the 
latter  method  was  chosen.  The  surplus  funds  were  to  be 
deposited  in  quarterly  instalments;  but  when  three  of 
these  had  been  made,  the  Panic  of  1837  put  an  end  to  im- 

■  See  ante,  p.  431  Bod  n.  pursued  into  wesriBome  lanstba  in  the 

■  Statute*  at  LoTgt,  v.  56.  The  ac-  biognphiee  of  Clay  and  other  atatee- 
GOUnt  in  McMaeter'a  Hittory  (vi,  319  men  of  Uiat  time  and  in  the  worka  od 
and  fol.)  is  detailed,  and  the  subject  i*  econoinio  and  financial  hiatory. 
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portation  and  to  the  surplus.  Probably  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  money  paid  over  to 
the  States  in  this  way  was  wasted.^  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  "distribution"  contributed  to  bring  on  the 
crash  of  1837,  but  it  has  often  been  so  regarded.  One 
observer,  who  was  not  unfriendly  to  Jackson  in  the  main, 
declared  that  the  increase  of  loanable  funds  due  to  the  Jack- 
sonian  financial  poUcy  led  to  the  panic  and  inflicted  untold 
injuries  upon  the  poorer  classes  —  upon  those  who  were 
least  able  to  bear  hardships  and  who  had  benefited  very 
little  by  the  inflation  of  the  currency.' 

The  causes  of  the  Panic  of  1837  are  by  no  means  so  simple 
of  ascertainment  as  our  historians  have  usually  held.  Jack- 
son's financial  misdeeds  could  not  have  had  much  effect  in 
bringing  on  the  crisis,  because  it  was  world  wide.  No  doubt 
the  tremendous  inflation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  did  contribute  materially  to  make  the  crisis  more 
severe  and  more  prolonged  in  America  and  in  Europe.  The 
word  "specxilation"  is  a  hateful  term  and  is  easily  used  to 
discredit  whatever  one  does  not  like.  It  connotes  failure 
or  cessation  of  development.  Investments  in  lands,  build- 
ings, and  industry,  if  they  succeed,  are  included  in  the 
phrase  "good  business  judgment"  ;  if  they  fail,  they  are 
stigmatized  as  speculation.  The  primal  cause  of  the  crash 
of  1837  was  outside  of  the  United  States.     The  high  interest 

<  Edward  G.  Bourne's  HUtoru  of  tht  loaoed   to   eorporatioDS   and   to   iodi- 

SuTplut  Seveniie  of  18S7  (Nnr  YoTk,  Tiduali    at   seven    per    cent    ioteregt. 

I86G)  is  a  very  useful  compilation  from  Sometimes   these   loans   were   secured 

the  more  accessible  sources.    The  "Re-  by    mortcate;     at    other    times    by 

port  of   the  Auditor  of  the  State  of  "other   adequate   security"   or    "per- 

Ohio,  relative  to  the  Surplus  Revenue,  sonal  security."     Some  of  it  was  used 

February   3,    1837"   forms   Document  to  buy  bank  stock,  some  was  loaned  to 

No.  40  of  DocttmtnU,  intiuditio  Ma-  transportation    companiea,    and    some 

taga  .  .  .  made    to    the     Thirly-SixtS  waa  loaned  to  towns  to  use  in  ereetiiis 

Oentr<d    AttenMy    i4  .  -  .  Ohio    (Co-  public  buildings. 

lumbus.    1837),     By    this    it    appears  'See    Henry    Lee's    LtUen    lo    (As 

that  the  Ohio  money  was  paid  out  to  the  Cotton  Manufactureri  i4  Mauaelnaettt, 

1    by    them    was  128. 
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rates  paid  for  the  uee  of  capital  in  America  had  attracted 
large  loans  from  England.  English  capital,  moreover,  had 
been  freely  used  to  develop  manufacturing  enterprises  at 
home,  and  English  capitalists  in  order  to  finance  these  opentr- 
tions  in  Britain  and  America  had  drawn  upon  Europe  for 
support.  The  earliest  demand  for  the  return  of  funds  came 
from  Europe.  This  impelled  the  great  English  banking 
houses  to  call  upon  their  debtors  for  the  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  to  them  and  to  refuse  to  make  further  loans. 
This  had  fallen  with  heaviest  weight  on  English  bankers 
who  were  intimately  connected  with  America,  and  had  com- 
pelled them  to  take  similar  action  at  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  and  other  financial  centers  in  America. 
The  pressure  from  England  came  at  the  precise  momrait 
when  there  was  already  a  great  strain  in  America  owing 
to  the  speculations  in  western  lands  and  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  cotton  production.  Also  a  disastrous  fire  in 
New  York  in  1835  had  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property 
and  created  a  demand  for  funds  with  which  to  reconstruct. 
The  Specie  Circular  no  doubt  drew  gold  and  silver  away 
from  the  Atlantic  financial  centers  at  the  moment  when 
British  bankers  were  demanding  the  return  of  funds  that 
had  been  loaned  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus,  that  came  after  the  crash,  may  have 
minimized  its  effects  by  providing  the  banks  with  loanable 
funds  that  would  otherwise  have  been  held  inactive  by  the 
government. 

_-^The  primal  cause  of  financial  disturbances  which  have 
followed  each  other  with  some  degree  of  regularity  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  workings  of  the  forces  of  nature.* 

>  8m  tor  vuying  views,  W.  S.  Jer-  H.  L.  Moore's  BeenomSc  CycUt :  Thtir 

oiu'a    ItttcMtigationM    in    Currency    and  time   and   Caiut   {New    York,    1914): 

Firtanet,  eh.  ii;    H.  8.  Jevona  in  the  E.  D.  Joaea'a  Economic  Critet;    Her- 

Contaa^orBm  Refwte  for  Auvut,  lOOB;  bert  Foatet'i  Tnd»  Cuetet. '    Th*  P^ 
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Before  everythiDg  else,  human  activities  depend  upon  the 
production  of  food  Btuffs.*  A  succession  of  bad  harvests 
reacts  upon  industry  and  upon  finance.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  crises  of  1837  and  1857  synchronized  with  a 
maxinu  of  sun  spots.  Going  back  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  reading  his  letters  to  Cadwallader  Colden  of  1751 
and  1752  and  his  papers  on  electricity '  one  is  struck  with 
the  resemblance  between  his  ideas  and  the  modem  theory 
of  electron.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  diminution  of  solar 
activity  influences  agricultural  production  and  thus  affects 
all  human  activities.  At  all  events  the  Panic  of  1837  was  of 
world  wide  extent  and  the  causes  underlying  it  were  so 
widespread  that  one  can  attribute  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  to  the  financial  vagaries  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
In  these  discussions,  students  seem  to  have  failed  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  accumulated  capital  and  credit.  The 
amount  of  accumulated  capital  at  any  one  time  in  the 
world  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  capital 
used  in  production.  Anything  that  impairs  credit  puts  a 
brake  on  the  forces  of  productivity ;  but  the  amount  of  accu- 
mulated capital  remains  practically  the  same.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  the  amount  of  credit  involved  in  all  the  entei^ 
prises  that  were  going  on  in  the  United  States  in  1836  would 
have  sufficed  to  sustain  those  enterprises,  if  something  had 
not  impaired  its  vitality.  If  these  enterprises  could  have 
sustained  themselves  for  a  few  years,  the  country  would 
have  caught  up  with  them.    And  then,  instead  of  condemna- 

riodie  Sitt  and  FaB  in  Pricti,  Waga:  Quarltrlu   Journal    ttf   Eeontmiea,    zx, 

and   C.   JnaJar'B  Da   Crua   Comnur'  323-3fil. 

eieUt    tt    de    lew    Rttoat    PtrieHipM  ■Pnutklin'a    Workt     (Bigetow    ed,> 

(2iid  ed.,  Puia,    1889).     Jones's  book  ii.  2fil,  and  Franklin's  Worka   (Spuka 

has  a  good  bJbliDiraphy  down  to  IBOO,  ed.),  v.     Sm  od   Franklin's   electrica. 

sod  later  titlM  may  be  (ound  in  Moote'a  theories    John    Trowbridge's    "  Frank- 

CikIsi-  lin  as  a  Bdentlat"  in  the  Publieotums 

'A.    P.    Andrew's    "lofluence    ol  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Masaachu* 

Crape   on   Budnese  In   America"    in  eetta,  xviii,  p.  1. 
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tioa  of  speculation  and  of  Jackson,  historian  after  historian 
would  have  marvelled  at  the  sagacity  of  the  Democratic 
administratioQ  and  at  the  shrewdness  of  the  business  men 
and  cotton  growers  of  that  day. 

Martin  Van  Buren '  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  182S  and  years  of  association  had  in  nowise 
diminished  it.  He  was  the  administration  candidate  for 
President  and  no  other  Democrat  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  nominated  or  elected  in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
"the  General."  The  Whigs,  as  the  anti-democratic  party 
bad  come  to  call  itself,  put  forward  as  their  candidate 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  and  descendant,  so  it  is  said,  of  the  Puritan  Major 
General  Harrison,  "the  Fifth  Monarchy  Man"  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  time.'  They  did  this  in  the  hope  that  another 
military  hero  might  overwhelm  the  cool-blooded  lawyer  of 
Kinderhook,  as  General  Jackson  had  defeated  John  Quincy 
Adams,  eight  years  before.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  and 
Van  Buren  was  elected  by  good  majorities.' 

In  the  election  of  1836  many  new  elements  came  to  the 
surface  of  political  life.  Some  of  these  had  been  in  existence 
for  years,  but  Jackson's  popularity  had  then  obscured  every- 

I  Tbera  It  no  adequate  acooimt  of  the    American    Hiatorioal    A«aoolBtion 

Tsn    Buren'B    life   and   Mrvicee.     Hia  under  tb«  editorship  of  John  C.'Fita* 

JaeluonJan  affiliations  prejudiced  him  patrick*.     In  1910  the  Libnry  of  Con- 

witli  the  Northern  literary  group  and  greta  piMiBkeiK  Calendar  <ifUte  Paptrt 

hfa   later   anti-slavery   convictiona   de-  <i/  Martin  Von  Buren  irtuoh  an  in  that 

prived  him  of  the  favor  of  the  South-  iostitutioD. 

emers.     Edward  M.  Shepard'e  Uartin  ■  See  F.  A.  Inderwick'a  Sid^LiehU 

Van  fiuren  in  the  American  SlaUtmen  on  (he  StuarU  (London,  1891),  p.  289. 
•eiie*  ia  the  beat  book  that  has  yet  'Van   Buivn   received   170   or   167 

•{ip«M«d.  but  it  it  very  brief.     W.  M.  electoral   votea  —  »a   one   included   or 

Hollsod't  Life  and  Peliticai  Opimont  excluded  Michigan  —  to  73  for  Harri- 

nf  Martin   Van  Burtn  that  ma  pub-  ton.    The   popular   vote   wat   761340 

UtlMd   at  Hartford  in   1836  ia  better  for  Van  Buren  to  730,066   for   Hani- 

than  moat  campaign  biographies,   and  ton.    Journal  <if  (A<  Boute  of  tUprt- 

ita   "authenticity"   waa   admitted   by  oenloHvt*,   24th   Cong..  2nd  Seta.,  pp. 

Tan  Buren  himself.     In  later  life  the  337-300,  and  Oreeley  and  Cleveland's 

fli-Preaident     prepared    an    autobiog-  PiAitiad  Teet-Boolt  for  1860.  p.  23B.. 
laphy  which  was  published  in  1020  by 
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thii^  else.  Of  these  the  Anti-Masonic  faction  or  party,  as  it 
later  became,'  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  im- 
portant. It  grew  out  of  the  excitement  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  William  Morgan,  who  was  on  the  point  of  betraying 
Masonic  secrets  or  had  betrayed  them.  There  is  much 
doubt  as  to  the  story,  but  the  exactness  or  inexactness  of 
this  detail  or  that  is  of  slight  consequence.  The  important 
fact  was  the  discovery  that  in  New  York  —  and  in  some  other 
States  as  well  —  practically  all  the  State  office-holders, 
including  the  judges,  were  Masons.  So  powerful  was  the 
order  that  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth 
as  to  anything  where  a  Mason  was  involved,  or  to  bring  any 
of  them  to  justice.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration.  As  one  man  expressed  it,  anti-masonry 
was  "a  moral  and  political  cholera."  Nevertheless,  the 
hue  and  cry  against  masonry  gave  a  rallying  point  for 
discontented  Democrats  and  Whigs.  Another  group  of  the 
politically  restless  was  composed  of  radical  reformers  who 
suddenly  came  into  prominence  in  1836  and  flourished  so 
luxuriantly  in  some  locah'ties  for  short  spaces  of  time  that 
they  caused  dismay  to  regular  party  leaders.  These  ^^eople 
were  called  Loco-focos.*  Then  there  were  the  labor  candi- 
dates, but  these  were  not  formidable.  The  Loco-focos  and 
the  Anti-Masons  were  strong  in  New  York  and  the  per- 
turbations and  hopes  of  the  politicians  of  that  State  were 
correspondingly  strong.  Van  Buren  was  himself  a  good  deal 
of  a  radical,  but  the  Democratic  party  was  distinctly  conaerv- 

'  Sm  Note  Kt  end  of  chapter.  J*ttr»onian,  a  papw  tliat  wm  edited 

•Sea    WUliani    Trimble's    "Diverg-  by  Homce  Greeley  uid  publuhod  at 

ing  Tendencies  in  Nev  York  Demoo-  Albany  in   1838.     The  Loco-foCoa  at- 

raoy"  in   American  Hiiloritcd  Seneie,  tained     thia    name     through     having 

xxiv,   390-421,  and   the  booka  therein  provided    themaelrei     with    loco-foco 

died,  eapedaliy  F.   Byrdeall'B   Hutory  or  aelf-igniting  tnalchee  and  alao  with 

nf  lAe  Loeo-Foco  or  B^ual  RighU  Party.  candlea  to  foil  a  plot  by  the  regulan  to 

The   dianputaUe  political  Mandal   ot  deatroy theirmeetinclQrtarnmgout tha 

tb«   day  hM   been   preeerved  in    The  lighte. 
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ative.  In  tbe  upshot,  and  lai^ly  because  of  his  promise 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson,  Van  Buren 
was  elected  in  1S36,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the  forces 
of  iinrest  should  gather  around  the  opposition  party  in  the 
neirt  four  years. 

Van  Buren  was  scarcely  comfortably  installed  in  the 
White  House,  when  the  panic  swept  over  the  country: 
everywhere  the  banks  closed  their  doors,*  the  imports 
fell  off,  and  with  them  the  customs  revenues  and  the  dwin- 
dling receipts  from  the  land  offices  stopped  altogether. 
When  three  of  the  four  instalments  of  the  distribution  had 
been  made,  the  treasury  was  wholly  empty  and  the  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the 
departments.  The  Specie  Circular  had  greatly  diminished 
the  demand  for  the  notes  of  the  "pet  banks"  and  had  also 
greatly  lessened  their  business.  The  deposit  of  the  surplus 
revenue  had  been  badly  managed.  It  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  States  to  enter  into  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  federal  money  which  they  received  could  have 
been  slowly  transferred  from  the  "  pet  banks "  to  the 
institutions  that  were  used  by  the  States  or  to  the  State 
treasuries.  As  it  was,  the  depository  banks  were  obliged 
to  curtail  credits  and  hold  funds  inactive  in  their  vaults 
when  they  would  have  been  usefully  employed  outside. 
The  question  at  once  came  up  for  decision  at  Washington  a^ 
to  what  could  be  done  with  the  funds  that  were  slowly 
dribbUng  in.  They  could  not  be  deposited  in  the  "pet 
banks,"  for  many  of  them  had  closed  their  doors  and  most 
of  the  rest  were  preparing  to  do  hkewise  and,  of  coxirse, 
the  successor  of  Jackson  could  not  direct  the  deposit  of 

'  F.  H.  Elmore,  writint  from  Charles-  awful  and  every  hour  adds  to  Uie  qmad 

ton  on  April  13,  1S37,  describes  second  of  ruin."  "Elmore  Fipen"  in  Library 

hand  "the  orashins  of  the  merchants  of  Congress. 
[at    New    York).     The    i 
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federal  moaey  in  the  Biddle  Bank  at  Philadelphia  or  in  the 
undemocratic  hanks  of  the  Northeast.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  at  the  moment  was  to  direct  the  receivers  of 
public  funds  to  care  for  them  as  well  as  they  could.  When 
Congress  met  in  the  autumn  in  special  session,  Van  Burea 
greeted  it  with  a  message  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
treasuiy  system  entirely  independent  of  the  business  of  the 
country.'  In  the  future,  according  to  this  plan,  all  moneys, 
as  they  came  in,  should  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  at 
Washington,  in  the  vaults  of  the  mints  at  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  or  Dahlonega,  or  in  subsidiary  treasuries  in  the 
principal  importing  cities  where  vaults  would  be  built. 
The  Whigs  fought  the  scheme  with  all  their  strength,  but  in 
1840  there  was  a  sufficient  administration  majority  in 
Congress  to  pass  the  acts  necessary  to  establish  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  system.  There  were  several  weak 
points  in  the  plan.  While  the  necessary  vaults  were  being 
constructed,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  feasible  to  deposit 
the  federal  monies  in  the  vaults  of  existing  banks  where  they 
could  be  held  and  drawn  upon  by  the  government  without 
being  in  any  way  made  the  basis  of  loans.  The  act  forbade 
the  treasury  officials  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  the  existing 
banking  institutions.  They  could  not  receive  the  notes 
of  any  of  them  or  receive  payment  in  the  form  of  drafts  on 
them.  In  1837  the  government  asked  for  authority  to 
issue  treasury  notes  to  tide  itself  over  the  period  imtil 
customs  revenues  should  again  begin  to  come  in.  This 
authority  was  granted  and  the  country  saw  a  government 

■  Mcoaase    of    8eptemb«r    4,    IS37  for  paymeot  at   any   puticulu-  plaoe 

(RiehardioD'B    iitfaof    and    Paper*,  irhidi.    In    t.    weU-oonduct«d    Bovom- 

iii.  324).    It  la  Interestiiig  to  read  that  ment,  ought  to  have  aa  much  credit 

Jefferaon  on   DAcember   13.  1803.  had  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or 

alnady  niggeatad  that  the  govemineDt  bill,  and  would  give  us  the  same  tft- 

ahould  hold  Its  own  fund* — "letting  cilities  which  we  derive  from  the  bank*." 

r  giTe  hi*  draft  or   noto  WriHna*  (.Memorial  ed.),  x,  439. 
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that  had  recently  been  depositing  miUions  with  the  States 
incurring  new  debts  to  pay  its  everyday  expenses. 

As  one  year  succeeded  another,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  did  not  improve,  except,  of  course,  in  some 
localities  and  then  only  for  brief  periods.  Some  of  the 
banks,  especially  in  the  Northeastern  States,  resumed  specie 
payments  after  a  few  months,  but  most  of  them  were  again 
compelled  to  suspend.  This  process  of  alternately  paying 
and  not  paying  went  on  until  many  banks  closed  their 
doors  forever.  In  this  time  of  stress,  people  naturally  laid 
the  cause  of  their  troubles  upon  the  existing  administration. 
It  was  the  Whigs'  opportunity ;  but  instead  of  selecting  their 
real  leader,  Henry  Clay,  to  lead  them  to  victory  when  vic- 
tory was  fairly  certain,  they  again  brought  forward  the 
"Hero  of  Tippecanoe,"  General  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  certain  glamour  surrounding  a 
successful  military  personage  and,  possibly,  the  discontented 
would  not  have  ranged  themselves  behind  the  banner  of 
Henry  Clay.  For  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 
the  Whigs  turned  to  John  Tyler  of  Vii^inia,  one  of  the  few 
anti-Jackson  Democrats  to  be  found  in  the  country.* 
The  campaign  began  sluggishly  until  a  Harrisburg  poUtician 
chanced  upon  an  ill-natured  jibe  of  a  Baltimore  editor  to  the 
effect  that  if  Harrison  were  given  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  a  log  cabin,  and  a  barrel  of  cider  he  would  be  perfectly 
happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Harrisburger  went  at 
once  to  a  sign  painter  and  had  him  paint  a  log  cabin  and  the 
accessories  and  paraded  it  before  the  ratification  meeting 
that  was  held  at  that  place.'    The  suggestion  aroused  en- 

■  Among    the    innunierable    publi-  hold  tbe  priDciplM  of  Jefleraon :    tlM 

Mrtion*  of  the  caap&iga  nuy  be  meD-  firtt  numbera  were  dicnified  in  tone,  but 
tiimed  Tht  Narlhem  Man  lotU  rSoutt-  -    u  the  cMnpaign  pto^ewed  Uio  tone 

*m  Prindjiie*   sod   The   ftoagh^RoMr.  became  scumloua. 

The  latter  waa   published  at   Albany  ■  Riohard   S.    EUiott'i   NoUt   taJttK 

from  Febiuary  20.  1840,  to  Deoember  in   Sirta    Yeart   (Bt.   Louii.    1888),  p. 

34  o(  that  yeu.    It  puiported  to  up-  120. 
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thusiasm  and  thereupon  began  a  campaign  of  "  Hurrah  I " 
and  imreasoD  that  has  never  been  paralleled  in  the  United 
States.  Log-cabins  with  a  table  and  a  jug  of  cider,  with  a 
coon  skin  nailed  on  the  door,  and  a  repreBentation  of  the 
General  sitting  by  and  drinking  out  of  a  gourd,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  thousands  of  men  wearing  "wide- 
awake" or  soft  broad-brimmed  hats  instead  of  the  more  for- 
mal stiff  top  hats  that  were  now  fitting  only  for  Democratic 
aristocrats  like  Van  Buren,  who  sat  in  a  stuffed  chair  in  the 
President's  Palace  and  used  a  gold  spoon  wherewith  to  take 
his  food.  As  the  marching  men  proceeded,  they  burst  into 
song,'  the  favorite  being  "Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler,  too"  to 
the  tune  of  "The  Little  Pig's  Tail" ; 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  I 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van,  Van,  Van, 

And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van  — 
Oh  I  Van  is  a  used-up  man ! 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  too,  had  been  elected  by  large  majorities  in  the 
popular  vote  and  in  the  electoral  vote.' 

On  March  4,  1841,  President  Harrison  delivered  his  inaug- 
ural and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  White  House.  Thou- 
sands had  come  to  Washington  to  ereet  him  and  to  secure 

■BUiott'a  NoUa,   125.    A  sood  so-  roast   beuf."     E.   8.   Martin'i   CkMf, 

count  o[  the  cbor»l  aapecta  of  the  cud-  1. 62. 

paigD    ii    C.    B.    Galbreath'a    "Song  ■Hmtuod    raoMved    234    dectoni 

V/titBa  ol  Qiao"  in  Ohio  ATchaoleffical  votea    to    00    tor    Van    Bur«a,     Tbe 

and     BUIorieal     Qnorttrin,     xiv.     63.  popular  rote  waa  1.276,011  for  Hani- 

Among  the  effective  meana  of  aroua-  toil  to  1,122.S12  forVanBureu.     It  ia 

iDg    entliunasiD    waa    the    propulinaa  worth   notinB   that   in  addition  Jamei 

of  a  BiKantic  ball  by  the  csmpaisnerB  O.  Bimey,  tb«  abolitionigt  undidato, 

from  town  to  town  and  from  State  to  received   7069   votes.     Joamal   of   IM 

State,   accompanied   by   aongr    "Hail  Hoiut  of  RepratiJaiitu,   Z6th  Cong., 

to    the    ball  which   in    grandeur   ad*  2nd   Beaa..    pp.   261-2M    and   Oredey 

vBDoea."    Aooording     to     Joaeph     H.  and    Cleveland't    Pciitiedl     Ttxt-Book 

Choate,  the  winnrng  campaign  cry  «•«  /or  1880,  p.  230. 
HaniaoD  and  "Two  doUara  a  day  M)d 
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offices,  for  the  "raecals"  were  to  be  turned  out  and  good  men 
and  true,  who  had  voted  the  Whig  ticket,  given  the  jobs. 
The  office-seekers  filled  the  boarding  houses  and  over- 
flowed into  the  public  spaces  and  some  of  them  even  slept 
in  the  doorways  of  the  President's  Palace.  One  of  these 
office-seekers,  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
election,  went  to  Washington  to  see  what  he  could  get.  He 
was  well  known  and  well  recommended.  Making  little 
headway  in  his  quest,  he,  too,  sought  out  the  President, 
was  received  graciously  by  him,  and  invited  to  dinner.  The 
opportunity  seemed  to  have  come,  but  the  President 
managed  the  conversation  so  skilfully  that  no  mention  of 
office  was  made  during  the  whole  time.  However,  this 
particular  applicant  ultimately  procured  an  Indian  agency 
from  which  there  seemed  to  be  hope  of  gain  and  departed 
with  a  somewhat  different  idea  of  the  simple-minded  old 
general  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered  the  capital 
city. 

In  a  month  President  Harrison  was  dead  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  a  Vice-President  succeeded  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  The  precise  place  that  John  Tyler  ought 
to  hold  in  our  annaU  is  very  difficult  to  determine.'  He 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  having  opposed 
Jackson  when  such  opposition  meant  apparently  the  loss  of 
political  position.  He  made  so  many  enemies  and  we  know 
so  little  of  his  inner  Ufe  that  one  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
a  high-minded  man  of  principle  or  a  weak-minded  Virginian 
who  broke  his  word  for  the  hope  of  election  to  the  presidency 
in  1844.  The  story,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  a  simple  one. 
Clay  and  the  Whigs  carried  through  Congress  a  bill  to 

■The     family    viev    is     given     in  Monument  in  1915  pnMDts  Ibe  ^^ 

Lyon  O.  Tyler's  LtOen  and   Timet  of  w^tdaa  ««tuiiftte  in  briel  and  raadsble 

vie    Tj/Uri.     ArmiHtead    C.    Oordoa'a  form. 
Addrut  Bt  the  dedication  of  Qte  Tylw 
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charter  a  new  national  bank  which  lacked  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  older  ones,  but  when  the  bill 
was  presented  to  Tyler  he  vetoed  it.  Then  another  bill 
was  prepared,  this  time  embodying  what  it  was  understood 
Tyler  would  approve;  but  it  too  was  vetoed.  Probably 
the  exact  truth  in  the  matter  has  never  been  stated  and 
possibly  it  never  can  be,'  for  subterranean  negotiations 
are  veiy  difficult  to  trace  and  also  many  documents  perished 
in  the  four  years  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence. 
The  Whigs  broke  with  the  President,  and  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  to  be  seen  of  a  President  without  a  party 
and  an  overwhelmingly  victorious  party  without  any  control 
of  the  Executive  which  it  and  misfortune  had  placed  in  the 
chief  magistracy.  For  the  next  few  years  the  treasury  got 
on  as  well  as  it  could  without  any  formally  organized  system 
of  holding  the  oational  funds.  In  1846,  in  the  time  of 
■  President  Polk,  the  independent  treasury  system  was  re- 
established and  continued  for  over  sixty  years  in  vigorous 
operation,  —  until  it  was  replaced  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  scheme  of  tying  the  whole  banking  organization  of 
the  country  to  the  government  at  Washington. 
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NOTE 

Anti-Masonry.  —  Henry  Gaasett  prefixed  an  elaborate  arraign- 
ment  of  Masonry  to  his  CtUalogtie  of  B  oka  on  the  Masonic  Institution 
in  PiMic  Libraries  of  TwerUy-eigk'  States  of  the  Union  (Boston,  1852). 
The  two  sides  of  the  controversy  may  be  best  seen  in  William  L. 
Stone's  Letters  on  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry  (New  York,  1832)  and 
John  Quincy  Adams's  Letters  on  the  Masonic  Institution  {BoaianjlSiy). 
Stone's  book  b  really  an  answer  to  letters  that  Adams  had  written  in 
1831  which  are  collected  and  printed  in  the  second  of  these  volumes. 
William  Morgan's  lUustrations  of  Masonry  published  by  David  C. 
Miller  in  1827  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Morgan.  The  second  edition 
is  a  good  deal  fuller  than  the  eariier  one.  Henry  Brown's  Narrative 
of  the  Anti-Masoniek  Excitement  that  was  published  at  Batavia,  New 
York,  in  1829,  and  the  Narrative  of  the  .  .  .  Kidnapping  and  Pre- 
sumed Murder  of  WHliam  Morgan  that  was  printed  at  Brookfield  in 
1827  give  that  contact  with  the  actualities  of  the  day  that  is  so 
interesting  to  the  historical  student.  Charles  McCarthy's  "  The 
Antimasonic  Party "  in  American  Historical  Association's  Report 
for  1902,  vol.  i,  365-574,  brings  together  modem  information  on  the  ' 
subject  and  has  an  excellent  biUic^raphy, 
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WESTERN  hANDa  AND  SETIXEUENTS  AFTER  1840 

In  1840  the  population  of  Transappalachia  was  nearly 
Beven  millioiis ;  by  1850  this  had  increased  to  over  ten  and 
one-half  millions  and  by  1860  to  more  than  fifteen  miUions. 
Before  1840  the  immigration  from  abroad  had  been  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  or  with  the  immigration  of  the  next 
twenty  years.'  In  the  decade  ending  with  September,  1829, 
only  128,502  foreign  immigrants  were  noted  by  the  officials ; 
in  the  ten  years  ending  June  1,  1840,  over  one-half  million 
of  them  arrived  in  the  United  States.  In  the  next  decade 
the  number  rose  to  over  one  and  one-half  millions,  and  in  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1860  the  number  had  risen  to  nearly 
three  millions.  In  1840  there  could  not  have  been  many 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  persons  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  country,*  but  by  1860  this  number  had  risen  to  over  four 

'  Tha  ficnn*  in  tike  tnt  ore  taken  1872  Dr.  JarvU,  using  EnropeMi  emi- 

(lOm    WUUsm   J.    Bromwell'i    Bittory  (ration    Toporta    and    esUmKtang    the 

</   Immigration   lo   the    UniUd    Slatte  manbet  of  natirea  of  the  Britiah  piov- 

(New  York,  1S60),  p.  175;  the  Centtt  incea  who  had  come  into  the  oounlry 

of  1S60,  i,  pp.  nz,  zziz;  and  Edward  by   land,    determined   the   number   td 

Jarril'a    Bitlory    of    the    Prcorai    of  immixnuita    urivuiE    in    the    United 

Papulation  tf  Oit   Uniitd  Siala,  p.  Q.  Statee  in  the  ten  yean  endini  in  1830 

Similar  fisuiea  may  be  deduced  from  aa  200,000,  instead  of  143,439  as  giTen 

the     Slaiitlieal     Vieir  .  .  .  A      Com-  by    Bromwell    and    repeated    in    the 

ptndium  of  Oit  Sevmlh  Cermu,  p.  122.  Cennu  of  1880  (p,  lix). 
Jeaae     Chickering     {ImmiamtUm    into  ■  In  1869,  Friedrich  Kspp  estimated 

Ue  UniUd  Slatf,  Boston,    1848)   gives  that  in   1850  the   desceadante  of  the 

table*  of  the  foreign  pasaengers  arriv-  white  and  free  colored  population  of 

ing    aooordiog    to    the    custom    house  the    country    in     1700    would    hare 

returns.    TlieTe    can    be    little    ques-  amounted  by  natural  reproduction  to 

tion  but  that  aU  the  estimates  based  7.356,423.    The     population     of     the 

on    these    returns    are    defective    and  United  States  then,  exclusive  of  slavea, 

much  under  tlw  aotual  number*.     In  was   19.987,663.     From  this  it  would 
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millions.  Of  the  immigrants  who  came  in  the  years  before 
1850  about  one-half  of  them  had  remained  in  or  near  the 
port  of  debarkation.  A  few  of  the  new-comers  sought  the 
Far  South,  but  the  great  mass  of  those  who  did  not  stay  on 
the  Northern  seaboard  could  be  found  in  the  Old  Northwest 
and  in  the  country  just  across  the  Mississippi.^  In  the 
decade  after  1850,  the  immigrants  came  in  different  pro- 
portions from  different  coimtries,  but,  after  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  they  went  the  same  ways. 

Of  the  groups  of  foreigners  who  came  to  the  United 
States,*  the  Scandinavians  left  their  northern  homes  mainly 
because  of  economic  pressure,  but  religious  beUefs  bad  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  migration  of  many  of  them.  It  was  in 
the  year  1825  that  the  sloop  Restaurationen  sailed  from 
Stavanger  for  New  York  and  in  just  under  one  hundred 
days  entered  the  latter  port.  She  left  Norway  with  fifty- 
two  passengers  on  board  and  reached  New  York  with  fifty- 
three,  for  a  child  had  been  bom  on  the  voyage.  These  first 
Norwegian  pilgrims  settled  at  Kendall  in  New  York  State 
and  cultivated  their  farms  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ; 

Kpp»ar  that  foraiEa  inmuEnuila,  since  1.962,332.    Of     UitM    do    1«bb    than 

1700  And  their  deaeenduita  aiunbered  1,461,006  vmre  in  the  Old  Northwost 

in    1850.   12,632,140.     Probably  Eapp  WiwonMn,  Iowa,   California,  and  Ne- 

undsrestiinated  the  proportioD  of  chil-  Tada ;  there  beiiis  no  fewer  than  14Q.628 

dreo   bom   in   new   eommunitiee   <aeB  toreisiien  in  California  in  that  year, 
hifl     "Immigration"     in     Journal     of  Varioiu   meani   were   tried   to    re. 

Social  Seitnct  tor  1870) .  atrain     immiErants     from     going     to 

'  The    information    on    theae    flul>  Transappalachia ;  among  them  waa  tha 

iecte  in   the  Ctrvuiu   of   1630,   ISfiO,  ianiing    of    a    pamphlet    entitled    To 

and    1800.    and   in   Uie   aeveral   com-  Pertont      incftninff      to    EmUlrott    to 

pendiuma    compiled    from     them,     is  America    whieh    allowed    the    advan- 

•omewhat  vague  and  not  at  all  easy  tagM     of     western     PenniylTanla    in 

to   handle;    but  the  fotlowing  Bguree  comparison  with  "the  dangera  of  the 

have  boen  oom[uled  and  are  printed  middle  Wcot." 

here    for   what    they    are    worUi.     In  Caroline  E.   MacGill  haa  an  intar- 

1830   the   total   foreign   population   of  eating  study  of  forugn  immigration  to 

Truiaappalaebia  waa   10.313.    Of  thia  the  Southern  Statea  in   The  aoulh  in 

8005  were   in   the  Old  Northweel ;    in  tiie  Building  <^  ISa  Nation,  -v.  605,  with 

1860   the   total   number  had   risen   to  a  list  of  books  at  the  end. 
800.742.  of  whom  666,310  were  in  the  ■  Basmus  B.  Anderson's  Fira  Chap- 

Old    Northwest    and    Wisconsin    and  Ur    of    Norvtoian    Jmmioratitm,    64- 

lowa.    In  1860  the  total  number  was  131. 
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but  their  descendants  are  8catter6d  widely  over  the  country, 
although  few  of  them  can  be  found  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  letters  that  the  "sloop"  party  wrote  to 
their  friends  and  former  neighbors  in  the  old  land  were 
copied  and  passed  from  house  to  house,  being  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  persons.  It  was  some  time  before  the  settlers  in 
New  York  had  much  to  write  about  their  new  homes,  but 
by  1836  Norwegians  and  Swedes  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  passed  through  New  York 
and  over  the  Lakes  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Some  of 
them  and  many  of  their  descendants  went  farther  west, 
even  to  the  Pacific.  This  later  movement  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  publication  of  Ole  Rynning's  "True 
Account  of  America  for  the  Information  and  Help  of  Peasant 
and  Commoner."  '  Rynning  had  come  to  America  in  1837 
and  had  settled  with  his  party  at  Beaver  Creek  to  the  south- 
ward of  Chicago,  in  Illinois.  They  suffered  greatly  from 
malaria,  and  most  of  those  who  survived  removed  to  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Rynning's  little  book  was  written  when 
he  had  been  in  America  only  eight  months,  but  it  was  the 
work  of  a  keen  observer.  The  United  States,  so  he  wrote, 
was  more  than  twenty  times  the  size  of  Norway  and  con- 
tained all  kinds  of  lands.  It  was  so  extensive  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  immediate  over-population  and  the  Americans 
welcomed  industrious  and  moral  people.  Land  could  be 
easily  obtained  and,  when  paid  for,  belonged  absolutely  to 
the  purchaser.  There  were  many  speculators  who  were 
acciistomed  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  stranger  and  cheat  him. 
There  is  no  king  in  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  a  man 
called   "president,"  who   "exercises  just  about   as  much 

iThia  wu   printed   at  ChiistiBnim.  4,  pp.  221-260.    See  alio  R.  B.  Ander- 

in  1S3S,  and  U  tranilated  in  full  with  ft  boq'i  Firit  Chapter  of  Nonavian  Im- 

vMluaUe  introduction  by  T.  C.  Blegen  migntuM.  203-2IS. 
in  iiiwottata  BMory  BvOetiii,  ii.  No. 
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authority  as  a  king."  There  are  laws  and  government  and 
authorities  in  America,  but  everyone  is  free  to  engage  in  any 
honorable  occupation  and  to  go  wherever  he  wishes  without 
a  passport.  The  author  declared  that  he  knew  several  bach- 
elors, each  of  whom  had  saved  two  hundred  dollars  clear  by 
ordinaty  labor  in  one  year's  time.  Rynning's  book  and 
other  accounts  in  writing  and  in  print  led  to  a  greatly  in- 
creased migration  from  Scandinavian  lands  after  1840. 

The  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  came  in  groups  composed 
of  families  that  had  lived  as  neighbors  in  the  old  land.  At 
first  the  members  of  each  group  lived  together;  but  their 
descendants  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country  north 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  In  later  years  more  of  them  have 
remained  in  the  Eastern  States,  especially  in  New  York 
and  in  Massachusetts.^  Of  all  the  groups  or  colonies  that 
came  out  from  Sweden,  none  hits  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  community  which  followed  Eric  Janson  to  the  New 
World  and  named  their  settlement  Bishop  Hill  from  Bishop- 
skulla,  his  birthplace.  Like  some  other  rehgious  enthu- 
siasts, Janson  believed  that  he  represented  Christ  and  that 
the  glory  of  his  work  would  "  far  exceed  that  .  .  .  accom- 
phshed  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles."  *  In  Sweden  the  Jan- 
sonist  or  Devotionalist  movement  at  first  attracted  little 
attention.  As  its  followers  increased  in  numbers,  perse- 
cution began  and  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  until  they 
determined  to  migrate  to  America.  To  do  this  they  were 
obliged  to  combine  their  worldly  goods  to  provide  for  the 
emigration  of  the  poorer  families,  but  communism  was  not 

I  Kendrio     Ct.     Baboock's     ScandC-  ing  the  growtli  and  diftribntlon  of  the 

natiaa   BUmenl   in   lite    UniUd   SlaUt  Scandinaviuu. 

(Univenity    oF   niinoia.    BuUetin.    lii,  'Michael     A.     Mikkelsen'B     "Tho 

No.   7).    There  ia  a  valuable  bibliog-  Biahop   Hill   CDlony"   in   John*   Hap- 

rsi^y  at  the  end  of   Uub   eaaay.     O.  kirn  Studia,  i.  No.  1,  p.  2fi.     At  the 

T.  Flom'B  History  "/  Nmwtaian  Immi-  end  is  a  list  of  books  on  this  aettle- 

oraliim  U  tkt  Unittd  Statu  ba«  aoroe  ment.    See  alao  W.  A.  Hinda'B  Ameti- 

interettiiiK  tables  id  Appendix  I,  ahow-  can  CommunttMt  (ed.  1908),  340-360. 
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a  part  of  Janson's  religious  plan.  The  Devotionatista 
began  to  arrive  at  New  York  in  1846.  They  slowly  and 
painfully  made  their  way  thence  to  Henry  County,  Illi- 
nois, —  some  of  them  going  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  A  part  of  Janson's  plan  was  to  convert  all  mankind 
to  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispensation.  At  once  Bome  of 
the  younger  men,  filled  with  missionaiy  zeal,  set  to  work  to 
learn  English  and  soon  departed  from  Bishop  Hill  to  spread 
the  new  faith.  After  the  Devotionalists  had  been  in  the 
country  two  or  three  years  and  were  beginning  to  see  some 
prosperity  ahead  of  them,  Janson  was  murdered  by  an 
American  convert  who  had  married  a  cousin  of  the  prophet 
and  later  wished  to  abandon  the  faith  and  take  bis  wife  with 
him.  She  declined.  Janson  supported  her  in  her  refusal 
and  the  husband  killed  him.  For  a  time  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  prospered;  but  then  misfortunes  came  upon  the 
community  and  eventually  the  Bishop  Hilt  colony  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  German  migration  to  our  country  began  in  colonial 
days.^  There  were  the  Palatines,  the  Mennonites,  and 
others  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  else- 
where. They  and  their  children  fought  on  the  American 
side  in  the  Revolution  while  their  cousinry  from  Hesse 
Caesel  and  other  German  states  fought  for  their  British 
employers.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Germans  began 
coming  again,  but  the  history  of  the  movement  is  indistinct 
before  1830.  The  statisticians  assert  that  in  the  preceding 
ten  years  6761  Germans  and  Prussians  arrived  in  the  United 
States  by  sea ;  but  this  number  is  too  small.  It  probably 
does  not  include  those  who  came  by  way  of  Quebec,  or  those 
who  landed  in  Texas  before  annexation  to  the  United  States.* 
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After  1830,  the  German  migration  greatly  increased,  and  in 
the  five  years  beginning  with  1850  no  fewer  than  654,251 
immigrants  from  German  lands  disembarked  at  United 
States  ports.^ 

Individual  Germans  and  some  families  had  come  to  Texas 
before  1830.  The  first  movement  of  any  size  began  after 
the  revolutionary  activities  in  France,  which  filled  many 
Germans  with  radical  ideas,  and  it  was  stimulated  by  the 
pubhcation  in  1829  of  Gottfried  Duden's  "Reise  nach  den 
westliohen  Staaten  Nordamerika's."  *  Princes,  dukes,  and 
other  German  potentates  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  radi- 
cals in  their  principalities  and  dukedoms,  and  those  who 
escaped  foimd  it  desirable  to  emigrate.  Thereupon  they  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  founding  a  "German  State"  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union, 
but  its  existence  would  "  assure  the  continuance  of  German 
customs,  German  language  and  create  a  genuine  free  and 
popular  life  .  .  .  in  order  that  a  German  republic,  a  rejuve- 
nated Germany  may  arise  in  North  America."  Others  had 
larger  ideas  and  suggested  founding  several  States  which 
would  be  predominantly  German  in  character  and  in  lan- 
guage; and,  if  this  were  found  to  be  impossible,  would 
secede.'  Emigration  societies  were  formed  in  Germany  and 
colonies  were  sent  out  to  the  newer  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  thousands  of  individuals  came  with  their  wives  and 
children  on  their  own  resources.  The  societies  died  after  a 
few  years,  and  the  settlers,  while  living  together  in  towns  or 
communities  to  a  very  great  extent,  gave  up  all  expectation 

>  See  Bnimweli'i  Immigration  lo  At  do.     An    interesting    account    of    tha 

VniUd  StaUt,  177.  Germuu,  themselveB.  ii  in  F.  L.  Olnt- 

>K.    P.    W,    Wmder'B    Aufuoncte-  tted'a   Journey    Throuah    Ttxai    (New 

rvng»-Kalteki»mut   .   .   .   /*■  A^fwtn-  York,  1867)  ch,  tii. 
dtrtr  ,  .  .  naeh  NordamerUea  that  waa  '  See   Moriti   Tiling's  Otrman  Eta 

publiihed    at    Ologau   in    IftfiZ    givea  mmt  in   Tkboi,   Jfi,   and   books  dted 

ODe  an  idea  of  what  a  Oetinan  emi-  thenin. 
grant  of   tliat  time  waa  espeoted  (o 
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of  founding  a  distinctively  Genmui  State.  Probably  Wis- 
consin came  near  to  answering  their  expectation.'  The 
climate  there  was  suited  to  them  and  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Fatherland.  In 
the  period  treated  in  this  volume,  the  German  immigrants 
were  farmers  for  the  most  part;  but  in  later  times  they 
gathered  into  certain  cities  until  some  of  them,  as  Mil- 
waukee, became  practically  Qerman  communities.  Many  of 
the  Germans  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics  and  some 
of  them  rose  to  eminence  in  the  national  government.  In 
1848  there  was  another  revolutionary  epoch  in  Europe. 
Again  the  movement  was  unsuccessful  in  Germany  and 
led  to  a  renewed  migration,  this  time  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Although  the  Germans  never  achieved  the  early  ideal  of 
founding  a  distinctively  German  State,  they  preserved  their 
language  and  national  customs  by  the  formation  of  societies 
for  social  and  cultural  purposes,  many  of  which  have  had 
long  and  vigorous  lives. 

Of  all  the  German  societies  that  were  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouragiog  emigration  to  America,  none  was  more 
interesting  than  the  "  League  of  the  Nobility  "  or  the  "  Main- 
zer  Adelsverein."  It  was  founded  in  1842.  The  Duke  of 
Nassau  was  honorary  president,  and  among  its  twenty-one 
noble  members  were  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  Prince  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Solms-Braxmfels,  and 
Count  Carl  von  Castell,  Two  members  of  the  society  came 
to  Texas  on  a  prospecting  tour  in  1S42  and  having  secured 
a  grant  of  land  returned  to  Germany,  The  princely  pro- 
moters then  fell  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  speculators 
who  sold  them  temporary  rights  of  preemption  that  were 

■Kat«  A.  EvoTMt  (mftomrd*  Mn.  papeta:  in    TVaruadiani    of   tli*    W>- 

Levi)   has  studied  the  Qernun  inuni-  conmu  Aoademy,  vii,  280 ;    Wiscoiuin 

iratiaD  to  Wiscoiuiii  with  great  care  State    Hiatorical   Sooie^'a   CoUatioiu, 

■nd   embodied   the   tenJU   in   lluw  xii,  29S  and  iIt,  84L 
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bought  by  the  Germaiu  on  the  mippositioo  that  th^  were 
grants  in  fee  simple.  In  1844  three  vessels  brought  from- 
four  hundred'  to  seven  hundred  Germans  to  Texas  with 
their  household  goods.  Prince  Solms  had  preceded  them 
and  had  made  the  impleasant  discovery  that  their  land  grant 
was  already  forfeited  by  reason  of  not  having  been  used 
within  the  specified  time.  There  was  plenty  of  unoccupied 
land  in  Texas,  however,  and  the  authorities  were  eager  for 
hard-working  colonists.  Slowly  and  painfully,  the  Germans 
made  their  way  from  Galveston  to  the  interior.  And  in 
the  next  few  years  they  were  joined  by  at  least  six  thousand 
more  new-comers  from  the  Fatherland.  They  had  under- 
stood that  the  Adelsverein  would  provide  for  them  imtil 
they  could  shift  for  themselves,  but  they  were  left  practically 
to  their  own  resources.  Then  came  the  Mexican  War, 
which  necessarily  disturbed  the  ordinary  course  of  coloniza- 
tion in  Texas,  and  epidemics  due  to  climatic  changes  and 
the  turning  up  of  the  virgin  soil  also  attacked  the  colonists. 
One  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  died  in  one  year,  and 
the  Adelsverein  went  into  bankruptcy  and  dissolved.  A 
beginning  had  been  made,  and  the  Texas  settlements 
continued  to  attract  thousands  of  other  Germans,  and  in 
1850  they  and  their  children  are  said  to  have  formed  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  white  population  of  that  State.' 

In  1850  there  were  more  than  two  million  foreigners  in 
the  United  States  and  in  I860  almost  double  that  number.' 
In  both  years  the  immigrants  from  the  British  Empire 
greatly  outnumbered  those  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
in  each  year  the  Germans  greatly  outnumbered  those  from 
the   non-British    countries.     Of  the  new-comers  from  the 

'Qerman  writm  ^ts  tliiB  piopor-  the    ficurea    of    tba    C«tuu«    ot    18S0, 

tion:    aee  MoriU  Tiling's  Oerman  R«-  which  prea  (ho  total  G«nn*n  "bom" 

HMiU  in  Texa*.  126.  and   Gilbert   Q.  in  Tmcm  ••  8191. 

Beniunin'B    Gtrmant    in    Texat,    69.  •Ciwut    of     ISOO,     "Fop«laticMi,'' 

It  U   difficult   to   nconoOB    thia   with  p.  zzviiL 
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British  Empire,  Qumbering  nearly  a  millioD  and  a  half  in 
1850,  not  quite  one  millioD  had  come  from  Ireland.  Of  the 
non-British  immigrants  and  non-Irish  immigrants,  more  than 
half  a  milUon  were  listed  as  of  German  birth  in  1850  and 
more  than  one  miUion  and  a  quarter  in  1860.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  these  figures  that  Irish  and  Gennan  immigrants 
formed  the  great  mass  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of 
the  United  States  in  this  period.'  It  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way  to  note,  perhaps,  that  in  1860  there  were  758  persons 


>  Selected  Fobbion  NATtoHAumiB  ii 
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Besides  the  abore  Miunierated  im- 
migrants from  the  British  Empire,  there 
wein  147,711  from  British  America,  roost 
of  whom  probably  were  born  within  the 
domiDiona  of  the  British  king.  The 
total  number  of  all  foreigners  in  the 
United  States,  including  thoso  < 


ated  above,  in  1850  was  2,210339. 
Of  these  1,690.699  wer«  in  the  States 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers 
ami  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  85.130 
south  of  the  Potomac  aid  Ohio  rivan 
and  east  of  the  Miaaissippj  Rirec. 
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of  Chinese  birth  in  the  country  and  that  this  number  had 
risen  to  35,567  in  1860. 

The  Enghsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welah  were  impeUed 
to  migration  by  economic  distress,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  followed  Mormon  missionaries  to  the  New  World  and 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Shakers  or  to  some  other  of  the 
sects.  They  spread  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  them 
went  to  the  South.  Many  of  them  went  to  Wisconsin  and 
other  Northwestern  States,  but  possibly  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  number  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
disembarkation.  They  were  drawn  to  Wisconsin  by  the 
opportunities  for  farming  there  and  by  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that  no  less 
than  seven  thousand  Cornish  people  settled  around  Mineral 
Point  before  1850.'  Of  the  farmers  there  was  one  named 
Samuel  Skewes  who  came  from  the  southern  part  of  Eng- 
land. He  sailed  from  Falmouth  to  Quebec,  paying  three 
pounds  passage  money  for  each  member  of  his  family. 
Arrived  at  Quebec,  he  left  for  Montreal  on  the  steamboat 
and  thence  to  Toronto  and  Lewestown.  From  that  place  he 
went  by  "rail  carrs"  to  Buffalo  and  there  took  another 
steamer  to  Racine.  The  total  time  consumed  on  the  jour- 
ney from  England  to  Wisconsin  was  two  months  and  sev^i 
days.  The  Canadian  route  by  Quebec  was  much  frequented 
in  those  years  in  the  months  when  the  St.  Lawrence  was  free 
from  ice.  Skewes  had  friends  in  Racine  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Yorkville.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  means,  as  he  at  once  acquired  improved  land  and 
bought  more  unimproved  land  from  the  government.  He 
prospered  from  the  start  and  soon  became  a  substantial 

>  T.  S.  AUen'a  Direel^ni  •>/  '*<  Cilu  •nunent  of  an  euly  Mttlement  in  Wim- 

<tf  Jfinenil   Potnl  jar   the    Vtat   I8S9  conain  may  ba   underatood   by  reading 

containa      an      intet«atiDg      hiatorioal  the  Ad  qf  f  neorparalton  .  .  .  Jif  Mineral 

aketch  and  some  iUuBtnttiT«  atetiatiea  Point  iddeh  wm  printad  si  tfiat  pUoa 

and  advertucmeiita.    The  fonn  of  sot'  in  ISfiS. 
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citizen  of  his  new  home.  Samuel  Skewes  must  have  been 
typical  of  the  English  fanning  class,  but  there  are  very  few 
diaries  that  have  been  preserved  that  give  us  so  interesting 
a  picture  as  does  his.' 

A  group  of  English  settlers,  who  also  came  to  Wisconsin, 
offers  another  study,  fully  as  interesting,  but  very  different. 
This  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  by  the  "British  Temperance 
Emigration  Society"  which  was  organized  at  Liverpool, 
England.  Apparently  it  was  a  money-making  venture  with 
phUanthropic  aspirations.  There  was  stock  which  was 
subscribed  for  and  the  emigrants  expected  to  pay  rent  for 
their  lands  in  America  as  people  paid  rent  for  their  farms  in 
England.  The  Society,  or  some  of  its  leading  men,  seem 
to  have  tried  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  New  World  while 
they  themselves  lived  in  England.  This  colony  was  located 
at  Mazomanie  in  Dane  County,  to  the  northwestward  of 
Madison  and  not  far  from  it.  The  first  settlers  came  out 
in  1843,  each  one  having  eighty  acres  allotted  to  him.  In 
the  next  eight  years,  about  six  hundred  persons  came  to 
the  settlement  from  twelve  English  counties,  from  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  at  once  began  to  find 
fault  with  the  scheme  of  rent  paying,  for  no  one  around  them 
paid  rent.  There  was  litigation  between  the  company's 
agents  and  the  farmers,  and  the  later  history  of  the  enter- 
prise is  uncertain ;  but  the  Temperance  Society  was  still  in 
existence  in  1851* 

There  were  many  Irish  men  and  women  in  America  before 
the  Revolution  and  they  played  their  parts  in  that  move- 

'•■Diuy   of   Samuel   Skewes.    1839  •  M«nnBcripto  of  the  Britiih  Tem- 

to  1870"  (Mm.)  in  the  cabinet  of  the  p«i«naa  Society  are  in  the  Library  of 

WbooHsin  Historical  Soclaty.  the  Wiaoonain  Hutorical  Society.    Seo 

An  intereirtiiig  and  much  tnon  dabo-  >1»   William   Kittle'a   Hiatorg   rf  the 

ratoaccouDtofaniigraUaniitobefouDd  ToteiwAip  and   VtUags   qT    " ■- 

in  "The  Lettcra  of  Edwin  Bottomlcy.  (MadiwQ.  19O0). 
IS42-IB60"  (WiwoniiD  Stale  Hiatonoal 
Booie^'i  CoUtctiitM,  nv). 
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ment ;  but  the  great  Irish  migratioD  began  in  the  IS40'b  and 
continued  as  prosperity  or  adversity  visited  the  land  of 
their  birth  or  the  country  to  which  they  came.  The  famine  in 
Ireland  in  1847  *  and  the  following  years  has  been  ascribed 
to  various  causes,  as  the  Union  of  1800  and  an  excess  of  rain- 
fall. Local  sources  of  reUef  were  speedily  exhausted  and 
Ejigland  could  do  little  for  the  sufferers  because  she  also 
was  in  distress.  As  the  months  went  by,  beggars  crept 
throu^  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  Irish  towns ;  the  starv- 
ing and  penniless  lay  half  naked  in  their  iireless  and  foodless 
cabins,  counting  the  days  to  the  inevitable  death ;  and  in  no 
long  time  the  dead  became  so  numerous  that  they  were 
laid  away  between  two  boards  wound  about  with  ropes  of 
straw.  There  was  nothing  for  the  survivors  to  do  but 
to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth  and  those  who  could  did  so. 
In  1841  the  population  of  Ireland  was  a  little  over  eight 
millions ;  in  ten  years  time  it  had  dropped  to  six  and  a  half 
millions.*  In  1840  there  came  to  the  United  States  40,642 
persons  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Ten  years  later  in  1850  there  were  living  in  the 
United  States  961,719  immigrants  of  Irish  birth.*  Unlike 
the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Swedes,  the  Irish  came  as 
individuals  and  families ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to 
form  themselves  into  colonies  and  communities,  because 
their  race  and  rehgion  bound  them  together  indissolubly. 
Some  Irishmen  took  up  farming  lands  in  the  West ;  *  others 

>  See   Aseoath    Nicholton'a   Annoli  America,  241.     See  tiaa  SixiDoec  Wal- 

cfOu  Famine  in  Irdand,  in  1847,  1848,  Pole's  HitUmi  e/  Enaland  (ed.   ISBO), 

and  184»  {Hew  YarV.,  1661).  r,   209   noU.  and  "The   Irish   Cruie" 

*J.    D.    B.    DeBow's   Compendium  in    Tht    Sdinburph    Renew    tor    Jan. 

of  the  SeteTiVt  Cemm,  124,  and  Centut  1B48. 

of    1850,    p.    xizvii.     P.    H.    Bagenal  'Cardinal    Oibbona   haa   an    btei^ 

(American    Irieh,     28)     giveB    68,043  ntini  and  brief  study  ot  tfaa  numban 

Irish  aniving  in  the  United  States  in  of  Irish  icamisraiits  in   hii  Betntpeet 

1646;    111,984  in  1847;    dwiadling  to  of  fifty  Yean.  \,  ^Oi  vaAiiA. 
SQ.32S  in   1866.     But  it  is  not  deai  *  See  0'aari.ovi*  Lift  and  Semttif  i» 

whence    the    GguTes   came.    Bee     also  if tMouri  (DuUin,  1690) ,  oh.  siiT, 
Edmrd  Young's  Ixibor  in  Europt  and 
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settled  on  vacant  acres  in  the  older  States ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  them  remained  in  or  near  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  They  had  no  technical  skill  to  speak  of  or 
special  mental  aptitudes,  but  they  had  strength  of  body  and 
the  will  to  work.  There  was  abundant  labor  for  them ; 
but  their  living  together  in  cities  and  towns  and  their 
strong  racial  and  religious  feetiDgs  kept  them  for  fifty  years 
or  so  in  the  same  places  and  positions  that  they  were  in  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  their  coming.  In  church  and  politics,  only, 
did  the  first  generation  or  two  shine  conspicuously.  The 
Irish  have  always  demanded  priests  of  their  own  race  and 
everywhere  have  secured  poUtical  position  and  power. 

Some  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  came  through 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  they  sailed  the  Atlantic  in 
vessels  of  German  or  Scandinavian  management  and  owner- 
ship. There  were  many  heartrending  stories  of  mis- 
adventure, especially  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of 
the  western  Gulf  on  the  way  to  Texas.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  their  sufferings  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  of  the  Irish  in  the  first  years  of  the  great  migration. 
The  movement  caught  English  ship-owners  and  English 
authorities  unprepared.  Suddenly,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Irish  men,  women,  and  children  crossed  to  Liverpool  and 
demanded  passage  to  America.  They  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  very  little  money  and  were  accompanied  by 
old  people,  for  their  family  ties  were  very  strong.  They 
were  packed  away  on  shipboard  with  very  sUght  attention 
to  health  and  even  less  to  comfort.  In  the  pressing  demand 
for  shipping  of  any  kind,  unfit  vessels  were  made  over  for 
the  emigrants  and  sent  out  ill-manned  and  ill-found.  The 
passengers  were  supposed  to  provide  themselves  with  food 
and  other  necessities,  but  a  great  many  of  them  went  to  sea 
with  very  little  in  the  way  of  food  and  very  poorly  supplied 
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with  bedding.  Some  of  the  vesseb  were  obl^ed  to  return 
to  port  after  weeks  of  buffeting  the  westerly  gales  of  the 
Atlantic.  Their  cargoes  of  emigrants  were  transferred  to  the 
first  ships  that  could  take  the  seas,  and  it  was  on  these  that 
the  greatest  suffering  occurred,  for  these  emigrants  were  worn 
down  with  sickness  and  want  before  they  started  on  their 
final  voyage,  and  it  was  on  these  vessels  that  the  "ship 
fever"  found  its  largest  Dumbers  of  victims.  These  con- 
ditions led  to  the  passage  of  laws  by  the  United  States  and 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of  the  emigrant  trade, 
and  these  laws  were  constantly  improved  in  the  next  few 
years.'  The  amounts  of  deck  space  and  air  space  were 
regulated  and  ship  owners  were  obliged  to  provide  enough 
food  and  water  to  insure  the  passengers  against  famine. 
After  1851  there  was  much  less  suffering  than  there  had  been 
and  the  situation  was  greatly  improved  when  steamers  began 
to  be  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

From  1825  to  1840  there  was  a  distinct  lull  in  the  found- 
ing of  new  communities;  but  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  decade  there  was  a  renewed  movement.  The  earlier 
communities  had  been  primarily  religious.  With  the 
publication  in  1840  of  Albert  Brisbane's  "  Social  Destiny  of 
Man :  or,  Association  and  Reorganization  of  Industry," 
the  founding  of  the  Hopedale  community,  and  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment,  an  era  of  gropings  for  an  ideal  future  of 
mankind  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  many  persons.  Brook 
Farm  embodied  the  aspirations  of  a  band  of  idealists  who 

1  F^edrich   Kapp   in    his   Immigra-  lug    tbe    tnmiportktion    of    mdsnuita 

turn,   and   Pit   CommUntmen   of  Emi-  acrom  tbe  AUuitic  wan  15  ft  16  Vie- 

imilum    (New    York,    1870)    haa    let  toria,  c.  44  (June  30,  tS62),  Kid  18  * 

forth  with  Kreat  distiDotiiMB  the  h»rd-  19  VictoTia.  o.  119  (Anguit  14,  18S6; 

■hips  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  fint  SUituta   qf  (Ae    United   Kitigdom,   zzi, 

few  days  in  the  N«w  World  in  die  1840'e  61 ;    cdi,  790),  aad  the  act  of  Manb 

and  'M'a.  aa  weU  aa  later.  3.  1S5S  (Slatutet  at  Largi  qT  tin  Vniltd 

The  early  important  laws  racnUt-  Statti,  x,  71S). 
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expected  to  regenerate  the  world  by  establishing  a  coop- 
erative farm.  They  were  high-minded  men  and  women  and 
some  of  them  possessed  great  intellectual  capacities.  They 
had  slight  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  its  adjoining  pur- 
suits and  their  lands  were  worn  out  and  unfertile.'  After 
a  few  years  of  spectacular  existence,  the  Brook  Farmera 
became  Fourierites  and  speedily  dissolved,  owing  partly  to  a 
conflagration  that  destroyed  their  new  phalanstery.  An- 
other enterprise  on  somewhat  similar  tines  was  Bronson 
Alcott's  little  brotherhood  at  Fruitlands,  also  in  Masea^ 
chusetts.  His  theories  were  akin  to  those  of  the  "English 
Christians"  who  thou^t  it  wrong  to  slaughter  animals 
and  eat  their  carcasses,  to  drink  milk  from  cows  or  goats,  or 
to  devour  the  eggs  of  hens.  They  hoped  that  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  employ  animals  to  draw  the  plough.  They  set 
out  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  farm  themselves  with  spade 
and  hoe,  and  found  competition  with  near-by  farmers,  who 
had  no  objection  to  urging  forward  the  laboring  ox,  a  difficult 
matter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Alcott  and 
his  friends  sitting  at  eve  after  a  toilsome  day  refreshed  with 
"chaste  supplies  for  the  bodily  needs"  looking  across  the 
pleasant  valley  to  the  barren  hills  beyond.* 

Brisbane  drew  his  ideas  from  Charles  Fourier,  a  French- 
man, and  placed  his  master's  thoughts  in  a  form  that  men 
of  usual  understanding  could  comprehend.  Fourier  fore- 
saw with  prophet's  eye  many  things  that  have  happened 
since  his  death  in  1837 :  cooperation  in  buying,  cooperation 

'John   T.    Codman's   Broot   farm,  Barvard,    27S-281;     Aloott'i    nminii- 

BUlorie  and  Ptnonal  Memoiri;    Llnd-  eencM     of     Fniitliuida     tiilit7     yean 

wy    Swift's    Brook    Farm,    II*    Hon-  Utor  in  Sanborn  and  Harris's  A.  Bron- 

btra.  SeMan,  and  Viniort;    a  list  of  ton  Aieoa.   11,   385,   386;    and  Loldta 

books  Is  oD  p.  283.     Hawtborns  in  his  M.     Aloott't     "Tnuuoend«nt*I     Wild 

iKilAsdob     Romance     fiKurea    big    ex-  OaU"  in  SHver  FUchtrt  and  in  Clan 

perienM  at  Brook  Farm.  E.    Sears'    Bronton  AleM't  FruHtmdt, 

*  For    acoounts   of    Fniitlands,    see  which  oontains  much  new  matter  on 

B.  8.  Nooite'e  Bitlory  rf  (Ac  T'own  cf  this  eurions  azperiment. 
VOL.  T  — 2l 
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in  production  through  stockholding  in  corporations  and 
trusts  or  otherwise  named  groups.  He  clothed  his  ideas  in 
fantastic  phrase  and  elaborated  his  illustrations  to  tiresome 
and  phantasmal  extreme.  He  was  regarded  as  a  semblant 
lunatic  —  harmless  or  vicious,  according  to  one's  point  of 
view.  His  followers  in  America  sought  to  do  in  1840  what 
possibly  may  be  practicable  in  1940.  Their  failure  showed 
their  lack  of  sense  and  not  the  insanity  of  the  master  or  the 
absurdity  of  his  ideas.  Had  he  written  in  smooth,  didactic 
phrase  with  less  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility,  he  would 
have  died  unhonored  and  unknown.  As  it  was,  he  attracted 
the  improfitable  and  inefficient,  and  failure  followed  every 
conscious  effort  to  cany  out  bis  ideas.  He  thought  that 
the  society  of  his  day  was  out  of^  joint  —  man  and  his 
environment  were  out  of  harmony.  As  God  made  man  and 
man  made  the  environment,  the  way  to  bring  God  and  man 
into  harmonious  association  and  to  use  all  the  forces  that 
God  had  given  man  was  to  change  the  environment.  This 
he  proposed  to  do  by  bringing  men,  women,  and  children 
into  harmonious  action,  avoiding  waste,  and  utilizing  human 
desires  to  bring  about  greatly  increased  production  with 
greatly  lessened  effort.  Eveiywhere,  advantage  and  in- 
equality were  to  be  found  in  man  and  beast,  but  man  alone 
had  no  joy  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  no  love  of  labor  for 
its  own  sake.  Fourier  proposed  to  substitute  the  passions 
of  humanity  for  wages,  for  as  all  passions  were  given  to  man 
by  God  they  must  be  good ;  at  any  rate  they  could  not  be 
got  rid  of.  By  having  eveiy  one  do  the  work  that  was  most 
pleasing  to  him,  and  by  combining  workers  in  one  branch  of 
industry  in  groups  laboring  side  by  side,  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
would  be  utilized  to  increase  production.  By  changing  em- 
ployment after  an  hour  or  two,  the  desire  for  variety  would 
make   labor   pleasant.    By   cooperation   io   housekeeping 
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great  economies  of  womac's  time  and  of  the  community's 
stores  would  be  effected,  and  there  would  be  one  place  in  the 
world  where  woman's  work  would  come  to  a  definite  diurnal 
ending.  He  wished  to  eliminate  hirelings  and  middlemen 
and  the  ordinary  standards  of  value.  Capital  would  be 
employed  and  rewarded  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount 
invested  by  an  individual ;  the  holder  of  one  share  getting, 
perchance,  twenty  per  cent,  while  the  holder  of  two  hundred 
shares  would  have  to  content  himself  with  three  or  four  per 
cent.  Every  adult,  whether  man  or  woman,  possessed  the 
vote  in  the  Fourier  state,  but  the  government  was  represent- 
ative. Each  industrial  group  selected  its  chief  and  the 
"eerie,"  that  was  composed  of  groups,  chose  a  representative 
to  the  general  governing  body ;  thus  the  Fourier  state 
was  not  a  democracy.  In  1842,  1843,  and  1844  more  than 
thirty  Fourierite  communities  were  established  in  America, 
including  the  made-over  Brook  Farm.^  There  were  seven 
of  them  in  New  York,  six  in  Ohio,  six  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  scattered  over  the  land.  The  largest  was  the 
Clarkson  Industrial  Association  of  New  York,  which  had 
four  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  lived  for  six  months ; 
one  of  the  smallest  was  the  Marlboro  Association  of  Ohio 
which  had  twenty-four  members  and  lived  for  four  years. 
The  most  successful  was  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  at  Ceresco,' 
but  the  one  that  we  know  most  about  was  the  North  Amer- 
ican Phalanx  which  was  founded  by  New  Yorkers  in  New 
Jersey. 

Fourier  had  designed  to  have  his  experiment  tried  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  with  a  capital  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of   dollars.    When   the   North   American   Phalanx 

I  Commona    and    Anoci&te*    (0u-  quit's  Bitory  of  Soctolum  in  Om  VniUi 

lory  ef  l-abow.  i.  505)   apesk  of  "at  Slotet  (ed.  1910).  ch.  iil. 
least   forty"    Foiirierit«    orguuiatioDs  ■  See  Witcontin  in  Thrt  Ctntiirim. 

and  Hinds  gives  a  list  of  thirty  (Ameri-  iii,  oh.  vii. 
ea»  Communilif*,  260).    See  also  Hill- 
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issued  its  call  for  recruits  and  mon^,  few  persons  Came 
forward  and  little  money  was  subscribed;  dissatisfied 
laboreis  saw  little  relation  between  "  association  "  and  the 
adjustment  of  their  grievances,  and  capitalists  saw  more 
profitable  use  for  their  money  elsewhere.  In  1843  the  North 
American  Phalanx  began  the  great  experiment  with  only 
half  a  dozen  families  and  with  less  than  seven  tiiousand 
dollars/  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  five  thousand 
dollars  down  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  the  members  nearly  came  .to  blows  over 
the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs.  At  first  they  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  few  working  men,  but  after  that  they  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  own  exertions.  Each  year  the 
standard  price  of  the  ordinary  day's  labor  was  fixed  by 
vote,  but  those  skilled  in  administration  were  rated  some- 
what higher.  Easy  and  attractive  work  was  appraised  at 
the  lowest  rate  and  each  group  assessed  the  performance 
of  its  members,  there  being  no  discrimination  for  sex  or  age. 
Every  day  each  person  set  down  on  a  public  card  the  number 
of  hours  he  or  she  had  worked.  These  accounts  were  footed 
up  monthly,  the  amount  produced  by  each  group  was 
stated  and  the  workers  credited  on  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  number  of  computed  hours  of  labor.  They 
were  debited  with  the  cost  of  lodging  and  of  board  and  with 
goods  procured  at  the  general  store.  Before  long  the  me- 
chanics became  dissatisfied  with  the  system  and  declared 
that  Uie  workers  of  the  neighborhood  were  receiving  higher 
wages,  and  some  of  them  removed  from  the  Phalanx.  Reli- 
gious troubles  also  assailed  the  association.  The  members 
were  of  many  sects,  and  those  of  their  faiths  outside,  fearing 

>  CliBiiea  Smn'  Th«  North  Amtri-  W.  A.  HindB'  Ameriem  CoptmwalUt, 
can  PhoUaai,  An  SMloricat  and  Da-  266-276;  and  Conunoni'  Hittory  c/ 
terivtiM  auuK  (PTeamtt.  WU.,  1886) ;     Labour,  d,  201. 
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for  their  souls,  visited  the  community  and  meeting  with  a 
cold  reception  held  it  up  to  scorn  in  their  papers.  In  1855 
the  enterprise  came  to  a  sudden  ending  with  the  buraing  of 
the  grist  mill  which  was  stored  with  grain  that  had  not  been 
paid  for.  When  the  question  of  what  could  be  done  was 
discussed  in  general  meeting  it  was  voted  to  dissolve. 
Brook  Farm  had  broken  up  in  a  similar  way  and  the  Wis- 
consin Phalanx  at  a  later  time  went  to  pieces  almost  as 
rapidly.  In  all  three  cases  it  was  probably  discontent  with 
the  life  that  led  to  dissolution.  For  a  time  ordinaiy  people 
can  live  on  enthusiasm  and  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal ;  but  it  is 
only  extraordinary  men  and  women  who  can  keep  up  the 
search  for  any  length  of  time  when  others  in  "The  World" 
about  them  are  tasting  of  forbidden  fruits  or  drinks,  are 
accumulating  capital,  and  are  living  in  leisured  luxury. 
Besides,  a  too  sheltered  existence  is  irksome  to  many  people, 
especially  in  their  early  years.  They  like  to  contend  with 
the  forces  of  nature  and  with  their  fellow  men  and  women,  — 
the  humdrum  life  of  a  community,  where  one  has  no  thought 
for  his  food  or  his  shelter  or  his  clothing,  has  shght  attrac- 
tions for  such  as  these.  If  the  world  were  thoroughly 
fourierized  there  would  be  no  forbidden  drinks,  no  capi- 
talists, no  leisured  class,  — '  all  would  be  on  a  dead  level,  or 
within  appreciable  distance  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  took 
about  the  world  in  which  one  lives  and  note  how  far  the 
taw  of  association  has  come  to  be  the  measure  of  human 
effectiveness,  how  far,  indeed,  we  have  progressed  toward 
Fourier's  seventh  state  of  civilization. 
The  community  of  the  Inspirationists  at  Amana,  Iowa,' 

■  See  BerUia   M.   H.   Sbuabnugh's  Monopapbo.  No.  I)  ia  Meier  tai  haa 

Amatia.   Ttu  Commuttilv  of  TVue  In-  b     bibUosrmpIiy-     Charles     F.     Noe'e 

tpiralion   dowB   City,    1908):    W.    R.  "Brief  History  ot  the  Amana  Society" 

POTkina  and  B.  L.  Widc'a  "History  of  is  the  work  of  a  iDeiiiber  of  the  so- 

the  Amana  Society"   in   tbe   Univer-  ciety    (lova   Jovmel   of   Butary   and 

rity   of   lom   PuUicatunw    (Hiitorioal  PtMtiea  for  April,   1B0«J. 
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and  the  surrounding  villages  has  possessed  the  longest  life 
of  any  American  society,  except  the  Shakers.  The  In- 
spirationists  had  their  rise  in  eighteenth  century  Ger- 
many and  were  descended  from  the  Pietists  of  the  century 
before.  They  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  religion,  were 
pacifists,  and  had  peculiar  beliefs  as  to  education.  They 
found  Germany  a  difficult  place  to  live  in  and  many  of  them 
in  1842  removed  to  New  York.  Originally  they  had  no 
communal  ideas,  but,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  emigration 
of  the  poorer  families  among  them,  the  richer  were  obliged 
to  invest  their  property  in  the  enterprise.  They  first  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  but  in  1855,  having  outgrown 
their  quarters  there,  removed  to  Iowa,  taking  ten  years  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  one  settlement  and  get  the  other  into 
prosperous  working  condition.  In  1900  there  were  seven- 
teen hundred  or  more  Inspirationists  in  their  settlement. 
They  employed  a  couple  of  hundred  hireling  laborers  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  work  as  well  as  cultivating 
their  lands.  They  lived  in  famihes,  although  marriage 
was  rather  frowned  upon,  but  they  ate  in  common  kitchen- 
houses.  Unlike  most  of  the  communities,  whether  religious 
or  not,  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tobacco  or 
alcoholic  beverages  and  women  did  not  hold  office. 

Another  community  that  has  had  a  long  life,  although  a 
somewhat  checkered  one,  is  the  Iowa  settlement  of  the 
Icarians,  as  the  followers  of  Etienne  Cabet  are  usually 
called.'  Like  Fourier,  Cabet  was  a  Frenchman,  but  unlike 
Fourier,  he  was  an  extreme  radical.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1830  did  not  satisfy  him  and  he  was  obhged  to  seek 
safety  in  England.  In  1840,  his  "Voyage  en  Icarie"  was 
published.  It  describes  an  Utopia  where  advantage  and 
class  injustice  were  no  more.    Before  long  groups  of  Icarians 

■  For  a  UbUogniphy,  m«  Nat*  III  at  end  at  chapter. 
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appeared  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  estab- 
lished little  communistic  societies  entirely  against  the 
wishes  of  those  in  power.  Persecutions  followed  and  it  was 
determined  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  Cabet's 
desires  were  illimitable, — hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  large  sums  of  money.  Thousands  of  emigrants  joined 
the  movement  and  there  was  a  substantial  amoimt  of  capital. 
At  first  they  thought  of  trying  their  experiment  in  Texas, 
but  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  1849,  they  pitched  upon  the 
deserted  Mormon  city  of  Nauvoo  as  a  place  of  habitation. 
There  the  Icarians  passed  some  years  of  communistic 
happiness,  apparently  being  guided  and  governed  by  Cabet, 
himself.  He  then  turned  the  community  over  to  its  members 
and  two  parties  were  immediately  formed.  The  minority 
refused  to  work  and  was  thereupon  deprived  of  food  by  the 
majority.  Cabet,  himself,  was  expelled  from  his  own 
society  and  died  not  long  after  in  1856.  For  nearly  fifty 
years,  bands  of  Icarians  of  one  party  or  the  other  lived  in 
communal  settlements  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  California,  — 
for  Nauvoo  had  to  be  abandoned.  Sooner  or  later  all  of 
these  settlements  became  individuaUzed. 

The  Mormon  movement  to  Utah  in  some  respects  was  like 
other  rehgio-communistic  enterprises ;  but  in  size,  success, 
and  permanence,  it  far  outstripped  them.'    Also  it  deserves 

'  The   books   on    Uie   Mormon   mi-  son's    Tin    Mormotu,    or,    Latttr  Don 

gnition    M«    innumanible.    A    lirt    of  Sm'nto  in  O14  Valtey  at  Om  Oreat  Salt 

than  preceeds  H.  H.  Butcroft's  Vlah  Lakt.     This    wu    puUished    in    1863 

that  was   printed    in    1889.     Bsncrott  and    went    through    several    editiona. 

in  Uiis  volume  aimad  to  be  fair  to  both  Jules    Remy's    Vt>j/ao»    ou    Potw    dst 

■ides,  genenlly  putting  one  nde  in  the  Mormom   was   published    in   two   vid- 

text  and   the  other  in   the   foot-note.  umea  at  Paris  in  1800  and  appeared  in 

He  and   Mrs.   Bancroft  went  to  Salt  an  JSagliah  drees  in  the  foUowinc  yew. 

Lake  City  and  personally  interviewed  It    is    a    singulaily    faithful    acoount. 

some  of  the  leading  survivors  of  the  Ftom  the  Monnon  point  of  view  B.  H. 

early    days   and    their   wives.     Never-  Roberts's    The    UUtoitri    Perttculum* 

thdess  the  work,  so  tar  as  it  is  based  snd  his  Riit  and  Fail  of  Nauvoo  and 

on  these  reminiscenM*.  partakes  of  all  James  A.  Little's  Prom  KirOand  to  SaU 

the  Imperfections  of  such  books.     An  Lofce    PUv    may    be    mentioned.    Of 

■arller  book  is  Lieutmant  J.  W.  Ounni-  the    anti-Monnoa    books   Thomu    B. 
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treatment  by  itself  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  acquisition  of 
California,  for  the  routes  from  the  High  Plains  to  the 
Sacramento  Valley  led  through  the  Utah  Basin,  and  Salt 
Lake  City  became  a  place  of  suceor  for  successive  bands 
of  gold-seekers  and  pioneers.  The  Mormons  at  first  settled 
at  Kirtland  in  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland. 
Thence  they  went  westwardly  to  the  frcwitiere  of  Missouri, 
where  they  established  several  thriving  settlements.  Th^ 
aroused  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  and  were  driven  out 
in  the  middle  of  winter  to  Iowa.  They  then  recrossed  the 
Mississippi  Hiver  to  Illinois  and  built  a  flourishing  town, 
which  they  named  Nauvoo.'  At  that  place  they  enjoyed 
a  brief  season  of  peace  and  prosperity  before  their  neighbora 
turned  upon  them.*  By  this  time  some  of  the  leading  men 
practiced  polygamy,  although  whether  this  was  known  to 
outsiders  is  not  clear.  The  Mormons  had  their  own  min- 
isters, settled  their  disputes  among  themselves  without 
going  to  courts  of  law,  and  healed  their  sick  by  their  own 
methods,  —  and  thereby  aroused  the  jealousies  of  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  pohticians.  They  were  a  "queer" 
people  and  the  ordinary  everyday  American  has  always 
distrusted  queemess  in  others.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  power  of  the  Mormons  to  accumulate  property  aroused 
ill-feeling  among  the  people  round  about  them.  In  1844, 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were 

H-   StoDholiw'a    Tht   BotJcy  J/ounlojn  ■  One  of  the  most  intareatins  of  th* 

5a>nJ>  mod  Mn.  Stenhoiue'i  "7**11  It  Montton    off-ahoola    wm    die    colony 

All":   Ihe  Stom  of  a  Lijt'i  Brperienct  Uikt   catliered    arouiid    Junes    Btrmiif 

and  Judge   B.  -  N.   BmIoh'i   R«nwnu>  oa   BMver    IiUad   in    UiB   Straits   of 

emea  tif  Sartv  C7I«A  will  MiffiM  tor  tha  MaoldnM.    Edwin    O.    Wooda'    ffu- 

naada  of  moat  peiacHu.  (prie   Machinae,   i,    ch.    zriii;     H.   B. 

>  An    interaating    cootemporaneoua  Legter'*    A    Momt    of    Un    UormeM, 

MCount  of  Nauvoo  ii  in  Benry  Brown'a  Straim"!    Cttv    of   Refitft    owt    IiimtA 

BUtom  of  lUitieu  (New  York.   1844),  Kingdom;     and    WueoHtm    x»    Tirm 

pp.  306-403. 4S7-492.  Sm  alao,  POoley'a  Centuna.  iU.  126-136. 
"Settlement  of  Illinoia,"  oh.  sii>  and  tha 
book*  oit«d  by  him. 
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murdered  by  a  mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  Then  followed 
months  of  distressing  conflict  which  compelled  the  Mormons 
to  undertake  another  pilgrimage. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother,  Brigham 
Young  seized  thereins  of  authority  and  until  his  death  led 
the  Mormon  host  successfully  in  peace  and  in  war.  As  a 
"  captain  of  industry  "  he  ranks  with  the  best  of  them  -  Some- 
what earlier,  foreseeing  the  trend  of  events,  Joseph  Smith 
had  prophesied  that  the  "Saints  would  be  driven  to  the 
Rocky  Moimtains  and  would  become  a  mighty  people."  ^ 
He  had  even  organized  ao  expedition  to  explore  that  region, 
but  nothing  further  had  been  done  before  his  death.*  Brig- 
ham  Young  appears  to  have  investigated  carefully  the  routes 
leading  westward  and  to  have  counselled  with  those  who  had 
already  been  in  the  mountains.  In  the  early  spring  of  1846, 
the  bulk  of  the  Mormons  left  Nauvoo  and  began  their  west- 
ward way,  at  first  over  the  ice  and  snow,  and  then  halted  until 
the  growing  grass  provided  food  for  the  cattle,  when  the 
march  was  resumed.  On  reaching  the  Missouri  River,  a 
permanent  camp  was  established  not  far  from  the  present 
Omaha.  It  was  known  as  Winter  Quarters  and  for  some 
years  was  the  rallying  point  for  successive  Mormon  expedi- 
tions. Seven  hundred  log  cabins  were  erected,  the  lands 
were  cleared,  and  food  crops  raised.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  they  were  all  settled  there,  but  their  sufferings  in  the 
following  winter  were  keen,  as  the  roofs  of  their  cabins 
leaked  and  they  had  insufficient  fuel.  Often  the  women's 
clothes  were  frozen  stiff  and  remained  so  day  after  day 
and  one  "could  hear  them  rattle  as  they  struck  against 
anything." '    While  at  this  place  the  Mormons  entered  into 

■John    Tsylor'a     Ma.     "Rcminli-  >Mra.    Riehanb  in  her   "RemiDb- 

cenccs."  p.  13.  oencea"   reUtea  that  the  log  hula  at 

■  WiUord    WoodrufTa    Ma.    "Bmd-  Winter  Quartera  were  juat  laiie  enou^ 

liueoencea,"  p.  3.  to  hold  two  beda  and  two  ehaira,  and 
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aa  arrangement  with  the  federal  government  hy  which  some 
five  hundred  of  them  enlisted  in  the  "Mormon  Battalion"  * 
and  followed  Colonel  Kearny  to  California  by  way  of  Santa 
F6  and  thence  after  a  year  or  so  made  their  way  eastwardly 
through  the  mountains  to  the  Utah  VaUey. 

In  the  winter  of  1846  and  1847  about  twelve  thousand 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  well  and 
sick,  were  gathered  at  Winter  Quarters  and  vicinity.  In 
April,  1847,  Brigham  Young  led  an  advance  party  westward 
to  find  a  place  of  settlement.  They  went  through  the 
South  Pass  to  Fort  Bridger  and  thence  through  the  moun- 
tains until  they  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  "This  is  the  place,"  said  Young.  At  once 
they  picked  out  a  site  for  their  town,  staked  off  the  land,  and 
began  a  system  of  irrigation.*  On  September  19,  1847,  the 
van  of  the  main  expedition  with  five  hundred  and  eigh^ 
wagons  and  over  two  thousand  oxen  besides  other  animals 
arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four  thousand 
settlers  in  the  valley.  The  Utah  Valley  had  been  visited 
by  trappers  twenty-five  years  and  more  before,  and  there 
were  a  few  settlers  living  there  when  the  Mormons  came. 
These  bought  out  their  rights  and  at  once  spread  out  over 
the  land,  taking  stations  at  the  mouths  of  the  cafions,  thus 
controUing  the  water  supply  of  the  whole  region.  Within  the 
next  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  from  Nauvoo 
joined  the  original  settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  their  life  as  a  distinct  sect,  the  Mormons 
were  active  in  missionary  enterprises.  They  sent  their 
young  men  and  some  of  their  leaders  to  diGferent  parts  of 

the  root  WH  made  of  \t>gi  covered  with  Utah    (B>]tinior«>,    1698)    and   Hamil' 

marsh  flags  with  the  euili  apiead  over  ton  Gardner's  "Cofiperatiou  among  the 

them.  MormoDs"  in  the  QuarUrtu  Journal  of 

■  S«o  below  (p.  686)  for  book*  on  the  Bmnomic4,  mi,  461.  A  liit  of  books 
MoTBton  Battalion.  on  the  subiect  is  in  Brough'a  paper, 

■  See  C.  H.  Biough'a  IrriaaHon  in  p.  xiii. 
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the  United  States  and  to  European  countries.  They  made 
converts  in  great  numbers  and  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them 
from  the  western  settlements  to  the  Utah  Valley.  In  1856 
there  were  so  many  of  them  that  the  leaders  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  having  the  new-comers  walk  the  whole  way, 
drawing  their  supplies  in  handcarts. .  There  were  five 
companies  in  all.  The  first  three  fared  well  enough,  but 
the  last  two,  starting  late  in  the  year,  did  not  reach  the 
mountains  until  the  snows  began  to  fall.  Many  of  them 
perished  and  the  others  were  rescued  by  expeditions  sent 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  the  rescuers  wrote  that  when 
they  came  upon  them  they  saw  "aged  men  and  women, 
with  children  of  both  sexes  pulling  and  pushing  their  hand- 
carts through  the  snow  with  their  clothing  wet  to  their 
knees." '  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  two  last 
handcart  parties  perished  on  the  way.  Otherwise,  the 
conduct  of  the  Utah  migration  was  so  successful  that  nature 
and  man  appeared  to  work  for  them  in  a  way  that  they 
deemed  miraculous.  In  1849,  the  rush  to  California  began 
and  thousands  of  gold-seekers  passed  through  the  Utah 
Valley  on  the  way  to  the  Coast.  They  were  generally  short 
of  food,  but  had  many  things  that  the  Salt  Lake  people 
needed,  and  this  gave  to  the  Mormons  a  profitable  market 
for  their  surplus  grain  and  meat.  From  the  beginning, 
Brigham  Young  set  his  face  most  sternly  against  his  people 
engaging  in  mining  enterprises,  for  he  felt  that  agriculture 
was  ihe  only  sound  basis  of  permanent  settlement.  When- 
ever any  of  his  people  showed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  mines,  he 
told  them  they  were  free  to  go,  but  could  never  return.  He 
also  declared  that  it  was  better  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to 

'  H.     H.     OufTs     "OTeriand     in  nuterial  in  tlut  libt>ry,  I  km  greatly 

Wintar,"  p.  7;   Ms.    in  the  Bancroft  indebted  to  the  kindnen  of  Frofenor 

Libnry    at    the    Uniyemty    of    Call-  Herbert   E.   Bolton   Mid  hia   able  mh 

fomia.     For  the  lue  of  this  ftnd  other  uataabi. 
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fight  tbem,  and  the  Mormons  were  always  singularly  free 
from  the  usual  excitements  of  frontier  life. 

The  Mormon  state  was  a  combination  of  almost  unlimited 
democracy  with  an  unlimited  autocracy.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  two  elements  were  incapable  of  combination  in  one 
community,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  have  been  combined 
in  Mormon  Utah.  As  Prophet,  Brigham  Young  was  the 
direct  representative  of  God  to  his  people,  combining  in  his 
own  person  supreme  authority  in  Church  and  State.  The 
working  of  the  system  was  well  described  by  the  editor  of 
the  "Millennial  Star"  at  a  later  period  in  1867.  According 
to  him  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  was  permitted  in  the 
legislature;  "but  any  measure  that  cannot  be  unanimously 
decided  on,  is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Church, 
who  by  the  wisdom  of  God  decides  the  matter."  *  As  the 
representative  of  the  Almighty  in  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral affairs,  a  man  of  the  business  capacity  of  Brigham 
Young  exercised  authority  almost  unknown  in  any  modem 
state.  The  Prophet  was  assisted  by  two  councillors,  and 
these  three  with  others  formed  the  First  Presidency,  which 
was  the  chief  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  body  in  the 
community  as  well  as  the  chief  religious  body. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  from  the  Prophet  and  the 
First  Presidency  were  the  "Bishop"  and  the  "Ward."  In 
early  times  the  latter  was  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  unit. 
Most  Utah  towns  comprised  one  ward,  but  Salt  Lake  City 
had  thirteen  of  them  and  more.  The  record  book  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ward  has  been  preserved  and  deserves  careful 

■  Tin  LaUtr-Dav  SaxTtW  UHttnnial  pU«ins    »t    tnr    dlaposal    an    unpub- 

Star,     November     23,     1867.     I    am  liihed    paper   of   hia   on    "Sepuatim 

indebted    to    ProfeeBor    Franklm    D.  in   Utali."     It  ia  one  of  tt>e  fint  tt- 

Daines  of  tbe  Utah  State  AKricultunl  tempts   to   study   the   history   of   the 

College   for   calling   my   attentloa   to  Mormon    entetpiise    apart    from    re- 

thla  peosBge,  and  for  much  help  Id  my  ligious  biaa. 
Otudy     of     Mormon     institutions,     in 
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perusal  by  students  of  institutions.'  The  Bishop  presided 
at  the  ward  meetings,  which  were  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer.  In  the  year  1854  there  were  twelve  ward  meetings. 
To  these  came  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  and  they 
determined  by  majority  vote  such  business  questions  as 
repairing  streets,  opening  ditches,  setting  out  shade  trees, 
fencing  the  school  house  lot,  and  appointing  water  masters, 
practically  as  a  New  England  town  in  colonial  days  had 
managed  its  affairs.  One  of  the  ward  meetings  in  1854  was 
a  "Blessing  Meeting"  at  which  converts  and  children  were 
blessed  on  their  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  There  were  inspectors  in  each 
ward  who  visited  each  house  within  its  limits  and  reported 
to  the  ward  meeting  all  those  who  did  not  have  family  prayers 
or  who  did  not  take  proper  care  of  their  children  and  house. 
Generally,  the  report  was  sufficient  to  bring  compliance 
with  religious  and  civil  rule ;  but  in  obstinate  cases  the  ward 
meeting  voted  to  separate  the  culprit  from  the  Church. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  highest  penalty  inflicted  in 
Mormon  Utah  ;  in  the  early  days  it  was  equivalent  to  death 
by  starvation.  The  Bishop  held  court  at  his  own  house 
with  two  counsellors.  At  one  of  these  Bishop's  Courts  one 
man  prosecuted  another  for  assault.  Each  party  stated 
his  side  of  the  case.  The  Bishop  and  his  counsellors  then 
conferred  together  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  the  plaintiff  for  having  treated  him  with 
violence.  There  were  no  lawyers,  no  rules  of  evidence,  and 
no  speeches  of  any  kind.  In  other  cases,  there  were  wit- 
nesses and  some  attempts  at  explanation  that  might  fairly 
be  termed  speech  making,  but  ordinarily  the  proceedings 

■  Proteaaor   Levi    Edgar   Yount   of  City  and  has  sreatly  helped  me  in  tlie 

the   University  of   Utah   most  Idndty  elucidation  of  many  points  of  Moimou 

plac«d  at  my  diipoaal  "Book  B"  ot  hiitory. 
the  Thirt«eDth  Ward  of   Salt  Lake 
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were  simple  and  rapid.  Bishop  Woolley  of  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  was  a  little  overbearing  at  times  and  was  criticized 
in  general  ward  meeting.  He  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  meeting,  which  was  given  him. 

In  the  records  of  the  "Blessing  Meetings"  the  names  of 
the  persons  blessed  are  given  with  their  birthplaces.  Iliere 
were  rather  more  than  one  thousand  blessed  in  the  record 
book  under  examination.  Of  these  no  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  came  from  the  dominions  of  the 
British  king,  about  four-fifths  being  natives  of  England. 
One  hundred  and  forty  more  came  from  outside  the  United 
States ;  of  these  ninety-eis  were  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  and  the  converts  were  from  places  as  far  apart  as 
Iceland  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  natives  of  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  bom  in 
Utah  and  Winter  Quarters,  belonging  therefore  to  the 
second  Mormon  generation.  Of  the  rest  one  hundred  came 
from  New  England,  another  hundred  from  the  Middle 
States,  and  seventy-six  from  the  Old  Northwest.  The 
Thirteenth  Ward  may  not  have  been  typical  of  the  rest  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  other  Mormon  settlements;  but 
these  figures,  such  as  they  are,  testify  to  the  remarkable 
success  of  Mormon  missionary  labors  and  to  the  large 
number  of  children  born  in  the  first  years  after  the  migra- 
tion. A  list  of  the  original  band  of  pioneers,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  in  number,  has  been  preserved.^  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  were  bom  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, they  had  Uttle  of  the  ordinary  pioneer  spirit  of  restless- 
ness, as  only  thirty-three  of  them  died  outside  of  Utah. 
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I.  The  Genun  Migntton.  —  The  fint  volume  of  Albert  B.  Faust's 
The  German  Elemmt  in  the  United  States  (Boston,  1909)  gives  a  con- 
tinuous historical  outline  of  the  German  immigrations  from  the  eariiest 
time  to  1900  in  591  pages  and  has  an  exhaustive  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume.*  The  histories  of  the  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  in  which  the  Germans  congregated  necessarily  form  isolated 
treatments  of  the  movement.  As  is  the  case  with  the  other  nationali- 
ties, there  is  great  need  of  correlation  and  literary  treatment.  UntQ 
this  b  done  the  Germans  cannot  hope  to  gain  the  place  in  United 
States  history  that  their  quaUty  and  numbers  and  services  to  the 
country  entitle  them  to.  Two  serial  publicatioDS  have  historical 
matter  on  this  subject:  Devtach-Amerikanitehe  Ge»ckichtMBtier 
and  the  German  American  AnnaU  Continuation  of  the  Quarterly 
Americana  Germanica.  The  former  cont^ns  Ernest  Bruncken's 
"  German  Political  Refugees  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  1815-1860  " 
(vob.  3  and  4) ;  the  latter  contains  G.  G.  Benjamin's  "  Germans  in 
Texas  "  with  a  bibliography  (new  series,  vols,  vi,  vii).  Both  of  these 
articles  are  reprinted  separately.  Moritz  Tilii^s  Hiiiory  of  the 
Oerman  Element  in  Texas  brings  together  in  convenient  form  current 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  German  migration  and  gives  a  brief 
bibliography  on  p.  183.  Of  biographies,  the  first  volume  of  the 
Works  of  Charles  FoUen  contains  a  memoir  by  his  widow,  Eliza  L. 
Follen,  and  Car]  Schurz's  Reminiscences  give  an  insight  into  the  lives 
of  two  Germans  of  eminence  in  very  diiferent  wiUks  of  life  who  came 
to  America  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  apart  and  exerted  influences 
for  good  in  their  respective  walks. 

n.  The  Iriah.  —  Several  books  have  been  published  relating  more 
or  less  to  the  Irish  immigration  to  America ;  but  none  of  them  is 
satisfactory  for  this  period,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  definite 
statistics.  Possibly  the  best  account  of  this  early  immigration  is 
Edward  £.  Hale's  Letters  on  Irish  Emigration  (Boston,  1852) 
Chapter  iii  of  Philip  H.  Bagenal's  The  American  Irish  and  thdr 
Infittmce  on  Iriah  Politics  (Boston,  18S2)  contwns  some  Interesting 
but  unauthenticated  statistics.    Hamilton  A.  fiOIl's  paper  on  "  Im- 

■  Qu«t«v  EOrner'H  Daa  dtuttcha  1880),  pnaeDta  the  ttory  of  tbe  eariier 
BItPirnt  in  den  Vertiittatm  Btaatea  ion  GeniMn  migntion  in  a  oompendioiM 
lioidtmerika,    1818-18i8    <CineJDn»ti.      form. 
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migratioa,"  read  before  the  May,  1875,  meeting  of  the  Americao 
Social  Science  Associa^oa,  has  some  interesting  statements  on  this 
subject,  but  most  of  Hill's  paper  reUtes  to  a  later  time.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne's  Irish  Emigratum  to  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1874).  All  these  authora  refer  to  Edward 
Young's  Labor  in  Europe  and  America  ^Fhiladelphia,  1875)  which 
has  been  freely  drawn  on  in  several  chapters  of  the  present  wOTk. 
A  list  of  "  Books  relating  to  the  American  Irish  "  is  appended  to  H. 
J.  Desmond's  "  Century  of  Irish  Immigration  "  in  American  Cathtdio 
Quarterly  Renew,  xxv,  528. 

m.  The  CommunitlM.  —  Part  I  of  Morris  Hillquit's  History 
c^  Socialism  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1903)  is  devoted  to  a 
clear  and  brief  account  of  these  forerunners  of  what  is  now  termed 
"Socialism."  Charles  Nordhoff  visited  sudi  coomiunities  as  were 
still  in  existence  in  or  about  the  year  1870  and  described  his  observa- 
tions in  a  readable  book  entitled  The  Communistic  Societiea  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1875).  It  has  a  few  illustrations  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Lossing's  Field-Books  that  really  tell  one  a  great  deal,  so 
far  as  they  go.  WilUam  Alfred  Hinds,  himself  interested  in  com- 
munism, published  a  small  volume  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  entitled 
American  Commrmiiiea :  Bri^  Sketches  of  Economy,  Zoar, .  .  .  and 
The  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life.  A  first  revision  of  this  work  greatly 
enlarged  was  printed  at  Chicago  in  1902,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  revision,  still  larger,  in  1908.  This  last  has  been  of  great  use 
in  preparii^  several  paragraphs  of  the  present  volume.  At  the  close 
of  most  of  the  sections  of  Hinds's  second  revision  is  a  brief  list  of  the 
books  relating  to  the  particular  community  treated  in  that  section. 
This  edition  has  an  index  and  is  continued  practically  down  to  date. 
An  older  book,  but  one  still  of  service,  is  John  H.  Noyes's  History 
of  American  Socialisms  (Philadelphia,  1870).'  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  Fourier  with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Gide  translated  by 
Julia  Franklin  forms  a  number  of  the  Social  Science*  series  published 

■  There  are  a  few  paged  on  "Fourier  ptHa   de    Ch.    Fimrier   waM   pubUahed 

and    AsBociatioii '     in    Commons    ftnd  at  Paris  in   164I-184S  in  bIi  volumes 

AsiociBtes'   Hielory   of  Labour,  i.  406.  (.trd  ed.,   Paris,    1S46-1848).     Cbaries 

and  coOBidetable  extracts  from  official  Peilarin's   Vie   dt  Charla  Fourier  was 

documents,   etc.,   in   American  Indut-  translated  into  English  by  Francis  G. 

trial  Soeietv.  va.  Shaw   (Now  York.   1848).  and   C.  T. 

■A  list  of  Fourier'*  writing]   is  on  Wood    compiled    from   the   French  of 

p.   44  of  Oide's  Introduction.     What  Madame   Gatti   de   Gamond   a   small 

purported    to    be    the    (Evvret    Com-  woik  eotitlad  Fourier  and  hit  St*l«m 
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at  London  in  1901.  The  Introduction  in  forty-6ve  pages  gives  a 
dear  survey  of  Fourier's  tlieories  and  the  selections  are  admirably 
made  and  translated.  Any  one  reading  this  book  will  readily  under- 
stand the  influence  exercised  by  Fourier  upon  the  intellectuals  of  the 
idealbtic  age.  Albert  Brisbane's  publications  in  book  fonn  and  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  greatly  influenced  the  people  of  the  1840's. 
Hinds  likens  hLs  Social  Destiny  '  in  importance  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  UjkU 
Tom't  Cabin.  The  most  useful,  as  unfolding  in  consecutive  and  in- 
telligible form  the  ideas  of  the  master,  is  Brisbane's  summation  in 
English  of  Fourier's  Theory  of  Univertal  Unity,  but  his  Conctae 
Exjx>ntion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Aatociation,  or  Plan  for  a  Re-Organization 
Cif  Society  .  .  .  (baaed  on  Fourier' t  Theory  of  DoTnertic  and  Indnstrial 
Aasociation),  the  eighth  edition  of  which  was  published  at  New  York 
in  1844,  is  possibly  more  instructive.  Gide's  little  Introduction, 
however,  will  serve  the  purposes  of  all  but  the  most  energetic  student. 
See  also  M.  Ferraz's  chapter  on  "  Charles  Fourier  et  L' Attraction 
Passionnelle  "  in  his  Etude  mr  la  Pkiloaophie  en  France  au  xuif  Siid« 
(Paris,  1877),  ch.  ii.  Frederick  A.  Bushee  in  his  useful  article,  "  Com- 
munistic Societies  in  the  United  States  "  {PoUHcal  Science  QuarteHy, 
vol.  XX,  No.  4} ,  has  a  helpful  list  of  these  societies  at  the  end. 

Cabet  and  Icaria  attracted  attention  only  second  to  that  of  the 
Mormons,  their  predece5isDrs  at  Nauvoo :  but  the  literature  concern- 
ing them  is  not  great.  Albert  Shaw's  Icaria,  A  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  Communism  (New  York,  1884)  b  extremely  laudatory  and  has 
usually  been  drawn  upon  for  descriptions  of  the  Icarians.  Lifelike 
details  of  the  Nauvoo  enterprise  can  be  obtained  from  successive 
leaflets  issued  by  the  Icarians  in  Paris  in  the  years  1S56-135S.  They 
were  compiled  by  J.  P.  BeluZe ;  of  them  possibly  Comple-Rendu  de 
la  Situation  Moraie  et  Mat^riclle  de  la  Colonie  Icarienne  is  the  most 
useful  and  the  Mort  du  Fondateur  D'learie  is  the  roost  truly  Icarian. 
Jules  Prudhommeaux,  in  his  Icarie  et  son  Fondateur  Etienne  CabH 
(Paris,  1907),  has  given  a  prolonged  and  satisfyii^;  account  of  this 
experiment  and  has  illustrated  it  with  some  interesting  photographs 
of  Nauvoo  as  it  appeared  in  the  Mormon  and  Cabetian  epochs  and 
in  1900.    The  paragraphs  in  the  text  are  based  very  Urgely  upon 

with  a  brief  UocraiAy  extracted  from  C.  Wt-txta't  BoaCanttrieUrr,  or  Fourim 

th«£«ml(m  PMonx  (London.  1842).  Auonahon    S^-Bxpnni     (Rochettw, 

>  A  keen  crilidam  of  Foimeriam  >b  IS44). 
Interpieted    by    BrUban«    ia    Oonald 
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a  perusal  of  Cabet's  CtAony,  or  AejwUtc  of  /carta  in  the  Ut^ed 
Statet  of  America;  ita  History,  that  was  {mnted  at  the  Icarian  printing 
office,  Nauvoo  (lUinob),  1S52. 

IV.  The  Black  Hawk  War.— Thia  Indian  conffict  played  an 
important  part  in  the  opening  of  nwthem  Illinois  and  southern 
Wbcoosin  to  settlers.  Iq  the  forces  opposing  the  natives  were 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  war, 
therefore,  always  finds  a  place  ia  biographies,  books  of  reminiscences, 
etc.  Black  Hawk,  moreover,  produced  aa  autobiography  or  something 
that  passes  as  such.'  Finally,  the  conflict  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  cholera  ia  one  of  the  dramatic  bits  of  our 
military  history.  For  these  reasons  the  literature  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  is  large.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  has  two  brief  articles  on  this 
subject  with  abundant  citations  in  the  Magimne  of  Wertem  Hittory, 
V,  32,  181,  and  in  Wiacmiin  Historical  CoOedioiw,  xii,  217-26S.  An 
intelligible  map  by  Mr.  Thwaites  precedes  the  latter  article.  Chaptos 
xxxvi-xl  of  C.  R.  Tuttle's  History  of  the  Border  Wart  of  Two  Centuries 
(Madison,  Wis.,  1876)  give  a  not  uninteresting  view  of  this  conflict 
The  real  reason  for  the  conflict  and  other  Indian  ware  comes  out  in 
Milo  M.  Qumfe's  chapter  on  "  The  Vanishing  of  the  Red  MaD  " 
at  the  end  of  his  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  and  the  preceding 
pages  give  some  heartrending  incidents  of  the  struggle  of  Scott  and  his 
soldiers  with  the  cholera. 


tlAft    of  . 


Bawk     (Bob-      ami    Fm    Natimv    (Jsekscmville.    Ql., 


ton.   1834).     There  Eire  numerouB  edi-  1S34).     Fnnk  E.atevmm'a  Black  Btmk 

tions,     the    most    uaeful    being    that  War  published  at  Chicago  in  1903  ii  a 

edited   by   Dr.   Quaife   {Tin   Lakaidt  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  and  its 

Cltuiici.   Chicago,    1916).     A   contem-  nenesis,     but     bu     no     bibliofraphy. 

ponry  arcount   by  an   Iliinou  «ettler  The  papen  of  General  John  R,   Wil- 

who  took  part  in  the  war  ia  John  A.  Uams,  edited  by  C.  M.  Burton,  an  in 

Wakefidd'a    Hiiloni    of   Iht    War    be-  the  Cotteelioru  of  the  Michigan  PioiMer 

tnem  the   t/ntM  SltUtt  and    the    Sac  Society,  nd,  313-171. 
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TEXAS,  CALIFORNIA,   AND  OREGON 

In  the  thirty-five  years  after  1815  the  United  States  ac- 
quired all  the  continent  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  western  limit  of 
Louisiana  and  the  line  of  the  Florida  Treaty  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  now  (1920)  included  in  the  territory  of  a  Uttle 
over  nine  States  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  twelve 
million  human  beings.  It  is  a  country  of  marvellous  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  capacities,  possessing  rich  forests  and 
enjoying  climates  surpassing  those  of  the  most  favored 
regions  of  the  earth  in  either  Eastern  or  Western  hemis- 
pheres. The  Spaniards  had  looked  upon  this  farthest  west- 
ern country  as  their  own,'  but  they  had  made  little  use  of  it 
because  their  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  greater  immediate 
possibilities  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  All  the  people 
and  strength  of  Spain  had  not  sufficed  for  the  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  those  countries,  but  the  Spaniards  were  as 
jealous  of  the  possessions  that  they  did  not  use  *  as  they  were 
of  those  that  they  did  use.  This  farthest  western  country 
was  divided  geographically,  politically,  and  internationally 
into  four  blocks:    Texas,    New   Mexico,   California,    and 


BoltoD  tmd  Matmhmtl'a  Colonuolion  q/'  eluaon  that  reached  their  deatiiutioa 

North  AuMnca,  I40I-178S  (N«w  York,  about  one  year  attar  that  Taiiioua  ship 

1930)  efp«ditllF  eh'  xxi.  had  paoad  by.     See  Robertaon's  un- 

•  An  egumpla  of  the  IneffieJeney  o(  puhUehed     eaaay     entitled  "  Fnm  At 

SpaoUh    colonial    administration    oo-  oalde  to  Mayor,"  p.  80. 
eurnd  M  to  the  6nt  voyase  of  the 
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Oregon.  Eaatwardly  from  California '  and  Oregon  and 
northwardly  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  there  was  a  stretch 
of  mountainous  country  that  comprised  the  headwaters  of 
the  rivers  flowing  eastwardly  into  the  Mississippi,  west- 
wardly  into  the  Pacific,  and  southwardly  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  or  into  the  Gulf  af  Mexico.  This  land  might 
be  regarded  aa  pertinent  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
United  States  or  to  the  regions  claimed  by  Spain.  Texas, 
as  a  geographical  phrase,  included  the  lands  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  New  Mexico  was  the  coxmtry 
to  the  westward  as  far  as  California.  The  northward  limit 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  was  indistinct,  but  those  geo- 
graphical units  included  certainly  the  watersheds  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers.  Catifomia  was  the  coastal 
land  from  Mexico  to  the  forty-second  parallel,  and  Oregon 
was  the  region  stretching  northwardly  from  that  parallel 
for  an  indefinite  extent.  These  names  and  boundaries 
are  used  here  in  what  might  be  called  the  ordinary  geo- 
graphical sense  and  not  as  accurately  descriptive  of  political 
countries  at  any  one  time. 

Originally,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  this  whole  extent  of  land  had  belonged  to  Spain 
or  had  been  claimed  by  her,  so  far  as  it  had  belonged  to  or 
had  been  claimed  by  any  one.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  British  and  American  fur  traders  had 
anchored  in  the  harbors  along  the  coast  and  had  established 
a  profitable  commerce  with  the  Indians.'  The  Russians, 
crossing  Bering's  Strait,  had  likewise  entered  into  the  fur 

■  As  to  the  origin  of  the  nune  Cali-  -  Mlufy  the  needa  of  moat  leaders, 
toroia.  see  Ruth  Putnam  wid  H.  I.  G.  C.  Davidaon"*  North  Wetl  Com- 
Priestley'B  arljcle  in  the  PiAliceti^nt  panu  (UiuTemty  of  California  Pub- 
of  the  Univemty  of  California,  for  Itealioru  in  Hiitory,  vii)  sets  forth  hi 
December,  1017,  pp.  203-365.  Ereat    detail    certain    aspects    of    the 

■  Professor  Joseph  Schafer's  BU-  history  of  the  Northwest  with  abun- 
tory   of   the   Pacific    NorUueat   in    its  daot  citatioikB. 

levised  form   (Nnr  York,   J»18}   irill 
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trade  of  the  Northwest  and  had  fouoded  Btations  at  Tarious 
places  OD  the  American  shore.*  In  1790,  by  the  Nootka 
Sound  Treaty,*  Spain  abandoned  some  of  her  pretensions  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  region  in  favor  of  Great  Britain; 
but  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty  are  of  no  service  for  tiie 
present  purpose,  because  no  two  persons  of  different  national- 
ities have  ever  interpreted  them  alike.  Whatever  they 
meant,  they  certainly  clouded  the  Spanish  title  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  coast  and  gave  Great  Britain  vague 
rights  of  trade  and  possibly  something  more.  In  their 
voyages  along  the  coast,  whether  on  exploring  expeditions 
or  on  trips  to  and  from  the  Philippines,  Spanish  navigators 
had  noticed  breakers  at  a  certain  place  south  of  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Captain  Gray  of 
the  Boston  trading  ship  Columbia  to  sail  through  this  swiri 
of  waters  and  enter  the  actual  mouth  of  the  river  that  still 
bears  his  vessel's  name.  This  was  in  May,  1792.'  Captain 
Gray  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  government, 
his  ship  was  a  private  trading  vessel,  and  the  voyage  had  no 
official  standing  whatever ;  but  in  this  instance  these  factors 
were  overlooked.  At  the  time  that  Gray  "was  on  the  coast 
Captain  Vancouver  of  the  British  navy  was  also  there  in 
command  of  an  exploring  expedition.  He  had  recently 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  without  entering  it ;  but, 
on  being  apprised  of  its  existence  by  Captain  Gray,  he  sent 


>  p.    A.    Oolder'a    Rvanan    Bzpon-  Bern.,  No.  101 ;    AppMuUx  P  tivM  an 

lion  on  the  Pacific,   1841-1860  hsa   ■  extract  from  tlie  log-book  of  the  Ca- 

wider  Intetett  than  the  title  iodlcatee  Jumbto.     See     a     (DUawinf     "Supide- 

uid  ia  provided  with  en  eiceUent  bib-  ment«l  Report"  alio  nuinbered  101. 
liogniphy.     Hii  Berinifi  Vouagtt  in  2   ,  The   log-book   extract   ia   repeated   in 

vols.  (1921)  brings  the  atory  to  Ameri-  Robert  Qraenbow'a  Hiitory  at  Orepim 

can  ihoree,  and  California.  434;    aee  alao  oh,  xi  of 

*  See    the    preaent    work,    T(d.    iv,  the  latter  book ;    Schafer's  Hulary  cj 

118-123.    and    E.    S.    Meaoy'a    Von-  the  Faeificliorikatit  (ed.  1018),  p.  22; 

cmnei't     Ditcorem    of    Pnott    Sound,  and  H.  H.  Banoroft'i  NoiVuMit  CtoM, 

oh.  iii.  i,  260,  2GS-2eO. 

•H«iw*    RtporU,    2Gth    Cong..    3rd 
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a  boat  party  to  verify  the  discovery.  This  expedition 
ascended  the  river  sixty  miles  or  more  above  the  point  where 
the  Columbia  had  anchored.'  In  1803,  the  United  States 
acquired  Louisiana  and  thereby  may  have  gained  some 
rights  as  to  the  region  to  the  westward  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  said  that 
-  the  French  bishopric  of  Louisiana  extended  westwardly  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but,  if  such  a  claim  was  ever  made  by 
the  French,  no  official  action  of  any  importance  was  ever 
taken  to  make  good  such  pretensions.  On  the  other  hand, 
French  fur  traders  and  trappers  seem  to  have  been  ubiqui- 
tous. Mentions  of  their  activities  are  constantly  turning 
up,  and  no  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  any  par- 
ticular trapper  was  the  first  to  carry  his  pack  to  the  head- 
waters of  any  particular  river  in  this  western  country  or  was 
the  first  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  any  particular  mountain 
pass.*  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  territory  which 
can  fairly  be  regarded  as  tributary  to  the  St.  Louis  fur 
market  covered  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  formerly 
been  supposed.  Whatever  claims  these  fur  trading  expedi- 
tions gave  to  France  or  to  Spain,  her  successor  in  the  owne> 
ship  of  Louisiana,  passed  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
They  were  still  in  existence  in  1840,  except  as  they  were 
limited  by  the  Florida.  Treaty  of  1819  and  by  subsequent 
agreements  with  Russia  and  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  winter  of  1805-1806,  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their 
memorable  exploring  trip,  had  wintered  in  a  camp  not  far 

'A  Voimf  of  DiiMMry  ta  the  North  *  Harlow  Lindley'a  "  Weeten  Travet, 

Faeifit  Oemm  .  .  .  unJtr  .  .  .  CopUin  1600-1620"  in  (1m  tfutiuippi   VoUcy 

Qtorgt    FoncouMr    (3    vrf*.,    tiondim,  Birtarkal  Snitw,  vi,   187-151.  is  very 

1798)    i,    423     ii.    ch.    iii.     PiofoaoT  useful  in  pUdni  tba  esrty  eipeditioiu, 

SoluJei  bu  Nt  forth  the  facta,  with  and  aee  al»  BoitoD'a  "Franch  Intru- 

abundaut    dtationa,    in    Ui«    BiMtUn  nou  ifito  New  Meiioo"  in  Tkt  PaeiM 

of  the  Unlveraity  of  Orecon.  vi.    The  Ocean  in  Biitory,  380-407. 
first   volumes  of  H.   &,  Lyman's  Bi»- 
iary  <4  Oregon  oovw  the  psriod  (a«*t«d 
In  thiachaptw. 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Hiver.  In  the  spriDg  of 
1811,  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  New  York  merchant  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  fur  trade,  had  established  a  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  had  named  it 
Astoria.'  This  post  had  been  sold  to  the  North  West  Fur 
Company  before  its  seizure  by  the  British  on  December 
12, 1813.*  Nevertheless  in  1818  it  was  restored  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  the 
North  West  Company  was  not  disturbed  in  its  trade.*  In 
1819,  by  the  Florida  Treaty,  the  Spaniards  handed  ore. 
to  the  United  States  all  their  existing  rights  to  the  North- 
west Coast,  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel.*  Five  years 
later,  in  1824,  another  treaty  was  made,  this  time  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  retire  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  south  of  54°  40' 
N.  L.'  In  this  way  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
became  the  only  two  countries  to  have  interests  in  the 
region  which  was  called  Oregon.  As  neither  of  them  could 
make  any  effective  settlement  there  for  the  time  being, 
they  agreed  in  1818  to  occupy  the  country  jointly  for  ten 
years.'  This  agreement  was  renewed  in  1827  to  last  until 
one  or  the  other  party  to  it  gave  notice  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  termination  of  this  joint  occupation.'  At  the  moment, 
the  British  were  apparently  in  the  better  position  to  utilize 
whatever  rights  might  accrue  under  these  treaties,  as  in 
1821  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  the  absorption  of  the 

1  Oabtiel  FraDchere's  Narralhe  of  a.  tee  O.  C.  Davideon'B  Th^  North  Wal 

Vouaot  to  Ikt  Northvxil  Coiat,  ch.  iv;  Companv,     13S,     139,     293,     foniuDB 

H.    M.    ChitteDden'B    American    ^r  vol.  vii  of  the  Unieertitv  t^  Celiitman 

Trait  of  fkt  Far  Wal,  i,  223;    Alex-  Pvblicationi  in  Bittom. 
BDder   Rosa'    Adttenturet    of   lite    Pint  ■  Ibid,.  164. 

StUltTt    on    tht    Ortgon    or    Columbia  '  Trmiiet  and  ComenUon*  {«d.  1873] 

River,  250:   BancroSfB  Norlhaal  Coatl.  p.  78S. 
1,331,339.  'Ibid.,  p.  733. 

■  The  bUl  of  tain  wu  elgaed  Octo-  •Ibid..  360. 

ber  10,  IS13,  "at  entnmce  of  Columbia  'Ibid..  306. 

Bivar  North  WMt  Coast  of  America," 
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North  West  Company  *  had  combined  all  British  and 
Canadian  fur  trading  interests  under  one  extremely  efficient 
management  —  and  were  carrying  on  a  remarkably  profit- 
able business  in  the  Columbia  River  region.  As  the  years 
went  by,  however,  they  found  themselves  more  and  more 
hampered  by  the  coming  of  American  fur  traders,  settlers, 
and  missionaries. 

As  early  as  1796,  when  the  United  States  took  over  the 
Northwestern  posts  from  the  British,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  attach  the  Indians  to  American  interests  by  estab- 
lishing government  trading  stations,  but  little  had  been 
accomplished.  In  January,  1803,  Jefferson  took  up  the 
subject  of  western  lands  and  Indian  management  with  his 
usual  mixtiu^  of  altruism  and  advantage.*  The  tribes, 
he  said,  were  becoming  uneasy  at  the  constant  diminution 
of  their  hunting  grounds.  To  counteract  this  restlessness 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, stock  raising,  and  domestic  manufacture.  Govern- 
ment trading  houses  should  be  established  among  them  to 
lead  them  to  civilization  and  to  sell  them  articles  that  they 
needed  and  that  were  good  for  them  at  lower  rates  than 
private  traders  could  sell  them,  thus  winning  the  good  will 
of  the  Indians  and  disposing  of  the  traders  at  the  same 
time.  This  public  commerce  among  the  Indians  might 
even  be  extended  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  a  party  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  men  led  by  an  intelligent  officer  might  explore 
even  as  far  as  the  "Western  Ocean."  A  few  surveying 
instruments,  their  muskets,  "and  light  and  cheap  presents 
for  the  Indians  would  be  all  the  apparatus  they  could  carry." 

■  S«e  O.  C.  Dvritlaon'a  North  Wat  be  wall  to  lead  Uie  IndUo«  into  debt 

Compote,   176  Kod  fol.  {Vniwmity  nf  under  the  preiaure  of  whiofa  tlwy  misht 

Calt/omia  Publication*  in  Biatotv.  vti).  be  more  willing  to  part  with  thair  laodi. 

1  See    the     Meaaage    in    Annob    of  Writitit*  of  Jtftnm  (Congren  ed.)  iT, 

ConertM.  7th  Cone,  Snd  Bern.,  2t-2«.  472;  ix.4eO. 
Jeflenoa  also  Buneated  that  it  micht 
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As  to  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  interfere,  although 
Missouri  still  belonged  to  them,  as  they  would  regard  the 
expedition  as  a  Uterary  pursuit.'  Jefferson  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States."  He  counselled  secrecy  to  "prevent  the  obstruc- 
tions which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise  pre- 
viously prepare  in  its  way."  At  the  moment  Jefferson  had 
no  thought  of  purchasing  this  part  of  Louisiana  and  the 
proposition  simply  was  to  open  up  the  trade  of  a  large  part 
of  Spanish  America  to  United  States  merchants  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Spaniards.  Congress 
assented  and  Jefferson  placed  Meriwether  Lewis  and.  William 
Clark  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  He  instructed  them ' 
to  discover  if  possible  a  "practicable  water-communica^ 
tioD  across  the  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce." 

Starting  in  May,  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark  slowly  ascended 
the  Missouri  River.  They  passed  the  winter  in  the  country 
of  the  Mandan  Indians  not  far  from  the  present  town  of 
Bismark  in  North  Dakota.  The  next  spring,  1805,  they 
pushed  on  and  by  mid-summer  had  gained  the  headwaters 
of  that  river.  They  supported  themselves  by  hunting  and 
had  few  excitements  except  an  occasional  encounter  with 
grizzly  bears,  but  the  mosquitoes  and  "blowing"  flies 
troubled  them  greatly.  Arrived  at  the  mountains  they 
most  fortimately  happened  on  a  band  of  Indians  of  the  same 
tribe  as  the  Indian  wife  of  a  Frenchman  they  had  taken  with 
them  as  a  guide.    In  the  mountains  they  made  friends 

■Th«  B«OKrttphical  knowledge  of  Edition  ol  Lewis  and  CUrk"  (Amcm- 
Uie  time  u  well  portrayed  in  a  map  cui  Hiatoriol  AsMciation'B  Rtporit, 
which  is  reproduced  by  photography  1908.  vol.  i,  186)  contain  an  utoniah< 
in  connection  with  an  lutJcle  by  Misa  ini  amount  of  information  in  a  aasll 
A.  H.  Abel  in  the  Oavraphual  B»- 
Wmc,  i.  329-346.  Frederick  J.  Teg- 
gart'i  "Note*  BuppUmentuy  to  any 
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with  one  Indian  tribe  after  another,  procured  horses  without 
great  difficulty,  but  were  often  straitened  for  food.  '  At 
length  they  came  to  one  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Co- 
lumbia system  that  could  be  navigated.  At  this  point 
they  constructed  canoes  by  digging  or  burning  out  the  hearts 
of  giant  trees  and  in  them  floated  down  the  streams,  often* 
times  encountering  perils  that  seem  incredible  even  in  the 
reading.  On  November  7,  1805,  Captain  Clark  wrote  that 
they  came  "in  view  of  the  Ocian  .  .  ,  the  roreing  or  noise 
made  by  the  waves  brakeing  on  the  rockey  Shores"  was 
heard  from  a  great  distance.  The  following  winter,  which 
they  passed  in  rude  huts  near  the  sea,  was  most  disagree 
able.  In  July,  1806,  they  repassed  the  mountains  and  od 
September  21  regained  St.  Louis.' 

In  1805,  while  Lewis  and  Clark  were  toiling  through 
the  Stoney  Moimtains,  as  the  Rockies  were  usually  termed 
in  those  days,  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  laboriously 
ascending  the  Mississippi  River  to  ascertain  its  sources  and 
to  discover  the  condition  of  trade  in  its  upper  vaUey.  In 
April,  1806,  he  was  back  in  St.  Louis  and  in  the  following 
July  started  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  westward 

>  Nicholaa    Biddle    of   PhUadelphift  ol  Lewla  *nd  n  •ucoinot  Bccount  of  Uie 

undertook   to   compile   an   aocount  of  purchue   of   LouiaiBnk    by    Prof  wot 

Uiis   expedition   from   the   journalB  of  McMsater.     In   1904-1906,   tliere  wm 

Lewis  and  Clarlc  and  t^eir  eomr»de«  imaed  n  definitive  edition  of  the  Lewia 

Bod   luch    other   matter   aa    was   ob-  and  Clark  joumala  under  the  editor- 

tainahle.     He  did  an  admirable  bit  of  ship  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaitea  giTuic 

work,  but  the  book,  which  wm  pub-  the  different  accounte,  word  for  word, 

liihed  in   tS14  as  Bittory  of  the  Ex-  with    ruthless    and    exhausting    accu- 

VtdUion  under   Oie   command   of  Cap-  racy.      In  1916,  his  aucceaeor.  M.  M. 

taint  Letoit  and  Clark  has  ou  its  title-  Quaife.  printed  in  tlia  Wiseonan  Bi>- 

pase    the    name    of   its    final    editor,  torical  Society's  CMtetiont  (vol.  xxil) 

Paul    Allen.     In    18S3.    Elliott   Coues  JoumaU  of  Caplain  MtrivKthtT  Levn* 

published  an  edition  of  this  work  with  and    Ssrpeant    John    Ordwaj/.     C.    D. 

an    immense    amount    of    annotation.  Wheeler's    The    Trail    of   Lemt    and 

The  moet  oonvenient  reprint  is  that  in  Ctark  (2  vols..  New  York,  1904)  oon- 

The   TraU  Makert   senes.     This  is  in  tains-  a  maaa  of  useful  local  information 

three    email    volumes    without    foot-  mingled     with     extraordinaiy     stat^ 

notes;  but  each  volume  has  a  few  pacea  menta  aa  to  the  intenutioiud  hJJtMT 

of  geoKraphical  identi&catiotis  and  the  of  tlM  UnitMl  SbttN. 
whole  !a  preceded  by  Jefferson's  memoii 
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but  far  to  the  south  of  the  route  followed  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 
He  seems  to  have  been  despatched  on  this  quest  by  General 
James  Wilkinson,  but  the  precise  genesis  of  the  expedition 
is  still  obscure.*  His  instructions  were  exceedin^y  vague. 
They  directed  him  to  go  from  one  Indian  nation  to  another 
when  he  would  probably  find  himself  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  —  "  approximated  to  the 
settlements  of  New  Mexico."  He  was  ordered  to  be  veiy 
careful  to  cultivate  harmonious  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iards. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Aaron  Burr  began  his  journey 
at  almost  the  same  time,  but  whether  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  two,  otherwise  than  indistinct  relations 
with  Wilkinson,  is  unknown.  Before  long.  Pike  came  across 
the  trail  of  a  large  Spanish  expedition  that  had  been  operat- 
ing on  ground  that  was  clearly  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  ceded  province  of  Louisiana.  On  November  15, 
1806,  he  thought  he  saw  a  motmtain  in  the  distance  which 
appeared  like  a  small  blue  cloud  and  was  in  reaUty  the  peak 
that  bears  his  name,  which  rises  eight  thousand  feet  from  the 
plains  and  fourteen  thousand  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
After  wandering  about  in  the  cold  of  winter,  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  going  over  passes,  Pike  built  a  stockaded  fort  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  some  distance  above  Santa 
F6.*  At  this  point,  Dr.  Robinson,  a  volunteer,  left  the 
expedition  and  alone  went  to  Santa  F6,  ostensibly  to  arrange 
some  financial  matters  but  really  to  apprise  the  Spaniards 
of  Pike's  whereabouts.  Within  a  few  days  they  appeared 
in  force  and  invited  the  American  to  come  to  the  Spanish 

'  Aa  to  die  origin  of  tliia  exiiedition  Spanianli   in   the   country   north  and 

■Be   ProfeMor    L   J.   Cox'a    inlonning  eaat  of  the  Rio  Orande  in  the  eariier 

introduction   to    "Fapeia   of    Zebulon  time  in  the  introduction   to  hia  Alha- 

M.  Pike"  in  Anurican  Hittoricol  Re-  nast  dt   iHrUrtt   and  Oit    Zioutttano- 

vin>.  ziii,  708.  Ttxat     FronHtr,     1768-1780     (Caerv- 

■  ProfeoBOT  H.  E.  Bdton  throwa  a  land,  1914). 
fieat  deal  of  light  on  the  doingi  of  the 
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town.  Arrived  there,  Pike  exhibited  Burprise  at  finding 
himself  on  the  Rio  Grande  instead  of  the  Red  River,  but?he 
convinced  the  Spanish  commander  of  his  official  character 
and  was  conducted  to  El  Paso  and  finally  to  the  American 
posts  on  the  Louisiana  line,*  —  thus  completing  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  round  of  international  geographic 
exploration. 

Another  official  exploring  expedition  that  belongs  to  the 
same  series  was  that  of  William  Dunbar  to  the  Hot  Springs 
of  Arkansas.  It  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1804.  Com- 
pared with  the  jouraqra  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Pike,  this 
expedition  was  mere  child's  play  from  the  point  of  distance 
covered  and  dangers  encountered.  Its  interest  is  in  the 
scientific  data  gathered  by  the  explorers  and  in  the  specu- 
lations which  they  aroused.  They  found  something  that 
looked  like  coal  and  many  salt  licks  that  might  possibly 
develop  into  commereially  profitable  salt  weUs.  The  Hot 
brings  themselves  were  interesting  and  gave  rise  to  many 
remarks.'  The  Spaniards  told  Pike  of  Dunbar's  expedition 
and  were  evidently  disposed  to  limit  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  from  France  to  a  mere  strip  of  land 
along  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  was  only  the  convulsions  in 
Europe  and  in  Spain  that  induced  them  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  our  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the  western 
basin  below  the  Missouri  or  betow  the  Arkansas.    These 

<  FUie  prepared  An  Account  a/  Ex-  brought  out  a  two-volume  edition  of 

ptdition*   la   the   Source*   <f  the   Mil-  tbe  oiiginal  with  an  mnim'ng  unount 

tunppt,     and     Iftrough     Ott     Wettem  <tt  aniiotatioii  under  the  tiUe  of  Tht 

Part*  oi  Louuiana.  This  waa  Grat  BxpedUioMofZebvUmMonteomemPilM. 
printed  in   1810.    An  Engliah  edition  ■  Doeutnmtt  rdoMni;  to  Tha  Pwdiait 

with     the     title    Exploraloni     TtmtU  A  EiploroHati  t>f  Loaitiana.  oontainins 

through     the     Weitem     TerriUniei     af  I.  "The  Limits  and  Bounda  of  Lniuv* 

JVertt  America  waa  broiight  out  with  ana"  by  Thomaa  JefTeieon;    II.  "The 

•ome  attempt  at  literary  reviaion  in  Exploration  of  the  Awl,  the  Black,  and 

1811    and    from    this    the    work    waa  the  Wtuhila  Rivera"  by  William  Dm- 

tranalated  ioto  F^reneh  and   Dutch   in  bar.     It  waa  printed  from  the  original 

IStl  and   1812.    The   Engliah  edition  manuacripta  in  the  library  of  the  Ameri- 

waa  reproduced,  word  for  word,  at  Eten-  can  Philoaophleal  Sode^  (Boalon  and 

ver  in  1860.    Dr.  Elliott  Couea  in  1806  New  York,  1904}. 
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were  all  the  official  expeditions  for  the  exploratioD  of  western 
Louisiana,  but  before  many  years  the  fur  traders  were  roam- 
ing everywhere  through  that  country.' 

Of  the  hosts  of  accounts  *  of  the  earher  fur  traders  and 
adventurers  on  the  western  plains,  in  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  that  of  Captain  Bonneville  stands  out  as 
possessing  interest  because  of  the  many  hairbreadth  adven- 
tures of  the  raconteur.  These  were  due  in  part  to  his  own 
lack  of  experience,  to  the  bad  character  of  his  employees, 
and,  in  great  measure,  to  the  literary  charm  which  Washing- 
ton Irving  threw  about  the  narrative.  Bonneville  was  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  army  who  thought  he  saw  a 
chance  for  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  mountmns.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  proceeded  northwestwardly 
from  St.  Louis  bent  on  adventure  and  gain.  He  left  Fort 
Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  on  May  1,  1832,  and  returned  three 
years  later  having  outstayed  his  leave  and  probably  poorer 
in  purse  than  he  was  at  the  outset.  In  the  interval  he  had 
traversed  mountains,  voyaged  down  and  up  rivers,  and  en- 
countered many  Indian  tribes.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
received  hospitality  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  [tost  at 
Walla  Walla,  near  the  present  bouodaiy  line  between  Wash- 

1  John  C.  LuttiB'a  Journal  of  a  Fur-  lonie  of  the  Mune  graund  from  a  very 

TVodtno     BxptdMoTi     on     the     Upper  different  ftogle. 

Miuauri.    tSlt-lSlS,    iraued    by    the  For  the  more  Itnportiint  worlu  of 

Miffiouri   Butorical    Society   in    1020.  Father  De  Smet,  S,  J.,  see  L«fler>  and 

ia  a  very  lifelike  picture  mad  tlie  "Ap-  Skttchei:    wilA  n  Narrative  of  a  Yeat'i 

pendii"   uid   " BiblioBrBphy "    at   the  Keeiderut  among  tiu  Indian   Triba  of 

end  of  the  volume  are  excellent.  Uu    Rocky     Jf  ounlmni     (Philadelphia, 

■  Theee  are  Bummariied,  for  the  most  1S43)  and  Oregon  Mutioru  and  Tratett 

part,  in  Chittenden's  Fur   Trade.     Of  over  the  Roeky  Mtninlaint,  in  184S~iB 

other  accounts,  T.  M.  Marshall's  "St.  (New-York,  1847),  the  latter  bein(  re- 

Vrain's    EipeditioD    to    the    Gila    in  printed  in   French  in   1S48  at  Ghent 

1826"    (SoulAuwstern   Hittoricol   Qiuu-  in   Belgium.     All   bis   works   are   eol- 

terly,    idx.    251)    and    Elliott    Couee'  lected  into   four   volumes   by   H.    M. 

Joamal  a/  Jaeab  Fooler  and  his  On  Chittenden     and     A.    T.    Richardson 

tAe   Trail   of  a  Spani»h  Pioneer  have  bb  Life.  Letteri  and  TraveU  o/  Fallter 

been  found  useful  as  Biving  historical  Pierre-Jean    De    Btnel.    S.    J..    lSOt~ 

color.     H.  C.  Dale's  The  AthUySmHh  187S   (New   York.    190S) ;     voluma   i, 

ExploraMeiu  .  .  .  ISBt-lStB  goat  over  IM  givef  an  ampla  Ubtiognphy.  i 
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ingtdn  and  Oregon ;  but  the  commandaDt  of  the  post  re- 
fused to  give  him  any  supplies,  although  he  and  his  party 
were  in  a  starving  condition,  for  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  the 
Company  forbade  the  sale  of  food  and  ammunition  to  its 
rivals.  One  portion  of  Bonneville's  expedition,  proceeding 
sbuthwestwardly  from  the  general  rendezvous,  passed 
through  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  the  mountains  to  Mon- 
terey, in  California,  on  the  Pacific'  At  different  times 
Bonneville  fell  in  with  Nathaniel  Wyeth.  He  was  a  Massa- 
chusetts man  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  estabhshing  a 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  which 
would  be  a  convenient  point  of  supply  and  exchange  for 
traders  from  overland  and  from  oversea  and  would  lead  to 
the  American  occupation  of  the  country.  Wyeth  had  great 
capacity  for  adventure,  but  his  means  were  iiot  commen- 
surate with  his  desires.'  After  sufferings  and  disappoint- . 
ments  the  project  of  the  trading  post  was  finally  abandoned. 
Some  of,  Wyeth's  men,  or  of  Bonneville's,  or  of  other  un- 
mentioned  expeditions  may  have  remained  in  the  Columbia 
Valley  and  established  themselves  there  as  farmers,  as  some 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  employees  did.  The  first 
organized  band  of  American  settlers  came  overland  imder 
the  lead  of  Methodist  missionaries  to  Oregon  in  1834,  and 
in  1836  another  band  led  by  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
missionaries  also  came  overland.'  These  proved  to  be  the 
precursors  of  numberless  migrations ;  in  1843  no  less  than 

1  Th4  Bockv   Mountaint:  .  .  .  /ron  Dtiririo  the   F«ar«   18S8  ,  .  .  184>   (v, 

tht  JovrruU  of  CajAain  B.  L.  E.  £onn«-  oh.vi). 

tia»   (2  TolB..   Philadelpbia,   1637)   by  •B«aero(t'a  Orwon.  i,  cht.  iii  Hid  t, 

Waahington    Irving.    Thia    has    been  and     Junes     W.     Baahford'e    Ortgem 

repriitted  ia   muiy   forms  in   hit  ool-  Miuioni.     Ttu  Slory  of  Boie  the  Lint 

leeted  works  and  in  special  editions.  wo*    Run     btlween    Canada    and    like 

■  "  Conespondence  and  Journals  of  United  Stain  (New  Yoik,  IQIS).    The 

Captain    Natbaniel    J.   Wyeth,   1631-  earlier  books  on  the  Columbia  VaUey 

6"   {Source*  of  Oie  Hi*iory  of  Ortoon,  are   enumerated   at   the   beginning  of 

i);    Charles  Wilkes's  Narrative  of  the  Bancrotfa   Oregon.     For   a   aomewbat 

I/aiM    State*    Bxniorino    SxpeiiHon.  diSovnt  view  aee  Sir   Georga    Sinp- 
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one  thousand  persons  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains 
to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Oregon.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
first  half-century,  the  white  population  west  of  the  moun- 
tains,* north  of  the  forty-second  parallel  and  south  of  54°  40' 
was  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  souls. 

Entirely  unlike  the  history  of  Oregon  was  the  early 
development  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California :  *  the 
first  proceeded  on  the  lines  of  Anglo-Saxon  commercial 
colonization,  the  last  three  developed  or  failed  to  develop  in 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  direction  that  seemed  to  be  the 
guiding  post  of  Spanish-American  policy.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  commerce  and  colonization,  Spain  had  no  need  of 
northern  Mexican  provinces;  but  from  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  view-points,  their  acquisition  and  maintenance 
were  important  to  Spain  and  to  Mexico,  or  seemed  to  be. 
Frenchmen  and  later  Americans  were  constanity  intniding 
themselves  into  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  British  and, 
later,  Americans  were  active  on  the  California  coast.  The 
easiest  and  perhaps  the  only  method  by  which  Spain  could 
secure  any  kind  of  possession  of  these  regions  was  tb  con- 


■od's  ffoTToliM  of  a  Joumeu  Round 
Iht  WotU.  i.  ch.  vi;  ■■Lettere  of  Sir 
Oeorge  Sinpaon.  1S41-1S43"  (Almrri- 
ean  Hiatoricai  Reviev,  liv,  70-M) : 
•od  "Jobn  McLouxhlin's  ImA  Letter" 
{ibid.,  xxi.  104-134). 

'  Bancroft  {Oregon,  i,  261  note) 
eetinuttea  the  population  in  1841  at 
600  aouia,  and  nearly  ten  yean  later, 
at  about  20,000  {ibid.,  ii.  261). 

■The  books  on  Spanish  California 
in  the  eariy  time  an  really  biatoriee 
of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the 
trans-Miasiaaippi  country.  Of  these 
Charle*  E.  Chapman's  Founding  oS 
Jpaniih  CaKfomia.  the  Northvatvard 
Bxpantion  of  Nev  Spain,  1887-1789 
Mtd  Irvini  B.  Rlrhman's  Cidifomia 
undsr  STOin  and  Maico,  lSSS-184? 
ooDtAin  mueh  intereating  intorniBtion 
ind  an  mpidied  with  esodlent  bib- 


liograpiiical  notes  which  will  serre 
tc  carry  the  student  far  toward  his 
goal.  DealioB  more  eHpeeially  with 
Texas.  Herbert  E.  Bolton's  Texat  in 
Iha  Middle  Sighteenlh  Century  tivta 
one  a  picture  of  Spanish  administra- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  in  a 
brief  article  in  the  American  Hiilori- 
cal  Raitte,  xiiii.  42-Ql,  Proressor 
Bolton  has  set  forth  vividly  the  char- 
■cler  and  history  of  the  "Mis^n  as 
a  Frontier  Institution."  An  eicdlent 
detailed  description  of  the  Spanish 
syitem  is  Herbert  I.  Prieotley's  Jott 
dt  OdiHs,  Vititor-Omtral  qT  Nr» 
Spain  in  the  Pvblicationi  of  the  Uni- 
veraty  of  California,  v.  An  older 
book,  but  giving  a  very  good  bnef  a«- 
Dount  of  the  history  and  institutioiiB, 
is  Qeorge  P.  Garrison's  Textu;  a  Con- 
Ittt  cf  CtMltuKionj  (Boston,  1B08). 
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vert  the  Indians  to  the  true  faith,  redeem  them  from  their 
wandering  hfe,  settle  them  around  mission  stations  and 
colonize,  in  the  vicinity,  bodies  of  soldiers  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  la:^ely  to  the  convict  class,  and  who  prob- 
ably were  most  of  them  of  mixed  Spanish  and  aboriginal 
Mexican  blood.  This  policy  harmonized  with  the  wish  of 
the  Church  to  convert  the  heathen  and  to  redeem  their 
souls  from  torment  everiasting.  Moreover,  a  country  of 
missions  and  presidios,  or  military  stations,  would  be  an 
admirable  barrier  to  foreign  aggression  from  the  North. 
Missions  were  established  at  convenient  points  in  Texas 
and  later  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  Indians  were 
gathered  around  the  first  mission  station;  soldiers  were 
established  near  by  in  a  presidio,  partly  to  protect  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Indian  attack,  but  more  especially  to  round  up 
the  Indians  for  the  Fathers'  ministrations  and  bring  back 
such  of  them  as  wandered  away  from  the  mission.  With  the 
help  of  Indians  already  tamed,  the  missionaries  tau^t  the 
wild  natives  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  and  habits  of 
industry.  They  made  good  Catholics  of  whole  Indian 
tribes,  reclaimed  them  from  a  wandering  existence,  and  tied 
them  down  to  definite  areas  and  to  agriculture.  In  ten 
years  or  so  lands  were  allotted  to  the  natives  in  severalty 
and  the  mission  became  a  parish.  The  missionaries  with  a 
body  of  tame  Indians  and  a  few  soldiers  then  moved  away 
to  the  wilderness  to  found  a  new  mission,  convert  and  civilize 
a  new  tribe  of  natives,  and  move  the  frontier  just  so  far  into 
new  territory.  After  the  missionaries  and  soldiers,  came 
white  men  and  women,  and  men  and  women  of  mixed  blood 
who  built  a  town  or  pueblo  near  by  or  around  the  mission 
station.  The  process  of  amalgamation  and  dispossession 
then  proceeded  tmtil  the  natives  lost  their  lands  and  their 
racial  identity,  or  died  out,  or  ran  away. 

VOL.  V.  —  2l 
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In  all  our  history  there  is  hardly  a  more  attractive  stoiy 
than  that  of  the  Texas  and  CaUfomia  missions.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  equableness  of  the  climate,  partly  to  the 
high  character  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  partly  to 
the  sad  fate  that  overtook  the  converted  Red  Men.  The 
system  had  worked  well  in  Mexico,  for  there  the  Indians 
were  more  susceptible  to  the  teachings  of  the  miasionariee. 
There  also  the  white  colonists  were  more  under  the  eye  of  the 
government  and  were  obliged  to  treat  the  natives,  converted 
or  otherwise,  with  some  degree  of  humanity.  In  the  north- 
ern provinces  the  Indians  were  wilder  and  more  stubborn, 
becoming  wilder  and  stubbomer  as  one  went  farther  north. 
In  Texas,  and  especially  in  Cahfomia,  the  whites  were  far 
removed  from  civil  control.  This  irresponsibility  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  breaking  away  from  the  Spanish 
empire  and  by  the  subsequent  round  of  revolutions  in  Mexico 
and  rebelhons  in  California.  The  story  of  the  devotion 
of  Father  Junipero  Serra  and  the  rest  belongs  to  the  heroic 
age  of  colonization.'  Their  ideals  were  high,  their  lives 
were  filled  with  perilous  services,  with  no  hope  of  reward 
on  earth,  except  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  worthy  task  worthily 
accomplished.  Tlieir  daily  round  of  work  is  attractive 
as  it  appears  in  their  accounts.  There  were  many  disappoint- 
ments, but  there  was  much  joy  in  the  doing  of  what  they 
thought  was  good,  and  the  little  glimpses  of  human  frailties 
that  appear,  especially  among  the  neophytes  and  the  soldiers, 
connect  them  with  other  lands,  and  other  peoples.  The 
time  for  the  secularization  of  the  California  missions  had 
arrived  before  Mexico  spht  off  from  Spain,  and  the  order 
for  this  had  been  given  but  had  not  been  carried  out  at 
the  time  of  the  achievement  of  Mexican  independence.    In 

■TboM  wbo  with  to  Mcure  ko  in-  go  to  IV.  Ze^iyiin  Ens^IianlVi  T%« 
timato  koowledoe  of  Uie  miamoD  sys-  Mittiont  and  Stitnonariet  0/  CaU- 
tern  (Tom  oae  ol  tlie  miaaionaTiea.  ahould      /omia  in  tour  toIuidcb. 
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due  course  thereafter  secularization  proceeded.'  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  The  missions  were  not  self-sup- 
porting, the  Mexicans  had  no  funds  for  their  maintenance, 
and  the  Cahfomia  colonists  had  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  the 
orchards  and  improved  lands  around  the  missions.  Sec- 
ularization was  ordered  ;  the  Indians,  as  opportunity  served, 
took  to  the  hills,  and  the  whites  possessed  themselves  of 
their  lands,  herds,*  and  orchards.  Meantime,  cultivation 
and  tame  cattle  had  driven  away  the  wild  game  and,  within 
a  few  years,  the  occupation  of  the  foothills  by  the  whites 
deprived  the  natives  of  their  supply  of  acorns.  The  herds 
of  the  whites  were  the  Indians'  only  hope  —  both  cattle 
and  horses,  for  the  natives  relished  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
As  the  Indians  could  not  secure  these  by  purchase  or  barter, 
they  stole  them,  and  war  between  the  Cahfomians  and  the 
runaway  Indians  began.  Diseases,  as  the  measles,  small- 
pox, scurvy,  and  pneumonia,  attacked  the  natives  and  swept 
them  off  in  large  numbers.  Doubtless  these  disorders,  or 
some  of  them,  had  not  been  uncommon  in  the  Indian  villages 
around  the  missions ;  but  when  the  natives  were  under  the 
missionaries'  care  they  had  better  food  and  medical  aid  than 
they  could  get  in  the  mountains.  In  1849  there  were  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State  of  California;*   in  1900  there  were  not 

■See  "Provlsiona]    regulatJon*    foT  'C-  HmI  Meiriua's  "loduui  Popu- 

tiie  aeculariiation  of  the   missioDi  of  Ifttion   ol   California"    (Ameriain   An- 

Vpper  California  piomuigatod  by  Gov-  Ihrcpolooitl)    vii,   G04.     For   this   dta- 

rnnoi   Jo0(    FiKiMTos   od    Uie   Oth   of  tioD   and   much   valuable   information 

August.    1834"    in   Senate   Documtnt*.  on   dw   California   Indians.   I   am   In- 

Rep.   Com.    No.    16,   3I(t   Cong.,   lit  dehted  to  Ur.  W.  H.  EUison  ot  BsnU 

Sen.,  p.  ISO.  B.irbara.     Mertiam     (p.     59S)     writes 

'Waller    ColtoD    {Three    Tears    in  that  in  1S34  "the  total  Indian  popu- 

CoHfomia,   441,   443,   444,   440}   gives  latinn  of  CaUfonua  .  .  .  oould  bardly 

figoroa  as  to  the  numbers  of  cftttle  and  have   been   len   Qua   210,000."      On 

hoTsae  and  sheep  at  different  mimions :  p.   600  he  «atimat«a  it  at  100,000  in 

—  at  Santa  Clara,  for  instance,  in  1823,  1S49. 
there  wem  22,400  ctUves,  74.280  Mttto, 
82,540  aheep,  and  S125  hone*. 
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five  thousand  persons  of  tolerably  pure  Indian  blood  in  that 
State,  although  there  are  many  whites  and  negroes  with 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins  in  California  today. 

The  secularization  of  the  missions  and  the  reversion  of 
the  natives  to  savagery  occurred  during  the  Mexican  rule, 
a  dozen  years  or  so  before  the  American  conquest-  In 
1835,  when  Richard  H.  D&na  was  on  the  coast,  the  missions 
were  already  dilapidated  and  half  deserted.'  At  that  time 
and  for  years  thereafter,  there  were  bands  of  Indians  on 
many  of  the  ranches  or  cattle  farms.  John  A.  Sutter,  a 
German-Swiss  immigrant,^  had  established  a  fort  and  trad- 
ing station  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of  Sacramento. 
He  had  collected  and  trained  a  body  of  Indians  to  take  care 
of  the  cattle  and  to  chase  away  any  marauders  who  attempted 
to  run  off  his  cows  and  horses.  These  copper-colored  re- 
tainers seemed  to  have  lost  whatever  civilization  they  may 
once  have  had  and  fed  like  pigs  from  a  trough.'  After  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  the  natives  were  used  by  the  miners, 
especially  by  the  Califomians  and  the  Mexicans,  to  do  the 
hard  work.  As  the  gold-bearing  slopes  and  cafions  were 
occupied  by  the  white  miners,  the  wild  Indians  were  driven 
farther  and  farther  into  the  mountains  where  food  was 
scarcer  than  it  was  in  the  foothills.  It  was  then  that  the 
natives  began  to  steal  and  even  to  attack  isolated  parties  of 
whites ;  and  the  miners  and  settlers  retaliated  by  shooting 
an  Indian  on  sight,  until  finally  the  survivors  were  confined 
on  reservations. 

Texas  and  New  Mexico,  as  outlying  parts  of  New  Spain, 

<  See  hU  Two  Tean  Before  Vie  Moat,  /ornva    (London,    1S39) ;     knd    Bdwio 

This  remBrksble  book  wu  fint  printed  Bryant's    WluU   J   3tUB   in   CoHfontia 

ftt  New  York  in  1S40.  uid  waa  at  once  .  .  .  tn   Oe    Yean    1848.    1847    (New 

i«printed  itt  America  and  in  EoKland.  York.  IMS). 

Other  books  ot  this  time  are  A.  Robin-  *  Sutter's  "Fermnal  Il«niniscenc««" 

■on's    Life   in   Caiiforma  .  .  .  bu    An  is  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
American  (New  York,  ISM;   re^inted  ■  "Diary"   of   Col.   Janus  Clyman, 

in    1891) :     Alenuider    Forbes'    Cali-  p.  122  (Ms.),  in  the  Bancroft  Utatty. 
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were  hardly  more  than  geographical  expressiooB  with  a  few 
missions  and  trading  posts  thrown  in.  El  Paso  and  Santa 
F6  were  the  only  two  towns  of  any  importance  in  New 
Mexico  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  cultivators  and 
some  Indian  traders,  about  all  the  white  inhabitants  lived 
in  those  two  towns.  Texas  had  interested  the  Spanish 
authorities  mainly  as  a  buffer  against  possible  French  en- 
croachments, and  when  Spain  acquired  Louisiana,  this 
cause  of  interest  disappeared.  The  garrisons  of  eastern 
Texas  were  withdrawn,  the  missions  were  starved,  and  there 
was  a  general  backward  tendency.  In  1820,  Moses  Austin, 
then  living  in  Missouri,  espoused  the  cause  of  Texas  col- 
onization from  the  United  States.  At  the  moment,  the 
Florida  Treaty  by  which  the  United  States  surrendered  its 
claims  to  Texas  beyond  the  Sabine  River*  was  still  un- 
ratified in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  1821, 
when  Spain  consented  to  it,  Mexico  or  New  Spain  was 
practically  independent.  It  was  at  such  a  moment  that 
Austin  visited  Texas  and  applied  to  the  representative  of 
the  dying  Spanish  government  for  a  grant  of  land.  After 
Borne  demur,  this  was  given  to  him  in  the  form  of  permis- 
sion to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  famihes.  This  was  the 
last  act  of  Moses  Austin's  remarkable  career,  as  he  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States.  His  plans  were  then 
taken  up  by  his  son,  Stephen  Fuller  Axistin.*  When  he 
arrived  in  Texas  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  his  father's 
grant  he  found  the  Mexican  revolutionists  triumphant. 
He  went  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  there  secured  a  new  grant 

I  Oo  tha  boundsrioi  of  Teiao,   m«  wid  Louuuuts  they  ta]k«d  of  movlDg 

Bolton'fl   Tezaa  in  Ote  BinUttnlK  Cat-  the    weatera    boundary    oT    LouilUui* 

tury,  p.  1,  and  T.  M.  MarahAll's  Bit-  westwaidly  to  the  Satniie  Hiver,  bat 

tary   of  iht    W<s(«m   Boundary   of  (ha  nothins  was  done  at  that  tine. 
ZiOHuiano    PurcftoM.     The    first    two  ■  A  good,  brief  account  of  SteplMB 

paragraphs  of  Bolton's  text  Btate  the  F.  Austin  ia  L.  A.  Wight's  Lift  .  .  . 

natter    admiraUy.     It    appeara    (liat  (tf  SlejAtn  P.  Avatin  in  Atittin  CaO*g» 

whan  the  Spaniard*  owned  botli  Texaa  BviktCn  tor  Ootob«r,  1910. 
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from  the  liew  government.  Spanish  authority  once  over^ 
thrown,  change  after  change,  revolutions,  as  they  are  termed, 
followed  in  Mexico.  At  first  there  was  a  revolutionary 
emperor,  but  in  1824  a  federal  republic  was  established, 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  United  States.  As  there 
were  not  enough  white  inhabitants  in  Texas  to  form  a 
separate  state,  it  was  joined  with  its  next  southern  neighbor 
as  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the  capital  being  in 
the  southern  part.  The  younger  Austin,  thereupon,  secured 
renewed  concessions.  The  land  system  of  New  Spain,  of 
the  Mexican  Repubhc,  and  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was 
entirely  unhke  that  of  the  United  States.^  Land  was  not 
granted  to  Austin  or  other  leaders  of  colonization  in  fee 
simple;  they  were  given  the  right  to  bring  in  a  certain 
number  of  families  and  settle  them  within  rather  ill-defined 
boundaries,  taking  up  specified  quantities  of  land  on  account 
of  each  family.  Austin  and  the  others  were  termed  empre- 
sarios  or  contractors.  The  financial  arrangements  made  by 
Austin  are  impossible  to  unravel.*  He  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected to  make  something  out  of  the  venture,  either  by 
retaining  portions  of  the  lands  or  by  securing  contributions 
from  his  colonists.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  skill  in 
certain  directions  and  somehow  contrived  to  maintain 
himself  and  receive  the  good  will  of  those  who  settled  under 
his  auspices.  These  colonists  came  from  the  United  States, 
mainly  from  the  South,'  but  there  were  some  from  New 

■  The  LaiBt  and  Decrut  of  Ote  Statt      in  Southern  History  Awociation'i  FtA- 
<^   Coahuila   and    Ttsea$   publiihed   at      Heaiiimt  foi  April,  1699. 
Houston    in    1B39    by    order    of    the  ■  Profeoor  Jiunea   E.   Winston  hai 

TeiBD  Secretary  of  State  oontains  brought  forward  many  facta  oooMm- 
an  atnaiiDg  (unount  of  uaetul  iufor-  ing  the  TeiKo  coloniata  in  The  SautK- 
mation.  A  very  much  l^ieter  pub-  teatem  Hiiiorictd  Quarttrly  for  July, 
lication  entitled  Texta  Landt  con-  lS12i  January,  1913;  July,  1917; 
toioa   most   of   the    important    docu-      etc. 

menta.  The  (oUowing  four  titles  have  been 

aelected  from  a  mass  of  more  or  leas  oou- 
temporary   material   on    this   part   of 
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York  and  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  North.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  of  them  were  adventurers  whose  absence 
from  the  United  States  was  welcome;  but  the  letters, 
diaries,  and  reminiscences  that  have  come  down  to  us  give 
the  impression  that  most  of  the  colonists  were  hard-working, 
God-fearing  men  and  women  of  the  very  best  type  for  so 
arduous  an  enterprise.  The  success  of  Austin  attracted 
other  men  of  vision  and  also  thoie  of  speculative  proclivities. 
These  obtained  large  grants  or  contracts,  and  colonies  were 
formed  at  various  places  under  their  auspices.  Looking 
at  a  map  of  Texas  of  1830  with  these  "grants"  marked  in 
different  colored  inks,  one  gathers  the  impression  of  a 
settled  area  which  was  very  far  from  the  truth.  Estimates 
differ  wid<;ly  as  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  Texas,' 
but  in  1830  there  were  enough  of  them  there  to  have  a  feeling 
of  racial  soUdarity  and  of  political  consciousness.* 

Meantime,  one  revolutionary  government  had  succeeded 
another  in  Mexico,  —  this  revolutionary  leader  and  that 
"pronouncing"  against  whomsoever  happened  to  be  in 
power  and  generally  attracting  enough  followers  by  the  hope 


Taxan  idstoTy,  iimply  becaute  th«y 
■Mtn  to  abed  light  to  the  present  writar'a 
eyea :  A  Vitit  to  Ttxat :  being  the 
Journal  oj  a  Traveler  (New  York. 
1834);  Ttxat  in  18^0.  or  On  Emt- 
tranl',  Guide  (New  York,  1S40} : 
Frairiedorn:  Bambltt  and  SerambUa 
in  Texat  .  ,  .  Bu  A.  Svthron  (Ner 
York,  184G)i  mod  W.  B.  Deweeo's 
LeUen  from  an  Barlv  SetOer  qf  Tevtt 
(LouisviUe.  Ky.,  tSM.) 

>  The  population  of  Teiai  in  these 
eariy  yean  has  been  variously  eati- 
mated.  The  Grat  ceniua  was  taken 
in  1647.  From  that  it  has  been  de- 
duoed  that  Texas  in  tS40  had  in  aU 
about  66.000  whiU  inhatutants;  in 
1836  anywhere  from  30,000  to  50,000; 
see  Oeorge  L.  Rivet's  Uniud  SlaU*  and 
ilexico.  i,  391,  4U.  Yoakum  states 
that  in  1831  the  "Amoican  popula- 
tion     of     Texas  ,  .  .  n 


about  twenty  thousand";  BaUtry  ^ 
Texae,  i,  274  (reprint«d  in  Wooten's 
Comprdiennte  Hitiory  of  Ttxat,  i, 
134).  Tbe  largeat  estimate  was  made 
by  P.  C.  Bhetidan,  a  British  official 
at  the  Barbados  in  1840.  He  eaya 
that  the  population  may  be  estimated 
•t  150.000  souls  (Texas  Stote  Bistort- 
eal  AHSodatJon's  Qaarterlj/.  iv,  220). 
The  editors  of  the  Quarttrly  atste  that 
tbta  is  an  eiceeaive  estimate  and  aa  lata 
as  1847,  the  white  population  waa 
"but  a  little  mora  than  a  hundred 
thousand."  See  alio  Oarrieon'g  Ttxat, 
270. 

■  W.  L.  McCalla's  Adttntunt  in 
Ttxat  chiefiv  in  .  .  .  1S40  (FhiU- 
delpbia,  1841)  sivea  a  Blimpae  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  tbe  republia  in 
the  interval  between  Ban  Jacinto  and 
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of  public  plunder  to  oust  the  existing  tenant.  Of  these 
leaders,  the  most  remarkable  was  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna.  Opinions  have  widely  differed  as  to  his  motives 
and  his  capacities  and  appraisal  of  them  is  extraordinarily 
difficult,  because  only  a  person  deeply  versed  in  Spanish- 
Mexican  character  can  hope  to  understand  them.  It 
seems  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power  of 
arousing  enthusiasm  among  his  own  people  and  of  making, 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  something  approaching  it  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  bad  to  work.  The  ups  and  downs  of 
his  career,  bis  mihtary  successes  and  defeats,  and  the  charm 
of  his  personaUty  certainly  compel  admiration  and  his 
blood-thirstiness,  his  craftiness,  and  his  instabihty  belong 
to  his  people,  place,  and  time.  It  was  natural  that  a  political 
and  miUtary  leader  of  this  type  should  feel  restive  under 
the  federal  organization  of  the  Mexican  RepubUc  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  good  form  of  government  for 
that  coimtry  at  that  time.'  It  was  certainly  much  easier 
for  •  a  successful  revolutionist  to  rule  the  whole  republic 
from- Mexico  City,  than  to  have  to  consult  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  pohtical  leaders  of  a  score  of  states.  At  all  events, 
Santa  Anna  became  the  head  of  the  Centralists  and  his 
accession  to  power  in  1834  meant  the  overthrow  of  the 
federahst  system.  This  movement  was  especially  dis- 
liked by  the  people  of  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
These  were  so  far  away  from  the  capital,  not  only  in  miles 
but  in  modes  of  communication,  and,  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned,  so  alien  in  pohtical  desire,  that  they  were  restive 

<  Of  Uw  innumenUe    books  about  U    Bum'a    IAS*   in   Metieo    (Bocton, 

Meiioo,  the  foltowins  h>ve  ba«D  um-  1S43} :     BtsdU    Mkyer'i    Mecito  .  .  . 

fill    to    tbs     pntent    writer:      H.    0.  Biitoricat    Skeleh    of    llu    haU    War 

W&rd'a    Mexico    {2ad    ed..     London,  (Hartford,   Conn..   1862);    and  G.   R. 

1629);      W.     Bullock's     Six     Montlu  Eoock's     Mexico,     11*     Ancient     and 

Bt*idtnct  .  .  .  «n    Mexico     (2nd    ed.,  Modtm  dnUtalion  (London,  1912). 
iMndon,    1820);    Mme.   Calderon   de 
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under  domination  of  whatever  political  leader  happened 
to  make  himself  supreme  at  the  capital.  In  Texas,  "aiaOj 
there  were  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Mexican 
government  tried  to  collect  duties  on  all  goods  imported  into 
Texas.  This  could  only  be  done  by  etationing  soldiers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  generally  of  a  very  low  type,  in  the 
few  towns  through  which  goods  were  admitted  from  the 
outside  world  and  this  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  few 
commodities  that  were  brought  in.'  Under  the  circum- 
stances, smuggling  was  inevitable  and  the  Mexican  enforce- 
ment of  its  laws  was  so  spasmodic  and  arbitrary  that  added 
irritation  was  aroused.  Another  thing  which  occasioned 
trouble  was  the  presence  of  negro  staves  in  Texas.  In  1829, 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  Mexican  Republic. 
So  far  as  the  Mexican  portions  of  Mexico  were  concerned 
this  did  not  mean  very  much,  because  the  system  of  peonage, 
by  which  the  Indians  and  the  poorer  of  the  mixed  class  were 
held  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  the  place  of  slavery  so-called. 
In  Texas  the  case  was  very  different,  for  the  Southern  immi- 
grants or  some  of  them  had  brought  their  slaves  with  them 
from  their  old  homes  to  their  new,  and  not  only  did  they 
desire  to  preserve  their  "property,"  but  they  dreaded  above 
all  things,  the  presence  of  free  negroes.  Their  remonstrances 
were  so  loud  that  the  matter  was  compromised  and  the 
law  as  to  slavery  was  not  enforced  among  them.  Among 
the  conditions  tn  all  these  land  contracts,  or  grants,  was 
one  requiring  the  colonists  introduced  by  an  empresario 
to  be  Roman  CathoUcs.  Some  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  this  requirement,  but  a  rigid  enforcement  of  it 
might  at  any  time  destroy  many  land  titles  in  Texas  so  far 
as  the  new-comers  were  concerned.    It  is  easy  to  see,  bearing 

■  Sm     Eugene  C.   Barker's   "  Diffi-      Teiu  Historiokl  AMooUtJoD  for  Jaoa- 
oultiea  of  >  Mezicui  Rerenue  Officer      uy,  IBOl. 
bi   Taw"    in   the    Quarttrlu    of    tho 
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in  mind  the  difTerence  in  race,  religion,  and  political  methods, 
that  the  Texans  would  become  very  restive  whenever  the 
authorities  at  Mexico  City  should  endeavor  to  carry  out 
the  plain,  legal  requirements  of  their  residence  there. 

In  1832  matters  came  to  a  crisis.'  The  Texans  held 
a  convention  or  consultation.  They  resolved  to  separate 
from  Coahuila  and  to  stand  by  the  constitution  of  1824. 
Stephen  F.  Austin  proceeded  to  Mexico  City  to  present 
an  address  to  this  effect  to  the  successful  revolutionary 
Centralist  authorities  at  the  capital.  He  was  at  once  put 
in  prison  and  measures  were  taken  to  compel  the  recalci- 
trant Texans  to  recognize  the  existing  government  of  the 
Republic.  After  eight  months'  incarceration,  Austin  was 
released.  He  returned  to  Texas  and  advised  acquiescence 
in  the  demands  of  the  constituted  authorities,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

As  the  year  1834  progressed,  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  Texans  and  the  Mexicans  increased.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  parties  of  irrepressible  and  irresponsible  Texans 
took  the  field  and  captured  the  towns  of  Goliad  and  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar.  In  November,  the  American  settlers 
in  Texas  held  a  consultation,  as  they  called  it,  because  the 
Mexicans  seemed  to  dislike  the  word  convention.  At  this 
meeting,  they  appointed  a  provisional  government  to  look 
after  their  affairs  as  a  separate  state  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
In  taking  this  action  they  were  partly  conservative  as  up- 
holding the  federative  constitution  of  1824.  Otherwise, 
their  doings  were  distinctly  revolutionary,  for  they  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  their  wishes  as  to  existence  apart  from 

1  See     EugeDe     C.     Barker's     "Or-  ing    article    on    Uie    attitude    of    tha 

EaniiBtion  of   the   Texas  RerolutioD"  Uiiit«d StatM nempapera  toward Teiaa 

and     illustrative     documents    in     the  indepeulence  in  the  Procteditioi  of  (fae 

PvblicaiiimM   of   tlie  Southern  HistiHy  Missiaaippi  Valley  Historiokl   / 

Association,  v,  451  and  vi,  33.     Pro-  tion.  viii,  160. 
ttmot  J.  E.  Wbston  bas  an  intereot 
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Coahuila  and  refused  to  recognize  the  existing  government 
at  Mexico  City.  Santa  Anna  was  compelled  to  act.  At  this 
time,  Mexico  is  supposed  to  have  contained  about  seven 
million  inhabitants  and  Texas  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
'  people.  The  numerical  discrepuicy  was  certainly  great, 
but  in  reality  the  two  opponents  were  not  so  unequally 
matched  as  the  figures  would  indicate.  Mexican  people  were 
sharply  divided  into  classes  and  masses.  The  classes  com- 
prised those  with  European  blood  in  their  veins  —  more  or 
less  of  it.  These  were  the  clericals,  the  pohticians,  the  mili- 
tary  officers,  the  civil  officers,  and  professional  and  business 
men,  together  with  the  large  land  owners  of  the  country- 
The  masses  comprised  all  the  rest,  those  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  European  blood  in  their  veins  and  a  good  many 
of  combined  negro  and  Indian  blood,  —  and  there  were,  of 
course,  some  fairly  pure-blooded  Indians  and  pure-blooded 
negroes.  The  classes  as  a  rule  were  more  concerned  with 
the  perpetuation  of  their  privileges  than  they  were  with 
the  future  of  their  country.  Patriotism,  indeed,  in  the 
present-day  sense  of  the  word  was  lacking  and  was  replaced 
by  a  sentimental  belief  in  themselves  and  a  contempt  for 
the  outer  world.  Having  thrown  off  the  yoke  .of  Spain 
without  any  preliminary  training  in  self  government,  the 
Mexicans  proved  to  be  hopelessly  inept.  Revolution 
succeeded  revolution ;  few  presidents  ever  served  out  their 
terms  of  ofBce,  and  the  Army  and  the  Church  threw  their 
weight  first  one  way  and  then  another,  as  their  interests 
for  the  moment  seemed  to  dictate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  well  be  beUeved  that  the  national  finances 
were  always  in  a  hopeless  condition.  This  meant  that  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  maintain  any  military  force  in  the 
field  or  any  naval  force  on  the  water.  We  read  of  armies  of 
ten  thousand,  of  twenty  thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
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For  the  most  part  these  were  little  more  than  collections 
of  hatf-breeds  and  Indians  commanded  by  a  diBproportionate 
number  of  officers  who  spent  very  little  of  their  time  in 
drilling  their  men.  There  was  no  commissariat  and  no 
quartermasters'  department.  Whenever  there  was  any 
money,  some  of  it  was  given  to  the  soldiers  and  they  pro- 
cured their  own  food,  —  at  other  times  they  seized  it,  or 
went  without.  Whatever  was  taken  on  a  campaign  was 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  soldiers.  These  possessed  aston- 
ishing marching  powers ;  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles  a  day 
with  equipment  and  baggage  seem  to  have  been  attained 
.  by  them.  But  when  the  fighting  began,  for  the  most 
part  they  were  helpless.  They  fired  from  the  hip  without 
aim  and  bayonet  practice  seems  to  have  been  unknown. 
The  rapidity  with  which  an  army  of  this  character  disap- 
peared while  on  the  march  and  after  a  battle  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  but  the  figures  cannot  all  of  them  lie,  —  de- 
sertion was  the  one  hope  of  salvation. 

While  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  had  been  more 
or  less  integral  parts  of  New  Spain  and  were  states  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  in  reality  they  were  separated  geo- 
graphically from  the  populous  portion  of  Mexico.  From 
the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  desert  tract  that  was 
supposed  to  be  valuable  on  account  of  the  possibility  ot 
obtaining  salt  there.  South  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  hundreds 
of  miles  there  was  little  cultivation  and  few  towns  even  as 
far  as  Tampico  and  San  Luis  Potosl.  Westward,  tiie  route 
through  Chihuahua  to  New  Mexico  and  through  Sonora 
to  California  was  even  longer  and  more  devoid  of  towns 
and  cultivated  acres.  In  short,  Texas,  New  Menco,  and 
California  belonged  economically  to  the  United  States  and 
not  to  Mexico.  The  easiest  approach  to  Texas  was  by 
water  from  Vera  Cruz  and  to  California  by  water  from 
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Mazatlan ;  but  the  Mexicans  were  no  water  men  and, 
indeed,  their  coastal  commerce  was  mainly  carried  on  in 
American  and  BritiBh  veBsels.  Constant  political  up- 
heavals, continuing  lack  of  money,  and  the  want  of  any 
real  patriotic  impulse  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any 
person,  who  happened  to  be  momentarily  in  power  in  Mexico 
City,  to  lead  an  expedition  of  any  size  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  capital,  —  and  to  send  a  rival  in  command  of  such 
a  military  force  was  merely  to  invite  a  new  revolution. 
Nevertheless,  Santa  Anna,  with  his  abounding  energy  and 
tremendous  optimism,  possibly  spurred  on  by  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  to  save  his  position,  levied  an  army  and 
marched  to  the  subjugation  of  Texas. 

Texas  accepted  the  challenge.  In  March,  1836,  a  conven- 
tion adopted  a  constitution  'on  the  American  model,  the 
chief  executive  bearing  the  title  of  president.  Military 
forces  were  called  out  to  meet  the  threatened  Mexican 
attack.  The  ordinary  pioneer  possessed  courage  and 
capacity  for  conflict,  but  he  was  not  easily  amenable  to 
guidance,  much  less  to  discipline.  Each  Texan  soldier 
was  in  reality  a  commander.  The  titular  commander 
simply  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  men  and 
quite  likely  some  of  the  minority  marched  ofT  in  another 
direction.  The  result  of  these  various  factors  of  Mexican 
and  Texan  national'  and  military  traits  might  easily  be 
foretold.  Mexicans  appeared  in  greatly  superior  numbers 
and  marched  from  one  town  to  another,  but  the  Texans 
defended  themselves  with  an  ardor  and  courageous  perti- 
nacity that  madeone  victory  or  two,  or  the  capture  of  one 
town  or  two  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  the  final  outcome. 
In  a  Mexican  revolution,  one  set  of  soldiers  had  pointed 
gtms  at  another  set,  and  possibly  had  done  some  random 
shooting.    Then  an  agreement  had  been  reached  by  which 
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a  few  leading  men  had  been  executed  and  victory  had  been 
pl-oclaimed  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Now,  matters  went 
very  differently.  The  Texan  defenders  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  as  their  numbers  dwindled,  shut  themselves 
up  in  an  old  mission  building,  called  the  Alamo,  and  there 
they  fought  until  the  last  man  was  dead  or  dying,  —  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Texans  held  off  three  thousand  Mexicans 
for  seven  or  eight  days  and  then  perished  to  a  man. 
"Thermopylffi  had  her  messenger  of  defeat  —  the  Alamo 
had  none,"  said  General  Edward  Burleson '  when  the  news 
of  the  glorious  tragedy  reached  bim  at  Gonzales. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  1836,  the  Mexicans  had  over- 
run the  Texo-American  settlements  as  far  as  Galveston 
Bay.  In  the  course  of  their  progress,  they  had  captured  the 
town  of  Goliad  with  its  defenders  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Fannin.  Resistance  being  hopeless,  the  Texans 
had  surrendered  aa  prisoners  of  war.  Regardless  of  this, 
the  Mexicans  looked  upon  them  as  fellow  rebels.  After 
a  few  days  they  marched  them  out  onto  the  prairie  and 
shot  them  down  in  cold  blood,  a  few  managing  to  escape 
by  rapid  flight.  The  Alamo,  the  Goliad  massacre,  and 
other  bloody  d^eds  by  the  Mexicans  drove  the  Texans 
away  from  their  farms  and  towns ;  they  burned  their  build- 
ings, destroyed  their  stores,  and  fled  toward  the  American 
frontier.  Santa  Anna  beUeved  the  rebellion  was  crushed 
and  even  thought  of  returning  to  Mexico  to  reckon  with  his 
political  enemies.  Then,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  war,  an 
accident  occurred  that  changed  the  whole  course  of  Texan 
history  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico. 

The  commandei^in-chief  of  theTexan  military  forces,  if  such 
a  phrase  can  be  used,  was  Sam  Houston,  —  once  a  member 

u    to    the   authonbip   of   tbcM 
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of  the  United  States  Congress  and  governor  of  Tennessee, 
later  a  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  now  the  leadtr 
of  frontiersmen.'  "Marital  troubles"  had  led  to  his  flight 
from  Tennessee  and  a  happy  marriage  in  Texas  at  a  later 
day  gave  him  renewed  status  among  his  countrymen.  The 
story  of  his  Ufe  for  this  middle  period  is  extremely  tmcertain. 
To  one  set  of  seekers  he  represents  the  highest  form  of  states- 
manship and  diplomacy,  playing  off  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  one  against  the  other;  to  another,  he  is  a 
mere  opportunist  whom  chance  had  thrown  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  The  story  of  the  next  few  weeks  in  the  military 
history  of  Texas  and  of  Sam  Houston  is  equally  vague.  To 
one  set  of  writers  he  is  the  military  commander  par  excel- 
lence, advising  and  executing  by  his  own  power  of  mind  and 
will.  To  the  other  set  he  is  hardly  more  than  the  obedient 
executor  of  the  commands  of  his  own  soldiers,  —  they  and 
not  he  determining  on  the  campaign  and  enforcing  their 
own  decisions.  A  few  things  seem  to  stand  out  from  the 
general  uncertainty.  After  the  Alamo  and  Goliad,  Houston 
saw  that  the  only  salvation  for  Texas  and  Texans  was  to 
stop  the  panic,  gather  the  fighting  men  together,  and  strike 
a  blow.  He  and  his  men  then  acted  in  a  fortunate  and  skil- 
ful manner.  They  concentrated,  with  a  good  measure  of 
secrecy,  while  the  Mexicans  dispersed  into  four  bands, 
Santa  Anna  being  at  the  head  of  one  detachment.  The 
movements  of  the  hostile  groups  are  very  puzzling  to  trace 
on  a  map  and  correlate  as  to  point  of  time ;  but  it  really 
is  not  necessary.  Santa  Anna,  with  perhaps  eight  hundred 
men,  advanced  eastwardly  to  the  vicinity  of  Galveston 

'  There  ii  no  life  of  Houston  at  sU  hii  doioga  u  oommMidw  of  the  Texan 

commeniurate    with    the    posaibilitieB  army   in    a   speech    delivered   in    the 

of  the  fubject.     Henry   Bruce'a   little  Senate  on  February  28,  1659;    but  it 

book  in  the  Uakert  of  Amtrica  ieriee  is  not  very  oonvincinB. 
ha«  literary  merit.    Houiton  defended 
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Bay  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  western  bank  of  the  San 
Jacinto  River,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  bay.  There 
he  was  joined  by  another  detachment  bringing  the  number 
up  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred.  For  some  days,  the  con- 
solidated Texan  force  having  somehow  slipped  in  between 
the  Mexican  detachments,  had  been  following  Santa  Anna 
and  his  men.  On  the  20th  of  April  they  came  upon  them  in 
a  sort  of  entrenched  camp,  the  river  and  swamp  being  back 
of  the  Mexican  position  and  the  front  being  protected  by 
pack  saddles  and  other  impedimenta  of  the  expedition. 
Santa  Anna  had  selected  this  place  because  the  river  and 
swamp  protected  his  rear  and  flank;  but  the  Texans,  dis- 
daining strategic  operations,  after  some  prolonged  prelimi- 
nary skimiishings,  suddenly,  oh  the  afternoon  of  April  21, 
1836,  at  about  half-past  three,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  "Remember  the  Alamo!"  "Remember  Goliad!'* 
dashed  over  the  obstructions  and  clubbing  their  muskets, 
for  they  had  no  bayonets,  beat  the  Mexicans  from  their 
camp-fires  and  tents,  killed  them  as  they  ran,  and  shot  to 
death  those  who  tried  to  escape  through  the  marsh  or  over 
the  river.'  At  the  moment  Santa  Anna  was  enjoying  his 
siesta.  Two  days  later,  some  soldiers  scouting  for  prisoners 
in  the  open  prairie,  saw  a  figure  of  a  man  in  the  grass.  Re- 
ceiving no  reply  from  him,  one  of  them  kicked  him  and 
told  him  to  get  up.  He  comphed  and,  speaking  to  them  in 
Spanish,  declared  that  he  was  a  private  soldier.  As  the 
party  entered  the  camp,  the  Mexican  prisoners  saluted  the 
captive  as  "El  Presidente."  It  was,  indeed,  Santa  Anna, 
and  Houston  had  all  that  he  could  do  to  preserve  the  life  of 

>  See   Q.    L.    Rivee'e    Uniled   StaU*  has  gathered  together  nearly  all  avail- 

and  Mexico,  i,  oh.  xiv.    This  account  able   information  in   the  Texaa  8t«ta 

ot  the  battle  of  Sao  Jacinto,  aa  well  *a  Hiftorical       AnociatioD'a       Quurltrlt 

all    otben,    la    mainly    baaed    on    H.  for    April,    IQOt,    with    a    wmTaaimt 

Yoakiun'a  Bittoni  <^  Ttxa*  (ed.  18U)  "list  of  booka"  at  the  end. 
ii,  oh.  V.    Profoaeor  Eugene  C.  Barker 
voi«  v.— 2ii 
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the  man  respouBible  for  the  Alamo  and  Goliad.  It  would 
have  been  well,  perhaps,  for  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United 
States  had  some  accident  removed  Santa  Anna  from  politics 
and  yra,T.  As  it  was  he  was  all  compliance  and  ordered 
his  subordinates  to  retire  from  Texas  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  the  battle  or  massacre  of  San  Jacinto,  the  Texan  loss  was 
two  killed  and  twenty-iihree  wounded  against  a  Mexican 
loss  of  hundreds  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  more 
taken  prisoners.^ 

The  annals  of  Texas  for  the  next  eight  years  after  San 
Jacinto  are  as  difficult  to  unravel  as  is  the  story  of  that  cam- 
paign. There  were  three  possible  courses  open  for  Texas, 
or  three  possible  positions  that  might  be  achieved.  She 
might  come  to  terms  with  Mexico  and  remain  a  part  of 
that  Kepubhc  with  a  good  measure  of  home  rule.  She 
might  become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Remaining 
independent,  she  might  become  the  nucleus  of  another  great 
North  American  republic,  embracing  all  the  present  area 
of  the  United  States  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  line  of 
1819  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Northern  Mexico  in 
addition.  Thus  the  new  nation  would  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Colorado,  all  of  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  California  on  the  north  and  extend  southwardly  across 
the  Rio  Grande  to  include  the  greater  part  of  Coahuila, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  —  besides  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona.  It  was  an  imperial  domain,  equivalent  in  area 
to  about  one-third  of  the  United  States.  As  leaders  of  an 
independent  republic,  great  careers  awaited  the  heroes  of 
the  Texan  Revolution,  Houston,  Anson  Jones,  As^bel  Smith, 
David  G.  Burnet,  and  the  rest,  Texas  alone  could  even- 
tually produce  more  cotton  than  all  the  Southern  States  of 

■As  to  tb«  exact  figuraa  of  Mezi-       United  Stattt  and  lltxieo,  i,  360  and 
can   loBBBs,   see   Yoakum'i   Hittory   at      note. 
Taau.  ti,  146,  601  and  O.  L.  Rivea's 
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the  American  Union,  at  least,  so  it  was  asserted.  Moreover, 
Texas  being  outside  of  the  American  Union  and  the  Mexican 
Republic,  could  arrange  her  tariff  system  to  suit  her  own 
needs  and  not  those  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  England,  or 
of  the  politicians  of  Mexico  City.  It  was  surely  an  alluring 
prospect,  and  had  the  leaders  of  Texas  been  men  of  larger 
calibre,  it  might  have  been  carried  through  triumphantly. 
As  to  the  first  alternative,  coming  to  some  arrangement 
with  Mexico  as  to  more  or  less  complete  autonomy,  that 
proved  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities.  Tlie  Mexicans, 
while  unable  to  compel  Texas  to  do  their  bidding,  were  so 
affected  by  sentimental  nationalism  that  no  government 
could  have  stood  a  month  that  had  come  out  openly  for 
the  recognition  of  Texan  independence  in  any  form.  Iso- 
lated in  their  valley  stronghold,  the  ruling  classes  in  Mexican 
pohtics  believed  themselves  secure  from  all  attack.  The 
Spaniards  had  tried  it  and  been  repelled,  the  French  had 
tried  it,,  and  had  not  advanced  beyond  Vera  Cruz.  How 
could  it  be  possible  that  the  Texans,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  United  States,  could  ever  maintain  their  independence? 
The  American  Army  was  less  in  size  than  that  of  Mexico 
and  composed  of  German,  Irish,  and  British  renegados,  of 
men  who  fought  for  money  and  not  like  the  Mexican  soldiers, 
for  love  of  country!  For  eight  years  one  revolutionary 
government  after  another  in  Mexico  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  Bugg^tions  of  recognition.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  other  countries  of  the  world  recognized 
Texas  as  an  independent  power;  but  Mexico  would  not. 
In  1843,  for  a  moment,  there  appeared  what  looked  like  a 
change  of  heart.  James  W.  Robinson,  at  one  time  high 
in  place  in  Texas  and  now  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of 
Perote  in  Mexico,  suggested  to  Santa  Anna,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  tbat  an  arrangement  might 
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be  made  whereby  Texas  should  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Mexico  and  Mexico  should  recognize  Texas  as  an  "inde- 
pendent department"  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  might  come  of  this  project.  Texas  even  pro- 
claimed an  armistice  ;  but  then  political  conditions  compelled 
a  change  in  Mexico's  policy.  Again,  in  1844,  this  time  under 
the  guidance  of  the  British  representative  in  Texas,  Captain 
Charles  Elliot,  Mexico  listened  favorably  to  a  somewhat 
similar  proposition,  but  her  action  was  then  taken  too 
late  to  fend  oS  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  third  poesibility  was  union  with  the  United  States. 
As  far  back  as  1825,  and  again  in  1S27  John  Quincy  Adanu  * 
and  Henry  Clay  had  put  forward  propositions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Texas  from  Mexico.  Adams  had  opposed  —  alone 
in  Monroe's  cabinet  —  the  giving  up  of  Texas  in  1819. 
He  now  took  the  Srst  opportunity  to  try  to  retrieve  what 
he  regarded  as  Monroe's  error,  but  the  Mexicans  would  not 
listen.  Jackson  renewed  the  proposition  in  a  somewhat 
different  guise,  as  a  rectification  of  the  boundary,'  for  al- 
though he  had  approved  of  the  Florida  Treaty  at  the  time, 
he  had  come  since  to  regard  it  as  a  blunder.  But,  again, 
there  was  no  response  and  the  matter  was  so  badly  handled 
that  added  resentment  was  aroused  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexicans.  Then  came  San  Jacinto  and,  not  long  thereafter, 
a  proposition  from  Texas  for  recognition  as  an  independent 
State  and  annexation  to  the  American  Republic.  Now, 
Jackson,  who  had  been  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
by  purchase  and  had  later  advocated  the  recognition  of  the 
new  republic  as  an  independent  power,  stood  firmly  on  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico.     The  Texans 

'American    Slate    Paper;     Foreign  RevolutioD"    in    American    Bitloricol 

Relation*,    vi,    G78~681 ;     anil    J.    Q.  Bevieui  for  July,  1007,  uid  W.  R.  Man- 

Adama'i  Merrunri,  vii,  239,  240.  laag't   Early  ZXpIomatvc   RdaUata   6«- 

■See     Profemor     E.     C.     Barker's  linwn   the    United   State*   mdlMetieo 

"Freoldetit  Jaoluon    and    ths    Texa*  (Baltimon,  1016). 
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were  disappointed  but  Jackson  was  immovable.  Congress 
then  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  diplomatic 
agent  whenever  he  should  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  republic.  He  at  once  acted  by  nominating  a 
Charg€  d'Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  on  March  3,'l837.' 

Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  pursued  a  fairly  steady  policy 
of  advocating  Texan  independence  and  recognition  thereof 
by  Mexico.^  Her  statesmen  preferred  to  see  Texas  an  in- 
dependent power,  because  that  would  have  broken  the 
cotton  monopoly  of  the  United  States.  The  one  great 
objection  to  it  was  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Peel  government  that  came  into  power  in  1841  were  abo- 
litionists and  an  independent  Texas,  or  a  Texas  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  meant  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 

In  1842,  Charles  Elliot  appeared  in  Texas  as  representative 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  naval  officer  of  good  family 
who  had  bungled  matters  at  the  time  of  the  opium  contro- 
versy with  China.  Presumably,  he  was  sent  to  Texas  be- 
cause there  was  no  better  place  for  him.  He  had  been 
there  scarcely  three  months  when  he  wrote  a  letter  advo- 
cating the  reconstruction  of  Texan  society  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  persons 
of  education  and  wealth  I  His  letters  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  intimate  with  Houston.  It  is  very  po^ible 
that  the  Texan  revolutionist  used  him  to  draw  an  offer 
from  the  British  government  that  would  be  of  service  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States ;  but  this  theory  pre- 
supposes a  degree  of  for^ghtedness  in  Houston  and  also 
a  desire  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  which  he  may 

<J.     H.     Smith's     Attntxation     qf  Adami's  BrifiaA   Inlemtt  and   AitM- 

Ttxaa.  C3-02.  tiet  in  Tacat,  18S8-18iS;  J.  8.  BMvca't 

'See  JuBtm  H.  Smith's  "The  Mexi-  Amtricim  ZH'plomoev  undtr   Tyta-  vnd 

con  RecoBnitioD  of  Teiu"  in  Amer^  Paik;   mod  O.  L.  RItm'b  Uniiai  Stalti 

can    Hiatoiieal    Reviev,    xvi,    36;     hia  and  JfsxiM,  i,  cht.  sv.  svL 
Anittxeiien    of    Ttxat;     Ephnim    D. 
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not  have  had.  It  is  certain  that  the  British  government 
desired  Texas  to  be  independent,  without  slavery  if  possible, 
but  with  slavery,  if  necessary.'  It  was  not  willing  to  go 
to  war  with  anybody  on  this  issue.  As  Mexico  would  not 
recognize  Texan  independence  unless  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  as  an  open  abolition  propaganda  seemed  likely  to  lead 
to  trouble  with  the  United  States,  Aberdeen  drew  back. 
In  this  he  was  impelled  partly  by  the  suggestion  from  the 
British  minister  at  Washington  that  his  relations  with  the 
Texan  representative  at  London  and  with  the  abolitionists 
were  aiding  the  election  of  the  pro-annexation  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  1841,  at  the  accession  of  Peel  and  Aberdeen  to  power, 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  so  grave  that  war  seemed  to  be  imminent.  There 
were  the  long-standing  controversies  as  to  the  Northeastern 
boundary  and  as  to  the  division  of  Oregon.*  Besides,  the 
destruction  of  an  American  vessel  by  a  party  of  Canadians 


'Aberdeen'B  fomouB  declaratioD  it 
in  t,  letter  of  Aihbel  Smith  to  Anson 
JoDM.  dftted  PariB,  July  31.  1843. 
in  Ouriaon'a  Diplotnaiie  Comtpon- 
denC€  of  .  .  .  Texat,  pp.  1116.  1117 
in  the  American  Historical  Associk- 
tion's  Report  tor  1908.  vol.  ii  and  ii  aa 

"Hia  Lordship  replied,  in  effect, 
tiiat  it  is  the  well-known  policy  and 
wish  of  the  British  Oovemment  to 
aboliflh  slavery  every  where:  that  its 
abolition  in  Teiaa  is  deemed  very  de- 
sirable and  he  spoke  to  this  point  at 
mme  little  lenEth.  as  connected  with 
British  policy  and  British  interesta 
nnd  in  reference  to  the  United  States- 
He  added,  there  was  no  dispomtion  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Govt  to  interfere 
improperlv  on  this  subject,  and  that 
they  would  not  give  the  Tazian  Govt 
anv  cause  to  complain:  'he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  Britiah 
Government  would  oonaent  hereafter 
to  make. such  compensation  to  Texas 
aa  irould   enable  the   Slaveholdera  to 


abolish  slavery.  Ili*  object  is  deemed 
n  important  perhaps  they  might, 
though  he  could  not  say  certainly.' 
1  here  remailied  to  his  Lordship,  that 
any  compensation  received  by  Tezaa 
from  a  foreign  power  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  would  be  derogatory  to  our 
national  honor  and  degrade  and  dia- 
giace  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
He  observed  such  things  can  be  so  done 
as  not  to  be  offensive.  et«,.  but  I  be- 
lieve  his   Lordship   was  of  my   opin- 

"  Lord  Aberdeen  also  stated  that 
despatches  had  been  recently  sent  to 
Mr.  Doyte,  the  British  Chsrgi  d' Affaires 
at  Mexico,  instructing  him  to  renew 
the  tender  of  British  Mediation  baaed 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
and  declaring  that  abolition  would 
be  a  irrsal  moral  triumpk  far  Mexko. 
Your  Department  wilt  not  fail  to  re- 
mark that  this  despatch  to  Mr,  Doyle 
appears  to  introduce  a  new  and  im- 
portant condition  into  'mediation.'" 

■  Bee  Note  II  at  end  of  cbwtw. 
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within  American  territorial  waters  had  aroused  great  resent- 
ment in  New  York.*  At  the  other  end  of  the  hne,  the 
active  British  propaganda  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  angered  the  Southerners  and  their  feelings  were 
not  at  all  appeased  by  the  release  of  negroes,  who  had  cap- 
tured a  coasting  vessel  —  the  Creole  —  while  on  a  voyage 
from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  British  authorities 
at  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas.'  These  controversies  interested 
the  people  of  the  North,  the  West,  and  the  South.  At  the 
moment  the  weak  government  of  Tyler  was  in  office,  with 
Daniel  Webster  holding  on  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State 
after  all  his  original  colleagues  had  resigned.  Most  for- 
timately,  economic  considerations,  according  to  the  financial 
authorities,  made  it  practically  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
at  this  precise  time  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States.  No 
doubt  Aberdeen,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  in  succession 
to  Palmerston  was  desirous  of  doing  what  was  right,  but  in 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  have  maintained  the  old  Canning-Palmerston 
attitude  toward  the  United  States.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Ashbiulon,* 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Washington  to  settle  as 
many  of  these  questions  as  he  could.  The  instructions 
given  him  were  very  broad  and  he  was  a  man  of  s^ch  posi- 
tion and  of  such  firmness  of  character  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  upon  himself  responsibihties  that  very  few  diplomatists 
had  ever  been  willing  to  incur.  The  Oregon  question 
proved  to  be  insoluble  at  the  moment  and  was  set  aside. 

■See  O.  B.  Tifluiy'B  "ReUtiona  of  *J.   B.   Moore'a  Dioat   of  Inierna- 

tbe   United   StsMs   to    the    CsDadimn  Honal  Law,  ii.  a&S-Sei. 
RebeUkm  of  1S37-1836"  in  Uie  Fvb-  'For  many  yean  Baring  had  been 

lietdiotu     ot     die    Buffalo     Historical  intiinately    connected    with   American 

Society,  viii,  1-147.     There  are  amiile  financial    affaire   and    had    married    a 

footnotes  to  till*  article  and  Oiere  ia  a  Philadelphian  who  had  inherited  large 

bibliography  on  p.  116.     A  more  com-  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  ot  Maine. 

plete  Uat  ia  in  &id.,  v,  427.  See  the  praeiDt  work,  vol.  iv,  110. 
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The  Northeastern  boundary  controversy  takes  one  back 
to  the  Treaty  of  1783.'  The  language  of  that  instrument 
was  certainly  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  harmonize  some  of  the  geo- 
graphical expressions  in  it  with  the  actual  topography. 
Commissions  were  appointed,  but  little  progress  was  made 
except  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  This 
stream  was  small  in  itself,  but  it  was  of  great  importance  in 
this  boundary  controversy,  because  it  was  from  the  source 
of  this  river  that  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  proceeded  due  north  to  the  "angle"  which 
was  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  highlands  that  separate 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that 
empty  themselves  into  "the  sea"  or  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  War  of  1812  the  British  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  reinforcing  their  troops  in  Canada  and  supplying  them 
with  provisions  and  munitions,  for  the  St-  Lawrence  is 
navigable  for  only  a  portion  of  each  year.  It  seemed  to 
be  necessary  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  that  the 
Northeastern  boundary  should  be  so  arranged  that  sufficient 
territory  would  be  obtained  for  a  military  road  wholly  in 
British  control  from  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec  to 
Halifax.'     It   also   appeared   that    American   settlers  had 

'See  the  present  work,  volume  iii,  liBm  Pitt  Preble  dated  at  The  Basue. 

ch.  xii.    The  most  recent  treAtments  2fith    Jan..    1831.    and    addreued    to 

of   tbifl   bouodary   dispute   ue   B.   S.  Louia     McLnne,     American     miniater 

Burrage'a   Maine   in   Iht   Korlhtaitem  at  London,  in    the   Appendix   to   Tht 

Boundary     Cotitrmeny     and     J.      F.  Dttinon  o}  the  King  of  the  NtAerUmda 

Sprague'a  chapter  in   Hatch'a  Maine.  anaidered  in  rejerence  to  tit  rifihit  of 

A  HittoTV.  i.  247-281.     Of  the  official  the   United  Slola  and  of  the  State  <4 

documents  Oallatin's  AtpU  of  the  United  Maine     (Portland,     1S31)     elvea    the 

Stoire  of  America  to  the  North-Eaetem  American  aide  cA  the  case  mort  eleariy. 

Boundary  (New  York.  1840)  ia  the  moat  An  excellent   topographical   treatment 

helpful.     See  also  The  Meteagefrom  the  of  the  question  ia  William  F.  Oanong't 

Pretidail  ,  .  .  December  7 ,  18it  iSoiim  "Evolution  of  the   Boundariee  of  the 

Document,    No.    2,   27th    Cong..   Srd  Province  of  New  Brunswick"   in  the 

Seas,  and  the  Refiort  of  the  CommHlet  Traneadioru  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of 

on   the   fforlh-Bailem    Boundaty    that  Canada.  2nd  Series,  vol.  vii,  Section  it 
was   printed   by   order  of   the   Mune  '  In  hia  letter  to  Ashburton  of  March 

Senate  in   1S41.     A  letter  from   Wil-  31,   1B42,  Aberdeen  infonua  him  that 
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"Ths  Kino's  Map" 

(Ad  extract,  redrawn  fnnn  the  colored  f Boaimile  in  Col.  Dudley  A.  Mills'*  article  in  the 

United  Bmpirt,  vol.  it.  No.  10.) 
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seated  themselves  on  territory  that  was  clearly  British  at 
the  head  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  at  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Champtain.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  Well  had  the  British  said  in  effect  to  the 
United  States  that  "we  want  territory  that  clearly  belongs 
to  you,  and  some  of  your  people  are  living  within  our  limits. 
Can  we  not  make  some  arrangement  that  will  be  mutually 
satisfactory?"  Instead  of  doing  this,  successive  British 
governments  attacked  the  soundness  of  the  American  title. 
At  length,  in  1827,  the  Adams  administration  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  controvert  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  as 
arbiter,  although,  as  Adams  must  have  known,  he  was  under 
considerable  obligations  to  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  de- 
ciding for  one  party  or  the  other,  this  royal  arbiter  undertook 
to  divide  the  disputed  territory  between  the  two  countries.^ 
The  decision  was  made  in  1831.  In  1832,  President  Jackson 
asked  the  Senate  whether  it  Would  "advise  a  submission 
to  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  sovereign  arbiter,  and  con- 
sent to  its  execution."  On  June  23  of  that  year,  the  Senators 
voted  that  they  "do  not  advise  .  .  .  and  do  not  consent" 
to  the  award.'  Seven  years  later,  in  1839,  hostilities  be- 
tween Maine  frontiersmen  and  British  settlers  in  the  Aroos- 
took country  had  been  averted  only  by  the  patriotic  and 
skilful  conduct  of  Genera)  Winfield  Scott  and  Governor 
Harvey  of  New  Brunswick.' 


alUioueh  a  conTentional  line  mfty  be  be  screed  to.     Vuk  Tynti't  LtUart  lit 

agreed  upon  "there  is  »  limit,  b^ond  DanM  W^ltr,  217. 

which  B  regard  for  the  safety  of  these  ■  J.     B.     Moore's     Hitlorj/  .  .  ,  t^ 

Proviiioes  must  forbid  us  to  reoede";  (Ae  Inttmational  Arbiiratiana  le  wMch 

but  the  whole  letter  should  be  read  by  (Kt    Vmttd   SlaUi   hat   betn   a   Patty, 

any    one    iotereeted    in    this    subject.  i,  pp.  1-161. 

American  Huiorical  Btvieui,  ivii,  708.  '  See   Senate   Joumat,   22nd   Cong., 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  1830.  1st  Sees.,  "Appendix,''  pp.  516-631. 

when    there    was    a    possibility    that  ■  The  aeiiouBiiMB  of  the  affair  come* 

Webeter   might  represent   the   United  out  in  the  "  Roster  of  CommiBsioned 

States  at  London,  he  had  thought  that  Officers  and  Elnlisted  Men"  who  were 

"*   conrentional   line"    would   better  called  into  sorvioe  in  1S39  by  the  State 
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o  ot  tlB  whok  aenaiij. 
Tbrn  [nMUrnkticB  of  17)3  Hind  tlw  mithns  boaadair  <a  Qoaliaa 
M  tliB  mtenbtd  of  (ha  81.  lAwmm.  BubwItb  oommiialacia 
to  Ooremon  of  NoraScBtkfliedtiwmMeniboaDdaryof  Notb 
Booth  H  ths  Rim  Bt.  Crab,  and  >  Ifaia  dnm 
Ub  Kian*  to  tba  ■otuhan  bonniUar  cf  QogbM. 


Tfca 'nHtr  of  1783  br  lAU  OiMt  Ml^ 
iMOCnlMd  tba  IndapBOdaue  of  tha  nnttad 
StalH,  deBiud  IH  Borth-aatUn  booidur  m 


"Fhim  th«  North-west  angle  of 
Nora  Sootia,  via.,  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
du«  North  from  the  source  of  St. 
Crmz  Eiver  to  the  Hif^il«oda; 
along  the  aakl  HigUanda  which 
divide  thoee  Rivm  that  empty 
tbemaelTW  into  the  River  St. 
lAwrence  from  thoee  irtiich  fall 
into  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  to  the 
North-westemmoat  head  of  Cott' 
necticat River;.  .  .  Eaatbyaline 
to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
Riv<er  8t.  Croix  from  ita  mouth  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  souroe, 
and  from  its  source  directly  North 
to  the  aforesaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  Sivorathatfall  into  the 
AUantio  Ocean  from  those  whidk 
fall  into  the  River  St.  lAwrence:" 


TbaAihhstoDTmUynttlHltbBbDiiulur.   Tlaanaln 

winan  milsa.  ksoordinc  to  tbe  ficu"*  wmpMd  tmli- 
tkully  both  In  Cvutda  and  Um  United  auto ,  WM — 


Thb  NoamaunaM  Bodnvakt 
from  Col.  Dodlsy  A.  MUU'b  artiole  in  th*  [;ni<«d  AapiMt  vtd.  li. 
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The  people  of  Maine  thought  that  their  State  had  a  good 
title  to  the  disputed  lands  and  were  very  unwilliog  to  do 
anything  to  lessen  their  rights.  It  happened  that  Jared 
Sparks  had  found  a  map  in  Paris  on  which  there  was  a  red 
line  that  justified  the  British  claim.^  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  this  was  the  map  upon 
which  Franklin  had  drawn  a  line  showing  the  extent  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Independence.  Un- 
doubtedly Franklin  drew  a  hne  on  a  map  which  he  presented 
to  Vergennes ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  it  was  this  map.  It  served  Webster's  purpose,  how- 
ever, because  on  Sparks  exhibiting  it  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lators, they  consented  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  go  to  Washington  to  advise  Webster  in  the  negotiation. 
He  also  used  it  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
the  treaty  that  he  and  Ashburton  drew  up ;  but  he  did 
not  show  it  to  Ashburton  until  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 
Earlier,  in  1839,  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  the  Director  of  the 
British  Museiun,  had  called  Palmerston's  attention  to  a 
map  in  that  institution  that  had  on  it  a  red  line  marked 
"boundary  as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald."  This  is  known 
as  "The  King's  Map."  It  bore  out  the  American  conten- 
tion ae  to  the  line  in  its  entirety.     Palmerston  at  once 

of    Maine;      see    p&mpblet    eotitled,  with   J.    D.   Oraham'i   "Map   of   Om 

Arootiook   War,  published  at  Augusta.  Boundary   Linen   between   the   United 

Mftioe.  in  1904.  States  and  the  Adjacent  British  Ptot- 

<  For    the   red-line    map.    see    Life  incee"  that  was  issued  in  March.  1843. 

and  ITnUiv*  of  Jared  SparkM,  ii.  ch.  Colonel   Mills  most  Idndly  placed  Mi 

nvii;     Bud    Winsor's    Narraiitt    and  Ms.   notes  at   my   disposal,  and   Pn>- 

■    Crititti     HilUny,     vil.     180.     Colonel  fessor  Ephraim   D.  Adams's  essay  io 

Dudley   A.   Milla.   K.B.,    has    printed  the  ATnerican   Hittorical  Rmnc   (iril, 

a   full.«iied    faosimile  o(    the   Oswald  764)  has  been  of  Brsat  service.     Thera 

map  fn  the   VniUd  Emvirt  Maoatine  ■■  a  list  of  books  in  the  7th  volume  of 

for    October,     1011.     This     may     be  Winsor's   JVorrotiw   and   Critieal   Bit- 

compared  with  an  eittsct  from  "Mr.  tory.  and  A.  R.  Hosae's  "References" 

Jay's  Map"  that  is  prefixed  to  Galla-  in  the  BulUUn  of  the  New  York  Public 

tin's    Memoir     on    thf,     NortK-Easlrm  Library  tor  December,   1900,   is  most 

Bowidaru  that  was  printed  for  the  New  useful. 
York  Historical   Society  in   1813,  and 
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impounded  it  in  the  recesses  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  it  was 
unknown  to  Aberdeen  and  to  Ashburton  iintil  after  the 
latter's  retiiiii  to  England  in  1843,  and  it  was  not  known  to 
students  until  1896.  The  negotiators  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  it  was  desirable  to  "draw  a  conventional  line" 
that  would  give  England  the  territory  she  wanted  and 
would  permit  the  Americans  to  stay  on  the  lands  they  had 
occupied  within  British  territory  at  the  head  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
They  also  managed  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  other 
disputed  matters  in  a  way,  however,  that  was  not  pleasing 
to  any  one  and,  therefore,  may  have  been  a  fair  compromise. 
This  arrangement  was  included  in  the  treaty  that  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1842. 

In  1843,  Texan  annexation  became  a  distinct  issue  in 
American  politics.  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  now  President 
by  the  accidental  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  was  an 
ardent  annexationist  and  always  had  been.  He  believed 
that  the  United  States  should  own  not  only  Texas,  but 
California  as  well,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  intervening 
province  of  New  Mexico.  The  trouble  with  Tyler  was  that 
he  had  no  party  behind  him  and  while  he  could  block  by 
his  veto  legislation  proposed  by  the  Whigs,  he  could  not 
by  Democratic  strength  get  any  positive  measures  passed 
through  Congress.  In  1843,  Webster  retired  from  the  State 
Department,  where  his  presence  had  made  annexation  by 
treaty  impossible.  Houston  was  again  President  of  Texas 
and,  while  favoring  annexation  by  treaty,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  certain  beforehand  of  adequate  protection 
by  the  United  States  against  the  wrath  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  before  beginning  active  negotiations.*  It  was 
difficult  for  an  executive  officer  at  Washington  to  give  any 
■  3.  H.  Smith's  AmtatatUm  <^  Texa*.  tM,  IM. 
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Buch  assurance  or  to  station  soldiers  and  ships  for  the 
defence  of  Texas  because  the  Constitution  confided  to 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  Webster's  successor 
in  the  State  Department  was  Abel  P.  Upshur,  a  Virginian 
and  a  favorer  of  Tyler's  plan.  The  treaty  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  as  a  "territory"  was  practically  completed 
when  the  explosion  of  a  gun  on  the  American  warship 
Princeton  killed  Upshur,  February  28,  1844.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate.'  Up  to  this  time,  the  prospect 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  bright.*  It  happened 
that  Calhoun  found  on  Upshur's  desk  a  letter  from  Aberdeen 
to  Fakenham  which  the  latter  had  laid  before  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  dated  December  26,  1843,  and 
was  intended  to  allay  excitement  by  denying  that  Great 
Britain  had  any  "  occult  design  "  upon  Mexico  or  upon  Texas. 
Aberdeen  avowed  that  he,  himself,  wished  to  see  slavery 
abolished  throughout  the  world,  but  only  open  and  un- 
disguised means  would  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain  to 
secure  "this  humane  and  virtuous  purpose."  Calhoun  at 
once  imdertook  to  answer  this  letter.  He  may  have  hoped 
to  end  forever  the  abolition  propaganda;  he  may  have 
expected  to  rally  anti-abolition  opinion  to  his  side ;  or  he 
may  have  designed  to  split  his  own  country  into  two  sec- 
tions and  to  consolidate  the  national  spirit  of  the  South. 
In  this  letter,  Calhoun  restated  the  Southern  view  that 
slavery  was  a  beneficent  institution,  blessed  alike  to  the 

'  The  letters  and  other  pspern  that  It  wae  widely  printed  and  waa  the  oo- 

paued    during    Uie    negotiatians    are  camon  of  many  repliea.     Among  than 

printed     in     Stnait     DocuiTienl*,     No.  may  be  mentioDed  Stdnev'*  Letter*  lo 

341.  28th  Cong.,  let  Sen.  William  E.  Channing  .  .  .  Fint  Pvb- 

■  One ,  finds    articlea    oppoiing    the  li*fitd     in     lii£     "CkarUtUm    Courier." 

annexation  at  Teiu  in  the  New  Eng-  Of   the   later   remanitrancea   are    The 

land    papers   as   early   aa   September.  Legion  of  Libtrtu  published   in    1843; 

1828.     In  August,  1837,  the  Reverend  The    Texan   RtvoliUion    by   "Probui." 

William    Ellery    Channing    addressed  1B43    and     The    Taking   of    Naholk't 

a  lettu  to  Henry  Clay  on  this  subject.  Vijiei/ard.  printed  in  tS46. 
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slave  and  to  the  owner.'  The  avowal  of  Britain's  desire  for 
universal  abolition  necessitated  the  absorption  of  Texas 
into  the  United  States  to  obviate  so  great  a  calamity  to  the 
world.  This  letter  was  the  supreme  example  of  Southern 
provincialism.  For  no  one  who  had  known  the  North  or 
Europe  and  wished  for  Texas  annexation  could  have  written 
it.  It  aroused  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North  and  made 
abolitionists  of  them.  It  converted  many  a  waverer  on  the 
question  of  Texas  annexation  to  the  theory  that  that 
movement  waa  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  slaveholders  to 
increase  their  power  for  evil.  What  had  seemed  to  be 
questionable  was  regarded  now  &a  positively  injurious.  It 
became  impossible  to  procure  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
in  the  Senate  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  it  was 
defeated.*  President  Tyler  thereupon  asked  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  joint  resolution,  which 
only  required  a  majority  vote  in  the  two  Houses.  The  annex- 
ation of  Texas  now  became  a  distinct  political  issue  and  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1S44  was  fought  to  bring  it  about. 
Political  conditions  were  exceedingly  peculiar  at  that 
time.  Tyler,  naturally  enough,  wished  to  be  elected 
President;  but  his  joining  with  the  A\Tiig8  had  lost  him 
Democratic  support  and  hia  refusal  to  approve  Whig 
measures  had  made  him  unpopular  with  Clay  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Enough  office-holders  and  personal  friends  came 
together  to  nominate  Tyler  for  the  presidency,  but  his 
candidacy  had  no  vitality.  Clay  was  the  inevitable  can- 
didate of  the  Whigs  and  Van  Buren  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  rightful  standard  bearer  of  the  Democrats.  When  the 
Democratic  convention  was  held,  the  Calhoun  men,  while 
not  strong  enough  to  nominate  the  South  Carolinian,  were 
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strong  enough  to  make  Van  Bu'ren's  nomination  impossible 
by  carrying  through  the  convention  the  rule  that  required  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  nomination.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  nomination  of  any  one  was  impossible.  Suddenly, 
it  occurred  to  George  Bancroft,  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  who  combined  politics  with  history,  that 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Polk  of  Tennessee  would  satisfy 
all  factions.  Bancroft  suggested  this  to  Gideon  J.  Rllow, 
who  had  formerly  been  Polk's  law  partner  and  in  the  Balti- 
more convention  was  hoping  to  secure  for  Polk  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  vice-presidency.  He  eagerly  tell  in  with 
Bancroft's  plan.  The  fatigued  and  baffled  delegates  re- 
ceived it  rejoicingly  and  voted  unanimously  for  Polk,  who 
thus  became  the  first  "dark  horse"  in  the  history  of  the 
presidency.* 

As  soon  as  the  noniination  of  Polk  was  made,  John  IVl^i' 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  His  own  chances  were  hopeless, 
and  by  remaining  in  the  race  he  would  divide  the  Democratic 
vote.  He  was  assured  that  his  own  friends  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  Polk  and  thereby  waa  enabled  to  retire  grace- 
fully, for  Polk  was  also  heartily  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Henry  Clay  seemed  to  have  no  settled  opinion 
on  the  subject.  In  April,  1844,  he  opposed  it.*  At  the 
moment  he  probably  believed  Southern  opinion  to  be 
doubtful.  The  legal  status  of  slavery  was  still  undeter> 
mined  in  Texas  and,  in  any  event,  that  country  was  certain 
to  be  a  strong  competitor  with  the  existing  States  in  the 
production  of  cotton  fibre.     Clay  mistook  his  own  feelings 

■Od   the   QomiDstion   of   Polk   aee  Cave  JohDsoD  Id  tl>e  yews  1833-lSU 

"Letters  of  ,  .  .  PiUow  to  .  .  .  Polk.  (TmnewM    Hi*tontal   Maeatint.    Sest- 

1844"  in  Ameriaitt  Hiiloneal  Raitw.  tember,  IQIS). 

xi,  832.     For  the  Bancroft  nde  of  the  'See     the     well-known      "RaJngh 

matter,  see  American  Antiquaiian  So-  Letter,"  dated  April  17,  1844,  is  Cal- 

dety'i    Proceedinoi    for    April,    1801,  vin  Colton'i  Lift  of  Btnry  day  (New 

p.  344.    Polk'fl  capacity  m  a  politician  York,  1867),  iU,  26. 
oomee  out  in  the  lettera  he  wrote  to 
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for  those  of  Southern  people  in  general  and  misinterpreted 
political  sentiment  in  this  case  as  he  had  in  many  others. 
In  reality  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  almost  certainly 
add  to  the  existing  slave  territory,  would  open  new  lands  for 
colonization  to  the  planters  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  would 
provide  a  new  market  for  slaves  to  the  slaveholders  of  the 
Border  States.  As  months  went  by,  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  Clay  had  taken  the  wrong  side ;  but  his 
friends  implored  him  to  be  silent  and  to  write  no  letters, 
for  then  the  Texas  issue  might  be  minimized.  He  could 
not  do  this  and  wrote  other  letters  shifting  his  ground  and 
thereby  offended  the  abolitionists  without  gaining  any 
important  strength  in  the  South.  As  it  was,  the  election 
was  very  close '  and  was  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
abolitionists  in  New  York  State.  After  much  cogitation 
and  with  many  misgivings,  the  anti-slavery  men  there  deter- 
mined to  vote  for  James  G.  Bimey  for  the  presidency. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  his  election  and  the  anti-slavery 
men  by  voting  with  the  Whigs  would  have  given  the  Texas 
annexation  scheme  a  heavy  blow;  but  they  would  not 
cooperate  with  any  one  who  did  not  beUeve  the  slavery  issue 
itself  to  be  the  most  important  thing  at  stake.*  Bimey 
drew  enough  votes  away  from  the  Whig  electors  in  New  York 
to  give  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  Polk  and  thereby 
made  him  President.'    When  Congress  met  in  December, 

'An  ides  of  the  vigor  with  which  /tit  Dtttelar,   or   Oi*   L«aier»   <4  "Tht 

thii    camiiaiKn    wu    yraged    mfty    be  partti"  Expoied. 

SUDcd  by  *  peruMl  of  fl  series  of  tan  *  PoanUy  the  bMt  ezpostioD  of  the 

papen  puUiahed   by  a   committae  of  sbolitioiiiBt  vieir  of  the  wickedness  of 

the  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  alave-expaDBion     is     Lorins     Moody's 

especially   numbers   7    and    8,    giviiiK  ffutorv  of  Us  Mtxieon  War,  or  FaeU 

fifty    reasons    why    Polk    should    be  for  tin  Peoph,  ihotniriD  Us  rdotton  qf 

elected  and  Clay  defeated.     The  means  Us  Uniltd  Slatet  GoMmmsnt  lo  Strntry 

UMd  by  politicians  to  accomplish  their  (Boston,  1S4S). 

purpoaes  in  those  days  were  fully  as  ■  Id   the   New   York  popular  vote, 

tortuous  as  they  were  in  the  election  Polk  had  237,668;   Clay  had  232,483; 

of  18:^8.     See,  for  eiaiDple,  Th«  Cowitsi^  and  Bimey  had   1C312.     Addms  tlM 
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Tyler  urged  on  his  scheme  of  annexation  by  resolution  and 
in  February,  1845,  the  two  Houses  passed  a  joint  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union  as  one  State. 

"Who  is  James  K.  Polk?"  was  frequently  asked  iCnd  the 
only  answer  that  could  be  given  by  most  persons  was 
"He  is  the  President  of  the  United  States."  That  was 
about  all  that  was  known  of  him,  although  he  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
governor  of  Tennessee.  It  was  not  until  the  publication 
of  his  "Diary"  in  1910  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  much 
better  appraisal,  except,  of  course,  one  could  rehearse  the 
principal  events  of  the  four  years  of  his  inhabitancy  of  the 
White  House.  In  reality  Polk  '  has  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  contemporaries  and  historians.  He  had  no  glamour 
of  popularity  about  him.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  presi- 
dential mansion  and  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  including 
the  keeping  of  his  "  Diary."  Much  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  with  office  hunters.  Polk  was  a  partisan  and  saw  no 
virtue  in  Whigs ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  part  of  his  duties.  For  the  rest  he 
gives  the  impression  of  a  man  who  saw  his  duty  clearly  and 
was  determined  to  do  it.     Undoubtedly,  he  was  not  of 


Bimey  votes  to  the  Clay  Totea  —  si|p- 
posiDB  all  tlie  uiti-slBvcry  nien  had 
voted  tor  Clay  —  he  would  have  had 
248,294  votes.  As  the  presidetitial 
electors  la  New  York  were  voted  tor 
on  a  general  ticket  in  that  year,  the 
36  electonl  votes  of  New  York  would 
have  been  cast  for  Clay  instead  of 
tor  Polk.  Subtracting  these  36  elec- 
tonl  votes  from  Polk's  170  would  have 
left  him  with  134 :  and  adding  them  to 
Clay's  106  eleototai  voIm  would  have 
given  Clay  141  and  made  him  Presi- 
dent. Navertiielesa.  it  was  held  by 
tbe  Democrats  that  the  people  in  the 
election  had  approved  the  amiezation 


of  Teiaa.  The  above  figures  are  taken 
from  Greeley's  PaiUicol  Ttxt-Bock, 
p.  239  and  Journal  of  tke  HaUM  v/ 
Rtpraentaliva,  28th  Cong.,  2Dd  Seas., 
p.  372. 

1  Milo  H.  Quaite's  "Biographical 
Sketch"  prefixed  to  volume  i  of  the 
Diary  is  possibly  the  beat  asaeaament 
of  Polk.  Tixt  Diary  i^  Jama  K. 
Pollc  durtno  Ail  Fmidtncy  (4  vob., 
Chicago,  1910)  is  Ihn  beet  memorial 
of  him.  In  the  Americtm  Ilittorieal 
Maoa*iTtt  tor  April,  1S96,  p.  164,  M.  W. 
Oanett  itatag  that  Prcddent  Polk 
was  demanded  from  "a  great  noUe" 
DNned  "Fulbert  the  SasHi." 
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great  mental  calibre  nor  of  much  education ;  but  he  possessed 
a  strong  will  and  an  inflexible  determination  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  he  saw  it.  In  a  Cabinet  council  composed  of 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  Walker  of  Mississippi,  Marcy 
of  New  York,  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Bancroft  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Polk  was  certainly  the  master  spirit,  and  in  every 
crisis  of  his  administration,  it  was  his  hand  that  guided 
events.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out  "the  will  of  the 
people"  08  expressed  in  his  own  election  by  pushing  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas.^  The  president  of  that  country  at 
the  moment  was  Anson  Jones.  He  did  not  favor  annexation, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Texan  people  was  too  strong  for  him 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain 
the  popular  wish.  On  July  4,  1845,  a  convention  at  San 
Felipe  de  Austin  determined,  with  a  few  dissentient  votes, 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  later 
steps  of  actually  admitting  Texas  to  the  Union  were  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  that  year. 

■Bm  theiKorv  of  J.  K.  Polk,  i.  17.  121  uidH.B.Leamed'B"CBbmetMMt. 

etc.,    «nd   some   intsreating   lett«n   in  insa  under  Preiideiit  Folk"  in  Am«ri- 

MBMachiuetts  Hiitorical  Society's  Pro-  cwi     Hiftoriotl     AisociKtion'B    Report 

etaUno*  tat  Novembw,  1S0»,  pp.  110-  for  1914,  voL  i,  pp.  231-343. 
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NOTES 
I.  Texas  Bibliography.  —  Our  knowledge  of  early  Texas  has  been 
derived  moioly,  until  recent  years,  from  the  work  of  H.  Yoakum 
which  was  published  in  1S56  in  two  volumes  with  the  title  of  Hitlorif 
of  Texas  .  .  .  io  tit  AnnexaHon  to  the  Untied  Staies  in  184ff.  This 
forms  the  basis  of  D.  G.  Wooten's  Compreheiuive  History  of  Texas. 
Wlliam  Kennedy's  Texas  in  two  volumes  was  published  at  London 
in  1841.  He  was  an  Englishman  who  had  travelled  extensively  in 
America  and  occupied  a  diplomatic  post  in  Texas  under  Charles 
Elliot,  the  British  consul  general.  It  is  a  serious  painstaking  work 
and  undoubtedly  represents  contemporary  opinion  in  Texas.  Frank 
W.  Johnson,  who  partidpated  in  the  Texas  Revolution,  wrote  out  hia 
recollections  in  later  life  and  fortified  them  with  abundant  documents. 
Professor  Eugene  C.  Barker  edited  this  narrative,  adding  other 
docimients.  This  forms  volume  i  of  A  History  of  Texas  and  Texant, 
edited  by  Eugene  C.  Barker  with  the  assistance  of  Ernest  W.  Winkler ; 
the  second  volimie  of  thi^  wprk  contains  much  instructive  local  in- 
formation. The  last  three  volumes  are  of  the  usual  type  of  sub- 
scription State  histories,  of  bio^aphies  of  persons  who  ore  willing  to 
provide  material  and  illustrations.  It  differs  from  most  of  these 
works,  however,  in  having  an  exceedingly  good  editor  and  presenting 
an  original  contemporaneous  account  of  th'  origin  of  one  of  our 
States.  Less  useful  books  are  Henry  S.  Foote's  Texas  and  the  Texans; 
or.  Advance  of  the  Anglo- Ameribans  to  the  Sovik^aest  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1841)  and  J.  H.  Brown'  Uiatory  of  Texas  (2  vols.,  St.  Louis, 
1S92).  George  P.  Garrison's  Texas  in  the  American  CommonuxaUh 
series  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  but  it  lacks  all  bibliographical  apparatus. 
Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  California  and  Eugene  C. 
Barker  of  the  University  of  Texas  have  established  new  schoob  of 
research  in  promoting  the  intensive  study  of  episodes  of  the  eariy 
history  of  the  Pacific  Sope  and  the  Southwest.  They  and  their 
students  and  co-workers  have  explored  the  archives  of  Mexico, 
California,  and  Texas  and  brought  to  light  much  valuable  material. 
They  have  published  many  studies  and  much  original  matter  in  the 
publications  of  the  Universities  of  California  and  Texas,  in  Tks 
Qvarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  and  in  the  Pufr- 
licationt  of  the  Southern  History  Association.  Specific  references 
have  been  given  to  many  of  these  articles  in  tbe  preceding  footnotes. 
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Hie  American  Historical  Association  has  undertaken  the  publication 
of  the  Stephen  F.  Austin  papers  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Barker  and  has  already  printed  a  great  mass  of  diplomatic  papers 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Professor  Garrison.' 

n.  The  Whitman  Story.  —  In  the  lS60's  a  story  was  started  to 
the  effect  that  Webster  had  been  on  the  point  of  giving  up  Oregon  in 
exchange  for  the  cod  fisheries,  when  he  was  compelled  to  desist  by 
representations  made  by  a  missionary  named  Whitman,  and  this 
idea  became  almost  an  article  of  faith  among  cert^n  good  people. 
William  I.  Marshall,  a  Chicago  school-teacher,  in  1882  learned  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  this  story  and  spent  the  rest  of  hia 
life  in  gathering  the  facts  and  putting  them  together  to  prove  the 
negative.  See  his  "  Marcus  Whitman :  a  Discussion  of  Professor 
Bourne's  Paper  "  in  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  1900,  pp.  221-236;  in  1904  Matshall  published  three  essays 
entitled  Bittory  vs.  The  Whitman  Saved  Oregon  Story  and  after  Us 
death  the  material  that  be  had  collected  with  so  much  labor  was 
,  printed  at  the  expense  of  "  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  States  ot 
Oregon  and  Washington  "  under  the  title  of  Acquisition  of  Oregon 
and  the  Long  Suppressed  Evidence  about  Marcus  Whitman  (2  vols., 
Seattle,  1911).  Not  knowing  of  Marshall's  studies,  Professor  Edward 
G.  Bourne  attacked  the  same  problem  and  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
research  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  in  December,  1900.  This  was  printed  in  the 
American  Bistorieal  Reviea  for  January,  1901,  and  the  same  matter 
considerably  expanded  is  printed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Legend  of 
Marcus  Whitman "  in  Bourne's  Eaeays  in  Historical  Crificism, 
3-109.  In  this  paper  be  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Marshall 
and  gives  abundant  citations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fact  that  Whitman  reached  Washington 
City  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  1842  and  the 
departure  of  Ashburton  for  England  would  have  caused  historical 
students  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  story  in  other  respects. 
■  Anurieui  Hktorieal  AMooJatkm'i  Rtport  lot  1907. 
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THE  TEAR  1846 

TeU)  year  1846  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  his- 
tory ;  it  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  of  decades 
ovei  Oregon,  the  occupation  of  California,  the  march  of  the 
Mormons  to  Utah,  and  the  opening  campaigns  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  It  was  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
to  the  Pacific  and  as  far  south  as  the  arid  portions  of 
Mexico.  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oregon  in  its 
old  geographical  sense  were  all  practically  unutilized  by  man 
in  1835.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said  ^^^  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  any  moral  right  to  take  over  lands  that 
had  been  practically  unused  by  another  people ;  but  it  must 
be  said  that  the  moral  argument  for  the  retention  of  these 
splendid  lands  by  a  people  who  did  not  and  could  not 
convert  them  to  the  benefit  of  humanity  raises  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  their  acquisition  by  those  who  could 
make,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  made,  a  good  use  of 
them.'  The  United  States  was  ready  to  pay  Mexico  an 
adequate  sum  for  their  transfer.  For  years,  there  had 
been  a  continual  diplomatic  wrangling  over  the  refusal 
of  the  Mexicans  to  treat  American  merchants  with  fairness. 
They  encouraged  them  to  start  enterprises  on  Mexican  soil 

■  Matlu  Romero's  ifaacico  and  die  Mexioo    vat    lier    remirocs.     Chsriea 

Vnitti    SUUtM    Knd    hla    Otograpiiical  B.  Owen  ^vea  an  American  view  of 

and  Slaligtic^  ffote$  on  Maoico,  both  Mexioan    psycbolosy     and    denda    ia 

publiahed  at  New  York  in  1898,  ooii'  The  Jnttiet  qf  Hit  Mtxteaa  War  (New 

tain   the   beet  modem   deKiription   ot  York,  190S). 
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and  then  refused  them  all  facilities  for  so  doing.  In  thia 
way  and  in  other  ways,  pecuniary  claims  by  American 
citizens  against  Mexico  arose.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  disorganized  political  condition  of  the  Mexican 
people.  Their  governments  lacked  stability  and  any  cod- 
cession  to  an  outside  power  was  the  signal  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion. Mexican  politicians,  therefore,  were  afraid  to  comply 
with  the  plain  dictates  of  justice.  Recognizing  their 
weakness  and  helplessness,  the  United  States  yielded  to  the 
verge  of  ignominy.  At  length,  in  1839,  a  treaty  was  signed 
providing  for  the  arbitration  *  of  the  American  claims. 
After  long  delays,  Mexico  was  adjudged  to  pay  certain  sums 
of  money  and  as  her  coffers  were  in  the  usual  depleted 
condition,  time  was  given  for  making  these  payments  by 
instalments.  Mexico  paid  one  or  two  of  them  and  then 
paid  no  more  and  further  negotiations  were  entered  into. 
Then,  also,  American  citizens,  who  had  no  call  to  go  into 
Mexican  territory,  except  for  the  pursuit  of  gain,  mere 
curiosity,  or  love  of  adventure,  found  themselves  in  Mexican 
prisons.  Some  of  them  were  inhumanly  treated.  The 
United  States  protested,  but  received  scant  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  fact  was  that 
the  ruling  classes  of  Mexico  had  a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
lived  outside  of  Mexico  and  who  could  judge  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  repubUcs  either  had  little  power  in 
Mexico  or  saw  that  their  personal  advantage  would  not 
admit  of  their  doing  the  right  thing.  This  was  the  case, 
not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  also  with  France  and 
Great  Britain.  They,  too,  had  claims  and  they  also  nego- 
tiated. In  1838,  Prance  lost  patience  and  collected  her 
claims  at  the  cannon's  mouth.    British  conmiercial  intereets 

>  TttatiM  md  CotrntOion*  (ed.  1673),  pp.  U7,  SW. 
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in  Mexico  were  bo  large  that  for  years  that  country  forebore 
to  collect  what  was  due  to  her  people.  The  annexatioa  of 
Texas  by  the  United  States  brought  on  a  crisis,  for  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  it  was  an  act  of  spoliation  of 
Mexican  territory,  —  according  to  Mexican  belief. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  the  Texan  boundary.  He  was  instructed  to 
occupy  a  position  "on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande"  as  soon  as 
the  Texans  had  voted  for  annexation.  Orders  were  also  sent 
to  Commodore  Sloat,  commanding  the  American  naval  force 
in  the  Pacific,  to  seize  California  in  case  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  In  view  of  the  probabiUty  of  Mexican  attack  on 
Texas  while  the  consideration  of  the  annexation  plan  was 
proceeding,  the  strengthening  of  the  American  army  in 
Louisiana  was  perfectly  justifiable,  if  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was.  As  the  independence  of  the  Texan  Republic 
had  been  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  for  ei^t  years  or  more,  and  as  the  Texans 
had  been  governing  themselves  all  that  time  without  any 
adequate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  reconquer  her 
lost  province,  the  rightfulness  of  annexation  would  seem 
to  be  beyond  the  line  of  argument.  As  to  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  lay  between  that  province  and  Texas, 
if  Mexico  made  war  on  the  United  States  on  account  of  this 
perfectly  justifiable  annexation,  then  those  provinces  might 
be  considered  in  the  Ught  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expendi- 
ture which  Mexico  would  force  upon  the  United  States,  and 
in  that  point  of  view  the  seizure  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  would  be  right  and  proper. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  Texans  were  going 
to  vote  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  Taylor  made 
preparation  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  new  State 
and,  by  the  end  of  July,  1845,  found  himself  with  regulars. 
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infantry  and  artillery,  in  camp  at  Corpus  Christi  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Nueces  River,  and 
soon  afterward  he  was  joined  by  a  cavalry  force.  In 
October,  he  suggested  to  the  government  at  Washington 
that  an  advance  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be 
advisable  for  military  reasons.*  The  Mexicans  viewed  with 
astonishment  this  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  —  for  the  moment  Taylor 
crossed  the  Sabine,  he  was  within  Mexican  territory  accord- 
ing to  Mexican  belief.  They  determined  to  resist,  and  to 
attack  the  invader.  To  do  this,  money  was  appropriated 
by  the  revolutionary  government  then  in  power  and  soldiers 
were  sent  to  Matamoros,  a  town  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  And  so  matters 
were  in  the  autumn  of  1S45. 

The  winter  of  1845-1846  saw  two  most  extraordinary 
diplomatic  or  quasi-diplomatic  transactions.  The  adminis- 
tration wanted  Texas  and  California,  but  it  did  not  want 
war,  for  it  was  quite  uncertain  what  position  the  people 
would  take  on  the  matter,  and  the  influence  of  military 
victories  or  defeats  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  exceedingly  dubious.  Polk  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  secure  a  peaceable  settlement.  At  the 
moment  there  was  no  American  representative  in  Mexico, 
but  an  assurance  was  given  by  the  authorities  there 
that  an  American  minister  would  be  received  by  the  govern- 
ment. John  Shdell,  a  New  Yorker  living  in  New  Orleans, 
was  appointed  envoy  to  Mexico  to  settle  all  the  disputes  with 
that  coimtry  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  could.  When  he  got 
there  the  existing  government  was  tottering.  It  was^unable 
even  to  appear  to  yield  to  American  pressure.  It  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  dilemma  by  asserting  that  it  had  agreed  to 

■  Bim*t  DoeiMMnl  No.  60.  30tli  Cong.,  Irt  Seas.,  ji.  107. 
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receive  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  on  the  Texas  question 
and  an  envoy  had  been  sent  to  settle  everything.'  Slidell 
and  the  Washington  government  exhibited  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  but  without  reward,  for  a  new  Mexican  regime 
refused  to  receive  any  diplomatic  representative  from  the 
United  States,  no  matter  what  he  was  called. 

At  this  time  Santa  Anna  was  living  in  exile  at  Havana. 
In  February,  1846,  A.  J.  Atocha  appeared  at  Washington 
and  sought  the  President.  Polk  received  him  and  was  led 
to  believe  that  Santa  Anna,  if  he  could  again  find  himself 
in  Mexico,  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  about  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Atocha  had  any  right  to  act  in  any  way  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  fonner  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
but  Polk  fell  into  the  trap,  —  if  it  were  a  trap.  He  sent 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  to  Havana  to  find  out  the  facts. 
Mackenzie  was  a  naval  o£Scer  of  mark.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Santa  Anna  and  given  some  extraordinary  advice 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking  Mexico.  Meantime,  in 
January,  1846,  at  the  beginning  of  this  intrigue,  a  report 
came  from  SUdell  that  the  Mexican  government  refused 
to  receive  him  or  even  to  listen  to  him.  Thereupon,  it  was 
decided  to  reinforce  diplomacy  by  arms.  Taylor  was 
ordered '  (January  13,  1846)  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Commo- 
dore Conner  was  directed  to  take  his  fleet  to  Vera  Cruz,'  — 
and  later  was  instructed  to  permit  Santa  Anna  to  pass 

I  Smith's   War   viitk   Mtxieo,   i.   95  offidaJ    comepoDdence    to    April    22, 

and   fol..   436   Mid   tol. ;    and  G«orge  1846.    The    papen    Erom    that    data 

L.    Rivea'a    "Meiiean    Diplomacy   oa  to   December  29,  1S46,  are   on   pacea 

the  Eve  of  War  nith  the  United  States"  274-616:    and  the  followiiig  pae«  to 

in   American   Hittoricat   Reritw,    iviii,  760  relate  the  attempts  to  outfit  the 

276-294.     The   pap«rs  are  printed  in  eip«dition,  —  a  melancholy  story. 
tfouae  Doeument.   No.  60.  30th  Cong.,  'See  P.  S.  P.  Conner's  articlM  on 

Ist  Sess..  pp.  11-70.  Commodore    Conner    in     The     Unittd 

■ffouM    Doeummt,    No.    60,    aoth  Service  magaiine  for  1894,  1896,  1S96, 

Cong.,    let   Seas.,    p.   90.     Pages    79-  1S9T,  and  see  also  Tht  Ktniektriocktr 

148    of    this    document    contain    the  fur  1847. 
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through  the  blockading  squadron,  —  but  he  could  not  have 
prevented  the  entrance  of  that  redoubtable  personage  into 
Mexico,  if  he  had  tried.  The  march  of  Taylor  and  the 
appearance  of  warships  off  Vera  Cruz  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  Mexican  rulers.  The  Rio  Grande  was  a  long  way 
off  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ultia  in  front  of  Vera 
Cruz  WEB  believed  to  be  impregnable,  for  it  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  since  the  French  battered  it  eight  years 
before.  Finally,  it  was  inconceivable  to  the  Mexican  mind 
that  the  British  would  permit  the  Americans  to  work  their 
will  in  Texas  and  in  California,  and  the  Mexicans  did  not 
believe  that  the  Americans  would  fight. 

In  March,  1846,  Taylor  with  his  troops  reached  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  Matamoros  and  began  the  construction  of 
a  fort.  As  to  Taylor  *  and  his  doings  in  Texas  and  Mexico 
great  contrariety  of  opinion  has  developed.  Many  persons 
have  believed  that  his  victories  were  won  by  the  display 
of  high  military  qualities  in  spite  of  the  lukewarm  support 
of  the  administration  at  Washington  and  the  removal  of  his 
best  troops  to  carry  on  the  Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City  cam- 
paign. It  was  this  belief,  coupled  with  a  certain  rugged 
charm,  that  made  Zachary  Taylor  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  a  later  day,  historical  students  have  insisted 
that  Taylor  was  devoid  of  any  knowledge  of  warfare  on  any 
scale  beyond  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  They  assert 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  find  out  what  the  enemy  was  doing 
and  issued  practically  no  orders.*  Undoubtedly,  Taylor 
surprised  bis  contemporaries.     Charles  Elliot,  the  British 

>  A  diecnmiDBtmg  memoir  by  W3-  0,  1846,  that  duriiig  the  B»tUe  of  Pato 

liam    H.    Samson   is    prefixed   Ui    the  Alto  he  was  "at  the  side  of  Oeneral 

LeUtrt    cf    Zackary    Taj/tor   front    the  Taylor,  and  communicatiDg  his  orders." 

BaiUe-FiMt     of     Ae     Mexican     War  Id  a  later  letter,  he  steted  that  Tay-    . 

(from  tha  Bixby  CoUectioD,  Rocbeeter,  lot  did  Dot  make  the  use  of  the  bd- 

1908).  gineeis  and  other  members  of  his  staff 

■  Oeneral   Meade,  who  was  theD  a  that  he   might  have   done.    See   Lift 

lieutenatit,  wrote  to  his  wife  od  May  and  Letters  of  O.  O.  Meade,  i,  60, 101. 
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representative  in  Texas,  declared  that  Taylor  had  too  fe-w 
soldiers  to  do  anything,  that  too  few  of  those  he  had  were 
c&vahy,  and  that  his  artillery  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  needs  and  could  not  be  effectively  used  in  the  Texan 
climate.  It  has  heen  said  that  although  Taylor  was  a 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  he  had  passed  the  best  yeare  of 
bis  life  in  army  posts  on  the  frontier,  superintending  the 
petty  details  of  his  command  and  failing  to  improve  him- 
self in  military  science.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Taylor 
was  deficient  in  book  learning  and  had  never  exercised 
thousands  of  soldiers  together.  It  seems  true,  also,  that  he 
undervalued  foreknowledge  of  the  enemies'  numbers  and 
movements.  On  the  other  side,  every  one  admits  that  he 
was  a  man  of  unsurpassed  courage  and  had  the  invaluable 
quality  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  him.  He  had  no  brilliant  staff  about  him,  and  his 
vigorous  language  attracted  attention  at  the  time  and  has 
been  repeated  often  since.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  where 
a  military  commander  exhibits  a  fairly  long  line  of  victories 
achieved  under  perilous  circumstances,  there  must  have 
been  something  in  him  of  the  soldier,  that  he  must  have 
issued  orders,  and  have  known  what  he  was  about.  Any 
modem  student  of  the  campaigns  of  1846  to  1848  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  while  so  near  to  our  own  time, 
they  were  conducted  as  to  transportation  and  intelligence 
with  about  the  same  facilities  as  General  Washington  had 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Moreover,  the  distances  in 
Mexico  and  in  Texas  were  greater  thap  they  seem  to  be  on  a 
map,  and  the  Mexicans,  whatever  their  fighting  qualities 
may  have  been,  possessed  a  mobility  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  had  not  experienced 
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it.  One  trouble  in  assessing  Taylor's  deeds  arises  from  the 
fact  that  his  reports  were  written  by  Major  Bliss,  his  able 
adjutant,  and  later  his  son-in-law,  who  resembled  so  closely 
in  some  ways  the  modem  publicity  agent  that  students  have 
not  regarded  them  as  stating  the  actual  facts. 

Taylor's  base  after  he  reached  the  Rio  Grande  was 
Point  Isabel,  which  was  the  port  of  Matamoros,  because  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  was  veiy  un- 
certain.' Taylor  blockaded  the  Rio  Grande  because  the 
Mexican  commander  refused  him  facilities  to  gather  supplies. 
There  was  a  curious  hesitation  on  both  sides  to  bring  matters 
to  a  decision,  but  finally  General  Arista,  the  Mexican  com- 
mander at  Matamoros,  was  spurred  to  activity  by  the 
authorities  at  Mexico  City.  An  officer  of  the  American 
army  was  murdered,  reconnoitering  parties  were  attacked, 
and  one  of  these,  commanded  by  Captain  Thornton,  was 
captured  by  the  Mexicans  after  several  soldiers  had  been 
killed.  This  was  on  April  25,  1846.  The  report  of  the 
encounter  reached  Washington  on  May  9.  Two  days  later, 
President  Polk  informed  Congress  that  war  exists  and  that 
American  blood  had  been  shed  on  American  soil  by  the 
Mexicans.*  On  May  13,  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  accept  volunteers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which 
exists  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  thus  recognized  a  status  of 
war.'  Meantime,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  that  month,  Taylor 
had  won  two  battles. 

>  Go   the   geogrsphicel   relatioiu   of  agenU  Ot  the  United  Stktsa.     Id  tliii 

these  places  see  J,  A.  Stevens's  VoUqr  they    are   informed    that    MmIco    has 

of  tilt  Bio.Grttndt,  1-6.  "mistAken   our  forbearance  for   piuO- 

•  Richardson's  Mettaot*  and  Paptrt,  laninity.  Enoourased,  prot»b[y,  by 
iv,  437.  this    miaapprehennon.    her    army    has 

*  StatattM  at  Larot.  iz,  9.  On  M^  at  length  passed  the  Dd  Norte,  —  has 
14,  1846.  a  printed  "ConGdential  invaded  the  territory  ot  our  country. — 
Circular"  was  sisued  by  Jamee  Bu-  and  has  shed  Amerioan  blood  upon  the 
ehanan    and    tent    to    the    diplomatio  American  mU.  ...     In  «ODveninc  on 
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Throughout  i,iie  campaign,  Taylor's  anxieties  were  mainly 
concerned  with  transportation  and  supplies.  He  was  at 
Fort  Brown  with  his  little  army  and  his  supplies  were  at 
Point  Isabel,  twenty-seven  miles  away.  Possibly  in  view  of 
a  threatened  Mexican  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Taylor 
took'  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Point  Isabel  for 
the  purpose  of  escorting  these  supplies  across  the  country 
to  Fort  Brown.  It  was  at  this  point  of  time  that  Arista 
passed  the  river  and,  finding  Taylor  gone,  pursued  him. 
At  the  moment,  Taylor  was  on  his  way  back  with  the  supply 
train.  The  two  forces  came  together  on  the  8th  of  May  at 
Palo  Alto.  The  combat  was  a  most  surprising  one.  The 
Mexicans  reUed  upon  the  cavalry  and  the  lance.  When 
they  advanced  to  the  charge,  they  were  met  by  an  artillery 
fire  of  an  intensity  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of.  Their 
ranks  stood  fast,  men  being  shot  down  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  safe  distance  from  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  cannon  balls  were  propelled  by  such  poor 
powder  that  they  fell  early  to  the  earth  and  proceeded  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  American  ranks,  their  progress 
being  so  slow  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  easy  to  avoid 
them.  A  prairie  fire,  which  disconcerted  the  Mexican 
plans,  and  a  flank  attack  completed  the  affair.  Night  fell, 
and  when  morning  dawned  the  Mexicans  were  not  in  their 
positions.  Taylor,  thereupouj^  resumed  his  march  and 
some  miles  farther  on  came  across  the  Mexicans  near  a 
ravine  known  as  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Here,  again,  the 
same  story  was  repeated.'  The  American  soldier  as  a  fighter 
was  so  superior  to  the  Mexican,  that  the  resistance  of  the 

the  objects  and  'purixwei  of  thB  wsr,  CoUeotioa)  p.   1.     In  the  "Appendix" 

you  will  be  guided  by  the  BentiineDU  to  this  volume  is  a  letter  from  Tay- 

eipreosed   in   the   Prendent's  meaaace  lor  to  Buehaaan,  defendins  his  cam- 

•od   this  dispatch."     Larldn   Mas.   in  paigns,  —  but  very  likely  it  was  writtmi 

the  Bancroft  Library.  by  his  future  soD-in-law. 
'LcUcr*  of  Zachani   Taytor   (Bixby 
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latter  broke  down  and  ended  in  flight  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
across  it.  In  these  two  engagements  Taylor  had  about 
2000  men  and  the  Mexicans  numbered  at  least  twice  as  many. 
The  losses  were  out  of  all  proportion,  Taylor  reporting  170, 
of  whom  only  38  were  killed,  and  Arista  having  lost  according 
to  his  own  accounts  800  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and 
according  to  Taylor  probably  twice  as  many  at  least.' 

One  thing  that  had  induced  the  Mexicans  to  attack  the 
American  soldiers  had  been  the  strong  probability  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  a  hoped- 
for  armed  intervention  by  the  latter  power  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  British  travellers  and  writers  for 
years  had  lost  few  opportunities  of  saying  unpleasant  things 
about  "the  people  of  the  States,"  *  and  the  governments  at 
Washington  and  London  exhibited  determination  to  main- 
tain their  respective  positions  as  to  the  Oregon  country. 
Beginning  in  Adams's  time,'  successive  American  govern- 
ments had  proposed  to  divide  Oregon  by  extending  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  line  had  been  adopted  in  1818  as  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  face  of  it,  the 
proposition  to  extend  this  line  westward  to  the  Pacific 

1  Smith's  War  mlh  Mmco,  1.  169,  T\t  DomaUc  Mannen   ^  the    Amtri- 

176,  466.     Meade  wiitiDB  to  hu  wife  can*   that  wh   publiehed   at  QluBOw 

on  May  9.  reported  nmewbat  differ-  m  1836.   uid  cWle/ Dickeoa'a  ,4meri- 

ent   fiEunia.     On    May    IS,   he  stated  eon  Nota  and  Martin  ChvttitwU  that 

the  American  force  at   2000  and  the  came  out  in  the  lS40'i  added  to  the 

Mexican  at  between  fiOOO  and  7000'  flame  of  iDdiKDatio&.     A  rather  clumsy 

Meade's  Lift  and  LtOeri.  i,  81,  83.  attempt  at  retaliation  waa  Tfit  Slavt- 

'  Justin  H.  Rmith  sets  forth  the  atti-  holder  Abroad;    or  Billy  BucJt's   Visit, 

tude  of  the  British  in  theee  years  in  with   hi*    Matter,    to   England   (Pbila> 

the  ProceaHnoi   of   the    MaaBochusetla  delphia.  1860)  detailing  in  the  form  of 

Historical  Society  for  June,  1S14.  and  letters  from   "I>r.   Jones  of  Qeorgia" 

at  greater  length  in  his  TFar  teil^  JIfeTteo,  murden  and  other   crimes  that   were 

ch.xxxv.  found  in  ■  file  of  oontomporary  Enc- 

Bxeerpte  from  the  writbiga  of  Mrs.  lish  newspapers. 

TroUope,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  other  'See   Clay's   letlm   to   Gallatin   ol 

Brilieh   visitors   may   conveniently   be  June   19,   1S26.   in     Botut   Document, 

found  in  a  lii^^iege  booklet  entitled  No.  199,  2(Hb  Cong.,  Ist  Sen. 
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seemed  reasonable.  When  one  looked  into  it  closely, 
however,  it  was  found  to  deprive  the  British  of  all  partici- 
pation in  the  trade,  of  the  Columbia  River  basin,  of  the 
navigation  of  Puget  Sound,  and  to  deprive  them  of  any 
control  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  British  refused 
again  and  again  to  accept  this  proposition.  At  one  time 
Tyler  and  Webster  seemed  willing  to  yield  so  far  aa  to  give 
the  British  the  northern  part  of  the  Columbia  basin  on 
consideration  of  their  not  opposing  the  acquisition  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  northern  California  by  the  Americans. 
Nothing  came  of  this  and  the  American  government  returned 
to  its  old  position.  In  his  Inaugural  Message,  Poik  de- 
clared that  we  had  a  good  title  to  all  of  Oregon.  As  the 
British  had  refused  all  offers  of  compromise,  he  withdrew 
them  and  in  December,  1845,  suggested  the  ending  of  the 
joint  occupation.  '  In  April,  1846,  the  notice  was  given  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  stood  face  to  face  on  the 
Oregon  question.'  Buchanan  feared  that  this  action  would 
bring  on  war  between  the  two  countries.  Polk  stood  firm. 
He  declared  that  the  way  to  deal  with  John  Bull  was  to 
look  him  straight  in  the  eye.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bu- 
chanan was  reassured,  but  the  event  justified  Folk's  position. 
The  English  government  could  not  involve  that  country 
in  war  with  the  United  States  because  the  voters  would  not 
have  stood  behind  it.  At  first  Aberdeen  suggested  arbi- 
tration, but  no  one  in  America  exhibiting  any  interest  in 
that  plan,  he  recurred  to  a  hint  that  Edward  Everett,  the 
American  minister  at  London,  had  let  fall  some  time  before 
and  directed  the  British  representative  at  Washington  to 


'  Two  related  ospecbi  at  the  Oregon 
tDHtter  Me  treated  in  Schafer's  "Tbe 
British  Attitude  toward  the  Oreson 
QuMtion"  in  American  Hittorieai  Re- 
nne.  xvi,  273-399,  and  in  L.  B.  Shii>- 


pee'a  "Federal  Relationa  of  Oreson" 
in  the  Qvaritrlji  of  the  Oregon  Hiitori- 
cal  Bodety,  liz.  gS,  189.  283.  Both 
articlea  are  abundantly  «li)pli«d  with 
dtAtiona. 
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suggest  that  the  dividing  line  should  be  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  continent  and  Vancouver's  Island 
and  through  that  channel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  also 
laid  down  the  condition  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
should  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Polk  at  once  saw  the  bearing  of  this  new  attitude  of  the 
British  government  on  the  Mexican  War.'  Moreover,  he 
had  become  convinced  that  the  British  by  making  actual 
settlements  in  the  country  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
had  acquired  rights  by  settlement  in  that  region,*  similar 
to  those  that  the  United  States  had  acquired  south  of  that 
parallel.  After  what  he  had  said  in  bis  Inaugural,  he  could 
hardly  give  way  on  his  own  part.  He  therefore  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  Senate  and  asked  its  advice  as  to 
whether  he  should  negotiate  on  the  terms  proposed.  After 
two  days'  debate  the  Senate  advised  him  to  do  so.  Three 
days  later,  on  June  15,  1846,  the  treaty  was  signed  and  was 
promptly  ratified.'  Two  weeks  after  this,  but  of  course 
before  the  news  of  the  actual  settlement  reached  England, 
Aberdeen  addressed  a  note  to  Bankhead,  the  British  minister 
in  Mexico,  declining  to  interfere  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  He  had  repeatedly  warned .  the  Mexican 
nation  of  the  danger  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  "wilful 

■See   Poik'B   Measase   of  June   10.  contemplated  in  the  treaty.     In  1871, 

1846,    in    RichordBon's    Mtnagu    and  the  (jueatioii  wtt  reterred  to  the  Ger- 

Papen,   iv,   449,  and  Polk'a  Diarj/.   i.  man  Emperor  aa  arbiter  (TreaHa  and 

62-66,  244-253,  467.     For  the  executive  Cimvtntumt.  426).     He  decided  in  favor 


prDc«edingf  ■»«  Joianal  of  tiit  Senate,  of   the   United   StAtea   in    1872.     The 

"Appendix,"   pp.   647,  651.  documente  relating  to  this  controveny 

■  Polk'i  Diary,  i,  p.  70.  were   brought   toBethsT   in    1873    and 

'Senalt  DocamatU,   No*.   476,   489  printed  by  order  of  Fttriiament  under 

(29tli  Cone..   iBt  Seaa.) ;    Trtatitt  and  the  general  title  ot  Norlh-WtH  Ameri- 

Coniwnftona   (ed.    1873),   p.   37S.    The  can     Water     Boundary     (A.-O.).     For 

Polk  end  of  the  story  iB  in  hia  Diary,  an  Elnglitfi  view  o(  the  queation,  aee 

(index  under  "Oregon").  Viscount  Milton's  Bulory  14  Ikt  Sa» 

It  proved  to  be  a  diScnilt  matter  to  Jvan  Water  Boundary  Qusition  (Lon- 

deddepreciaely  whatwaathe"atMQnal"  don,  1S6B). 
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contempt  of  that  warning"  that  it  had  plunged  headlong 
down  the  precipice.  If  Great  Britain  intervened,  it  would 
mean  war  with  the  United  States.  He  directed  Bankhead 
to  make  this  decision  known  in  "explicit but courteousterms" 
to  the  Mexican  government.  Bankhead  was  also  directed 
to  assure  it  that  Great  Britain  by  "friendly  interposition" 
would  be  willing  to  save  Mexico  as  far  as  might  yet  be  possi- 
ble from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  policy  that  successive 
Mexican  governments  had  pursued  toward  Texas  and  the 
United  States. 

Relying  on  the  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna  and  anxious  to 
avoid  war,  President  Polk  made  one  more  effort  for  a  peace- 
able settlement.     Early  in  August,  1846,  he  asked  Congress 
to  give  him  money  to  purchase  territory  from  Mexico.' 
When  this  matter  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  amend  the  ree- 
olution  by  providing  "as  an  express  and  fundamental  con- 
dition to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico" 
shall  ever  i 
Wilmot  waf 
Democrat,  j 
introduce  it 
the  House  p 
would  have 
Senator  pro 
termination 
generally  a 
motive  was 
Mexico  wit 

'  Folk's  Diar, 
dent  eupbemis 
mooey  "to  faci 
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project  was  dead ;  but  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  moved  again 
and  again,  whenever  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  from  Mexico  came  up.  On  August  16  Santa  Anna 
appeared  off  Vera  Cruz  and  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  blockading  squadron. 

Meantime,  California  had  been  occupied  by  American 
naval  forces,  although  this  was  not  known  at  Washington 
until  September.  The  settlements  of  the  whites  in  Cali- 
fornia were  few  in  number  and  of  small  extent  in  area  and 
population.  There  were  a  few  houses  at  San  Diego,  a  pueblo 
or  village  at  Los  Angeles,  another  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  a 
small  town  at  Monterey,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  government.  At  San  Francisco,  farther  north,  there  was 
a  dilapidated  mission  and  at  Sonoma  a  small  collection  of 
houses  around  the  seat  of  General  Vallejo,  who  was  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  Hispano-Mexican-Califomian 
in  the  whole  country.  Sutter's  Fort  near  the  confluence 
of  the  American  Fork  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  was  at  the  strategic  point  of  the  overland  route 
from  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 
Two  thousand  would  probably  have  included  every  human 
being  possessing  an  appreciable  amount  of  Caucasian  blood  ' 
in  all  Alta  California,  or  California,  as  we  always  term  it. 
In  the  valleys  between  the  ranges  of  mountains  that  roughly 
parallel  the  coast  there  were  ranches  of  huge  extent,  pas- 
turing thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  and  large  flocks  of 

"The  Orium  of  the  Wilmot  Pioviso"  ComapoDdenoe."   Pt.   U,   Dea.   66.   p. 

in    Amedcan    HiBtorical    AMOciation's  9S,  gives  the  populsUon  of  Calitorais 

Aeporl  for  1911,  vol.  i.  189-195.    The  in  1846  at  16,000  vid  1000  foraigiiera. 

viewa    of   a   Southern    Whis   oan    be  Dr.  Marsh  in  a  letter  to  Lewii  Can, 

fouDil  in  Setrtliont  from  the  Speecha  written   io    1846,  eatimatra  it  at  7700, 

-  and  Wrilingt  of  Hon,  Thomat  L.  Ctinf-  Elliott's   lUutlraiioru   of   Conjra   Cotia 

man,  197.     Polk's  vien  ia  given  in  his  Count]/,   p.   S,   6.     Pondbly  the  differ- 

Diarv,  ii.  75,  etc.  ence   in   figurea   reflects   the   effort  to 

■  Mary    Floyd    Williams's    "Intro,  separate  the  pure-blooded  whiles  from 

duction'-'   to   her    Vioitanct   CommiUtt  the  Indian  and  mixed  popuUtioD. 
<t/  I8SI,     Lsrkin  in  hi*  Ma.  "Official 
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sheep.  The  inaccessibility  of  California  by  land  from 
Mexico  and  the  tremendous  distances  in  California  itself 
made  administration  so  difficult  that  it  was  practically 
independent  of  Mexico  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  itself 
subdivided  into  three  quasi-independent  areas.  The  revenue 
was  derived  from  duties  on  imports  which  were  so  high  that 
the  inducement  to  smuggling  was  great.  There  was  a 
governor  in  California  who  was  generally  some  broken-down 
Mexican  politician  who  came  with  a  small  band  of  soldiers 
whom  the  local  writers  generally  stigmatized  as  convicts. 
The  military  commander  in  California  was  usually  at  swords' 
points  with  the  governor,  although  the  two  ordinarily 
lived  so  far  apart  that  there  was  not  much  actual  collision 
between  them.  When  one  realizes  the  tremendous  difficulty 
of  getting  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  before  the 
days  of  railroads  one  has  gone  far  toward  realizing  the  facts 
of  early  California  history.  Furthermore,  in  three  months 
of  the  year  there  is  oftentimes  so  much  rain  that  the  streams 
became  swollen  and  the  roadways  impassable.  The  people 
of  each  settlement  and  each  ranch  lived  their  own  lives  as 
much  cut  off  from  one  another  and  from  the  world  as  if 
they  were  inhabitants  of  separate  islands. 

When  Dana  was  on  the  coast  in  1835-1836,  there  were  few 
Americans  in  California,  although  there  were  some  at  each 
of  the  four  towns  or  villages  from  Monterey  southward. 
There  were  also  some  British  subjects,  a  few  Frenchmen, 
and  fewer  Germans,  but  put  all  together,  the  foreigners 
offered  no  occasion  for  jealousy  to  the  native  Califomians. 
The  dislike  of  outsiders  appears  in  1840  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  what  is  known  as  the  Graham  Affair.  It  seems  that 
Isaac  Graham,  an  American,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
wrong  political  leader.  He  and  certain  others,  among  them 
some  Englishmen,  were  seized  by  the  governor  and  sent  by 
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sea  to  Mexico,  but  were  released  through  the  intercession 
of  the  American  and  British  representatives  in  Mexico  and 
some  of  them  returned  to  California,  with  more  or  less 
promise  of  compensation  for  their  sufferings  and  losses.' 
The  Graham  Affair  was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself, 
but  the  memory  of  it  gave  point  to  American  suspicion  of 
Califomian  good  faith  in  the  next  half  dozen  years.  In 
1832,  Thomas  0.  Larkin  opened  a  store  at  Monterey.  He 
was  a  Massachusetts  man  who  had  failed  in  business  in 
South  Carolina,  but  had  somewhere  acquired  facility  in 
intercourse  with  men  of  varying  nationalities  and  opinions. 
He  speedily  secured  the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the 
different  cliques  in  California,  standing  well  with  the 
American  traders,  the  Commandante  of  the  Califomians, 
the  Governor  General,  and  the  native  ranchers.  He  sup- 
plied them  all  with  goods  on  credit  and  talked  politics  with 
tbem.^  In  1844,  he  was  appointed  American  consul  at 
Monterey,  and  this  official  position  enabled  him  to  extend 
his  trade  and  his  influence. 

After  1840,  American  trappers,  traders,  and  settlers 
appeared  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  One  party  of  trappers 
came  over  the  San  Bernardino  pass.  They  had  been  taking 
fur-bearing  animals  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and 
having  exhausted  their  supplies  came  down  to  the  coast. 
While  there  they  caught  sea  otters  without  a  license  or 

>  3«e  T.  H.  Hittell's  HitUrry  ixf  Cali-  h«ld  under  granta  Irom  the  Medean 

famia.  h,  272.  and  Rivea'a  Uniltd  Stata  or   C(difonii»o    «uthoritiM.     For   mv- 

and  Mexico,  ii,  32.  36.  37.  eral   entries   to   this   effect,   I   am  in- 

'In  1844  it  Hppeon,  from  h  state-  debted  to  Mr.  Owen  C.  Coy  ol  the 
ment  in  the  "Larkin  Manuecripta"  California  Historical  Survey.  A  bto- 
that  he  had  loaned  to  the  governor  and  graphical  aketoh  of  Larkiii  forma 
commandante  of  "this  department"  "Appendix  1"  to  R.  W.  Kelaey's 
no  leas  than  13700,  some  of  it  at  12  "The  United  States  Consulate  in  Cali- 
per eent  interest,  tt  is  also  fairly  tomia"  in  the  PuNwoJunu  of  (ha 
certain  from  entries  in  his  papers  and  Academy  of  Pacifio  Coast  History,  i, 
in  the  California  local  records  that  No.  S.  An  account  of  the  "Lukin 
Larldn  was  largely  intcreeted  in  lands  Fapets"  is  in  ibid.,  i,  p.  104. 
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permission  of  any  kind  from  any  Mexican  authority.  They 
were  arrested,  but  after  some  detention  they  were  released. 
The  story  is  expressive  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  fron- 
tiersman toward  the  Califomian.  The  first  large  American 
party  reached  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  1843.  It  came 
overiand  and  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  persons 
who  had  originally  migrated  from  New  England  and  New 
York  to  the  Northwest,  and  then  had  determined  for  no 
apparent  reason  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  of  them 
found  employment  on  the  ranches  or  in  the  towns,  and 
others  "squatted"  on  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's 
Fort  and  in  the  country  to  the  northward.  In  the  next 
two  years,  1844  and  1845,  other  bands  arrived  in  California. 
Apparently  there  was  no  concert  of  action  between  them 
and  they  had  no  other  motive  for  migration  than  the 
difiiculty  of  making  a  living  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  of  .financial  stress  that  followed  the  panic  of  1837. 
By  the  beginning  of  1846  there  were  at  least  five  hundred 
Americans  in  California,  including  in  that  number  all  who 
had  come  from  the  United  States,  whether  they  were  natives 
or  immigrants  from  abroad.  Their  numbers  were  not 
lai^e,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  small  numerical  strength 
of  the  native  Califomiana  and  their  wide  dispersal  along  five 
hundred  miles  from  Sonoma  to  San  Diego,  the  presence  of 
even  so  few  Americans  settled  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Sutter's  Fort  was  likely  to  arouse  apprehension  among 
the  rulers  of  the  land. 

For  years  the  Califomians  had  been  practically  indepen- 
dent, and  about  the  only  bond  they  had  with  the  Mexicans 
was  their  racial  affinity.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  had  been  throwing  out 
suggestions  of  the  advisability  of  independence  from  Mexico 
and  of  cooperation  with  the  country  of  the  speaker.     James 
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Alexander  Forbes,  the  British  ageat  io  CaUfomia,  was 
appealed  to  by  a  body  of  influential  Calif  omians  who  asked 
him  whether  their  country  could  be  "received  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain?"  He  replied  that  he  was 
unauthorized  to  enter  into  any  such  affair.  He  reported 
the  matter  to  his  superiors  who,  in  turn,  reported  to  Aber- 
deen. On  December  31,  1844,  the  British  foreign  secretary 
repUed  '  that  Her  Majesty's  government  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  insurrectionary  movement  in  CaUfomia; 
nor  did  they  desire  their  agents  there  to  encourage  such 
movements,  for  that  would  be  contrary  to  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  England.  If  Cahfomia  threw  oEf  the  Mexican  yoke, 
it  would  be  of  importance  to  Great  Britain  that  that  coun- 
try should  not  assume  any  tie  "which  might  prove  inimical 
to  British  interests."  He  wrote,  however,  that  the  Cali- 
fomians  might  be  informed  that  "Great  Britain  would  view 
with  much  dissatisfaction  the  establishment  of  a  protectoral 
power  over  California  by  any  other  foreign  state."  This 
letter  reached  Forbes  in  May,  1845,  and  must  have  been  very 
discouraging.  Sir  George  Seymour  then  commanded  the 
British  naval  forces  on  the  western  American  coast.  He 
took  very  little  interest  in  California  before  1846.  At 
the  time  the  French  were  active  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Seymour's  principal  task  seems  to  have  been  to 
watch  them  and  also  to  oppose  any  Kussian  intrigues  look- 
ing to  settlement  below  54'*  40'.'  In  December,  1845, 
Seymour  was  at  Valparaiso  with  his  vessels  after  a  visit  to 

<  E.    D.    Adama'a   Brituh   Ititeratt  *  Wlwn  the  RuMdana  withdrew  fioin 

and  AetiviUa  tn  Texat.  247.    A  yew  the  Oregon  country  »fter  the  treatie* 

and   a   half  later,   on   May   14,    1S46.  of  1824  and  1825,  they  had  retained  * 

Abel    Steams   wrote   to   Lwkin   from  poat  on   Bodega  Bay.   aome  aity  or 

"Angelea"    that    he    waa    "certain"  aerenty  milea  to  the  northward  of  tiiB 

that    overturea    had    been    made    by  Oolden  Gate.     Thia  atation  had  been 

British  acents  to  the   Boreminrat  of  the  cauae  of  eonatant  eipenae  to  the 

California  to  declare  He  independenpe  BuaaiBna  and  they  had  gladly  diapoaed 

and  plare  itaelf  under  the  protectian  -  '    -    " 
of  Great  Britain.     "LarkiD  Mas." 
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Honolulu  and  the  Friendly  Islands.  From  that  place  he 
addressed  a  letter  (March,  1846)  to  the  Admiralty  asking 
for  an  increased  force.  He  thought  tbat  war  with  the 
United  States  was  possible,  and  he  may  have  been  led  to 
write  this  letter  by  the  recent  increase  of  the  American 
naval  force  in  the  Pacific.  In  Jxme,  1846,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  London.  Tlie  Admiralty  refused  to  grant  any 
increase  unless  the  government  would  guarantee  a  larger 
naval  appropriation.  The  Foreign  Office  was  appealed  to 
and  repUed  that  no  material  change  in  the  Pacific  squadron 
was  necessary  because  there  was  no  probability  of  war  with 
the  United  States.'  In  the  spring  of  1846  Seymour  had  no 
greater  strength  and  no  instructions  as  to  California  or 
Oregon.  In  May,  1846,  at  about  the  time  of  Falo  Alto,  he 
left  the  American  fleet  lying  at  anchor  o£f  Mazatlan  and 
steered  southward  one  hundred  miles  or  so  to  San  Bias.' 
He  was  there  on  June  8  when  the  American  squadron 
imder  Commodore  Stoat  left  Mazatlan  for  Monterey  in 
Alta  California.  The  story  of  French  activities  in  Cali- 
fornia is  even  more  vague.  It  is  said  that  Duflot  de  Mofras, 
an  attach^  of  the  French  legation  at  Mexico,  made  some  kind 
of  an  offer  of  "French  protection"  in  case  the  Califomiana 
Bet  up  for  themselves.  He  was  in  California  in  the  years 
1840-1842  and  wrote  two  volumes  *  on  his  travels,  —  but 
the  whole  matter  is  exceedingly  uncertain. 

In  October,  1845,  Larkin  had  been  appointed  confidential 
agent  by  President  Polk,  and  had  been  instructed  to  stir  up 
disaffection  among  the  Califomians  against  Mexico  and  to 

■  B.    D.    Adams's   BritUh   InltrttU 
.  .  .  >A  Ttxai.  ZS6. 

•Justin    H.    SmiUi    nmests    that      792. 
Seymour  went  to  Ssn  Bias  "to  wait  *  Eugine    Duflot    Ae    Mofrss'    £» 

for  orders"  (War  viih  iltxieo,  U  631).  pioroKcn  du  Ttrriloire  th  FOriotm, 
Josuih  Royoe  shoirs  oonflliudTriy  tlist  dca  CaliSontiet  tt  de  la  Utr  Vtrmnlk, 
no  "race  for  California"  or  onytiiiiiB  .  .  .  ISjO,  ISH  tt  184S  (2  vols.,  Puis, 
appioacbing    it    occuired,    in    "Light      1644,  with  an  AtlM). 
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induce  them  to  seek  annexation  with  the  United  States  or 
to  establish  their  independence  under  American  protection. 
By  this  time  Larkin  had  acquired  great  influence  with  the 
Cahfomians,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  power 
of  charm  and  animadversion.  He  had  been  intriguing 
with  the  Galifomians  for  some  time  and  thought  that  he 
had  made  sucb  an  impression  upon  them  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  century,  at  most,  they  would  of  their  own  accord  ask 
union  with  the  Americans  in  one  form  or  another.'  He  had 
been  interfered  with  in  hie  plans  of  conciliation  and  dis- 
affection by  two  American  officers,  Commodore  Ap  Catesby 
Jones  of  the  navy  and  Lieutenant  John  Charles  Fremont 
of  the  army.  Jones  was  on  the  coast  in  1842  with  a  small 
naval  force.  He  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  news  that  came 
to  him  of  exceedingly  disrespectful  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexicans  toward  the  United  States  and  of  unusual 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  British  fleet.  He  made  up  his 
mind  Th&t  the  British  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  Cali- 
fornia and  determined  to  forestall  them,  feeling  certain  that 
the  United  States  had  by  this  time  resented  the  Mexican 
insults  by  war.  He  sailed  to  Monterey,  landed  a  force, 
took  possession  of  the  fort  and  public  buildings,  and  hoisted 
the  American  flag.  After  he  bad  done  all  this  Larkin  showed 
him  the  most  recent  newspapers,  which  proved  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  still  outwardly 
friendly  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  aggressive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Indeed,  as  we  know  now, 
the  British  commodore  was  concerned  only  with  Russian 
and  French  movements  and  bad  no  thought  whatever  of 
seizing  CaUfomia.  Under  the  circumstances  the  only  thing 
tiiat  Ap  Catesby  Jones  could  do  was  to  haul  down  the  flag, 
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refimbark  his  men,  apologize  to  the  Mexican  authorities,' 
and  try  to  explain  matters  to  his  own  government. 

Fremont  was  a  more  eoigmatical  person  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful one.  He  was  a  South  Carolinian  of  mixed  parentage, 
his  father  being  a  Frenchman  and  his  mother  a  Virginian, 
and  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Savannah  in  Georgia.* 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Senator  Benton  and  thereby 
gained  powerful  backing  for  future  advancement.  In  1842, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  western  exploring  expeditioa 
and  in  the  following  years  led  two  more  expeditions  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  reports  were  well  written  and 
instructive.*  They  introduced  the  western  country  to  the 
American  people  and  thereby  gained  for  Fremont  the  title 
of  "the  PatRfinder,"  —  but  the  paths  that  he  described  had 
been  famihar  to  trappers  and  to  traders  before  he  ever  set 
eyes  on  them.  In  1843,  he  was  sent  on  his  third  expedition 
to  seek  the  best  route  to  the  Pacific  coast  south  of  Oregon. 
He  was  then  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army  and  he  had 
with  him  paid  employees  of  the  United  States,  some  thirty 
in  number.  The  expedition  running  out  of  supplies,  Fr6- 
mont  in  Januaiy,  1846,  visited  Monterey  and  asked  per- 
mission of  Commandante-General  Castro  to  secure  the 
necessary  supphes  and  equipment  for  his  return  to  the 

'  Jesse  S.   Reeves  in  his  American 
Diplemacv     under     Tyler     and     Polk, 

106.  says  that  had  Jones  "been  right  *  Fr6mont'B     repoHs 

in  his  oonjecture  be  might  have  been  peditiona    of     1842    and     1843     wore 

k  preeurBor  of  Dewey;    the  conqueror  printed  by  order  of  Uie  Senate  in  1S45 

of  California  and  a  hero  in  our  nsTal  (Senate  Doeu-meTit,  No.  174,  38tb  Cong., 

history,"  2ad  Bess.)  and  ijao  in  the  same  year 

■  Fremont's  career  either  attracted  by    order    of    the    Rouse    (Doeumcne 

or  repelled  literary  men  a«  it  did  every  No.  166).     They  were  widely  reprinted 

ooe  else.     There  is  no  adequate  memoir  in   1846   and   in   1649.    His  NM*   of 

of  him.     Of  the  eampugn  lives,  John  TVomJ    in    Caii/amia    often    dted    as 

Bigelow's    is    by   far    the    l>eat.    The  Gtograjihioai  Memoir  upon  Upper  Cali- 

Brat  volume  of   the   Memoir*   of  My  fomia    was   dated    June,    IMS.      The 

Life  by  John  Charles   Frteumt  gSves  Fremont     narratives     were    reprinted 

his  own  account,  somewhat  di«ssed  up  with  Emory's  Otetlani  Joumtu  in  one 

by   his  wife,  and   illustrated  with   re-  convenient   double    columned    volume 

markahle  il«el  engr^vinv.     It  brings  at  New  York  in  1S49. 
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United  States.  Larkia  acted  as  intermediary,  but  there 
seemB  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding.  At  all  events,  a 
few  weeks  later  Fremont  reappeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monterey  with  his  whole  expedition.  The  Califomians 
were  alarmed ;  Castro  ordered  Fremont  away  and  got 
together  what  men  he  could  to  drive  him  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fremont,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Larkin 
to  retire  peacefully,  hoisted  the  American  flag  over  his 
camp  on  Gavilan  Mountain,  declared  himself  ready  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  then  marched  off  to  the  north. 

Fremont  had  proceeded  on  his  northward  march  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  Klamath  Lake,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
lieutenant  Gillespie  of  the  American  navy  with  des- 
patches and  letters.  Fremont  at  once  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's  Fort.  Gillespie  had  made  a 
remarkable  journey  from  Washington.  Leaving  the  capital 
early  in  November,  1845,  he  had  crossed  Mexico,  actually 
outrunning  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  He  probably 
brought  orders  to  Sloat  and  certainly  gave  a  communication 
to  Larkin  from  Buchanan,'  instructing  him  as  to  his  duties 
as  confidential  agent  of  the  President  in  Cahfomia.  After 
he  had  done  this,  Gillespie  pursued  Fremont  and  it  was 
after  their  meeting  that  Fremont  turned  back  from  the 
northward  journey.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Castro  em- 
bodied an  armed  expedition.  As  no  warUke  movement 
could  be  performed  in  California  without  horses,  he  sent  a 
party  across  the  Sacramento  River  to  secure  them  and  bring 
them  to  Monterey.  It  is  certain  that  what  Castro  had  in 
mind  was  a  conference,  more  or  less  preceded  by  warlike 
demonstrations  with  Governor  Pio  Pico  at  Los  Angeles  or 

■Thedwpatob  of  October  17,  1S46, .  Caiiloi^^"  fPublieation  at  the  Atsadeniy 

it  printod  from  the  copy  Nnt  by  ahip  of  Pmdfio  Cout  Biatory,  i.  No.  6,  p. 

around  Cape  Horn  in  R.  W.  Kelaey's  100). 
"The     United    StatM     Connilato     in 
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somewhere  between  that  place  and  Monterey.  The  Amer- 
ican settlers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  suspected  that  his 
design  was  to  drive  them  from  their  farms  and  prevent  the 
coming  in  of  any  more  immigrants  from  the  United  States.' 
They  had  some  ground  for  their  apprehension,  for  the 
Mexican  government  had  issued  stringent  orders  that  new 
settlers  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  that  those 
already  there  should  be  ejected.'  The  American  settlers 
had  no  legal  rights  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  the 
Graham  Affair  was  still  fresh  in  memory,  and  its  details  im- 
doubtedly  lost  nothing  in  passing  from  man  to  man,  espe- 
cially in  this  time  of  excitement.  Some  of  the  settlers 
dashed  down  upon  Castro's  men  as  they  were  proceeding 
southward  (June  10,  1846).  They  took  the  horses  from 
them,  but  permitted  the  officer  and  his  men  to  proceed  to 
Monterey.*  Four  days  later  (June  14,  1846)  a  party  of 
American  settlers,  twenty-five  to  forty  in  number,  rode  into 
Sonoma  at  break  of  day,  captured  General  Vallejo,  his 
brother,  his  son-in-law,  who  was  an  American  named  Jacob 
Leese,  and  some  others  and  sent  them  imder  a  guard  to 
Sutter's  Fort.  There  they  were  strictly  confined.  The  rest 
of  the  party  retained  possession  of  the  Califomian  village. 


>Aa  early  as  February  16.  1846, 
Dr.  Manh  wrote  to  Larkin  that  the 
ramon  of  mighty  events  had  induced 
him  to  leave  hia  farm.  "It  appears 
that  the  present  year  will  bring  great 
cbanses  over  the  face  of  California." 

>On  December  2,  1845,  the  Min- 
ister of  Exterior  Relations  at  Mexico 
City  wrot«  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Department  of  California  that,  al- 
though "strangers"  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Sacramento  River. 
be  hoped  the  Governor  would  "re- 
double hia  precautions  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  those  strangers,"  The 
Monteres  Califomian  at  August  29, 
1840,  has  a  long  account  of  the  Bear 
Flag  War  which  is  useful  as  giving  th« 


local  knowledge  of  that  time.  Re- 
ferring to  the  mBaiT  of  the  preceding 
June  it  aeeerts  that  "An  Indian" 
stated  that  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  armed  men  on  horBsback; 
were  advancing  up  the  Sacramento 
Valley  to  attack  Fremont.  There- 
upon the  Americans  rushed  from 
every  direction  to  assist  him.  Fuf- 
thennore,  it  waa  believed  tliat  Castro 
intended  to  build  a  tort  near  the  Bear 
River  Pass  "for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  ingress  of  the  expected 
enugratJon  from  the  United  States." 

'"New  Helvetia  Diary,  June  10, 
1846,"  and  the  Monitrtg  CatifomiitH, 
August  29,  1846. 
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One  of  them  —  William  B.  Ide  —  indited  a  proclamation 
somewhat  after  the  Mexican  manner  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  settlementB.  As  a  sign  of  their  new 
status  they  painted  a  bear  and  a  star  on  a  piece  of  white 
cotton  cloth  and  hoisted  this  "Bear  Flag"  on  a  staff  in  the 
plaza  at  Sonoma.'  Following,  there  were  some  small  engage- 
ments with  Califomians  from  the  southern  side  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  the  Americans  remained  in  control  of 
Sonoma  and  of  their  prisoners.  Exactly  what  the  settlers 
had  in  mind  when  they  rode  into  Sonoma  is  unknown, 
possibly  nothing  more  than  to  secure  hostages  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  Califomians  for  the  attack  of  June  10. 
Nor  is  it  known  exactly  how  far  Fremont  himself  was  impli- 
cated. It  seems  certain  that  he  was  consulted,  and  when  the 
Americans  were  endangered,  he  undoubtedly  took  their  part. 
At  the  moment  it  would  appear  that  Fremont  was  intending 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  that  the  events  of  June 
and  those  of  July  diverted  him  from  this  purpose.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Fremont  was  acting  under  orders  from 
President  Folk  or  Senator  Benton,  and  again  that  he  set  on 
foot  the  Bear  Flag  revolt  to  revenge  himself  of  Castro's 
insult.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  was  really  what  he 
seemed  to  be,  an  officer  of  the  American  engineers  in  charge 
of  an  exploring  party  who  had  proceeded  somewhat  beyond 
bis  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
supplies  and  information  in  a  friendly  country ;  that  his 
turning  back  from  his  northward  march  was  due  to  the 

'  The  lioniereu  CaHfomian  for  Sep.  by  lunon  and  niiEdcioiia  exdted  by  tlia 

letnber   6,    1846.    The   Bonoma    tStir  actiona  o(  the  Spanyarde."     And  ne 

WBB  prompted  by  a  deaue  to  put  an  alao    William    B.    Ide'a    "Bear    Flag 

end    to    "the   oppieanoD    which    they  War."p.  IS,  in  the  Bancrort  Libraiy. 


(the  AmericMi  Mttlerel  had  felt  weigh-      An  eieellent 
ing  heavily  upon  them  —  they  wanted 
equal    rights   and   equal    laws."     Wil- 
liam   Baldridge.    writing    Yean    later, 
atal«i  that  the  aettlen  were  "aiouied 
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difficulties  of  the  route,  including  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  hie  final  determination  to  remain  in 
California  waa  governed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  critical 
condition  of  his  fellow  countiymen  at  the  moment.^  The 
later  unfortunate  career  of  Fremont,  his  financial  vagaries, 
the  mystery  which  has  enshrouded  his  doings,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary claims  that  were  put  forward  in  his  behalf  have 
angered  historical  writers  and  induced  them  to  attribute  to 
him  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess  and  to  deny  to  him 
qualities  that  he  certainly  had.  Whatever  his  looseness  as 
to  law  and  money  may  have  been,  he  carried  through 
exceedingly  difficult  operations  and  bore  his  responsibihty 
with  a  courage  that  deserves  commendation.  Moreover, 
he  won  the  good  opinion  of  large  numbers  of  his  fellow 
countiymen  who  sent  him  to  Congress  as  one  of  the  first 
Senators  from  California  and  put  him  forward  as  candidate 
of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  presidency  in  1856. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat,  commander  of  the  American 
naval  force  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  in  poor  health,  and  was  hampered  by  some- 
what contradictory  instructions.'  One  set  directed  him  to 
seize  Califomian  ports  when  Mexico  should  have  declared 
war ;  but  he  should  be  careful  otherwise  not  to  do  anything 
that  could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  aggression.  A  later 
set  directed  him  to  carry  out  these  instructions  "in  the 
event  of  actual  hostilities."  On  May  17,  1846,  he  heard  of 
the  disaster  to  the  Thornton  party,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 

'From  a,  letter  from  Gillespie  ta  Cong.,  2ii<l  Seas.,  pp.  74-111.  and 
LBrkin.    dkted   Jud«   7,    1846    ("Lw-      ibid..   No.   60,   30Ui   Cons..   1st  Seas., 


Ud  Mag."  m  the  Baocroft  Libriiry)  it 
appears  th&t  at  that  moment  Prtoiont 
intended  to  return  to  tbe  United 
States  as  soon  as  he  could. 

•  The  important  papers  are  printed 
in    Home    Docamtnt.    No.     19,    2eth 


230-271.  Edwin  A.  BhermaD'a 
Life  of  the  Lett  Rear-Admiral  John 
Drake  Slail  (Oakland.  Cal..  1903) 
has  much  interesting  information, 
largely  of  a  pro-SIoat  ohanctar. 
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Palma.  Probably  regarding  these  as  border  affairs  and 
not  as  "actual  hostilities"  or  proof  of  a  Mexican  declaration 
of  war,  he  held  fast  to  his  moorings  at  Mazatlan.  On  June 
7,  he  learned  that  Conner  was  actually  blockading  Vera 
Cruz.  The  next  day,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for 
Monterey,  which  he  reached  on  July  2.  There  he  and  Larkin 
had  long  and  intimate  discussions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  had  been  appointed  confidential  agent  of  the 
President  in  CaUfomia  and  that  lie  was  in  possession  of 
instructions  which  ordered  him  to  concihate  the  Cali- 
fomians  and  to  "  arouse  in  their  bosoms  that  love  of  liberty 
and  independence  so  natural  to  the  American  Continent." 
He  was  not  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  English  and  French 
agents  and  was  to  act  in  harmony  with  Lieutenant  Gillespie. 
One  can  well  understand  the  feelings  of  Commodore  Sloat 
when  conferring  with  Larkin,  who  had  every  confidence  that 
the  Califomians,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  declare  their 
independence  from  Mexico  and  presumably  join  the  United 
States.  California  was  a  large  country,  Sloat  had  a  small 
force  at  his  disposal,  and  the  example  of  Ap  Catesby  Jones 
was  before  his  eyes.  After  five  days'  consideration,  on  July 
7,  in  the  morning  he  sent  a  party  on  shore,  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  and  proclaimed  possession  of  California  for 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Sloat  acted 
in  consequence  of  receiving  information  as  to  Fremont's 
doings.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  he  certainly  had  no 
official  statement  at  the  time  he  sent  his  men  on  shore.' 
On  July  16,  Seymour  in  the  British  ship  CoUingwood  and 
with  other  vessels,  greatly  outnumbering  the  American  force, 
anchored  at  Monterey.     He  viewed  Sloat's  proceedings  with 

>  Tbe  actual  IbcU  are  Mt  forth  at  History,  i,  pp.  78-80.     See  aleo  Edwin 

length  in  the  text  and   foot-notM  of  A.    SbmDtB'a    tiift    of  .  .  .  Btar-A4- 

R.  W.  Eelaey'B  article  in  tbe  PiMxca-  mtrat  John  Drakt  Sloat. 
tioru  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Cowt 
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great  calmness.'  Indeed,  the  American  occupation  seems 
to  have  aroused  no  comment  on  the  flagship  and  after  a 
week's  visit  there  Seymour  sailed  away. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Commodore  Stockton,  in  the 
frigate  Congress,  arrived  from  the  United  States  after  a 
leisurely  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  He  had  been  directed 
to  take  over  the  command  from  Sloat,  who  had  asked  to  be 
relieved.  For  a  time  after  Stockton's  arrival,  Sloat  seems 
to  have  hesitated  about  striking  his  flag,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  Stockton  was  in  command.  The  appearance 
of  a  regular  American  force  and  the  taking  possession  of 
Monterey  had  ended  the  Bear  Flag  Republic.  Fremont 
gathered  together  some  of  the  frontiersmen  and  with  them 
and  some  of  his  own  men  rode  south  to  Monterey  and  offered 
his  services  to  Stockton.  The  other  ports  and  Los  Angeles 
were  occupied  without  trouble,  and  there  the  matter  should 
have  rested.  Unfortunately,  however,  what  with  Stockton's 
bombast  and  Gillespie's  arbitrary  action  at  Los  Angeles, 
the  Californians  became  discontented  and  took  up  arms.* 
Gillespie  was  forced  out  of  the  town  and  other  places  were 
also  occupied  by  the  "rebels."  It  was  difficult  to  deal 
with  them  because  Los  Angeles  being  twenty-three  miles 
from  the  sea  could  not  be  easily  attacked  by  a  naval  force. 
In  the  emergency,  Stockton  did  what  he  could.  He  landed 
seamen  at  San  Diego  and  marched  with  them  for  the  town, 
hauling  a  few  guns  by  hand.  Meantime,  Colonel  Kearny 
of  the  United  States  army  had  seized  Santa  F€  (August  18, 

■  Clenenbi  R.  MM-kham,  President  oner  in  die  hands  ot  th«  CBlifoniiaiia, 
of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  LarldD  Hud  that  Captain  GillMpfe 
waa  then  a  midaliipman  on  Seymour's  "puniahed,  fined,  and  impriaooed  who 
flagship.  His  diary  kept  at  the  time  and  when  he  pleased  without  aiijr 
ahom  no  eisn  ol  eidtement  on  the  hearinK."  He  thought  that  had  any 
CdUinffaxiod  when  she  anchored  at  "proper  or  prudent  person"  been  in 
Monterey  with  the  American  flag  command  at  Los  Angeles  "all  tliia 
floating  over  the  town,  "  Ms."  in  the  disturbuice  would  not  have  happened." 
Bancroft  Library.  "  Larkin  Mas."  under  date  of  Decemb«r 

■  Writing  to  his  wife,  while  a  pti*-  14. 18M. 
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1846)  and  ridden  westward  with  several  hundred  mounted 
men.  Unfortunately  he  was  met  (October  6,  1846)  on  the 
way  hy  a  messenger  bearing  the  news  of  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  Americans  in  California,  which  was  true  at  the 
time  the  dispatch  was  written.  Kearny,  therefore,  sent 
back  the  greater  part  of  his  troopers  and  with  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  so  rode  on  toward  San  Diego.  About  thirty- 
nine  miles  from  that  place  he  came  upon  a  body  of  armed 
Californians  in  battle  array.  A  conflict  ensued  in  which 
Kearny's  men  lost  severely,  but  they  maintained  their  posi- 
tion. Tim  gave  Stockton  opportunity  to  enter  Los  Angeles, 
and  liberal  terms  being  given  to  the  Californians  they  de- 
sisted from  their  enterprise  and  the  conquest  was  completed. 
The  history  of  California  in  the  next  few  years  is  a  di»* 
tressing  tale  of  American  ineptitude.  Besides  Kearny's 
small  force,  the  Mormon  Battalion,  painfully  reduced  in 
numbers,  reached  the  coast,  a  regiment  recruited  in  New 
York  came  around  Cape  Horn,  and  a  ship-load  of  artillery 
and  munitions  with  soms  artillerymen  arrived  by  the  same 
route.'  After  the  summer  of  1847,  the  troubles  of  the 
Americans  were  not  of  a  military  kind,  but  were  of  a  political 
and  personal  nature.  Kearny  brought  with  him  orders 
constituting  him  commaDdei^in-chief  and  military  governor. 
Stockton  had  already  given  Fremont  the  title  of  major 
and  some  kind  of  political  commission.  Fremont  refused  to 
obey  Kearny's  orders  and  Stockton  and  Keamy  did  not  get 
on  well  together.  This  conflict  of  authority  was  ended 
by  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Riley  with  orders  to  assume 
military  control  and  the  departure  of  Stockton,  Keamy,  and 
Fremont  overland  for  Washington.* 

>  It  is  noticeable  that  the  orders  '  Ftteiont's  conduct  ms  inquiied 

(or  these  prep&rationB  for  war  in  Celt-  into  by  a  court,  and  he  resigned  from 

fomia  had  been  issued  in  June,   IMS,  the  service  in  consequence  of  its  find* 

vithin  a  few  weeks  of  the  declantion  ing,     and     Senator     Benton     stopped 

ol  war  by  Congress.  visiting    the    White    House,    beeama 
vol.v.~2p- 
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Tbe  troubles  of  the  Americans  and  the  Californians, 
all  of  whom  after  1846  seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  do  the 
best  they  could  for  their  country  —  and  for  themselves  — 
were  owing  mainly  to  the  inability  of  Americans  to  compre- 
hend Califomian  institutions  and  susceptibilities  and  to  an 
equal  lack  of  knowledge  of  American  institutions  and  modes 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Califoraians.'  The  con- 
querors naturally  wished  to  gain  lands  and  herds,  but  Mexi- 
can titles  were  very  indistinct,  so  that  when  a  man  had 
paid  good  money  for  an  estate,  he  foimd  it  very  difficult  to 
discover  what  lands  he  had  really  bought.  The  leading 
Spanish  official  in  the  old  days  had  been  the  alcalde,  for 
governor  and  general  had  been  hardly  more  than  high- 
sounding  appellations.  Stockton  appointed  his  chaplain, 
Walter  Colton,  alcalde  of  Monterey,*  and  later  when  affairs 
had  settled  down  somewhat  an  election  was  held  and  Colton 
was  chosen  to  that  office  by  the  combined  votes  of  Cali- 
fomians  and  Americans.  He  has  left  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  difficulties  and  satisfactions  of  his 
office.    He  had,  as  chief  magistrate,  to  look  after  both  civil 

d»  AkaUet  V  Juteet  de  Pat  (Mexioo 
City,  18*6). 

In  the  esrlieet  days  naval  officen 
were  obliged  to  admiiuBtcr  juatice. 
In  the  archivm  at  the  comity  derk  at 
Suita  Rou,  there  is  an  illuniinatiiii 
entiy.  The  case  wa<  one  of  laiceny. 
and  the  court  ordered  "that  there  be 
inflioted  without  driay  fifteen  laabea 
by  hard  switches''  on  the  culprit'* 
bare  back.  "The  foreBouig  aoitenee 
is  approved  and  Lieut.  Sears  ia  di- 
rected to  have  it  carried  into  execo- 
tion  forthwith.  J.  W.  Revere,  Lt. 
U.  B,  Navy  oommandinB  at  Sonoma." 
Thia  was  comniunicBt«d  to  me  by 
Mr.  Coy  of  the  California  Histoiical 
Survey.  It  was  not  until  December, 
1846,  that  local  and  territorial  govern- 
menta  were  organised  on  the  Ameri- 


Potk  did  not  intervene.  All  the  docu- 
ments and  evidence  are  given  in  Stnate 
DocumtnU,  No.  33.  30th  Cong.,  lat 
Seas.  The  Kearny  side  of  the  contro- 
ii-^rsy  is  succinctly  set  forti  by  Valen- 
tine M.  Porter  in  the  Annual  Publico- 
liont  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California,  viii. 

1  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Williams  in  the 
"Introductian"  to  her  VioiiantM  Com- 
mitlte,  writes  that  "the  American  al- 
caldes inherited  not  only  the  tradi- 
tional institutions  of  the  .  Spanish 
colonial  system,  but  also  the  confusion 
and  abuses  resulting  from  years  of 
turmoil  in  Mexico  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  California." 

'Walter  Colton's  Thrtt  Yean  in 
California.  The  duties  of  an  alcalde 
are  set  forth  in  Juan  W.  Barquera's 
A  Lot  Stnoret  Alcalda  (Meiieo  City. 
1820)  and  in  Luis  de  Eseta's  Afanual 
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and  criminal  affairs,  arrange  tbe  marital  disputes  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  arbitrate  land  difGculties  of  neighboring  ranch- 
men —  for  his  jurisdiction  extended  for  some  miles  inland. 
Unfortunately  not  all  the  alcaldes  were  as  forceful  and  wise 
as  Colton,  and  as  Americans  became  more  numerous,  a 
reversion  to  methods  more  closely  appealing  to  American 
ideas  was  necessary.  Colton,  himself,  established  jury 
trial,  having  an  equal  number  of  Americans  and  Califomians 
on  the  jury.  But  any  such  expedients  were  necessarily 
nothing  more  than  palliatives.  Immediately  after  the 
American  occupation,  San  Francisco,  which  at  the  time 
comprised  only  a  few  stores  and  houses,  rose  into  importance 
as  the  best  place  of  distribution  of  goods  from  sea-going 
vessels  to  the  American  settlements  around  the  bay  and  on 
the  rivers  leading  into  it.  There  tbe  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration were  most  keenly  felt.  Affairs  were  in  some  such 
train  as  this  when  J.  W.  Marshall  picked  up  some  bits  of  gold 
in  the  mill-race  of  the  saw-mill  that  he  was  constructing  at 
Coloma  about  thirty  miles  from  the  fort  of  Colonel  Siitter, 
his  employer. 

Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearny's  ride  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  to  Monterey,  California,  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
most  extraordinary  episodes  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  the 
outset,  the  government  had  recognized  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  southern  overland  route  to  California,  and  that 
meant  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  possibly  of  Chihua- 
hua, the  next  Mexican  state  to  the  southward.  Kearny 
was  detailed  for  this  service  with  some  three  hundred 
dragoons,  a  Missouri  volunteer  regiment,  and  other  troops 
including  the  Mormon  Battalion.  He  acted  with  astonishing 
vigor,  and  the  people  of  the  trans-Mississippi  settlements 
seconded  him  most  remarkably.  He  set  out  from  Inde- 
pendence, a  few  miles  from  the  modem  Kansas  City  in 
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Missouri,  and  proceeded  along  the  Santa  F^  trail.  After  a 
painful  beginning,  the  foot  soldiers  acquired  powers  of 
marching  superior  to  those  of  the  horsemen  and,  indeed, 
led  the  advance.  Going  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  aa 
uninhabited  country  and  across  large  waterless  spaces,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  provisions  and  sometimes  water 
in  a  transport  train.  Everything  was  admirably  managed 
and  the  command  gained  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F6  after  great 
hardships,  but  without  opposition.  The  people  at  that  place 
had  long  been  engaged  in  more  or  less  illicit  traffic  with  the 
Americans  from  St.  Louis,  and  they  also  had  been  as  thor- 
oughly misgoverned  by  the  representatives  of  Mexican 
poUticians  as  any  people  in  that  Republic.  The  governor 
issued  proclamations  and  informed  his  superiors  at  Mexico 
City  that  he  was  making  every  preparation  for  a  glorious 
defence ;  but  when  Kearny  actually  arrived  within  com- 
municating distance,  he  departed  secretly  for  the  South, 
llie  people  welcomed  the  conquerors,  who  in  turn,  it  must  be 
said,  in  some  cases  behaved  very  badly.  Later  in  the  year. 
Colonel  Doniphan,  with  a  body  of  exceedingly  irregular 
but  hardy  pioneers,  left  Santa  F6.  On  one  of  the  last  days 
of  December,  1846,  Doniphan  and  his  men  entered  El  Paso, 
practically  without  resistance.  After  a  respite,  they  again 
took  up  the  march  and  rode  southward  over  mountains  and 
across  deserts  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  As  they  approached 
that  place,  they  met  sterner  resistance,  but  their  movements 
were  so  rapid  and  so  unusual  that  the  defenders  fled  into 
the  town  and  for  the  most  part  surrendered  at  discretion, 
March  1,  1S47.  Before  long  it  appeared  that  the  military 
and  territorial  importance  of  Chihuahua  had  been  mis- 
judged. Doniphan,  therefore,  again  took  up  the  line  of 
march  and  after  more  hardships  and  perils,  joined  Taylor's 
forces  at  Saltillo  in  the  following  May.     Probably,  no  better 
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example  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  comblnatioa  of  s  soft  climate 
and  continuing  misgovemment  can  be  found  in  our  annals 
than  the  slight  resistance  offered  to  Keamy  and  Doniphan. 
The  narrative  left  General  Taylor  with  his  small  but  effec- 
tive fighting  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  after  the 
successful  encounters  at  Palo  Alto  and  the  Reaaca  in  May, 
1846.  He  occupied  Matamoros  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  without  much  trouble,  and  then  month  after 
month  through  the  summer  remained  practically  stationary. 
Taylor  had  a  totally  inadequate  force  to  hold  any  large 
extent  of  countiy  and  at  the  same  time  encounter  hostile 
armies  in  the  field.  He  asked  for  more  soldiers  and  was 
given  volunteers  commanded  by  politicians.  President 
Polk  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
clothe  a  man  more  or  less  completely  in  uniform,  give  him  a 
musket,  and  he  would  do  the  rest.  Polk  even  said  on  one 
occasion  that  officers  were  not  necessary.  It  may  be  that 
had  the  soldiers  gone  forward,  they  would  have  found  the 
Mexicans  in  quite  as  moblike  condition  as  themselves  and 
have  settled  the  matter  in  a  few  months.  As  it  was,  what 
with  the  summer  heata,  lack  of  transportation  and  supplies, 
this  was  impossible;  the  forces  of  nature  as  well  as  man 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover,  Taylor  had  the  prej- 
udices of  a  trained  soldier.  Few  men  have  shown  more 
courage  than  he,  but  he  hesitated  to  advance  into  a  very 
difficult  country,  poorly  supplied  with  food,  and  often  over- 
supplied  with  water,  without  having  provisions  and  muni- 
tions with  him  or  a  line  of  communication  with  stores  of 
food  and  suppUes  of  all  kinds.  At  length,  having  received 
some  of  the  essentials  of  warfare,  Taylor  advanced  up  the 
river  and  then  to  Monterey  on  the  edge  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  Mon- 
terey was  naturally  a  good  military  position ;   it  had  been 
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fortified  by  the  Mexicans  and  was  strongly  garrisoned. 
Taylor  had  with  him  very  little  siege  apparatus  and  his 
troops  had  not  acquired  that  military  cohesion  that  comes 
only  with  long  drilling  or  arduous  campaigning.  He 
attacked  the  town  from  two  opposite  sides  at  once.  The 
courage  shown  by  the  American  soldiers  was  admirable  and 
the  skill  and  tenacity  of  their  officers  remarkable,  but  there 
was  lack  of  correlation  between  the  two  attacks,  and  be- 
tween the  units  of  each  attacking  force.  It  would  seem  that 
such  misadventures  are  almost  inevitable  in  the  beginning 
of  campaigns,  and  we  must  always  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  days  before  tel^raph,  telephone,  wireless, 
and  aiivcraft,  when  the  horseback  rider  was  almost  the 
sole  instrument  of  communication  between  parts  of  armies 
in  the  field.  As  it  was  the  Americans  penetrated  into  the 
town  and  placed  it  in  so  great  jeopardy  that  the  Mexican 
commander  asked  for  a  truce.'  After  some  parleying,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Mexicans  should  retire  without  giving 
their  paroles  and  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended  for 
eight  weeks  or  until  the  instructions  of  the  respective 
governments  could  be  received.  It  was  a  long  way  from 
Monterey  to  Washington  and  no  orders  for  a  resumption  of 
hostilities  could  be  received  until  Taylor  got  his  men  into 
fighting  trim  again.  The  President  was  indignant  at  Tay- 
lor's weakness  and  directed  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  armis- 
tice and  renew  hostilities.  Now,  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Taylor  was  amply  justified  by  the  condition  of  his  troops  and 
of  his  supplies  in  giving  the  terms  that  he  did. 
Meantime,  General  John  E.  Wool,  another  veteran  officer 


'The  Monterey  cunpoiga  is  quite  Imt (chi.  iv-i).  0«ner«l  O. O.  Homid 
fully  treated  in  The  Life  and  Ldttrt  of  in  hia  Otntral  Ta\fiar  (ohs.  zi-xiT)  siveB 
Qtorgt  Oardon  Meade  (New  York,  ui  excellent  scooimt  of  this  pmrt  of  the 
1B13),  i.  105-150,  mnd  in  John  R. 
Kenly'a  MemotrM  a/  a  Maryiand  Valun- 
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of  the  regular  army,  but  not  a  Whig,  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  volunteer  regiments  assembling  at  San  Antonio  in 
the  central  part  of  the  settled  region  of  Texas.  From  there 
he  was  to  advance  to  Chihuahua,  apparently  either  to  co- 
operate with  Doniphan  or  to  rescue  him.  Wool  found  his 
task  rather  confusing,  but  in  time  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  advanced  to  Monclova,  reaching  that  place  on  October 
29, 1846.  While  there  he  received  orders  to  join  Taylor,  and 
by  the  end  of  November  he  was  within  reach  of  the  main 
army.  In  the  interval,  Tampico,  an  important  seaport  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Vera  Cruz, 
had  been  occupied  by  American  naval  forces.  At  the  end 
of  1846,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  important  places  in  northern  Mexico 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but 
the  recognition  of  American  possession  of  this  vast  region 
or  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public seemed  to  be  as  far  off  as  it  ever  had  been. 
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NOTES 
I.  California  BibHocraphy.  —  In  the  Bancroft  Library  at  Berkeley, 
California,  there  is  a  mass  of  material  on  the  early  history  of  that 
State,  but  the  matter  relating  to  the  American  occupation  is  dis- 
appointing. The  manuscripts  of  Thomas  0.  L4irkin,  comprising  hia 
account-books,  and  letter-books,  are  interesting.  Most  of  the  other 
material  consists  of  reminiscences  of  pioneers  written  thirty  yeais 
and  more  after  the  event.  The  volumes  on  the  history  of  California 
in  the  "  Baacroft  History  of  the  Pacific  States  "  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Henry  L.  Oak,'  Mr.  Bancroft's  first  assistant,  and  to  have 
been  printed  substantiaJIy  as  written  by  him.  The  quotations  in 
these  volumes  are  very  accurate,  so  far  as  they  have  been  compared 
with  tl^  original  manuscripts ;  but  Mr.  Oak,  while  painstaking  and 
diligent,  did  not  differentiate  between  matter  written  at  the  time  and 
the  recollections  of  old  men.  It  Is  impossible  to  disentangle  them  in 
the  notes  or  bibliographies  of  his  volumes.  Furthermore,  as  be  was 
required  to  turn  out  ten  pages  of  completed  manuscript  per  diem, 
there  was  much  baste  and  imperfect  correlation.  Otherwise,  these 
volumes  stand  as  a  monument  to  their  author. 

Josiah  Royce's  California  in  the  "  American  Commonwealth " 
series  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  period  of  the  conquest.  Professor 
Royce  was  bom  in  California  and  grew  up  there.  While  proceeding 
with  his  work,  he  became  intensely  interested  in  the  Fremont  episode 
and  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  tryii^  to  unravel  it.  He  had 
access  to  the  papers  in  the  Bancroft  Collection  so  far  as  they  were 
then  arranged,  and  Mr.  Oak,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  writing  of 
the  volumes,  gave  him  much  assistance.  There  is  no  better  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  Fremont  than  Royce's  volume.  T.  H. 
Hittell's  History  of  California  in  four  volumes  presents  all  the  im- 
portant facts,  so  far  as  they  were  known  in  1885 ;  but  the  book  is 
sparsely  supplied  with  citations.  The  nineteenth  volume  (new 
series)  of  The  CerUury  Magazine  contains  a  remarkable  series  ot 
articles  on  California.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Guadalupe 
Vallejo's  "  Ranch  and  Mission  Days  in  Alta  California,"  John  Bid- 
well's  "  First  Emigrant  Train,"  and  Josiah  Royce's  "  Montgom^y 
and  Fremont."  * 

1  Sea    Hetuy    L.    Oak's    "LiUram  >  J.    M.   Cutta'i   Cmgucd   ttf  CoU- 

Indtitiriei"    in    a    Nta    Light    (Smi      fomia  nnd  Ntic  Mexico  (Philadetphu, 
FranoiMo,  1893,  pp.  43,  SI).  1S47)   Bonteirw  a  Bood   coDtemporary 
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The  bibliography  of  California  and  the  Northwest  Coast  is  ex- 
tensive, as  may  be  gathered  by  looking  over  the  list  of  books  prefixed 
to  the  volumes  in  the  "  Bancroft  History."  In  1914,  R.  E.  Cowan 
published  A  Btbliography  of  the  History  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
West,  1610-1906,  This  includes  "  about  1000  titles."  A  list  that 
■  will  satisfy  roost  students  is  in  "  Appendix  5  "  to  Kelsey's  article  in 
the  PvHicationt  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  i. 

Most  of  the  important  documents  relating  to  the  Mexican  War  in 
its  widest  aspect  were  printed  in  House  Doeumera,  No.  60,  30th  Cong., 
lat  Sess.,  and  in  Boute  Document,  No.  17,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Other 
'material  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  index  to  the  Executive 
DocumenU  of  this  session  that  is  printed  therewith.  Citations  to  other 
<^cial  volumes  are  givfen  in  the  p;«ceding  foot-note*;  of  thb  chapter. 
A  great  deal  ot  jnformatbn  can  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  evi- 
dence taken  in  the  innumerable  lawsuits  over  lands  that  occupied  the 
California  courts  for  many  years,  —  as  those  connected  with  the 
names  of  Jos^  Y.  Limantour,  the  New  Almaden  Mine,  and  the  opinions 
of  Judge  Hoffman  in  the  Larkin  cases. 

n.  The  Keamy-Doniphan  E^editioni.  —  These  have  attracted 
great  attendon,  partly  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
more  especially,  perhaps,  because  of  the  adventures  and  the  hard- 
ships encountered.  Probably  the  best  account  of  the  march  from 
Missouri  to  San  Diego  is  W.  H.  Emory's  Notet  of  a  MUiiary 
Reconmnsmmce.*  Most  of  the  documents  are  printed  in  connection 
with  the  President's  Message  ot  December  22, 1846  ( Howe  Document, 
No.  19, 29th  Con.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  1-73,  and  in  Und.,  No.  60, 30th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.,  pp.  149-229).  R.  S.  Elliott  participated  in  the  Chihuahua 
end  of  the  campaign  and  wrote  most  entertainingly  of  it  in  his  Notet 
taken  in  Sixty  Years,  pp.  217-255.  Other  accounts  by  participants 
were  written  by  John  T.  Hughes  of  the  First  Missouri  Cavalry* 

Moount,  abundAotly  doctunenttd.  What  1S4S.    The  Grat  two  rm  almost  Jdeo- 

I    Sate   in    Catifomia  .  .  .  bv    Edtein  tiol,    but   tlie   ■eeond   or   tliem   eon- 

Brvant,   tale  Alcalde  of    St.   Frandaco  taiiu  nme  BupplemenUry  reports. 

(N«w    York,     1848,     chs.     iziii-ixzi)  '  Doniplum't    Bxpeditim;     amtain- 

oontiUQS    on    eiceUent    and    Bmerally  ing  An  Atxtninl  of  Uu  Congvetl  of  Ntw 

oontemponuieoiu  Moount  of  the  con-  Mtxico.     This    w»e    fint    prinled    in 

quest.  1S47  at  Cinciimati  and  *as  reprinted 

I  This     exists     id      three      fonns :  with  a  map  at  the  same  place  id  1848, 

Stnate  Document,  No.  7,  30th  CoDg.,  aod  it  forms  the  basis  of  W.  E.  Con- 

lat    Seas, ;     Extcotive   Document,    No.  nelley'i    Dmivhan't    Expedition    (To- 

41,   30th   Cong.,   1st  Seaa.;    and  re-  peks,  Kaoaaa,  1907). 
published  for  the  trade  by  Harp*"  "^ 
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and  by  F.  S.  Edwards,  "  A  Volunteer."  <  lie  former  has  soate  re- 
markable pictures  that  have  been  reproduced  again  and  again  and 
the  latter  is  provided  with  a  really  usable  map.  R.  E.  TwitcheU 
sets  out  at  length  the  facta  concerning  the  first  part  of  the  expediticHi 
in  his  Hittoryo/tke  Military  Occupation  of  the  Terntoryof  New  Mexico 
(Denver,  1909). 

D.  lyier's  Concwe  Hirtory  of  the  Mormon  £affaIton  and  B.  H. 
Robert's  Mormon  Battalion,  Its  .  .  .  Achievetnentt  (Salt  Lake  City, 
1919)  bring  together  the  leading  incidents  of  this  famous  march. 
The  "  Report  of  Lieut  Col.  P.  St  George  Cooke  (Conmmnder  of  the 
Battalion)  of  his  March  from  Santa  Y4,  New  Mexico,  to  San  Diego, 
Upper  California  "  is  sometimes  printed  in  connection  with  Emoiy's 
Notea.  In  April,  1907,  the  Tempe  Normal  Student,  published  at 
Tempe,  Arizona,  printed  the  "  Journal "  kept  by  Captain  Henry 
Standage  of  the  Battalion  during  the  march.  This  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  achievements  of  this  part  ot  the  expedition. 
For  other  books  on  the  Kearny-Doniphan  expeditions,  see  the  list 
prefixed  to  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Arizona  and  Near  Mexico. 

*  A  Camfoitn  i»  Nmi  Utrieo  wiA  CUond  DoiHpAm  (Philaddpblft.  1M7}. 
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CHAPTER  XVni 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  UBXICO  CTTT 

By  October,  1846,  the  occupation  of  California,  the 
seizure  of  Santa  F6,  and  the  armistice  following  the  capture 
of  Monterey  were  all  known  at  Washington.  The  question 
at  once  arose  as  to  the  future.  All  clearly  available  territory 
for  American  colonization  was  occupied,  but  the  Mexicans 
would  not  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  and 
confirm  these  territories  and  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
More  coercion  was  clearly  necessary  to  "  conquer  a  peace," 
and  the  sole  question  was  bow  that  coercion  could  best 
be  applied.  Taylor  suggested  that  the  capture  of  Mexico 
City  would  be  necessary  and  that  this  could  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  road  south  from 
Saltillo  through  San  Luis  Potosf  was  long  and  for  the 
first  part  of  the  way  devoid  of  supplies ;  for  long  distances 
it  lacked  even  water.  Moreover,  so  extended  a  line  of  com- 
munication would  mean  the  utilization  of  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  for  guard  post  duties.  This  line  might  be  shortened 
by  using  Tampico  as  a  base ;  but  there  were  several  good 
objections  to  that  route  also.  Before  Taylor's  letter  reached 
Washington,  Winfietd  Scott,  the  conmianding  general  of 
the  army,  drew  up  a  memorial  as  to  the  future  operations 
and  presented  it  to  Marcy,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Scott 
thought  that  Vera  Cruz  should  be  occupied.  Probably  that 
would  bring  the  Mexicans  to  tenns,  as  it  would  mean  the 
practical  isolation  of  the  Republic.    If  the  Mexicans  did 
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not  submit,  then  an  advance  on  Mexico  City  should  at  once 
be  undertaken.  Although  Taylor  gained  the  presidency, 
Scott  was  really  the  outstanding  figure  of  the  war.'  In  the 
War  of  1812,  while  still  under  thirty,  he  had  won  renown  at 
Lundy's  Lane  and  Chippewa.  He  and  Taylor  were  both 
Virginians  by  birth,  but  there  all  resemblance  between  them 
ceases,  except  that  both  were  good  soldiers  and  both  were 
Whigs.  Scott  was  a  man  of  education  and  was  a  master 
figure  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  He  was  widely  read  in 
military  lore  and  had  travelled  extensively.  He  had  lived 
long  in  Washington  and  distrusted  politicians  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith.  In  the  dearth  of  Democratic  generals,  Polk 
had  naturally  turned  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army. 
When  the  two  came  together,  the  President  estimated  Scott 
as  a  man  of  scientific  mind,  rather  than  a  practical  soldier. 
In  1846,  Scott  wrote  three  letters  that  worked  injury  to  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Id  one  of  them  he  informed  a 
Senator  that  he  would  make  no  suggestions  as  to  officers,  for 
they  were  certain  to  be  disregarded  by  the  administration. 
The  second  letter  was  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In 
it  he  declared  that  unless  he  could  have  the  cordial  support 
of  the  administration  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  command 
given  to  some  one  else,  as  "  a  fire  upon  my  rear  from  Washing- 
ton," of  all  things,  was  the  most  perilous.  Marcy  carried 
the  letters  to  the  President,  who  promptly  withdrew  his  offer 
of  active  employment.*  The  news  of  this  rebuff  came  to 
Scott  as  he  was  taking  "  a  hasty  plate  of  soup,"  to  use  his  own 
words.  The  publication  of  these  phrases  caught  the  people's 
eye.  Scott  behaved  very  well  under  the  provocation,  keeping 
his  mouth  shut  and  his  pen  still.     In  the  autumn,  the  Whigs 

'  Scott  wrote  hia  Memoir*  in  1863.  pilationj.    The   beat   lite   ot   Stxitt  Ii 

The  book  wm  published  at  New  York  that    by    Marcua    J.    Wrigbt   in    the 

in  1664  (2  Tola.)  and  at  once  achiered  Orcol  Commanden  letiM. 
popularity.    It  ia  interestiiiB.  but  haa  iPolk'BDiarv,i,413,420,aiid8iiutlt'a 

•U  Hw   defeota  of  reminiaeeat  oom-  War  wilA  Mexico,  i,  199,  477. 
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began  to  talk  of  nominating  Taylor  for  the  presidency. 
This,  with  Polk's  dislike  of  the  armistice  after  Monterey, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  adminiBtration  back  to  Scott, 
and  the  thought  of  changing  the  commanding  general  in 
the  field  was  fxirther  strengthened  by  some  plain  writing  by 
Taylor  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  given  him  to  do 
the  work  he  was  ordered  to  da  The  President  sent  for 
Scott  and  there  was  an  affecting  scene  in  the  course  of  which 
the  General  wept,  —  according  to  Folk.  In  November, 
1846,  Scott  presented  two  memoranda  as  to  the  disposal  of 
troops  and  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  coming  year  that 
gave  the  needed  impulse  to  the  administration. 

Meantime  the  President  bad  an  interesting  conversation 
with  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  who  suggested  that  the 
Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City  campaign  would  be  decisive  of  the 
war.  Senator  Benton  stated  that  he  would  like  to  be  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field.  Folk  offered  to 
appoint  him  a  major  general ; '  but,  as  this  would  make  him 
inferior  to  Scott  andTaylor,  a  plan  was  bit  upon  to  resurrect 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general.  The  President  could  then 
appoint  Benton  to  this  place  and  thus  give  him  command 
over  Scott  and  Taylor.  Congress  rejected  this  scheme ;  but 
when  Scott  in  Mexico  learned  of  it,  his  indignation  knew  few 
bounds,  and  be  must  have  recurred  to  his  statement  as  to 
the  dangers  of  a  "fire"  in  the  rear.  .Scott's  position  and  the 
President's  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  all  natural 
enou^.  We  were  a  peace-loving  people  with  an  ingrained 
dislike  of  regular  soldiers  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  war 
properly  conducted  really  meant.  Scott  asked  for  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  abundant  supplies  of  food  and  muni- 
tions, and  also  for  things  essential  to  getting  an  army  on 

>  Folk'i  Diary,  ii,  331  and  fol..  uins  indaz,  and  Smith'*  War  wUA  Mtrico,  It,  7S. 
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shore  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz.  These  numbers  could  not  be 
supplied  except  by  raising  new  regiments  and  stripping 
Taylor  of  his  best  soldiers.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  taking  men  away 
from  Taylor.  When  that  general  found  himself  actually 
second  in  command  in  the  field  and  relegated  to  a  distinctly 
subordinate  position,  he  felt  aggrieved  and  stated  bis  griev- 
ances to  Scott,  ^  who  answered  him  most  kindly,  but  insisted 
on  having  the  men.  There  was  nothing  approaching  a 
general  staEF  in  those  days,  and  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
commissaries  and  quartermasters  at  Washington  was  too 
great  for  them.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  many  officers,  who  diould  have  known  better, 
as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  as  to  the  best  method 
of  going  to  work.  When  Scott  finally  set  out  from  the 
capital,  he  was  given  instructions  which  practically  placed 
all  responsibility  upon  him.'  Recognizing  the  great  danger 
from  disease  at  yellow  fever-cursed  Vera  Cruz,  Scott  was 
anxious  to  begin  his  campaign  in  time  to  capture  that  city 
and  gain  the  high  lands  of  the  interior  before  "yellow  Jack" 
made  his  annual  appearance.  Delays  and  insubordinations 
on  the  part  of  political  officers  who  felt  sure  of  support  at 
Washington  tried  Scott  severely,  but  he  proceeded  with  a 
courage  and  vigor  that  have  seldom  been  equalled  and  almost 
never  surpassed.  Instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  men  that 
he  desired,  he  never  had  more  than  ten  thousand  effectives 
at  any  one  time  during  the  campaign.  Moreover,  he  was 
forced  for  months  to  live  off  the  country  and  to  fight  battles 
in  great  measxu^  with  ammunition  captured  from  the  enemy. 

'LtUtn   qf  Zaehary   Tat/lor   (Bixby  eritioiam  of  tliic  attitude  it  eoDUined 

Colleotioa).  p.  67-67.  in  Tht  Btolution  of  Mjith  tu  ExempU- 

■The  Boldien'  dislike  of  Folk  and  fitd   in    Omeral    Oram's    HUtory  .  .  . 

Mwcy  coiQBB  out  in  Oraut'i  Penonai  bu  Settex  (WMhinston,  1890). 
Mtmoirt,    I,    119-122.       A    trancbwt 
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Vera  Cruz  is  protected  from  the  Gulf  by  a  series  of  coral 
reefs.  Upon  these  the  Spaniards  had  constructed  a  castle  — 
San  Juan  de  Ullia  —  which  had  been  strengthened  from  time 
to  time  and  very  greatly  improved  since  the  French  attack 
in  1838.  The  naval  men  thought  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  capture  it  from  the  sea ;  the  alternative  was  to  land  on  the 
beach,  seize  Vera  Cruz,  itself,  and  assail  the  castle  on  the 
harbor  side.  On  March  9,  1847,  the  disembarkation  took 
place  on  the  beach  to  the  southward  of  the  city.  Not  a 
Mexican  was  in  sight  and  the  men  once  ashore  marched  over 
the  sand  bills,  through  the  semi-tropical  undergrowth  of  the 
low  places,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  had  en- 
circled the  town.  Storms,  rain,  and  insects  interfered  with 
the  work,  but  heavy  guns  were  landed,  batteries  were 
erected,  and  fire  opened  upon  the  city.  Eighteen  days 
from  the  time  that  the  first  man  Leaped  out  of  the  first  boat 
that  touched  the  beach,  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  and  with  it 
the  castle,  March  27,  1847.' 

The  feeble  defence  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Mexicans  and  the 
lack  of  any  serious  attempt  to  reheve  the  pressure  upon  the 
city  by  an  attack  from  the  interior  was  not  what  Scott  bad 
expected  and  is  not  entirely  easy  to  understand.  Santa 
Anna,  after  his  return  from  Havana  —  by  the  grace  of 
President  Polk  —  had  at  first  found  himself  in  a  difficult 
position.  With  his  unexampled  optimism,  political  audacily, 
and  great  organizing  abihty,  he  had  speedily  regained  his 
position  and  was  now  again  the  first  man  in  Mexico.  Realiz- 
ing fully  the  character  of  the  coming  blow,  Santa  Anna  had 

'The  Ameriean  Iom  in  ibis  oper*.  An    ArtHttry    Officer   in    Mc    Mtxitan 

tioa    wu    lew    tlun    100    killed    and  War  (New  York.   ISUj;    mnd  in  7%« 

wounded.    The    Mexican   looa   was  so  itexiean  War  Diarji  €^  OtDrft  B-  lie- 

indeSolte  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  CldXan,    53-73.     The    account   of   the 

torefertoSmith'>JtfRneo,ii,2e-33,341.  work  of  the  naval   battery  in  W.  E. 

InterestiDE  aocounta  of  thia  part  of  the  Griffie't  Matthtv   CaBtrmtk  Ptny,  ob. 

in    Robert    Anderson's  isiii,  i«  gr*[duo  and  authentie. 
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two  or  three  modes  of  resistance.  He  might  retire  to  the 
Mexican  plateau  and  fight  the  foe  at  the  mountain  passes ; 
he  might  defend  Vera  Cruz  so  stubbornly  that  its  capture 
would  be  very  costly,  if  not  impossible ;  or  he  might  attack 
and  destroy  isolated  American  forces  in  the  north.  Any 
one  of  these  courses  or  a  combination  of  them  was  open  to 
him.  What  he  did  was  to  levy  a  strong  army,  as  armies 
went  in  those  days,  practically  abandon  Vera  Cruz,  and 
march  to  the  north.  Santa  Anna  holds  a  low  place  in  the 
writings  of  American  historians,  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  undeserved.  Stable  political  administration  was 
impossible  in  the  Mexico  of  that  day,  and  he  treated  Texan 
rebels  precisely  as  he  would  have  treated  rebels  of  his  own 
race.  As  to  the  disaster  at  San  Jacinto,  even  a  Mexican 
president  and  general  is  obliged  to  leave  something  to  his 
subordinates,  and  neither  Texan  nor  Mexican  would  have 
been  justified  in  counting  upon  the  sudden  and  violent 
return  to  the  offensive  on  the  part  of  Sam  Houston  and  the 
men  with  him.  Santa  Anna  had  a  few  good  officers  and 
he  had  a  few  good  soldiers,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
material  that  he  had  to  work  with  was  helplessly  inefficient 
and  hopelessly  corrupt.  Making  what  preparations  he 
could,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
San  Luis  Potosl.  There  he  was  about  midway  between 
Taylor  at  Saltillo  and  Vera  Cruz,  where  Scott  might  be 
expected  at  some  time  in  the  future.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  Santa  Anna,  having  given  all  the  orders  he  could  and 
all  the  money  that  he  could  for  the  defence  of  Vera  Cruz, 
intended  to  himself  march  with  his  men  to  the  relief  of  that 
place  whenever  it  should  be  strongly  attacked.  Of  course, 
a  general  should  anticipate  every  possible  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  Santa  Anna  should  have  realized 
that  Scott  would  waste  no  time  in  fruitless  and  costly  assaults 
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on  San  Juan  de  Uliia ;  but  every  one  before  him  had  done 
exactly  that  thing.  In  reaUty,  whatever  were  Santa  Anna's 
plans,  his  hands  were  forced  by  an  attack  upon  him  by  his 
political  enemies  which  practicaUy  compelled  him  to  put  an 
end  to  preparingB  at  San  Luis  and  strike  the  enemy.  The 
only  enemy  that  could  be  struck  at  that  moment  waa 
Taylor ;  and  so  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men  Santa 
Anna  took  the  northward  road  from  San  Luis  FotosI  for 
Buena  Yista,  Saltillo,  and  Monterey. 

The  expectation  at  Washington  had  been  that  Taylor 
would  withdraw  from  his  advanced  positions  and  retire  to 
Monterey.  Instead,  he  held  on  at  Saltillo,  and  kept  his 
main  forces  to  the  southward  of  that  pla^e  even  as  far  as  the 
northward  edge  of  a  waterless  tract,  at  Agua  Nueva.  * 
There  seems  to  have  been  great  remissness  in  reconnoitering 
and  guarding  posts  and  camps.  The  Mexicans  captured 
two  parties  of  Americans  and  almost  seized  a  supply  depot 
before  it  could  be  destroyed.  Taylor  and  his  generals  and 
his  soldiers  appear  to  have  thought  the  Mexicans'  power 
for  the  offensive  had  been  destroyed  and  that  whatever 
bodies  of  njen  might  be  reported  from  various  directions  were 
predatory  bands.  At  length  it  became  certain  that  there 
was  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  from  the  south. 
Taylor  at  the  moment  was  at  Saltillo,  and  General  Wool 
posted  the  soldiers  to  good  advantage  where  one  defender 
equalled  three  or  four  assailants  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
any  possible  front  of  attack.  The  scene  of  combat  was 
pecuhar.*    It  was  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  wide  at  tiie 

'The   documenta   relatiDg   to   Tfty-  article  on   Buenk  VUts  in  Papm  ^ 

lor's    1847    cUDpBign    ftre    printed    in  Oa    MUitani    HUlorical    Soeitty,    xiH, 

Haute  Docamenl.  No.  60.  3(Hh  Cong.,  643-668.    Frandfl  BayliM's    NarraliM 

iBt    Seoa.,     tip.     1092-1216.    tad    in  ef  Motor  Oentral  WooTt  Camjuugn  i* 

StnaU  Doeummt.   No.   1,   30th  Cong.,  Mtxieo  (Albany,   1861)  ii  an  intcnrt- 

iBt  SeM.,  pp.  07  and  fol.  ing   contemporaneoua   acoount   of   tbc 

■Smith'a  War  imth  Mexico,  i.  du  xz.  Monelova  cAmpaign  and  the  battle  of 

Genenl  W.  B.  Pranklin  hat  a  attoeiDOt  Bueiw  Viita.  The  account  of  Buena 
voi^  v.— 2q 
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ranch  of  Buena  Vista.  The  road  followed  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  beside  a  small  stream.  At  right  angles  to  this  little 
valley  and  the  road  were  tea  or  a  dozen  ravines  on  one  side 
and  a  series  of  gullies  on  the  other.  The  only  practicable 
way  up  and  down  the  valley  for  horses  and  cannon  was  by  the 
road  or  by  the  foot  hills  at  the  head  of  the  ravines  and 
guUies.  Wool  placed  a  battery  at  the  narrowest  point 
between  the  ravines  and  gullies,  at  a  place  called  La  Angos- 
tura. In  the  early  afternoon  of  February  22,  1847,  the 
Mexicans,  having  made  a  forced  march  almost  without  food 
and  water,  attacked  along  the  road  and  were  at  once  brought 
to  a  stop  by  camion  fire.  The  remainder  of  that  day  and  all 
of  the  nejrt,  they  essayed  to  turn  one  flank  or  the  other  of  the 
American  army  by  moving  around  the  heads  of  the  ravines 
and  gullies.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  positions  on  the 
slopes  that  made  the  American  defence  very  doubtful.  It 
was  when  affairs  seemed  most  critical  that  Taylor,  taking  aa 
advanced  position  on  his  white  horse,  sat  there  immovable, 
hterally  turning  defeat  into  victory.  Regiments  that  had 
given  way  returned  to  the  battlefield  and  every  one  fought 
with  greater  vigor.  At  one. time  the  Mexicans  actually 
gained  the  rear  of  the  American  position,  but  the  pecuHar 
disposal  of  ravines  and  flat  lands  enabled  the  American 
artilleiy  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  When  the 
sun  went  down,  the  line  had  been  restored.  That  night  was 
a  fearful  one  for  the  Americans.  They  had  tittle  food, 
no  shelter,  and  disaster  threatened  at  dawn.  The  sentries, 
as  they  paced  their  beats,  watched  the  Mexican  camp- 
fires.     When  the  sun  came  up  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 

Vitta   in   Oeo.    8.    O.    French'B    Tvm  Battle  of  Bueno   Viate"   tn   Oid  and 

Wan:     an    AuMnogravhy    (Nuhville,  Nta  for  June  ftnd  Jtily,  1871,  ttbo  ap- 

IBOI).  pp.  73--S4.  was  apparently  written  pears  to  repreeent  some^iing  more  than 

from  notes  1    it  certainly  is  clear  and  reminiKience.     Captain  T.  W.  OJbaon'a 

intereating.      "An    EngiDeei'    Officer's  LtOtr  of  March  6,   1847,  dated  Ago* 

BeooUaotioiu    of     Mexico    ukd     the  Nueva,  ia  graphic. 
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Baitia  of  Bubna  Vuta 
(Fma  Oibson'i  L«tter,  1847.    "  D.R."  ■how*  the  ModoMi  flftnkins  movamant.) 
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astonished,  they  saw  the  backa  of  the  retiriDg  Mexican  rear 
guard.'  The  preceding  nightfall,  Santa  Anna  had  given 
the  order  for  retreat,  as  further  attacks  seemed  hopeless. 
Leaving  a  guard  to  keep  up  the  fires,  the  Mexican  army  had 
moved  away  and,  by  dawn,  the  advance  had  reached  Agua 
Nueva,  There  some  food  waa  found.  After  a  day  or  two, 
the  retreat  was  taken  up  again.  Every  mile  of  the  way 
across  the  waterless  desert  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  men  fell 
out  by  the  tens  and  hundreds.  Of  the  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men  that  Santa  Anna  had  with  him  before  he  set 
out  for  the  North,  he  was  able  to  place  in  the  campaign  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  only  five  or  six  thousand.  Never- 
theless, having  captured  three  American  guns  and  a  stand- 
ard, he  announced  himself  the  victor  and  was  hailed  as  such 
by  his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  heartrending  lessons 
that  one  draws  from  a  study  of  the  Mexican  War  is  the  fierce 
and  mutual  disthist  of  regulars  and  volunteers  for  one 
another.*  This  is  a  good  place  to  examine  the  whole  ques- 
tion because  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  won  by  volunteers, 
there  not  being  more  than  six  hundred  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  on   the  field.     The   administration   at  Washington 


'The  numbera  are  uniuiuUy  vscue. 
It  would  mem  that  Taylor  had  leu  thao 
6000  troops  OD  the  b«ttl»-fiel<l,  first 
Klid  last,  and  lost  673  killed  and 
wounded,  beaides  1600  or  1800  who 
"quit  the  field."  Smith's  Mexico,  i, 
374.  39e.  BDdsei. 

Of  SaDts  Anna's  16,000  or  16,000 
men  who  left  San  Luia  Potosi  for  the 
north,  it  is  unknown  bow  many  re&ched 
the  actual  battle-field.  Smith  (.ibid.. 
i,  3B7)  thinks  that  not  less  than  1600 
Mexicans  were  killed  and  wounded 
at  the  battle  and  Santa  Anna  reported 
more  than  4000  "had  left  him  during 
the  battle":  and  probably  (ifruf.,  i, 
399)  "not  less  than  3000  men"  were 
loot  (»i  tlie  toad  bkok  to  San  Luia. 


■The  beat  way  to  comprdiend  thia 
feeliuB  is  to  read  considerable  por- 
tions in  the  diaries  and  memoirs  of  tha 
regular  and  volunteer  officers,  as  J.  R. 
Eenly's  Jfenwiri  of  a  MarvUmd 
Vetunlter;  J.  J.  Oswandd's  NUe»  <if 
Oik  Mexican  War;  and  Luther  Oid- 
dings's  Sketch^  o/  tAe  Camvaien  in 
Norlkem  Mexico  at  the  volunteer*; 
the  Diarv  at  McClellan  and  LeOer*  ot 
Meade,  Oeorge  A.  McCalVs  LeUen 
from  Ue  FronUa-i,  and  W.  S.  Henry's 
Campaion  Skelehet  of  the  regulars. 
To  these  may  well  be  added  Raphad 
Semmes's  Senict  Afloat  and  AAon 
dmino  thit  Mexican  War. 
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seemB  to  have  had  the  idea  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
be  done  was  to  raise  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  officers  and 
men,  and  send  them  to  the  front.^  The  diaries  of  many  of- 
ficers of  the  regular  army  who  later  gained  distinction  in  the 
War  for  Southern  Independence  contain  passage  after  pas- 
sage referring  to  the  lack  of  discipline  of  the  volunteers,  to 
their  ignorance  of  military  hygiene,  and  to  their  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  Mexicans.  Scott,  himself,  stated  that  a  regiment 
of  regulars  within  an  hour  after  pitching  camp  would  be  well 
secured  and  in  order  for  any  night  attack,  and  at  their 
comfortable  supper,  "merry  as  crickets."  The  volunteers, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  eat  their  meat  raw,  lie  down  wet, 
and  leave  their  arms  and  ammunition  exposed  to  rain.  He 
declared  that  "the  want  of  the  touch  of  the  elbow  .  .  .  the 
want  of  the  sure  step  .  .  .  the  want  of  military  confidence 
in  each  other,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidence between  officers  and  men"'  caused  frightful  losses 
in  battle.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  per- 
sistent employment  of  volunteers  in  this  war  occasioned  far 
greater  lose  in  human  lives  and  cost  much  more  in  the  way 
of  money  spent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  new 
regiments  received  a  few  months'  training  and  been  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  regular  army,  assisted  by  such  of 

>  Col.  G.  T.  M.  Dsvis  in  hia  Auto-  H.   Qubome'B  John   A.   QuilMan,   i, 

biooraphi/.  pp.  06  Bod  110,  relatoB  that  301-307. 

ia  forwardini  the  commiaBion  to  Oen-  *  Scott    t«     Mtuvy,     Januaiy     IS, 

eral   8hiddB.   oa   BrigBdieT.General   of  1847:     ^intod   in   Smith'!   War   mA 

VoluDteeTS,  Folk  acoompamed  it  with  Mexico,  ii.  fil2. 

a  Btatement  diat  the  sppointmeat  was  An  idem  ot  the  conditions  prevail* 

ft  penoDOl  act  and  that  their  official  ing  in  «ome  volunteer  racimenta  can  b» 

retatioiii  would  be  of  "a  strictly  oon-  gathered  (lom  the  evidence  printed  in 

fldenlial   nature."     It  may   be   added  Bouie  Documtrtl.  No.  78,  30th  Cong., 

that   Qenerel   Gideon    J.    Pillow   had  let  Seaa.     The  student  will  also  go  to 

been  Polk's  law  partner  and  John  A.  Davis's     Autebioomph)/,     to     Meade's 

Quitman  a  prominent  Misdeaippi  poli-  Lttttrt   tad   (o   the  "Letten  of    Cap- 

tician.     None  of  the  three  had  seen  any  tain   E.    Kirby   Smith   to   hia   Wife" 

military    service.    The    intriguing    of  published  under  the  title   To  Mtxieo 

these  generals  againat  one  another  and  vrM  ScoU.     The  fint  half  ot  the  last 

againat    their    commander    was    moat  book  nUtei  to  Taylor's 
distreeaing.     See,    for   example,    J.    F. 
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the  volunteers  as  showed  marked  ability  during  the  drilling 
period.  Thousands  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  Taylor  inade- 
quately supplied  with  the  impedimenta  of  war.  They  had 
no  stretchers  for  the  wounded  and  no  proper  equipment  of 
medical  supplies.*  On  one  occasion,  a  volunteer  officer 
deployed  his  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  directly 
under  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy.  And  so  one  might 
go  on.  But  the  volunteers  won  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
and  contributed  most  materially  to  the  winning  that  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  Their  losses  from  disease  were  frightful,  and 
it  must  be  said  that  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  them  toward 
the  native  Mexicans  changed  in  a  measure  the  character 
of  the  conflict,  especially  along  the  Kio  Grande. 

One  reason  why  the  Mexicans  did  not  fear  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  was  the  fact  that  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  were 
aliens  —  Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Germans. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  the  navy.'  TTie 
discipline  was  very  severe  and,  as  a  rule,  the  soldiers  hadno 
love  for  the  service.  They  enlisted  to  save  themselves  from 
starvation.  Under  these  circumstances,  desertion  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Indeed,  the  San  Patricio  battaUon  in 
the  Mexican  service  was  composed  of  deserters  from  the 
American  forces.  Many  of  these  were  captured  at  Churu- 
busco  and  elsewhere  and  were  hanged  or  were  flogged  and 
branded.'  When  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  in  their 
dispraise,  it  remains  true  that  the  gallantry,  endurance,  and 

■On     Auput     24,     1846,     Oenerel  the    Navy."    This   is   msaeA    "Hury 

Quitman    wrote    from    Cunargo    that  Bluff."  which  is  suppoaed  to  have  been 

''the  twolvB-moDthB  troope  are  armed  the  pea  name  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury. 

with  refuae  muaketa.  and  their  knap-  It   waa  dated   "October,    1840."     See 

aacka.   Dantsena.   haveraacks,   and   car-  also  S.   R.   Franklin's   Memorit*   qf  a 

tridge-boiM    are    unfit    foi    aervice."  Btar-Admirai,  eha.  i-viii. 
Claibome'B  pitman,  i.  242.  'See  Aulobiooraphu  at  Col.  O.  T. 

■  See  "Out  Navy,  Extraota  from  The  M.  Davia,  303,  206,  223-220. 
Lucky  Bag,  on  tlie  Reorgaiuiation  of 
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general  good  faith  of  the  AxDerican  volunteers  and  regulars 
in  these  campaigns  were  remarkable  and  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. 

The  employment  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  volunteere 
had  been  due  partly  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  much 
cheaper  than  the  regular  soldiers.  The  armies,  also,  had 
been  poorly  supplied  with  the  neceasities  of  warfare  because 
money  was  not  plentiful  at  Washington.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration came  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  business  depressions 
that  followed  the  crash  of  1837.  The  Democrats  were 
pledged  to  restore  the  sub-treasury  system  and  to  replace 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842  with  a  piu^ly  revenue  measure.' 
The  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasxuy  was  Robert  J.  Walker,  a 
Northern  man  who  had  gone  to  Mississippi  and  had  fully 
identified  himself  with  the  pernicious  financial  system  that 
had  brought  that  State  to  repudiation.  Few  men  in 
America  at  that  time  had  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  warfare 
and  especially  of  conducting  campaigns  at  a  distance  from 
the  home  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Democrats  carried 
out  their  system  to  the  letter.  The  sub-treasury  was  restored 
and  with  it  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  accept  any- 
thing except  specie  in  payment  of  dues.  The  tariff  was 
changed  to  a  non-protective  basis  and  the  duties  were  all 
made  ad  valorem.  The  year  1846  saw  a  remarkable  suc- 
cession of  ups  and  downs  in  business  and  in  credit.  It 
happened,  however,  that  famine  in  Europe,  especially  in 
the  British  Islands,  created  a  demand  for  wheat  on  a  scale 
that  had  never  been  known  before,  and  that  was  the  real 
be^nning  of  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  in  great  quantities 
to  Europe.  In  return,  importations  from  Europe  increased 
and  with  them  the  duties  collected  at  New  York  and  other 

■  The  report  of  the  Secretuy  of  tbe  kinds  of  goo<lB  were  imported  and 
TiMBury  and  oUier  documenta  aetting  produoed  were  printed  m  StnaU  Dcb- 
forth  the  oonditiona  under  which  aU      lunenJ,  No.  444,  291)i  Cong.,  lit  SeM. 
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important  centres  grew  and  the  foodstuffs  that  were  not  paid 
for  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Europe  were  paid 
for  by  exportation  of  specie.  It  happened,  therefore,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  financial  taek  of  the  administration 
should  have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  the  government  was 
able  to  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent  interest,  —  and  this 
at  the  very  time  when  the  money-lending  part  of  the  country 
was  lukewarm  towards  the  war.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
flict, that  seems  to  be  impossible  of  ascertainment,  but  the 
best  estimate  in  round  numbers  gives  it  at  one  himdred 
millions,  including  the  amount  paid  to  Mexico  as  the  price 
of  the  treaty.  Taking  everything  Into  consideration,  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  CaUfomia. 

Vera  Cruz  in  Scott's  power,  he  pushed  on  in  every  possible 
way  the  preparations  for  the  advance  to  the  interior.'  Santa 
Anna  had  arrived  from  Buena  Vista  and  taken  personal 
charge  of  the  defence  of  the  National  Road  leading  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  About  fifty-five  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz  the  road  suddenly  rises  into  the  mountains  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  the  name  of  a  height  that  dominated  the  pass. 
Ten  days  after  the  triumphant  entry  into  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1847,  the  head  of  the  American 
army  marched  out  from  its  camps  and  took  its  way  into  the 
interior.  At  first  the  road  was  hardly  more  than  a  sandy 
track,  and  the  fatigue  was  great  for  the  troops  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  had  very  httle  marching  since  landing  almost 
a  month  before.  By  the  11th  of  April,  they  had  reached 
the  National  Bridge  and  on  the  13th  came  to  the  fortified 
Mexican  positions.  The  leading  regiments  necessarily 
waited  until  other  men  and  the  general-in-chief  came  up. 

1  The  cOTTMpondence  between  Boott  U  printed  in  Route  Documenl.  No. 
knd  Uie  War  Deputmeiit  from  No-  60,  30Ui  Cong.,  lit  SeM.,  pp.  833- 
ntnber  16,  18U  to  Fvbnuiy  0,  1348,       lOSO,  1216-1277. 
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Scott  was  most  fortunate  in  having  with  him  on  his  staff 
as  ofl5cers  and  engineers,  Robert  E.  Lee,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
George  B.  McClellan,  George  G.  Meade,  Zealous  B.  Tower, 
and  Isaac  I.  Stevens.  No  danger  was  too  great  to  be  en- 
countered by  these  men,  and  sounder  advice  than  they  gave 
to  their  commander  has  seldom  been  given  by  staff  officers 
to  their  chief.  Reconnoitering,  Lee  discovered  that  a  rough 
way,  available  for  artillery,  could  be  made  through  the 
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woods  to  a  point  on  the  road  in  the  rear  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
Scott's  plan  was  at  once  formed :  to  send  a  strong  force  by 
this  road  when  constructed  and  to  menace  the  main  posi- 
tion in  front.  Unfortunately  lack  .of  obedience  and  lack  of 
professional  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  division  com- 
manders prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  in  the 
precise  mode  that  had  been  devised.  The  commanding 
officer  on  the  right,  seeing  a  good  opportunity  to  attack 
before  he  reached  the  road,  made  it  possible  for  a  large  part 
of  the  Mexicans  to  escape  and  entailed  some  loss  of  life. 
On  the  left,  lack  of  military  knowledge  precipitated  the 
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assault  at  that  point,  also  with  unnecessary  loss.  Other- 
wise the  movement  succeeded  beyond  all  reasonable  antici- 
pation. The  Mexicans  abandoned  their  positions,  leaving 
their  guns  behind  them,  and  fled  in  confusion,  April  18, 
1847,  —  Santa  Anna  himself  on  a  mule,  sliding  down  into  a 
ravine."  After  the  battle,  forgetting  all  jealousies  and  fore- 
going all  recriminations,  Scott  and  his  army  proceeded  to 
Jalapa,  the  first  large  town  in  the  interior,  and  then  marched 
on  by  the  castle  or  prison  of  Perote  to  the  large  city  of 
Fuebla,  which  was  reached  on  May  15,  almost  exactly  a 
month  after  Cerro  Gordo. 

At  Puebla  a  new  crisis  confronted  Scott.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  delays  and  disappointments,  he  had  carried  throu^ 
triumphantly  the  first  part  of  his  task ;  he  had  captured 
Vera  Cruz,  had  outrun  the  yellow  fever,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  the  second  city  of  Mexico.  There,  however, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  troops, 
one-half  the  size  of  the  force  he  had  asked  for.  None  of 
the  new  volunteers  had  come  forward  and  many  of  the  old 
volunteer  regiments  had  enlisted  for  short  terms  that  would 
be  completed  within  a  month  or  two.  His  supphes  were 
entirely  inadequate,  his  soldiers  were  badly  clothed,  and 
money  was  lacking.  Moreover,  the  roads  from  Puebla 
to  Vera  Cruz  ran  through  a  country  peculiarly  favorable 
to  guerilla  warfare,  and  Scott's  whole  force  might  easily 
have  been  employed  in  guarding  his  communications  with 
the  coast.  Finally,  the  exposure  to  a  new  climate  and  un- 
accustomed food  and  drink  had  brought  about  a  great  deal 
of  sickness.  A  thousand  of  his  men  were  in  the  hospitals 
or  were  unable  to  do  duty.  The  government  had  expected 
that  many  of  the  volunteers  would  reSnlist,  but  this  they 

■Smith  litexieo,  ii,  44,  50,  58.  69,  toUl  loss  at  from  1000  to  1200.  Ha 
347)  gives  the  total  Meiiean  force  at  B>ves  Scott's  force  st  8600  tiu4  hi* 
bom   10,000  to   16,000   men   aod   the      low  at  64  lailMi  »nd  '"  '   ' 
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did  not  do  to  any  extent.  Scott,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  send  them  to  Vera  Cruz  in  the  sickly  season, 
decided  to  start  them  for  the  coast  at  once,  while  they  still 
had  four  or  six  weeks  to  serve.  The  government  had  ex- 
pected him  to  seize  food  and  other  supphes,  but  Scott,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  to  act  with  abundant 
fairness  to  the  Mexican  people,  had  paid  for  whatever  be 
took.  He  now  obtained  money  by  cashing  drafts  on  the 
United  States  through  British  firms  doing  business  in  Mexico. 
Calling  up  the  garrisons  he  had  left  on  the  road  and  severing 
his  communications  with  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  able  to  gather 
a  force  of  10,738  men,  rank  and  file.  Leaving  the  sick 
and  convalescents  at  Fuebla  with  a  guard  of  four  hundred 
sound  men  all  under  Colonel  Childs,  Scott  set  out  for  Mexico 
City  and  the  final  conquest  of  seven  milUons  of  people. 
Some  reinforcements  were  on  the  way ;  2000  of  them  had 
already  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  and  others  were  on  shipboard 
between  that  port  and  New  Orleans.  The  time  of  the 
arrival  of  these  troops  at  the  front  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  and  whether  they  would  ever  arrive,  being  vol- 
unteers fresh  from  civil  life  led  by  political  ofEcers,  was 
questionable.  It  turned  out  to  be  even  more  questionable 
than  Scott  could  have  foreseen.  Nevertheless,  he  set  out 
and  passed  the  mountainous  rim  of  the  Mexican  plateau  in 
safety  with  Popocatepetl  rising  18,000  feet  above  the  sea 
on  the  left,  and  the  beautiful  lakes  of  the  Mexican  Vall^ 
in  front.  Not  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  him  in 
the  rocky  defiles  throuirh   which    the    army  necessarily 


In  the  face  of  impending  danger,  Santa  Anna  had  once 
again  found  himself  in  his  element.  He  issued  appeals 
to  the  people  to  come  forward  for  the  defence  of  their  city ; 
he  compelled  the  clergy  —  who  seem  to  have  been  quite  un- 
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wiliing  to  unite  with  him  —  to  preach  resiBtaiice.  With 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  skill,  he  fortified  Pefion  Mountain 
on  the  main  road  leading  toward  the  city.  Scott  reached 
Ayotla  in  the  Valley  on  August  11  and  investigated  the 
task  before  him.  The  engineers  reported  that  Peflon  could 
be  successfully  attacked  only  with  great  lose  of  life ;  but  a 
road  led  round  the  southern  side  of  Chalco  Lake  and  ap- 
proached the  city  from  the  south  instead  of  from  the  east. 
Taking  that  route,  Scott  found  his  advance  stopped  by 
fortifications  thrown  across  the  road  at  San  Antonio.' 
These  extended  from  Lake  Chalco  to  a  large  field  of  lava,  a 
pedregal  as  the  Mexicans  called  it.  On  the  other  side  of 
this,  another  road  led  to  Churubusco  where  the  road  by  San 
Antonio  joined  it.  The  indefatigable  engineers  again 
exercised  their  abilities.  They  discovered  a  way  through 
the  lava  bed  to  the  road  in  the  rear  of  Contreras,  where  a 
strong  Mexican  force  had  gathered  to  stop  any  advance  on 
that  side  of  the  pedregal.  By  the  time  that  a  few  Americana 
had  struggled  through  the  lava  to  the  high  ground,  Santa 
Anna  with  a  strong  body  of  men  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  a  ravine,  for  he  had  come  to  the  succor  of  the  threat- 
ened post.  Night  was  falling  and  he  with  his  men  re- 
turned to  a  neighboring  village  for  shelter.  More  Ameri- 
cans joined  the  advance  and  they  spent  a  miserable  night 
in  the  cold  and  wet,  —  without  fires.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  without  an  alarm,  they  made  their  way 
through  a  rough  ravine  led  by  an  engineer  and,  as  day  broke, 
advanced  to  the  attack  while  the  main  body  assailed  the 
position  in  front.  The  Mexicans,  those  of  them  who  could 
not  get  away,  surrendered,  and  with  their  guns  were  found 
two  of  the  three  that  Taylor  had  lost  at  Buena  Vista. 

1  Oeneral  Oeorge  H.  GordoD  has  >      tkiy  Historinl  Sooiety  «t  MaMadtn- 
Tery  good  article  on  this  part  of  the       letta,  zui,  No.  xtr. 
campaign  in  Pmctviinafol  the  Mili- 
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Without  careful  reconnoitring,  Scott  sent  his  men  down 
the  Churubusco  road,  and  the  San  Antonio  line  also  beiag 
abandoned  the  main  body  passed  on  there.  The  defences 
of  Churubusco  were  far  stronger  than  any  one  had  antici- 
pated. Another  encircling  march  cleared  It  of  the 
enemy.  The  night  of  August  20  found  the  way  open  to 
Chapultepec  and  the  Gates  of  Mexico  City  at  the  cost  of 
one  thousand  killed  and  wounded  since  leaving  Puebla.^ 
Santa  Anna  asked  for  an  armistice  and  Scott  granted  the 
request.* 

Meanwhile,  at  Washington  the  administration  had  been 
filled  with  a  desire  for  peace.  Politically,  the  situation  was 
veiy  serious  in  the  United  States,  for  the  war  was  impopular 
in  the  North  and  was  likely  to  be  more  unpopular  as  taxes 
grew  and  demands  for  men  became  more  insistent.  There  is 
always  danger  in  war,  and  Folk  had  shght  confidence  in 
Scott  or  Taylor.  Besides,  if  either  one  of  them  covered 
himself  with  glory,  he  would  be  a  formidable  Whig  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  1848.  The  United  States  had  been 
the  traditional  friend  of  Mexico,  and  having  secured  all  the 
territory  that  the  administration  wished  to  have,  it  was  time 
to  make  peace.  Undoubtedly,  there  were  leaders  in  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna  himself  among  them,  who  would  gladly  have  made 
peace  with  the  United  States  and  resumed  faction  fighting 
among  themselves.     But  after  describing  his  defeats  as 

>  Bwddoa   the    uithoritiea    cited    by  b«  tli*t  both    thne    resuTluhle   men, 

Bioith  {War  oiA  Mexico,  ii,  377)  one  oanaeioui  ol   tbs    MiioiumeM    of    Uw 

oan  get  a  lifelilie  glimpM  of  thu  put  problam    Uiey    had    to    fao«    and    <d 

of  the  oampaiEa  in  »  lotter  tram  Silos  the  impertectioii  of  the  weapon  that 

Casey  to  Dr.  L.  Ooodale  dated  "8t.  waa  in  their  hands   to  folve  it,   may 

Ansels  .  .  .  Aug.      24,      1847"      and  have  taken  a  more  eerioui  view  of  the 

printed  in  Comtponiknes  <if  Utt  Late  matter  and  a  more  aeciirate  one  than  the 

Jtaiut  KUbovme,  86.  admjnittration     and     the     hiat«riaiu. 

■  Taybir    and    Soott. "  both   notable  Probably  it  wm  the  ineptitude  ot  the 

•oldieia,  entered  into  armisticee  with  Mexicans  for  war  that  made  the  lolu- 

the  enemy.     Theee  were  generally  eon-  tion  leas  difficult  than  any  eoldiet  would 

demned   by  politidan*    at    that    time  have  been  justified  in    t^infcjm    that 

and  by  hiatotians  ^noe.   'It  may  well  it  would  be. 
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victories,  it  was  difficult  for  Saota  Anna  to  place  himself 
openly  at  the  bead  of  any  auch  movement  and,  indeed,  he 
was  more  fitted  to  stir  up  strife  than  to  allay  it.  It  was 
rumored  also  that  he  had  come  to  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  Besides  those  Mexicans  who  did 
not  want  to  make  peace  for  what  might  be  called  patriotic 
motives,  there  were  a  great  many  who  desired  the  war  to 
continue  because  they  were  better  o£f  as  they  were  than 
when  ruling  themselves.  Both  Taylor  and  Scott  and  the 
soldiers  xmder  them  —  with  of  course  some  exceptions  — 
bad  treated  Uie  Mexicans  in  the  occupied  towns  better 
than  any  army  had  ever  treated  them  before.  Not  realis- 
ing all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  Polk  deter* 
mined  to  send  a  diplomatic  agent,  with  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  in  his  portfolio,  to  accompany  Scott  on  his  march  and 
take  advantage  of  any  opening  for  a  negotiation  that  might 
occur.  The  person  picked  out  for  this  extremely  delicate 
and  difficult  task  was  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Nicholas  P.  Trist  by  name.  He  was  selected  because 
he  could  be  easily  disavowed  or  recalled,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  a  minister  plenipotentiary  could  not  be.  Trist 
was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  the  grandson-in-law  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  for  a  short  time  had  been  private  secretary 
to  President  Jackson  —  facts  which  he  could  never  forget. 
He  bad  been  long  a  minor  office  bolder,  and  as  consul  at 
Havana  bad  been  implicated  in  some  doubtful  proceedings.^ 
Trist  had  an  Idea  of  his  own  importance  which  oftentimes 
goes  with  contact  in  a  small  way  with  great  men  and  trans- 
actions.* 
In  April,  1847,  Buchanan  provided  Trist  with  elaborate 

■  See  Haute  Stporl.   No.  707,  26th  la  writteo  from  the  point  of  view  of 

Cods..  iBt  Sen.  Polk'a      diary.      It      may      •drwita- 

'  J.  8.  HeevCT'a  article  on  "The  Treaty  geously  be  read  with  the  t 

of  Ouadalupe-Bidalso"  in  the  Amert-  Smith's  War  mih  Mtxieo,  i 

can     Hitlorieal     BtnttB,    s,     30C^-S24  undet"Triat." 
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and  well-deviaed  instnictioDB  telling  him  exactly  what  he 
was  to  do  —  what  terms  he  was  to  ofiEer  to  the  Mexicami 
and  how  much  money  he  could  offer  them.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly supposed  at  Washington  that  he  would  act  in 
hanuony  with  Scott,  who  at  the  moment  was  advancing 
to  the  battle  of  Ceiro  Gordo.  Arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  Trist 
sent  to  Scott  despatches,  which  he  asked  him  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  commander;  and  Scott  read  in 
Marcy's  explanatory  letter  to  him  that  Trist  was  authorized 
to  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
He  at  once  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  prerogative  as 
commander  in  the  field  had  been  infringed.  He  refused  to 
forward  the  papers,  and  he  and  Trist,  both  of  them  inordi- 
nate letter  writers,  engaged  in  a  voluminous  and  acrid  corre- 
spondence.^ The  Chief  Clerk  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  May  6, 
1847.  He  at  once  became  ill  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  was  able  to  get  to  Puebla.  When  he  reached  that  city, 
Scott,  who  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  true  gentleman, 
personally  looked  after  Trist's  quarters  and  subsistence. 
This  appealed  to  the  latter,  and  in  a  veiy  short  time  from 
being  hostile  to  one  another  the  two  Virginians  became 
fast  friends,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  pleased  Polk  less 
than  did  the  other.  At  tius  time  the  English  merchants 
and  diplomatists  in  Mexico  City  were  extremely  deedrous  of 
putting  an  end  to  hostilities  that  interfered  with  trade  and 
were  decidedly  against  the  best  interests  of  Mexico.  Edward 
Thornton,  an  attach^  of  the  British  legation  at  Mexico 
City  —  and  years  later  British  minister  at  Washington  — 
visited  Trist  at  Puebla,  on  June  11,  and  again  on  the  24th 
of  that  month.  Santa  Anna  was  undoubtedly  desirous  of 
ending  hostilities,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  among 
Mexican  politicians  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  bring- 
<  Sm  Bout*  Docmnmi,  No.  <H),  30tb  Coog.,  let  Bern.,  pp.  812-831. 
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ing  about  results.  Somehow  or  other,  Santa  Anna,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  say  Mexican  circumstances,  out- 
witted Scott  and  Trist,  and  procured  the  armistice  and 
a  small  supply  of  money.  But  then  the  scene  shifted. 
Santa  Anna  probably  could  not  fulfil  his  engagements, 
or  what  seemed  to  be  his  engagements,  and  the  Mexicans 
not  adhering  strictly  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice, 
Scott  put  an  end  to  it,  September  6,  1847,  and  advanced  to 
the  attack  on  Mexico  City  itself. 

The  City  of  Mexico  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  that 
once  had  been  a  lake  and  was  approached  from  different 
directions  by  causeways  built  of  stone.  Any  advance 
across  them  was  certain  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  choice 
of  the  point  of  attack  was  really  a  matter  of  chance.  In 
some  way,  Scott's  attention  had  been  called  to  a  group  of 
factory  buildings,  the  royal  mill  —  el  Molino  del  Rey '  —  at 
which  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  was  said  to  be  pro- 
gressing. He  thought  it  would  be  ea^  to  seize  the  estab- 
lishment and  destroy  it  by  night  attack,  but  yielded  to  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  better  be  done  by  daylight  and 
.  by  a  larger  force  of  men  than  he  had  expected  would  be 
necessary.  The  attack  was  made  on  September  8  and 
succeeded,  but  at  the  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  six  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  was  trifling  as  modem  casualties  go, 
but  was  a  serious  diminution  of  Scott's  small  force  of 
some  eight  thousand  in  round  numbers.  Dominating 
the  end  of  the  two  most  available  causeways  was  the  hill 
of  Chapultepec,  upon  which  stood  the  buildings  of  a  military 
college.  The  height  and  sharpness  of  the  ascent  made  it 
appear  easier  to  defend  than  it  really  was  and  more  difficult 

'Oenerai  0«orge   H.   Gordon  hu  No.iv.  Bmith's  account  of  these  battlM 

aa    intereBtins    aod    vnluable    article  tad   ot   the  entnuiae   to   the   City   of 

on  Molina  del   Rey  and  Chapultepea  Mexico    is   mucb   mon   detailed   and 

in  the  Proeetdiagt  of  Uie  Military  His-  based  on   much  more   material   (War 

torioal  Sooie^  of  Maasachusette,   ziH,  inlA  Ji^ieo,  ii,  oh.  xxvifi.) 
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to  attack.  Its  occupation  appeared  to  be  necessary  before 
aa  advance  could  be  made  into  the  city  from  that  particular 
quarter  and  Scott  ordered  its  captiire.  A  number  of  email 
misadventures  marred  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  in  the  end  it  was  captured  at  a  total  loss  of  450 
men.  In  all,  in  these  two  minor  operationa  at  Molino  del 
Key  and  Chapultepec,  Scott  lost  for  the  time  being  more 
than  one  thousand  men,  one-fifth  of  whom  and  probably 
one-quarter  would  never  see  the  ranks  again.  This  left 
him  with  less  than  seven  thousand  men  to  seize  and  hold  the 
greatest  city  of  Mexico,  until  reinforcements  could  arrive 
from  the  coast.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  pressed  on. 
Advancing  by  two  causeways,  they  distracted  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  aqueducts  carried  in  the  air  by  arches  resting 
on  the  causeways  enabled  the  assailants  to  stalk  the  enemy 
something  after  the  mode  of  the  Red  Man  of  Jumping  from 
tree  to  tree.  Reaching  the  fortifications  at  the  gateways 
or  garitas,  the  assailants  burrowed  through  the  walls.  By 
nightfall  (September  13)  both  columns  were  within  the  city 
walls.  The  next  day,  Scott  in  person  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Then  followed  a  period  of  serioiiS'  disorder.  The 
retiring  Mexicans  had  opened  the  prisons,  the  criminals 
had  secured  arms,  and  attacked  the  invaders  from  the 
housetops  and  other  points  of  vantage.  Scott  adopted 
stem  measures  of  repression,  and  after  a  few  days  of  cannon 
firing  in  the  streets  and  summary  shootings,  the  city  be- 
came quiet  and  remained  so  throughout  the  American 
occupation. 

When  Scott  had  moved  out  from  Puebla,  he  had  left 
Colonel  Childs  there  with  four  hundred  able-bodied  men  to 
protect  the  sick  men  who  were  in  the  hospitals  or  were  con- 
valescent and  to  provide  a  resting-place  for  the  volunteer 
regiments  that  would  come  up  from  the  coast.     Childs 

VOL.  v.  — 2b 
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was  an  exceedingly  good  man,  but  his  task  was  diflJcult,  for 
the  irregular  bands  of  the  country  between  Mexico  City 
and  Fuebla  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  the  latter. 
Childs  held  them  off  by  exceedingly  good  management, 
but  the  situation  was  perilous,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Mexico.  Then  Santa  Anna,  disdaining  quiet,  embodied  a 
force  of  men,  or  took  some  of  the  organized  units  that  were 
left,  and  marched  to  Fuebla.  But  nothing  came  of  this. 
He  then  continued  his  way  toward  his  plantations  near  the 
coaat  and  sought  to  waylay  the  regiments  of  volunteers  on 
their  march  up  country  from  Vera  Cruz.  Before  leaving 
government  headquarters  he  had  resigned  the  presidency, 
and  now  the  new  government  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his 
command,  return  to  headquarters  and  justify  his  military 
conduct.  This  Santa  Anna  refused  to  do  and,  instead,  he 
proceeded  to  one  of  his  plantations  more  or  less  under  guard 
of  American  soldiers  and  soon  after  left  the  country,  return- 
ing in  later  years  again  to  become  president  in  less  troubled 
times. 

Success  and  comparative  quiet  after  the  last  strenuous 
weeks  brought  no  peace  to  Scott,  nor  to  his  division  com- 
manders. They  turned  fiercely  upon  one  another  and 
Scott  put  three  of  them  under  arrest.  The  story  is  an  un- 
pleasant one  of  an  attempt  to  substitute  pohtical  aspira- 
tions for  mihtary  obedience.  General  Worth,  for  whom 
Scott  had  done  everything,  turned  against  him,  and  General 
Pillow,  formerly  President  Polk's  law  partner,  ably  seconded 
-  Worth  in  his  efforts  to  bring  into  disgrace  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Instead  of  mutual  feUcitations,  court-martials  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  Scott,  himself,  was  displaced 
by  order  of  the  President  and  directed  to  report  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  pitiful  ending  of  a  glorious  adventure  and 
recalls  to  mind  the  measure  of  gratitude  meted  out  to 
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Scott'fl  illitatrioUB  predecessor,  Heman  Cortez.  But  great 
Id  disgrace  as  he  had  been  in  victory,  he  outlived  the  malice 
of  his  foes  and  was  again  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  when  James  Buchanan  laid  down  the  presidential 
ofBce,  March  4,  1861. 

As  was  inevitable  in  Mexico  and  especially  in  Buch  a 
crisis  as  that  following  the  occupation  of  the  capital  city  and 
the  dismissal  of  Santa  Anna,  governmental  affairs  were  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  There  seemed  to  be  no  settled  adminis- 
tration that  was  capable  of  prosecuting  the  war  or  making 
peace.  It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  United  States 
would  be  obhged  to  set  up  a  government  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  and  maintain  it  in  power  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
make  certain  that  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  were 
executed.'  Happily  this  was  made  unnecessary  by  a  sudden 
change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  Mexican  classes. 
After  Trist's  offers  had  been  turned  down  more  than  once 
and  he  had  received  his  orders  to  return  home,  the  Mexican 
Congress  voted  for  peace  and  communication  was  once 
more  opened  with  Trist.  This  time  again  the  British  diplo- 
matic representatives  and  probably  the  merchants  of  that 
nation  in  Mexico  exerted  a  powerful  pressure  on  the  existing 
government  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
stating  unreservedly  that  Great  Britain  would  not  intervene. 
Trist's  position  was  extraordinary:  he  had  been  recalled 
and  had  sent  a  notification  of  his  recall  to  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. He  felt  that  the  putting  an  end  to  the  negotia- 
tions witii  which  be  had  been  intrusted  was  done  at  Wasbing- 

■The  doeument*  nlatiiic  to  the  u-  port.  No.  241,  41at  Cone,  2nd  S«m.). 

■otiatioii  we  printed  in  StnaU  Dmm-  Smith  bM  an  extended  kcoount  in  cb. 

mtnl.    No.   S2,   SOth   Cong.,    let  Seas.  izzii  of  bie  War  irilA  Mexico  end  al- 

Senetor  Sumoer,  in   1870,   included  e  tendent  notei.    Juliiu  Klein  printed  ■ 

brief  hieton'  of  tbe  neiotiatioDg  in  bla  long   article   on    the    Bubjeot   in    Dni- 

report  on  a  fatU  to  oompenaate  Triat  tor  venity    of    California's    Chnmiel*    tai 

hi*  BKvicei  aa  necotistor  (SeiMt*  Ji#>  July,  1905  (vol.  vii,  No.  4). 
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ton  under  an  entire  misapprdiension  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Mexico.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  that, 
as  negotiations  had  already  begun,  his  recall  would  not 
apply  to  them,  and  there  being  no  means  of  getting  away 
from  Mexico  City,  he  decided  to  go  on  with  the  parleys. 
As  Justin  H.  Smith  says,  "  it  was  a  truly  noble  act, "  for  the 
immediate  consequences  to  him  must  be  very  unpleasant. 
This  was  on  December  4,  1847-  The  terms  that  Triat  could 
offer  were  set  forth  clearly  in  his  instructions  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  not  vary  them.  He  seems  to  have 
conducted  himself  in  an  entirely  dignified  and  considerate 
manner.  After  some  weeks  of  conferring,  the  negotiations 
came  to  a  deadlock,  and  on  January  29  Trist  declared  them 
at  an  end.  Now,  again,  the  British  intervened  and  arranged 
that  one  more  communication  should  be  received  and  also 
informed  the  government  that  the  Americans  would  pro- 
tect it,  should  the  treaty  be  signed.  Four  days  later,  on 
February  2,  1848,  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 

President  Polk's  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  a  message 
was  brought  to  him  that  Trist  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  treaty  negotiated  by  him  was  on  the 
way  to  Washington.  He  wrote  down  some  severe  strictures 
on  his  former  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Department.  When 
the  treaty  arrived  on  February  19,  1848,  however,  it  was 
found  to  be  exactly  what  Trist  had  been  ordered  to  negotiate. 
At  first  Polk  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  finally  determined 
to  send  it  to  the  Senate  and  place  the  responsibility  for 
peace  or  the  continuance  of  the  war  on  that  body.  Two- 
thirds  of  tiie  Senators  and  more  were  distinctly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  ratified  with  a  few  changes  of  no  great  im- 
portance. On  March  10, 1848,  they  so  voted,  and  on  May 
30,  the  amended  treaty  was  ratified. 
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According  to  the  treaty,*  upon  ratification  the  United 
States  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  occupied  areas 
as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  new  bound- 
ary between  the  two  repubhcs  should  follow  that  river  from 
its  mouth  to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  "north 
of  the  town  called  Paso"  and  thence  somewhat  irregularly 
to  the  Gila  River  and  down  that  stream  to  the  Colorado 
and  thence  following  the  southern  boundary  of  Upper 
California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  southern  and  western 
limits  of  New  Mexico  were  defined  as  these  were  laid  down  in 
Disturnell's  "  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States"  that  was 
published  at  New  York  in  1847.  "In  consideration  of  the 
extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States" 
in  the  present  treaty,  the  "Government  of  the  United 
States"  engages  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars  to 
the  Mexican  RepubUc.  Three  millions  were  to  be  paid 
down  and  the  other  twelve  in  annual  instalments  of  three 
million  dollars  each  with  six  per  cent  interest.  The  United 
States  also  assumed  the  payments  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  the  Mexican  Republic.^  There  were  many 
other  provisions  in  the  treaty  and  in  the  amendments  made 
by  the  United  States  Senate ;  but  they  need  not  concern 
us  here. 

The  boxmdary  by  the  Treaty  of  1848  proved  to  be  im- 
possible of  delineation  on  the  ground. .  The  map  was  in- 
accurately drawn  —  necessarily  so  in  the  existing  condition 
of  geographical  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  soon  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  at  Washii^ton  that  the  best 
route  from  Texas  to  California  followed  the  path  or  road 
taken  by  the  Mormon  BattaUon.  This  proved  to  be  south 
of  the  Gila  River.  This  country,  which  was  inaccurately 
included  under  the  name  of  Mesilla  Valley,  was  south  of  the 

'  TnaHm  awl  OmmtHvM  <«d.  1S73},  p.  603. 
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boundary  line  by  any  possible  interpretation  of  the  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  as  laid  down  on  Diaturaell'a  map.'  In  1853, 
therefore,  James  Gadsden,  acting  for  the  United  States., 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Mexicans  by  which  for  the  sum 
of  ten  million  dollars  they  ceded  a  roughly  rectangxilar 
shaped  tract  that  included  the  coveted  route  and  mines  and 
something  more.  And  the  line  as  thus  drawn  remains  today 
the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  third  of  the  century  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  American  people  threw  off  the  social  conditions 
of  colonial  days.  They  kept  their  old  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  altered  the  spirit  of  administering  them  in  the 
direction  of  democracy.  They  crossed  the  Appalachians  in 
great  numbers  into  the  vall^  of  the  Mississippi  and  over 
that  river  into  the  lands  that  they  had  acquired  from  Prance. 
"Manifest  destiny"  urged  them  on  to  the  acquisition  of 
Florida,  to  the  regaining  of  Texas  on  the  South,  and  to 
the  possession  of  the  lands  westward  from  the  crest  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  remained 
for  the  future  to  show  what  would  be  the  effect  of  these 
great  changes  m  society  and  these  immense  accessions  of 
territory.  Would  the  RepubUc  remain  one  united  country, 
or  would  it  be  divided  according  to  the  social  and  economic 
desires  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  sections  into  which 
it  was  geographically  divided? 

■The  nporti  of  th»  diSerent  ■air-  406-47S,    491-4M.    Tha    two    moat 

Teyinf   putiea   of    the    boundary    be-  interaBtinc  raporta  are  J.  R.  BarUett'a 

twemi  the  United  Btatea  and  Mexico  Fertonui  tfarroHvt  </  EispleraHorn  and 

are    enumerated    In    O.    K.    Wanen'a  IneidtnU   (2   vola.,   New   York,    1S04) 

"Hemoii    of    Explorations    and    Sur-  and    W.    B.    Emory'a    Rtport   m    tt« 

veya"    fonning   Appendix  F  to  vol.  i  Untied   StaUt  and   Jlfcncon   Boaniary 

tA  O.  M.  Wheeler's  Report  Upon  .  .  .  Svnx]/    (3    vols.,    WaehingtOD.    1S67- 

iStoarapKieal  Suneut   Wat  of  Oit  Ont  1859).    Thin    fonui    Bouti   DoeummU, 

Hmdredlh  Meridian  (p.  684).    Another  No.  135,  34lh  Cons.,  lot  Sua.  and  ia 

eniuneratioD    is    in    the   foot-notee   to  illustrated,  aa  ia  Bartlett'a. 
Baneraft'a  Ariaona  and  Nea  Mexieo, 
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NOTE 

Bibliography.  —  For  guidance  in  the  writing  of  the  preceding  three 
duptera,.  I  have  relied  on  Justin  H.  Smith's  remarkable  history  oF 
The  War  wiiA  Mexico  (2  vob.,  New  York,  1919).  It  is  the  result  of 
proloi^ed  and  widely  extended  researches.  Oftentimes  the  most  val- 
uable information  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Remarks  "  that  are  buried 
with  other  matter  in  the  "  Notes  "  at  the  ends  of  both  volumes. 
Smith's  research  was  so  profound  and  his  judgment  generally  so  just 
that  one  can  place  peculiar  reliance  on  his  statements.  At  the  same 
time,  like  all  historical  students,  he  has  his  prejudices.  George  L. 
Rives's  The  United  Staies  aTid  Mexico,  18^1-1848  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1913)  is  readable,  but  is  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  Granl'.t 
account  of  the  Mexican  War  in  his  Peraontd  Memain  (vol.  i,  chs. 
v-xi!i)  may  almost  be  regarded  an  an  historical  sketch  of  the  war  and 
must  have  been  based  upon  a  considerable  collection  of  documents. 

Of  the  older  books,  one  may  mention  Isaac  I.  Stevens's  Campaign! 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  o/  Mexieo  (New-York,  1851) ; '  and  N.  C.  Brooks's 
Complete  History  of  the  Mexican  War  (Philadelphia,  1849).  Cadmus 
M.  Wilcox's  Htetory  of  the  Mexican  War  (Washington,  1892)  can 
hardly  be  described  as  readable,  but  it  was  written  by  a  military 
officer  who  bad  done  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  research.*  The 
important  dociuients  are  in  House  Document,  No.  60,  30th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  and  Senate  Document,  No.  1, 30th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 


■ThU  wu  written  In  reply  to  K.  8. 
Ripley's  ITor  vriA  Mexico  (2  vaU.. 
New  York,  1849).  Ripley's  book  was 
prepared,  Kppuently,  to  promote  the 
tortunes  of  Qenerkl  Pillow.  Were  it 
not  tor  Its  one-sidedaesa,  it  would  still 
be  A  vBluable  work.  Haiard  Stevens's 
la/t  o/  IttKK  IngaiU  Slrreni  (Bostoa. 
1900}  coDtains  an  eicellent  account  of 
Scott's  campaign. 

■Smith  fives  abundant  oitationt  in 
his  "Notei."  H.  E.  Haferkom'a  "Se- 
lect BiUwccapbr"  ntiUed  Tht  Wv 


viOt  Mexico  is  very  uaeful. 

In  ciosinit  this  volume,  the  author 
wishee  to  thank  numerous  friends  and 
many  students,  past  and  preaant,  who 
have  aided  him  in  countless  different 
ways.  The  names  of  some  of  them 
are  included  in  the  foot-notes.  Espe- 
cially he  wishes  again  to  record  hti 
obligations  to  his  friend  George  Parker 
Winship  for  reading  the  proofs  and  to 
his  eecretary,  Miaa  Eva  G.  Moore,  l« 
whom  the  accuracy  of  citation  and 
itatement  is  very  largely  due. 
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337   n.,   348;     aoquirad   by   U.   S., 

336-342. 
Forty  bale  tboory,  427  n. 
Fourier,  CharlM,  481-186:  bibl.,  496. 
Pnuioa,    relatiooa    with,  Id    Jackaon'e 

time,  401. 
Free  tilacks,  ws  Negroee,  tree. 
Fremont,  Jolin  C,  in  California,  670, 

673. 
FrontierBmen,  43. 
FusiUve  Blavea.  126-127  :  Act  of  1793, 

126-  in  1816-1830,  141. 
Fulton.  R.,  on  canala,  10. 
Fur  traden,  the,  610. 

Oadaden  PurebMe,  tJie.  613. 

Ga«-iule,  the,  167-169. 

Gallatin.    Albert,    and    the    National 

Road,  6:  lUport  (1808),  9-11,  316.- 
Garriaon,  W.  L.,  and  abolition,   147- 

ISl ;  books  on,  148  n. 
Gafriaon  mob,  tbJB,  163  and  n. 
Georgia  and  tlie  Cherokee  Indians.  364. 
Germans,  the,  immigration  of,  471-474 ; 

biU.,  405. 
Gift  Bouka  and  Aimuals,  287. 
Gillespie  despatch,  the,  671-673. 
Goliad,  massaore  of,  527. 
Goodrich.  S.  G.,  296. 
Great   Britain,   relations   with,    1815- 

1818.   330-333;    in  JackMn's  time, 

398-100:     and    Teiaa,    633:     and 

Mezioo,  561 ;    uid  California,  MA- 

670. 
Great  Lakei,  steamboate  on,  23. 
Guadalupe,  Hidalgo,  treaty  of,  612. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  on  internal  im- 
provements, 317. 

Hare.  Robert,  258. 

HarriAon.  W.  H.,  defeated  for  preai- 
doney  in  1836.  458;  elected  in  1840, 
462  ;  death  of,  464. 

Hofwyl  InsUtutiona,  tee  Fellenberg. 

Houston.  Sam,  627. 

Hughee,  Bishop,  of  New  York,  214. 


lounignttion.  statistics  of.  467  and  n., 
474-17&  and  n. ;  Scandinavian,  468- 
471;     German,  471-474;   bibU  496 


Boglith.  476^  IriA.  4n-4S0i  bibL, 

496. 
Indentured  servants,  96. 
Indiao  treatiee,  S3. 
Indians,  CalifonuBn,  SIS.  S16. 
Insane,  treatment  of  the,  194-197. 
Internal  impmvements  by  U.  S.  Gov't.. 

6,  9,  316-:]2.^.   396-397;     disburse- 

DiMita  for,  417  n. 
Irish,    the.    imraigration   of,   477-480; 
-  bibl.,  495. 
Irving.  Wasliingt^n.  285. 

jMkaon,  Andrew,  in  Florida.  334-336, 
341,423-125;  bibl.,  348 ;  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  366 ;  elected  Pred- 
dcDt,  365-376;  bis  preeideocy.  378 
and  fol. ;  charaeter,  378-380 ;  hia 
Inaugural,  386;  his  cabinet,  387- 
389:  (be  spoils  system,  380-306; 
and  internal  impiovementa,  395- 
3S7;  and  foreign  affairs,  398-401; 
bibl.,  403:  and  States'-rights.  422: 
and  Calhoun.  423-425;  and  the 
Union,  *436 ;  his  action  on  nulli- 
fication. 429-431;  and  the  Bank, 
434-451 ;  and  the  Specie  Circular. 
451-463;  and  distribution  of  the 
surplus.  453-455 ;  and  Texas.  632. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  manufaetuiing. 
72  n.;  and  runaway  slaves.  1 26 ;  on 
religion,  201  -  on  Massachusetts 
schools,  261  n.  and  the  Univermty 
of  Virginia.  361-264 ;  and  internal 
improvements,  317, 3^ ;  on  Missouri 
Compromise,  326  n. 

Jones,  Commodore  A.  C,  seises  Mon- 


Keaniy.  Col.  Stephen  W.,  in  New 
Mexico  and  Caltfonua.  576,  679; 
bibl..  SS5 

"  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  the,  387. 

Labor,  early  conditions  of.  91 ;  appran- 
tices  and  indentund  servants.  9ft: 
wage  a>stem.  96-98:  unions,  99-111) 
conditions  at  Lowell.  114-117. 

Labor  movement,  first,  94-110;  bibl., 
119. 

Lancaster.  Joaepfa,  254.  272. 

Land  system,  national,  40-43. 

Larkin,  Thomas  O.,  Amerioan  consul. 
565:  DonGdentJal  agent,  S6S-S71. 

Latrobe.  B.  H..  on  railroads,  10. 

Latter-day  Saints,  *es  Mormons. 

Law  schooU,  366. 
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LewU  and  Claik,  expedition  of,  603, 
606-607  and  n. 

Libtralor,  Tht.  147-lfil. 

Liberia,  139. 

LibrarieB.  275. 

Lighting,  eariy,  in  housea,  SO. 

LjdooId.  Abr^iam,  family  of.  62  and  n. ; 
on  ooioniistion  of  free  bUoka,  130. 

Literary  funds,  the.  244. 

Literature.  274-306 ;  early  output.  274 ; 
rtading  habits.  274-277;  character 
of,  277-270 ;  Southern  authon,  270, 
282;  Northern  authors,  2S0,  285, 
280  ;  nature  and  nurture  of  literary 
men,  302-304;   bibl.,  303  n.,  306. 

Loco-foeoB,  the,  460. 

Lotteriea,  1B7-200. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  boundary  of,  337 

Lovejoy  murder,  1E6  and  n. 

Lowell,  F.  C.  78. 

Lowell,    Mass.,   86-87;    conditions   of 

hbor  at,  114-117. 
Lowdl  Institute,  the,  267. 
Lynds,  Elsm,  187. 


Maine  Liquor  Law,  161. 

Mann.  Horaoe,  261-263. 

Manufacturing,  rise  of .  72-88 1  Jefferson 
on.  72  n. ;  in  the  South,  75,  413 ;  In 
the  Northwest,  77 ;  in  the  Northeast, 
77-88;  tubl.,  03. 

Marshall,  John,  hia  decisions,  309, 
310. 

Marshall.  W.  I.,  on  the  Whitman  story, 
649. 

Masons,  the.  opposition  to,  450 :  bibl., 
466. 

MayaviUe  Veto,  395-397. 

Medical  BchoolSi  265. 

Methodist  Church  South,  164.  228. 

Methodists,  the.  221.  225.  237;  and 
anti-4lBvery,  154,  227 ;  bib!.,  240. 

Mexico,  620  and  fol. ;  claims  against, 
550  and  fol. ;   British  advice  to,  561. 

Mexico,  War  with,  causes  of,  550-557 ; 
begins,  667 ;  Vera  Crui-Mexioo  City 
carapaign,  687-61 1 ;  the  U.  S.  army, 
696-500;  battles  in  the  Mexican 
Valley.  002-605,  008;  peace  negotia- 
tions, 605-608,  611;  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  012 ;   bibL,  615. 

Migration,    from    Old    South,    49-52, 


400  n.;  conditloiiaof,  S7-69;  iraqit 

60-66. 
Milleritas,  the,  233-2S6  and  n. 
Mission  system,  the  Spanish,  612-618 ; 

biU..  612  n. 
Misaissippi  Valley,  steamboat  traffio  in. 

21-23;  routes  to.  40. 
Minouri  Compromise,  323-320;   UbL, 

348. 
MoMIe,  79. 
Moba  or  riots,  againat  Abolitianiata  mi 

Fbiladel|diia,  163 ;  at  New  York  and 

at   Boston.    153;     at  Alton,    165. 

Bgainat  Roman  Catholios,  217-319. 
Monitorial    sahools,     254-266;     bibl., 

272. 


321. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  342-346  and  n. ; 

MbL.  340. 
Mormon  Battalion,  the,  400,  670,  6S6. 
MormoDS,   the.   or  Latter-day   ^inta, 

236-237;    bibl..  340,  487  n.;    as  a 

community,  487-404. 
Moiae.  S.  F.  B.,  27 ;  and  the  talepaph, 

28  and  n. 

National  land  systam,  40-43. 

Natural  History,  209. 

Nature  and  nurture,  302-304. 

Navy,  the.  discipline  in.  166  n.,  189  ft. 

Negroes,  five,  in  Virginia.  130 ;  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  131-133;  case  of 
Gilbert  Eorton,  133 ;  in  the  North- 
east, 133;  in  South  Carolina,  134- 
137;  owning  sUves,  137  and  n.; 
colonisation  of,  137-140;  proposed 
seminary  at  New  Haven,  167;  Boston 
schools  for,  158. 

New  En^and,  emigration  from.  63. 

New  England  literary  group.  303-306  ; 
dates  of  leading  works,  303  n. 

New  Haven,  proposed  negro  seminary 
at,  157. 

New  Meiioo.  400  and  foL 

New  Orleans,  79. 

New  York  City,  82. 

New  York  State,  western,  amigratioc 
from,  63. 

Newspapers  and  magasinaa,  2Ba-2Bd, 
287,  291. 

Nootka  Sound  Treaty,  602. 

Northeastern  boundary,  634-641 ;  Ubl., 
630-640  notes. 

Northwest,  the  Old,  Southnn  Qoakera 
in,  69,  61.  62. 
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Northwest  Coast.  344.  601-604;  bibl.. 

344  n..  601-604  notoi. 
Nullification,  in  SouUi  Cuolbu,  404^ 

433. 

Ohio  Cftnal.  17. 

Oregon,  499  and  fol. ;  dtinm  to,  601- 

607 ;     joint    occupation,    504,    660 : 

American  settlera  in,  611 ;  Treaty  at 

1846,  669-661. 
Owen,    Robert,    and    his    ootninunity 

ideas,  64,  66  sod  tmIot. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  66S. 

Panama  Concresa,  361-364. 

Panics,  of  1819,  314  :  of  1837,  466-458 ; 

cause  of,  456 ;  bibl.,  456  n. 
Parker,  Theodore,  206. 
FestaloiEi,  influence  on  education,  263. 
'■  Peter  Pariey  "  books,  296. 
Petitions,    anti-slavery,    to    Congrtss, 

167-169. 
Pbillips.  Ulrich  B..  biU..  67.  170  and  n. 
Phillips.  Wendell.  165. 
Pike.  Z.  M.,  his  eiploiaUona,  607-609 

Pioneers,  the,  43. 

Pittsburg.  SO. 

Poe,  E.  A.,  28S. 

Polk,  James  E.,  on  .internal  improve- 
ments 321 ;  elected  Pieaident,  544- 
546 1  his  presidency,  546  and  fol.; 
his  character,  646. 

Poor  debtors,  «e  Debtors. 

Population,  statistics.  U.  S.  in  1700. 
1820.  1350,  and  by  sections,  45-49; 
in  1830.  380-382  ;  in  1840-1S60,  4S7  ; 
of  cities,  82  n. ;  of  selected  aationali- 
ties.  475  n. ;  of  Teias,  520  n. ;  of 
California.  515,  516.  563  and  n. 

Portace  Railway,  16. 

Powers.  Hiram,  302. 

Prairies,  38. 

Presbyterians,  the,  221,  222,  226,  227. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  2S9,  260,  291. 

Prison  discipline,  in  1800,  1S4-186; 
PennsylTania  system  of,  186,  188; 
Auburn  system  of,  187-191;  biU., 
201-203. 

ProbilnUon,  laws,  1856,  162;  repealed, 
183 :  H«  alio  Temperance. 


early  American,  24~30;  ruanins 
time,  1826,  1633.  1844,  20;  aa 
public  utilities,  30;  mileage,  1840, 
1860,32. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  free«  his 
slaves,  130;  and  Bank  of  U.  S.,  313; 
and  Adams  and  Clay.  366. 

Beligion,  204-241 ;  division  over 
slavery,  164,  227;  JeSerson  on,  204; 
W.  E.  ChanninE  on,  204  ;  Unitarian- 
ism.  205.  212  ;  the  sects,  207 ;  their 
numbers  and  distribution,  210,  219- 
221 :  missioaaries,  20S  and  n. ;  dis- 
qualification. 211 ;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 213-219:  sUtistics,  219-221; 
on  the  frontier,  221-227;  the  Bap- 
tists. 221;  the  Presbyterians,  221, 
222,  226,  227;  publications,  226: 
Sunday  Scbools,  228-230;  Sunday 
ebsenrance.  230-232 ;  denomina- 
tbnal  colleges,  232  ;   bibl..  239. 

Removal  of  the  deposits.  447-450. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of.  56S. 

Revivals,  222-225. 

Richmond,  83. 

Rio  Grande,  the,  as  a  bomtdary,  337- 
339. 

Roads,  macadamised,  6;  CumbwUnd 
or  National  Road,  6,  7. 

Roane.  Spencer,  406. 

Roman  Catholics,  the,  213-319;  di». 
tribution  of,  216 ;  Hots  acaiUst,  217- 
219 ;   bibl.,  239. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  his  t«mpeTMlM 
publications.  173. 

Russia,  and  the  Northwest  Coast,  344, 
501 ;  treaty  with,.  1824,  346. 

Sabine  River,  the,  as  a  boundary,  838, 

339. 
St.  Louis,  79. 

Ban  Jacinto,  battle  of,  £28. 
San  Juan  boundary,  fiioi  n. 
Santa  Anna,  A.  L.  de,  521 ;    oaptmMl, 

529 :    intrigue  with,  554 ;    preoldent 

and    commander    of    the    Mexican 

forces,  691  and  fol. 
Scandinavians,    the,    immifration    of, 

468-4'l. 
Schools,   the   common,   244-258;    the 

charity,  248-250. 
Scott  Gen.  Winfiold.  plana  Vera  Cma- 

Mexico   City   campaign,   587;      hia 

charaet«T,  588. 
Seymour.  British  Admiral,  567. 
miUnntn,  Benjamin,  2G9. 
Simms.  W.  G.,  279,  2SS. 
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SlsMr.  SuDud,  78. 

Slave  inaurraotioiw,  Dennurk  Veoey, 
135;   Nat  Turner,  142. 

Slave  trade.  inUmal,  126-120;  ex- 
ternal. 128,  lee. 

Slaveholders,  tho,  and  abolitionism. 
lfiEI-160;  and  Inoendiacy  publioa- 
tioDs,  leo.  106;  believe  tbeniselvea 
OBvaliers,  104. 

Slavery,  opinions  of  the  "  Fathers  " 
120:  in  early  times.  121;  an  the 
great  plaotatlons,  123 ;  in 
churches,  154.  227;  defence  of,  102- 
164;  bibl..  170;  in  Texas,  fi22; 
Lord  AberdMn  on.  634  n. ;  Calhoun 
on,  542. 

Slaves,  fuffitive,  125-127,  141. 

Stidell.John.  hismisvon  to  Meiioo.  653. 

Sloat,  J.  D.,  Ametican  Commodore. 
568,  574  and  n. ;  seiaea  Califomia, 
574-676. 

Smith,  Justin  E..  liia  War  viCA  ilexiee, 
015. 

Societies  and  atrtkea,  00-111. 

South,  the  Old.  migration  from,  49-52. 

South  American  Republics,  leoosnition 
of,  312-344. 

South  Carolina.  404-133;  nullifies 
Tariff  Act  of  1832,  428. 

Spain,  relation*  with.  333-312. 

Specie  Circular,  the,  463. 

Spoils  system,  389-306. 

Steamboats,  20-23;  on  Atlantis  sea- 
coast,  20 ;  in  Mississippi  Valley,  21- 
23 :  on  the  Great  Lakes,  23. 

Stevens.  J.,  on  railroads,  10  n. 

Stockton,  Commodore,  in  California, 
E76. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  his  report  on  eduoa- 
tion,  240. 

Strikes.  Philadelphia  cordwainers,  1806, 
100-103;  1633-1837.  107-100;  Ge- 
neva shoemakem,  100. 

Sunday  observance,  230-232. 

Sundav  Schools,  228-230. 

Supreme  Court,  the  Federal.  308-310. 

Surplus,   disbibution   ol  the,   463-466 


Taney,  Roger  B.,  449. 

Tariff  acts,   of   1816,   315;    effect  of, 

410  n. :  of  Abominations,  1828.  371, 

419;    of   1824,  416;    of   1832,  427; 

nullified    by   South   CarcOina,    428; 

Cwaptaa^at  of  1633,  431  and  n. 


Taylor,  John,  of  Caroline,  406,  414. 

Taylor,  Zaehary.  in  Texas,  552 ;  char- 
acter of,  565-657 ;  on  the  Rio  Qrande, 
657;  the  Monterey  campaign.  681; 
at  Buena  Vista,  S93-596. 

Telegraph,  Morse  and  the,  28  and  it. 

Temperance,  early  movement  for,  172- 
183;  WsHhingtonian,  181 ;  laws,  162 
bibl.,  201. 

Texas,  499  and  fol. ;  given  up  by  U.  6., 
338;  Americana  in.  516-634;  biR, 
617-520  aoUt,  648;  as  a  Meiieaa 
state,  516 ;  population,  520  n. 
slavery  in,  622 ;  revolution  in,  623- 
530;  battle  of  San  Jadnto,  628 
independence  of,  631 ;  annexation 
of,  641-647. 

Thompson.  George,  F"g'™''  abolition 
agitator.  163. 

Thornton,  WtUiam,  302. 

Traosappalaehia,  settlement  of,  37: 
WU.,  67-69. 

Tranaportation,  In  1816, 4 ;  roads,  5-7  l 
canals.  8-10;  effects  of  Brie  Canal 
on,  13-16,  36;  st«amboata,  20-23, 
railroads,  23-30;  Ubl.,  36;  urban, 
80. 

Transylvania  University,  264. 

Travel,  in  1706.  1836,  1846,  31,  32. 

Treasury,  the  Independent,  460. 

Treaties,  Indian,  OS;  British,  1818. 
331;  Florida,  336-342;  Ruanan. 
1824.  346;  Nootfca  Sound,  602; 
Ashborton,  634-641 ;  Oregon,  1846, 
560-561 ;  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  012. 

Trist.  Nicholas  P..  D.  8.  a 


i,  611. 


Turner,  F.  J..  45  «. 

67  and  n. 
Tumpikee,  6. 
Tyler,    John,    elected    Vioe-Preddeot, 

462;    tuoceeds  Harrison,  464;    and 

TexM,  641-646. 

nnion  and  disunion,  to  182S,  404. 

Unitarianism,  206,  212. 

United  States,  population  in  1700, 1820. 
1850,  46-40;  in  1830,  380-382;  ro- 
tations with  Great  Britain.  1B16- 
1818,  330-333 ;  in  Jackacm'a 
time,  308-400  ;  boundaries,  331 ;  ac- 
quires florida,  330-342;  porehasea 
Louisiana,  337  and  n, ;  stalisIJos  of 
produetion,  383;  and  Franoe.  401;- 
Jackson  on  the  Union,  436 ;  iffi- 
migiatbn,  467-480,  406 ;  and  Tesaa, 
510-634;  511-647;  and  Mesioo,  520 
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uid  fol.,  560  and  fol. :  teiaea  Cali- 
fornia, 663--S70 ;  army  in  Msxicaa 
War,  696-590 ;  finances.  699  ;  Gads- 
den PuTchau,  613. 

Univermty  of  Virsinia,  261-284 ;  bibl., 
2611). 

Urban  life,  effect  of,  91. 

Van  Buien,  Martin,  and  Jackson  eam- 
paicn  in  New  York,  367-360  and  n. ; 
Secretary  ot  State.  367;  and  the 
Mayrrille  veto,  397 ;  Vice-Preadent. 
400;  elected  President,  458;  his 
preddency,  460-464 ;  defeated  in 
IStO.  462;  iDlS44.  543. 

Vera  Cnu,  capture  of,  591. 

Virginia,  and  gradual  emancipation, 
142-146. 

Virfinia,  Univsraty  of,  founding  of, 
261  and  n.-264. 


Water,  beginning  of  dty  aupplies,  89, 

90. 
Waterhouae,  Dr.  Benjamin.  268  and  n. 
Webster.  Daniel,  reply  to  Hayne,  421 ; 

bibl..  421  n.;    and   the  Bank.  446; 

and  Treaty  ot  1S42.  635-541. 
Webster,    Noah,    and    hia   Dietionary, 

294-296. 
Weems,  M.  L.,  180,  278. 
West,  Benjamin,  299. 
West,  the,  ■«  TrstuMppalachia. 
Westward  March,  37-69 ;  character  of, 

37,  44;    siie  of,   46-49;    migratioD 

from  Old  South,  49-62;    conditions 

of,  57-69. 
Whitman  story,  the,  649. 
Whitney's  cotton-gin,  oSect  of,  121. 
Willard,  Elmma,  297. 
Wilmot  Proviso,  662. 
Wilson,  A.,  his  Omilhctoott.  269. 
Wool,  Gen.  John  E.,  SS2. 
Wright.  Frances,  ber  scbool  nyatem,  250. 
Wyeth,  N..  611. 
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